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MEETINGS 


OF THE 


At the Inaugural Meeting of the Session, held 
on Novernber rst, 1938, Mr. P. Dikaios, Curator 
of the Cyprus Museum, gave an account, 
illustrated by lantern slides, of * Prehistoric 
Cyprus and its relations with East and West.’ 
In his survey Mr. Dikaios dealt with two main 
periods, the Neolithic and the Bronze Age, the 
former being illustrated mostly by the discoveries 
which he had made during the last few years on 
behalf of the Department of Antiquities in 
Cyprus. Among the thirty-four new neolithic 
sites which he had discovered, two were described 
in detail; at the first, Khirokitia, a detached 
hill on the right bank of the river Maréni beside 
the main WNicosia—Limassol road, imposing 
remains were revealed, the main feature being a 
long, straight wall three to four metres high, 
which appeared to divide the settlement into 
two parts. The excavations of 1936-7 brought 
to light a great part of the settlement, including 
a large circular enclosure wherein stood two 
large piers; in the floor were found four skele- 
tons. Beyond the enclosure and on either side of 
the long wall, many small huts belonging to 
several superimposed layers were laid bare. 
Apparently the large enclosure belonged to an 
important family, while the other huts belonged 
to humble people. The excavations of 1938 
revealed much of the upper settlement: on either 
side of the long wall, which ran to the hilltop and 
apparently continued farther, there were found 
large huts, and burials with offerings of stone 
vases deliberately broken. The Khirokitia 
settlement therefore revealed an early neolithic 
culture, with stone vases and pottery (red and 
reserved-slif ware) appearing mostly in the later 
stage. 

The second site, Erimi, an extensive settlement 
west of Limassol, exhibited a second stage of 
neolithic civilisation which endured till the 
chalcolithic period. The round hut still pre- 
vailed, but pottery was in general use; two main 
classes of this might be distinguished: the red and 
the red-on-while. Moreover, reserved-slip ware was 
found in the deeper layers, a fact which connected 
the beginnings of Erimi with the end of Khiro- 
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kitia, The question of foreign relations during 
neolithic times could not yet be answered with 
certainty. Obsidian had been observed in 
Khirokitia, and, as Cyprus possessed no obsidian, 
it was natural to infer that the obsidian imple- 
ments found in Khirokitia came from abroad, a 
fact which gave the first evidence of some sort of 
intercourse, probably with the neighbouring 
Asiatic continent. Moreover, the ornamenta- 
tion of some red-on-wehile pottery found in Erimi 
resembled patterns frequent on Mesopotamian 
and Syrian pottery of the qth millennium, but no 
inference could be drawn from such resemblance 
until confirmed by further research. 

The Bronze Age in Cyprus ushered in a rich 
period: the excavations at WVounous, near 
Bellapais, carried out by Mr. Dikaios in Pee 
brought to light an exceptionally developed 
culture illustrated by finds depicting actual life, 
domestic, rural and religious. The model of a 
sacred enclosure and that of a ploughing scene 
were well known to archaeologists. At present, 
however, it was not possible to link up the 
beginnings of the Bronze Age with the Chalco- 
lithic period, though a number of red polished 
Bronze Age vases, recently discovered in a 
necropolis near Erimi, showed marked derivation 
from neolithic types. = 

The Middle Bronze Age was characterised by 
painted pottery, which at first appeared to be a 
revival of neolithic wares, but with new features. 
Relations with Syria, Palestine and Egypt were 
very active, while the beginnings of some 
connexion with the Cretan world appeared for 
the first time. But it was during the Late 
Bronze Age that a brilliant period of close 
intercourse with the Mycenaean civilisation 
occurred; Cyprus then became an important 
post of that civilisation and trade developed 
tremendously. The excavations at Ras Shamra, 
Minet-el-Beida and Atchana gave a good picture 
of Cypriote activity at that time. The copper 
trade was also making great progress, as evidence 
for which the rich bronze finds made at Enkomi, 
the * Mycenae’ of Cyprus, might be cited. The 
Mycenaean pottery found in Cyprus might be 
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compared to that found on Rhodes or on the 
Greck mainland; it showed peculiarities which 
justified the theory of a local fabric. Between 
1400 and 1200 B.c. Cyprus seemed to have been 
cut off from the chief centres of the Mycenaean 
and oriental worlds, and her culture entered 
upon a period of transition which was later to 
develop into the Iron Age. 

After observations by the President, a vote of 
thanks was proposed by Prof. Myres and 
seconded by Sir George Hill, who paid a tribute 
to Mr. Dikaios’ reorganisation of the Cyprus 
4 The Second General Meeting was held on 
February 7th, 19399, when Prof. R. M. Dawkins 
gave an account of “ An unpublished collection 
of Modern Greck Songs and Folk-tales." He 
explained that in the early years of this century 
Dr. W. H. D. Rouse was travelling in the Greek 
Dodecanese, and in Cos met with a local scholar 
and antiquary, Yakovos (Jacob) Zarraftis, who 
was in the habit of travelling a good deal among 
the islands: Dr. Rouse had the happy idea of 
setting him to collect folk-lore material: songs, 
ballads, folk-tales, and so on. The MSS, were 
sent from time to time to Dr. Rouse, who had 
now put them in Professor Dawkins’ hands, and 
had given permission for a description of the 
collection to be submitted to the Society. The 
collection was bulky, the material being mainly 
from the islands of Cos, Leros, Astypalaia ancl 
Galymnos; the few sheets from Patmos and 
Cyme in Euboea were less important, and Dr. 
Rouse’s informants there fell very far short of 
Farraftis. Zarraftis claimed also that it was he 
who contributed the specimens of dialect texts to 
Karl Dicterich’s Sprache und Volkstberlieferungen 
der stidlichen Sporaden. 

The most notable of the many interesting 
folk-tales was a long version in Coan dialect of 
the story of Apollonios of Tyre. The ancient 
Creek novel of this name, entirely lost, had 
survived through a Latin translation, which 
spread all over Europe and gave the plot to 
‘the Shakespearean Pericles Prince af Tyre. The 
story returned to Greece by way of a rhymed 
version printed several times at Venice, and had 
already been recorded as a folk-tale from 
Cythera and Aivali in Asia Minor. But neither 
of these versions approached in completeness and 
merit this new version from Cos, in which it was 
interesting to note that the romantic chivalrous 
style of the Venice version had been remodelled 
in the spirit of Greek village tale-telling. 
Another folk-tale told of the mysterious wander- 
ing prophet known to the Islamic world as Khidr, 
to the Christians as St. Elias; another recounted 





the story of a sapient judge found in Hebrew 
sources as told of King Solomon. Local traditions 
were not common in this collection, but one tale 
dealt with the doings of a notable pirate who 
met his death in Astypalaia in 1827. 

Finally ballads of the collection were 
examined; they formed a characteristic set of the 
ones commonly heard in the islands, but were all 
preserved in excellent versions; the oldest of 
them originated no doubt in Asia Minor, and 
some of them, as had been shown by recent 
scholars, and notably by Baud-Bovy, went back 
to as early as the tenth century A.D. Some of the 
ballads seemed to be entirely new. The rest of 
the material consisted of proverbs, riddles, folk- 
customs, songs and couplets to be sung at feasts 
weddings, church carols, and the like. 

After observations by the President, a vote of 
thanks was proposed by Prof. Myres, and 
endorsed with acclamation. 

At the third General Meeting, held on May 3 
ond, 1939, Prof. C. N. Cochrane, of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, read a paper entitled * Diabolism 
in Graeco-Roman Thought.’ 

He suggested that the empire of ‘Augustus 
claimed the finality of an order which professed to 
satisfy the permanent and essential requirements 
of human nature, though in reality it was con- 
demned to progressive deterioration which culmin- 
ated in the débdele of the third century after Christ. 

This collapse had engaged the attention of 
scholars from ancient times. Modern specula- 
tion on the problem began with Gibbon, who, 
faithfully reproducing the ancient literary 
tradition, ascribed it to the incurable disease of 
old age. ‘This notion, which had its origin in the 
classical doctrine of cyclical evolution, found a 
counterpart in certain phases of contemporary 
thought. But, in general, the prevailing distrust 
of a priori arguments had prompted enquirers to 
cast about for explanations of a positive 
character, and these they had found in the 
context of material, economic and social, or 
political fact. If, however, the ancients them- 
selves failed to come to grips with such fact, it was 
suggested that the reason lay in some racic: 
defect of their thinking. Here might perhaps be 
discovered the ultimate explanation for the 
decline and fall of ancient civilisation. 

Nor was it unreasonable to identify the vice of 
ancient thinking with its failure to offer an 
adequate account of the source, nature and 
conditions of power. From this standpoint the 
fate of Rome was not unique; it was merely the 
last and most spectacular illustration of the 
nemesis which, sooner or later, awaited the 
ideologists of classical antiquity. 
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The search for power began with the Grecks, 
among whom it found expression in various types 
of excellence, manifested by the conjunction of 
“wirtue* and *‘ fortune,’ the basic elements of 
success. Their philosophers set out to establish 
an intelligible relationship between these two 
elements, and their failure to do so may be said 
to have had disastrous consequences for the 
future of Hellas. Greek civilisation succumbed 
to discord (cracs5) because of its inability to 
realise its vision of justice, freedom and peace. 
Nor was the Alexandrian ‘ like-mindedness' 
(Spovela), the excellence of the cosmopolitan or 
citizen of the world, to provide a specific for the 
maladies which had afflicted the independent, 
self-sufficient polis. 

The Romans accepted the Hellenic ideal of 
‘political’ justice, which they undertook to 
implement by methods peculiarly their own. 
Roman complacency, rudely shaken by the crisis 
of the revolution (193 B.c.-90 B.c.), was, how- 
ever, restored in full measure when, under the 
leadership of her prince, the eternal city emerged 
from the long sickness with all the apparent 
vigour of renewed youth. Yet the Augustan 
system was in no sense bmmune from disorders 
such as had vitiated the most promising of carlier 
political experiments. Its conservation was, in 
fact, bound up with the cult of the divinised 
sovercign, the * virtue * and ‘ fortune ’ of the man 
of surpassing qualities to whom the Romans 
ascribed their deliverance, 

The immense material changes which resulted 
in the principate had brought with them no 
fresh stimulus to human thought. Imperial 
philosophy was thus condemned to live on the 
inspiration of a swiftly receding past. That it 
attempted to do so is evident from the descrip- 
tion given by Diogenes Laertius of philosophic 
method, in which the study of * physics * was put 
forward as a necessary presupposition to * ethics’ 
and * logic.’ Pursuit of this method gave rise to 
a broad division within philosophy between 
sceptics and dogmatists. The sceptical position 
was maintained mainly by the Academics, while 
dogmatism was represented chiefly by the Stoics. 
The deficiencies of Stoicism lent significance to 
the revival of the Platonic tradition at the hands 
of Plutarch, who, on the strength of a cosmology 
derived no doubt from the ZT imaeus, vindicated 
human liberty, but at the cost of rehabilitating 
* chance’ or ‘ fortune,’ which thus once more 
emerged as the function of a more or less in- 
dependent ‘ matter.’ With him, moreover, the 
*formal" and * material ' principles were both 
persomified. In these personifications may be 
seen the basis of theosophies and theurgies such 





as were to be developed by Plutarch’s successors 
in the Platonic diadoche, notably Apuleius and 
Porphyry. Thus, in the end, classical philo- 
sophy abjured its secular task in order to wrestle 
with devils which were merely the creatures of its 
own imagination. 

After observations by Prof. Myres, a vote of 
thanks was proposed by Prof. Baynes who 
occupied the Chair in the President's absence: 
it was seconded by Dr. Pickard-Cambridge. 

The Annual Mecting of the Society was held on 4 
June 27th, 1939, the President, Sir Richard 
Livingstone, occupying the chair. In moving 
the adoption of the Annual Report, the President 
called attention to the losses that the Society had 
sustained during the past session: there was still 
need for increased membership, but otherwise 
the Society's position was satisfactory. The 
names of the newly elected Honorary Members, 
Dr. L. Curtius, Prof. A. Maiuri, Prof. Dr. 5, 
Marinatos, Prof. Ch. Picard, Miss G. M. A, 
Richter and Dr. C. F. A. Schaeffer, were 
announced. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
M. 8S. Thompson, Hon. Treasurer, and on being 
put to the meeting was carried unanimously. 

The motion for the re-election of the Vice- 
Presidents and the election of 10 new members of 
Council as detailed in the Annual Report was 
moved by Mr. R. P. Austin and seconded by 
Prof. F. Earp; it was carried unanimously. 

The motion for the re-election of the Auditors, 
Messrs. C. F. Clay and W. E. F. Macmillan, was 
proposed by Miss A, Woodward and seconded by 
Mr. E. A. Lane; it was carried unanimously. 

The Hon. Secretary, Sir John Forsdyke, 
proposed the motion that Rule 26 be altered by 
the addition to the last sentence of the words 
‘except those residing outside the British Isles,’ so 
that it ran * All Members, except those residing 
outside the British Isles, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of one guinea.” This alteration was 
designed to stimulate membership of the Society 
abroad. The motion was seconded by Dr. J. G. 
Milne and carried unanimously. 

Sir Richard Livingstone then delivered his 
Presidential Address on the subject of * Some 
Tasks for Greek Scholarship.” After stressing the 
importance of giving the scholar the technical 
equipment for his task, he pointed out how much 
remains to be done in Greek studies. There is 
no good modern commentary on the Odpssey, 
no adequate one on Aristotle’s Ethics. There 
is no English edition of Polybius, Strabo or 
Diogenes Laertius; no modern English history 
of Greek Philosophy or Greek Literature, and 
no recent Greek History by an Englishman 
comparable to Grote. (The admirable Cam 





bridge Ancient History is of a different type.) It 
was urged that there was also a great field for a 
new type of editions of classical writers, which 
gave a subordinate place to questions of text 
and gr ar and were concerned primarily 
with Interpretation. Dr. Sheppard’s Oedipus 
Tyrannus was an cxample of such an interpreta- 
tive edition. Thucydides was particularly 
adapted to an edition which treated his history 
primarily as a specimen of historical writing, 
and as an account of certain events and social 
and political problems. 

After speaking of the way in which different 
ages had different favourites in literature, the 
President discussed what Greek authors were 
of special interest to our own day. Under- 
standing of an author depended not only on 
knowledge, but also on personal experience. 
We recognise in a writer experiences akin to our 
own. Hence those Greek writers were closest 
and most intelligible to our own age who had 
seen traditional views on religion, morals and 
politics break up under the impact of scientific 
thought, and who had lived through a long and 
disastrous war. ‘Thus Thucydides, Aristophanes, 
Euripides and Plato have acquired a new mean- 
ing for us. They are natural authors for our 
age to interpret. Demosthenes, as a protagonist 
in a struggle between democratic and autocratic 
Realpolitik, has an obvious interest to us. Alex- 
andrianism is far closer to us than Pindar or than 
Sophocles, the favourite of the Victorians. We 
have something in common with the prosperous, 
cultured world of Menander and the New 
Comedy. We ought to be able to understand 
the age of big military despotisms which followed 
Alexander, and the picture of a totalitarian 
world living at war or under the constant threat 
of it which is painted by Ammianus Marcellinus. 
The Roman Empire provides materials for the 


study of a sociological problem of great import- 
ance to our age. There we can examine the 
growth and fate of autocracy in a civilised society, 
and inquire whether its necessary effects are 
immediate stimulation and increased efficiency 
passing gradually into inertia, lethargy, coma 
and death. The fall of the Koman Empire 
was less mysterious and sinister than the intel- 
lectual collapse which attended and made it 
incurable. It would be an interesting and 
instructive study to examine the steps by which 
the Graeco-Roman intellect descended from the 
levels of Archimedes and Aristarchus to decay 
and impotence. 

The President concluded by pleading for a 
minor, yet most important task which Greek 
scholars had too much neglected—the inter- 
pretation of Greek literature to the educated 
public which knew no Greek. Greek possessed 
vitamins without which spiritual and intellectual 
health was impossible. She gave a soul to the 
Roman Empire, she renewed the intellectual 
life of Europe at the Renaissance. Our own 
need of her in this age of mixed specialism and 
superficiality is not les. Yet when we most 
need her influence, it is most inaccessible. In 
our increasingly educated public the readers of 
Greek are and will inevitably remain few. The 
access to Greek for the rest can only be through 
translations. Yet mere translations are not 
enough. English editions of Greek Classics are 
needed on the lines of Professor Gilbert Murray's 
translations of Euripides with notes and intro- 
ductions suited to English readers, and the 
provision of these should be the task of those 
who are not only good scholars but also interested 
in Greek literature as a‘ criticism of life.” 

A vote of thanks to the President for his 
Address was proposed by Prof. Myres and 
endorsed with acclamation. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT AL MINA, SUEIDIA 
III. THe Rep-FicuRED VASES 
By J. D. BEAzLey 
[PLATES I-VI. | 


I am indebted to Sir Leonard Woolley for his invitation to publish 
the red-figured vases found in his excavations at Al Mina; to Mr. Martin 
Robertson, who has helped me in many ways, and was the first to notice 
many of the joins; to Mr. C. O. Waterhouse for the drawings and photo- 
graphs. I give only a selection of the finds, but have omitted, I think, 
little of importance. The red-figure is all Attic. 


The black-figure from Al Mina is scanty, poor, and no older than 
the earliest red-figure sherds found there, which are from eye-cups :>— 
1. Three fragments of an eye-cup. The largest measures 0°041 m. 


across. A, part of the left-hand eye; shank and heel of the figure, cutting 


—- 
* 
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across the tear-gland. J, part of the left-hand eye and of the ground-line. 
The fragment not figured gives another bit of eye. Not one of the very 
earliest eye-cups: about 525. 

9. There is no saying whether a third fragment of an eye-cup belongs 
to the last or not: the cup was bilingual, and part of the b.f. interior 
remains, a centaur with a stone in his right hand: greatest breadth o-060 m. 

Red-figure does not become plentiful at Al Mina until well on in the 
third quarter of the fifth century. In the fourth century the import 
-acreases, There is little archaic red-figure, and most of what there is 
belongs to the end of the period. | 

3, -Fragments of a column-krater from the last decade of the sixth 
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century. The largest nagment measures O°I45 m. across. A, Theseus 
binding the Bull: he has forced its head down and sets his left knee on its 
shoulder. The rope, in red, shows in fragments « and y; 5 gives part of 
the bull’s rump, ¢ its tail. Behind, as often in these scenes, a tree, with the 
leaves in red. The same subject on a slightly earlier column-krater in 
Mr. Gallatin’s collection, New York (CV Gallatin, pl. 9, 5 and 7-8). 
The Mina Vase is by the Chairippos painter (Att. V. p. 106). See the next. 





4. Fragments of a column-krater by the Chairippos painter, probably 
the same vase as the last—the reverse. Komos: a youth running to left, 
looking round, his left arm extended in his himation. Compare the left- 
hand komast on the Chairippos painter’s column-krater in Florence, 3991. 
The head-fragment measures 0-105 m. across, 

5. Fragment of a cup. The picture inside may be interpreted with 
the help of the cup-fragment Acropolis rer, reproduced here, by kind 
permission of Mr. Alexander Philadelpheus, from a photograph by my wife: 
of a cup in New York (Musée 3, p. 55; Coll. Arthur Sambon, pl. 19, no. 101); 
and of another in Wurzburg (Langlotz 478, pl. 217): a satyr kneels with a 
flute-case in his left hand. The Wurzburg cup, as Langlotz saw, is by the 
Heraion painter (Dugas Délos 10, pl. 54, 658), and the other cups belong 
to the same group; the Mina and Athens fragments, at least, are by one 
hand, The style is old-fashioned, but the Mina fragment cannot be 
much later than 500 if at all. The cup was of type C (Av. V. p. 4); 
and is of the same rough make, with the base-fillet marked by a hastily 
incised line, as the cups of the Pithos group, to which we now come, 

_ 6-14. Al Mina is rich in specimens of the Pithos group (see Campana 
Fragments p. 27 on pl. 20 B 19), for nine cup-fragments belong to it, the 
largest of which, 6, measures o"103 m. across. The cups may have been 
fewer, but no pertinences can be established. The favourite subject in 
these exceedingly coarse products, most of which are by a single painter, is 
the figure of a youth reclining, seen from behind, naked, with an Oriental 
cap on his head; a big drinking-horn is often painted in black in the 
lower half of the picture. Complete cups like those in Rhodes | Clara 
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Rhodos 4, p. 202; id. 6-7, p. 181), Salonica (Delt. 9, suppl. p. 38, figs. 6a 
and 6b), Florence (CV pl. 20 B 19, and pl. D B 4) give the key to some of 
our sherds if not all: thus on 7 hair and cap can be made out; on 8 shoulder, 
hair, cap, eye; on g eye, cap, back; on 10 left arm; on 11 the mouth of 
the black horn; on 14 a bit of the line-border. These cups may be some- 
what later than they look, but probably ceased before the end of the sixth 





Acropolis 131 


century. I mention two other fragments, one, Salonica inv. 459 (Robinson 
Olynthos v, pl. 107, no. 199) because it has been inadvertently placed in the 
fourth century, the other, Jerusalem P 1605 (Quart. Pal. 11, 1933, pl. 7b 3), 
because it was found in the same quarter of the world as ours, at Tell 
Jemmeh in Palestine. | | 
On the wearing of the cap by symposiasts see Jacobsthal Gott. V. 
pp. 61-2: I am inclined, however, to take the view which Jacobsthal 
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considers carefully, but finally rejects, that the wearers are not all foreigners. 
See also Schoppa Darstellung der Perser, p. 73 note 10. be 
15. Fragments of a volute-krater, about 480 B.c. [Plate I]. This 

is one of the best vases found at Al Mina: A, Zeus and Nike; B, Zeus 
pursuing Ganymede. On the upper zone of the neck: on one side, 
uncertain which, a scene in the palaestra; on the other, lions and bull, 
between palmettes. On A, between the two figures, downwards, [K]ALOe. 
No relief-line for the contours. Part of one handle, decorated with ivy, 
remains: the foot is lost. There is a red line at the outer edge of the lip. 
A, Zeus sits on a camp-stool, in long chiton and himation, a sceptre in 

his left hand, his right arm extended holding a phiale. Hs lips are parted. 





15 8, 


His eye is bordered with brown. The two ends of his head-fillet appear 
on the fragment which gives the himation at the shoulder. On the frag- 
ment with maeander, the upright line on the left may belong to the camp- 
stool. Nike stands in front of him, wearing a chiton, and a himation passing 
over her left shoulder; she holds a caduceus in her left hand, and in her 
right an oinochoe, from which she fills the phiale. ‘The wine is expressed 
in red: so is her head-fillet; her earring in brown. Of the floating 
fragments, y and 6 give parts of her chiton and himation. There was 
a third figure: Eros flying down towards Zeus, holding an untied wreath; 
his right leg is bent at the knee, his left frontal. The height of the middle 
fragment on A is 0-18 m. 

B, Zeus, naked, running, holds a sceptre in his right hand, and lays 
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his left on the arm of Ganymede, who flees, looking round, a himation over 
both shoulders, a cock in his left hand. His eyes are bordered with brown 
like Zeus’s on A. 

I cannot place the floaters a, 6, €. 

The Eros on A requires explanation. Martin Robertson aptly COM 


pares the Italiote skyphos-fragment, by the Amykos painter, in New 
York (Bull. Metr. Mus. vii, p. 97, fig. 5; Fal, 52, p-61; Trendall Friihit. 
Vasen, pl. 11, c); but there a female, doubtless Hera, is touching the knee 


of Zeus, so the presence of Eros is easier to understand. Again, on a pyxis 





7 f - ;, - 


15. 


in Philadelphia (C. Smith Forman Coll. pl. 12, 364; Burl. Cat. 1903, pl. 
06, 1 74; Mus. journ. 7, Pp- 27° and 272) Eros leans on the back of 
Feus’s throne; but the scene is the Wedding of Herakles and Hebe, so 
there is a reason for the presence of Eros. On our vase the artist seems 
to have been already thinking of the Zeus and Ganymede on his reverse, 
and wishing to characterise Zeus as lover. It is natural to find Eros in 
pictures of Ganymede: for example, on a b. f. alabastron by the Diosphos 
painter in Berlin (2032: Annali 1876, pl. A; Haspels ABL, pl. 37, 1) 
Zeus pursues Ganymede, and Eros flies after Zeus, instigating him with a 
goad; on an Etruscan red-figured stamnos in Oxford (1917. 54), Zeus 
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collapses dumbfounded as Ganymede reveals his charms, and Eros looks 
at Zeus with a smile, 

The palaestra-scene on the neck consisted of ten figures: in the middle, 
two naked athletes washing at a laver; a sponge hangs on the wall to the 
right; then come two groups of a man talking to a boy; behind the first 
boy, a pickaxe; the second boy 1s lost. Of the two similar groups to left 
of the athletes, good part of the first remains, and a scrap of the second. 
The other neck-picture represented a bull between two lions; to left of this 
is a pair of palmettes, and there must been have another pair to the night. 
The manes are brown, the ruffs black. The animals may be compared with 
those on a hydria by the same painter in the possession of Mr. de Ferrari 
in Rome (Rend. Pont. Acc. 10, p. 205). Lions we called them: but the right- 
hand animal on the hydria is female; and so it may have been here. The 








= 


artist is the Syleus painter (Alt. V’. pp. 160-2 and 473; sec also Richter 
and Hall, pp. 49-51)- For the drawing of the palmettes, especially the 
hearts, compare his pointed amphora in Brussels (R 303; GV, pll. 8-9) 
and his stamnos in Copenhagen (CV, pl. 135; Jacobsthal Ornamente, pl. 
102, b); for the Nike, his stamnos in the Louvre (G 181: CV, pl. 13, 1); 
for the Zeus and the phiale, his earlier treatment of the same subject on a 
pelike in the Louvre (G 223: CV, pl. 43, I and 8): this vase is attributed 
to ‘ the painter of the Wurzburg Athena’ in Att. V. p. 112 no. 7, but the 
vases 1 collected under that heading, as I noticed in Richter and Hall, 
p. 51, are early works of the Syleus painter. 

* 16-20. Lekythoi by the Bowdoin painter and in his manner (see 
Att. V. pp. 138-43 and 472; V. Pol. pp. 18-19; Haspels ABL, pp. 157-00). 
He began working before the end of the archaic period, but went on 
well into the third quarter of the fifth century. 16, with part of a female 
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figure standing to right, must be by himself; probably also 17, with the 
same subject. The altar on 18, as far as it goes, may also be his. The 
flame is red. 19 might be from a figure of a youth sitting playing the 
flute, as on his lekythoi in Liverpool and Bowdoin; the flute-case, with 
white tags, hanging on the wall. Another fragment, not figured, probably 
belongs, giving the lower edge of the himation and part of the stool. 
20, with a female figure at an altar, is not by the painter himself, but 1s 
more or less in his manner. 

91. Fragment of a lekythos. A woman (chiton, himation on the 
left arm, saccos) running with something in her mght hand of which only 





Ae 
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a corner is preserved, perhaps a sacrificial basket of the type studied by 
Richter (A7A 1907, 422-8; AJA 1926, 422-6; Richter and Hall, p. 216) 
and Deubner (fd/, 40, pp. 210-23). By the Providence painter (Aft. V. 
pp- 132-6 and 472; V. Pol. pp. 16-17 and 79): about 470. 

22. Fragments of a lekythos. The height of the picture, plus the 
border, was about 0-195 m. No relief-contour. Hermes running to right 
looking round; chlamys, winged boots, caduceus. The head-fillet in red. 
Unmeaning letters to both sides of the figure. About 470 B.c. By the 
Nikon painter (Att. V. pp. 131-2 and 472). 

23, Fragment of a column-krater. Arming. What remains is the 
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upper part of a woman holding the warrior’s shield ready for him. The 
device a lion. By the Leningrad painter (Att. V. pp. 245-8; FV. Pal. 
pp. 40-4 and 80), one of the early classical mannerists. — 

24. Fragments of a pelike. There were two figures on each side, and 
the subjects will be plain from a pelike by the same painter in Bologna 





24. a4, 


(163: Zannoni pl. 17, 3-5). Fragments B-y show a boy, and the night 
hand of one talking to him. Fr. « (a male leaning on his stick) 1s either 
from the same figure as the hand, or from the corresponding figure on 
the other side of the vase: so is fr. 8. The artist-is again the Leningrad 
painter. 





a5. 26. 


a5. Fragment of a pelike. Height 0-095. A man with a stick, and 
a woman. ‘The tip of her nose is damaged by pitting. About 470- 
460 B.c., by the Orchard painter (Att. V. pp. 311-13 and 476). 

26. Fragments of a bell-krater. Early classical period. What remains 
of the picture on A is a helmet of ‘ Thracian’ type, not worn, but held or 
hanging. The cheek-piece, covered with relief-lines on a dark brown 
ground, recalls the treatment of hair by the painter of the Woolly Satyrs 
(Alt. V. pp. 343-4 and 477) on his calyx-krater in Palermo and his bell- 
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krater fragment in Bowdoin. One of the other fragments gives a small 
part of the right-hand figure on the reverse, and immediately above the 
picture the egg-and-dot pattern which is almost entirely broken away in 
the fragment figured. 

27. Fragment of a lekythos, with the upper half of a woman standing 
frontal and looking round to left. Above, the border begins. One of 
the many lekythoi by the Aischines painter (Att. V. pp. 320-3): compare, 
for instance, one in Leningrad (7HS, 48, pl. 2a). Early classical period. 





28. Fragment of a stemless cup. Height 0-056. The under-side of 
the foot is modelled. An athlete stands at a laver, dipping his hands 
into the water, the same subject as on the neck of the volute-krater no. 1 5 
above. ‘Third quarter of the fifth century. 

29. Fragment of a stemless cup. Height o-o82. The under-side of 
the foot is modelled. An athlete leaning on a pular. Behind him, a 
laver. The make of the vase is the same as in the last, so 1s the border, 
and the style is like. 
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30. Fragment of a stemless cup. Inside, a dwarf dancing. Short 
shanks, scanty beard. The platform is a plain rectangular block, and if 
it looks irregular in the photograph, that is due to the pitting of the surface, 
Dwarfs as entertainers are known from literature and from other monu- 
ments (Navarre in Daremberg and Saglio, 5.0, nanus; Merlin in Mon. 
Piot 18, pp. 9-14, bronzes from Mahdia; Albizzati Statua ellenistica di 
acrobata in Historia 1, 4, pp- 43-54; Breccia Mon. de U'Eg yple eréco-romaine 
11, 1 pl. 32, 5 and p. 68, 405), and a very good dancing dwarf, on a 
stamnos-fragment in Erlangen, was published recently by Prof. Lippold 
(Zu den Imagines Illustrium in RM 52, pl. 14). There the dwarf’s name 
ends in KAEIAHS, which Lippold aptly restored as [Hippo]kleides. He 
suggests that the picture is a parody of the story known to us from Herodotus. 
I am more inclined to take it as a scene from contemporary life, supposing 
that there was a popular dancing dwarf in Athens at the time, who called 
himself Hippokledes after his noble predecessor. This is a common practice 





with public entertainers. There were two Phrynes in the fourth century ; 
the original name of the second having been Mnesarete. In modern 
times the name of Sharkey has been borne by two celebrated pugilists: 
the first, an Irishman, born I think in Louth, must have been thirty years 
older than the second, who was originally a Lithuanian American of the 
name of Cocosey. Sandow, again, as Mr. Michael Marks reminds me, 
won his title of World’s Strongest by vanquishing a man called Samson. 

The Erlangen fragment is by the painter of the Leningrad Amazono- 
machy (Att. V. pp. 396-7; FHS, 56, p. 91, left), a companion of Poly- 
gnotos. Our stemless is contemporary Or little later, must have been 
painted about 439; and if anybody insisted on calling our dwarf Hippo- 
kledes, I should not think much less of him. 

91, Fragments of a skyphos. Height, as far as preserved, 0-130. 
The same scene is on both sides of the vase, a youth, his himation about 
his waist, sitting playing the lyre, and a naked youth standing beside him, 
frontal, a fillet in his right hand, his left arm akimbo. This is a late work 
of the Marlay painter (see Aft. V. pp. 413-14), about 430 B.c, Other 
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skyphoi by him are in Leningrad (St. 808; A, Compte Rendu 1863, p. 183; 
Licht Sittengeschichte 1, p. 253) and Taranto (50943: .NSe, 1936, p. 225): 
see also p. 150 of this number of the Journal; and the next two fragments. 

32. Fragment of a skyphos. Height 0-037. Youth with lyre, Fillet 
with three high peaks. By the Marlay painter. See the last. 

33. Fragment, probably of a skyphos. Height o-o45. Youth playing 
the flute. By the Marlay painter: perhaps a little earlier than 31 and 32, 
See 31. 

Fi Fragment of a skyphos. Head of a boy with his himation brought 
up over the back of his head. No relief contour. About 430: Later 
manner of the painter of London E 777 (Att. V. pp. 28 1-3 and 476): by 





the painter of Heidelberg 211 (Campana Fr. p. 26 on pl. 18 B55): cf. 
especially his cup-fragment Agora P 10027. | 

35- Fragment of a skyphos. Height 0-067. Komos: two youths 
dancing along: one holds a cup, the other, who turns round to his com- 
panion, a torch. About 430: late manner of the painter of London E 777. 
Compare, perhaps, the skyphos, in the Spinelli collection at Cancello, 
known to me only from the ny reproduction in Philippart Cér. grecque en 
lialie ii pl. 6, second row, left. 

36. Fragment ofastemless cup. The under-side of the foot is moulded. 


= 


Inside, an athlete with an acontion. About 425: late manner of the painter 
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of London E 777, and very like the work of his follower the Koropi painter: 
see this number of the Journal, p. 152. 

37, Fragments of a bell-krater. On the left, a column, then a couch 
with two reclining on it, and beside the couch a table, then a flute-girl in a 





chiton standing to left, then a second couch with a table beside it, and two 
persons reclining on it, a youth looking round, and a male holding a stem- 
less cup in his right hand. The black are on the cup 1s the handle. Group 


of Polygnotos, about 440-436. 





a bell-krater or calyx-krater. Warrior leaving home. 
aring a corslet, and round his head a broad 
in his left hand. Inscription KA[AOS]. 


98. Fragment of 
A youth stands frontal, we 2 
band, and holding his helmet 
About 430 8.c. Group of Polygnotos. 


39. Bell-krater. A, Theseus and Sinis. Sinis grasps his pine; Theseus, 
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sword in hand, seizes him; Theseus’ friend moves up. The friend is 
bearded, and holds a pair of spears. Theseus’ spears are laid aside. 
Sinis’ clothes hang on the pine. For the group of Theseus and Sinis com- 
pare the bell-kraters in Bonn (inv. 1216.64: CV pl. 31, 13) and Madrid 
(11021: Ossorio, pl. 31, 3); for the presence of a companion, the bell- 
kraters in Ferrara (Aurigemma’ p. 233 =p. 273) and the Vatican 
(Inghirami VF 2, pl. 111). B, two youths and a boy. About 425 B.c. 
A late work of the painter of the Louvre Centauromachy (Ait. V. pp. 405-8 
and 478; V. Pol. pp. 57-8). Such works are grouped under the heading 
of ‘Lamb painter’ in Att. V. (pp. 407-8): but the Lamb painter, as I 
observed in V. Pol. p. 57, is no other than the painter of the Louvre 
Centauromachy in his latest period. 





4t. 


40. Bell-krater. A, athletes: a jumper between a young trainer with 
a wand and an athlete with a strigil. A fragment not figured gives the left 
foot of the jumper and part of the barrier. On B, remains of the middle 
and right-hand figures: a boy standing to right, and a male leaning on his 
stick to left. Same period and painter as the last. 

41. Fragments of a bell-krater, mended in antiquity. Height of the 
picture, without the upper border, 0-136. A, komos: on the left of the 
picture, a youth walking, with lyre and plectrum, preceded by a friend 
dancing; the third figure is lost. On B, head and breast of the right- 
hand figure, a youth, remain, and tiny bits of the other two figures. About 
430 ao by the Hephaistos painter (Att. V. pp. 415-16 and 478; V. Pol. 
P- 59). 

42. Fragments of a bell-krater. Height of the picture, including the 
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lower border, 0-205. A, a horseman setting out. Chlamys, sandals, 
and stockings, petasos slung round his neck. In front of him a woman darts 





away, no doubt looking back. Behind him stands a man in a himation 
with a staff or sceptre, watching; on the other side of the picture a male ina 
himation, standing to left. 





The same subject 1s depicted on an earlier vase, the column-krater, 
by the painter of the Louvre Centauromachy, Louvre G 361 (CV IIT 1d, 
pl. 27, 1-3): it is not clear that the horseman is pursuing the woman. 
Cf. also a fourth-century calyx-krater in the British Museum, 1931, I-19. I 
(BMQ 5, pl. 51, €)- 
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Tail-end of the mannerist school, about 425 B.c.: near the painter 
of Oxford 529 (Att. V. p. 418; CV Oxford, p. 21), especially, perhaps, his 
column-krater in Syracuse (12233), where the youth's right hand recurs, 
and the crease between his jaw and neck. 

43. Fragments of a bell-krater. The middle fragment is o-129 
across, A, sacrifice. In the middle, the altar, the cornice of which is 
decorated with a wreath of laurel or olive in relief. On the altar, the 
firewood, neatly laid, and the tail-bone of the sacrificed animal. There is 
no indication of flames. The priest, dressed in a himation, stands at the 





+3: 


altar, about to pour the hbation from a stemless cup, which is drawn in 
three- quarter view from above, with the wine in it done in brown. A 
naked boy faces him, holding meat on a pair of spits ready to roast. His 
right leg was frontal and bent at the knee. Behind him is a man of whom 
only the head remains. Like the splanchnopt, he wears a wreath of small 
leaves: the leaves are reserved, the stem and berries white. The frontal 
foot near the lower right-hand corner in the reproduction is almost certainly 
the priest's. Beyond this, at the right end of the picture, another male, 
wearing a himation, is standing to left. ‘The head facing left belongs either 
to this figure or, less probably, to the priest. 7 

Two fragments not reproduced give more of the maeander. About 
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right hand; other fragments bits of woman similarly dressed, but not enough 
for the subject to be made out. On fr. 1 there are white lines indicating 
hilly ground; on 6 and A bits of handle-palmettes. was one of the 
best vases from Al Mina. About 420 B.c., by the Dinos painter (Ait. V. 
Pp. 447-59). 

47. Fragments of a bell-krater. On one fragment, head and shoulder 
of a satyr leaning forward on something, to right, with a thyrsus. On the 
other (0-127 across), two figures facing to left: a maenad, looking up, with 
a thyrsus in her hand, euay seated; and a satyr, also with a thyrsus; 
above him, a branch of vine with a bunch of grapes. White fillets, white 
shoots from the thyrsi. Late fifth century, manner of the Dinos painter. 
By the same hand a calyx-krater from Thebes in the University of Vienna, 
166. Compare, too, the bell-krater Agora P 10016, especially the drawing 





of the leaves and the thyrsi: the Agora vase is also in the manner of the 
Dinos painter. 

48. Fragment, probably of a column-krater. Symposion. A youth 
or man, reclining to left, with his elbow on a cushion, turns and puts his 
arm in front of the flute-girl as she passes. She turns round and stops 
playing. She seems displeased: cf. below, no. 55, and Aelian VH 12 
p- 119, 7-8 and p. 120, 4-6 Hercher. Her face is in three-quarter view, 
and the youth’s will have been too. To the right, breast and raised right 
arm of a reclining man. The girl wears a chiton which leaves the arms 
free, a himation, and a chaplet with ivy-leaves. The youth also wears a 
chaplet. About 425 3.c.: the style recalls the painter of Athens 1454 
(Att. V. pp. 450 and 479), but is less delicate. 

49. Fragment of a bell-krater. Height 0-085. Sacrifice. The priest, 
dressed in a himation, leans on his stick, holding a stemless cup in his right 
hand and a handful of groats (éAai) in his left, ready to place on the altar. 
There is some brown shading in the hollows of the folds; the cup is also 
browned. Not far from the Kleophon and Dinos painters: about 425 to 420. 
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50. Fragment of a bell-krater. Height 0-036. A female head, and 
a tripod. By the Cadmus painter (Ait. V. pp. 451-2): about 420 B.c. 

51. Fragment of a bell-krater. Height o-o62. Apollo sitting on the 
Tripod, with his feet on the Omphalos: compare the relief dedicated 
by Xenokrateia, Athens 2756 (Svoronos pl. 181; “Ep. “Apx- 1937) _P: 
102), or a statue in the Villa Albani (Helbig 1848; E.A. 4530-3; replica 
in Naples, 135). He wears a himation ornamented with small crosses and 
bordered with wave-pattern and a row of horses’ heads between two rows of 
dots. His laurel-staff, held in his right hand, shows beside his right shank. 
The omphalos, black, with reserved edge, is decorated with a branch of laurel, 
reserved, and a wreath in white. The style recalls the Cadmus painter. 





The himation-border is repeated on two vases closely connected with him, 
a pelike in San Francisco (Coll. Lambros pl. 12, no. 74; A, Festgabe Bliimner, 
pl. at p. 440; see also Schefold in jal 52, pp. 65-6), and a hydria in 
Leningrad (St. 2189: Compte Rendu 1860, pl. 5). ta” : 

52. Fragment of a bell-krater. Height 0-132. Mended in antiquity. 
Part of the right half of the picture remains—the handle came on the 
right. A youth, evidently with his right foot raised and set on a rock: 
short chiton of thick material, with an embattled border at the neck; 
chlamys, baldrick, petasos, two spears. ‘4 woman facing him. On the 
left, the hand of a third figure holding spear or sceptre, probably spear, 
so the companion of the youth. Between the woman and the youth, a 
plant, which ceases before the break, and serves to indicate the terrain. 
About 420 B.c. Recalls the Pothos painter, but not by him: by the same 
hand, I believe, a calyx-krater with Apollo and Marsyas, formerly 1n the 
Hope collection (Tillyard 122, pl. 19) and now in the Paris market, with 
Messrs. Feuardent. 
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430 B.c., by the Kleophon painter (Aft. V. pp. 419-21), who has left several 
good pictures of sacrifices; compare the bell-krater fragment in Oxford 
(G 720: CV, pl. 66, 31). 

A list of splanchnopts is given by Greifenhagen in CV, Bonn, p. 40 
on pl. 34, 10; see also below, no. 54. 

44. Fragment of a calyx-krater or bell-krater. Height o-o42. Eros. 
By the Kleophon painter, like the last. 





45. Fragment of a bell-krater or calyx-krater. Height 0-055. Head 
and shoulder of a youth, who wears a chaplet of the sort worn by revellers. 
Two hands are raised in frontofhim. Thestyle is close both to the Kleophon 
painter and to his pupil the Dinos painter: early work of the Dinos painter ? 
About 425 B.c. | 

46. Fragments of a bell-krater. The right-hand figure on one side 
(e and x) was a woman seated to right (and no doubt looking round), 
with her left hand in her lap; then came the handle-palmettes. Fr. 6 
gives part of a woman to left, her forearms extended in her himation; 
fr. a the middle of a woman to right, holding her himation up with her 
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53. Fragment of a vase. Height 0-067. Thin wall; inside, reserved 
to the level of the knees, then dull black. Perhaps from an oenochoe. 
A male advancing to right in violent action, his right leg frontal. I figure 
this fragment because the himation, about to fall off, caught only over the 
left shoulder and the right thigh, is exactly repeated in the Herakles of the 
two cups by Aristophanes in Boston (FR pl. 128-9), in the Theseus on the 
volute-krater by the painter of the New York Centauromachy in New York 
(FR in, p. 52; Richter and Hall pl. 161, 163), and on a fragment in Odessa 
(von Stern Theodosia, pl. 3, 16: compared with the last vase by Hauser 
in FR i, p. 55). These four vases are all contemporary with our fragment, 
which is to be dated about 420 or 410. On a calyx-krater of the late fourth 
century in Athens (1251: Schefold UAV, pl. 43, 1 and pl. 44, 1) the 
himation of Theseus also resembles ours, though less closely; for the lower 
part, though not the upper, the Theseus of the West Pediment at Olympia 





ir J 


aa. 


may be compared, and the Theseus of the volute-krater in New York 
(FR pl. 116; Richter and Hall pl. 98); for the upper—the lower is 
missing—the Theseus fighting Centaurs on fragments from the school 
of Polygnotos, Agora P 12641. 

54. Fragment of a bell-krater. Burnt grey. A, sacrifice. B, males 
and boy (a boy standing to right, between two males leaning on their 
sticks). ‘The figures on A are disposed on uneven ground. At the white 
altar, which is piled with firewood, the priest stands, dressed in a himation, 
pouring the lbation from the stemless cup in his right hand; his other 
hand is open in a gesture of prayer. A small Nike flies towards him, 
wearing a peplos with overfall, her arms extended: the hands are lost. 
A fragment not figured gives part of her wings, white like her flesh. To 
right of the firewood, the butt ofa spit is seen, with the usual guard. Another 
fragment, not figured, gives the end of the spit with the meat on it, and to 
left, a pair of horns fastened up in the sanctuary. Behind the priest are 
two males in himatia, one of them leaning on his stick with his right arm 
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akimbo. A fragment, not figured, joins, giving his breast, his right fore- 
arm, and part of his left hand. This completed the picture leftwards. A 
loose fragment has part of a small tripod on it, in white. The ledge below 
the volutes of the altar is decorated with egg pattern. A slab rests on the 
volutes. The space between slab and altar is painted white like the rest, 
and covered with dots in dark brown. Now the slab is a fire-brick: to 
protect the stone altar from splitting with the heat, the fire was laid not 
on the altar itself, but on a fire-brick placed on top of the altar. The 
name may have been &ritupov (Hesychius s. v. GupéAn, quoted by Gow in 





FHS 32, p. 235), although éritrupov had a wider sense. Another good 
representation of a fire-brick is on the bell-krater by Polion in Bonn 
(CV, pl. 19, 1); and there as here the space between slab and volutes 
is painted white and covered with dark dots. This I had thought of as 
representing cinders; but Mr. Ludwig Bachrich tells me that it 1s 
certainly a layer of cinders mixed with mortar—the best insulating 
material now as then. The only difference between present practice and 
ancient is that the cinders are now made from coke instead of wood. 
He adds that the modern engineer in drawing his plans uses just the 


same convention to indicate a mixture of cinders and mortar. An earlier 
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representation of the same thing may be seen on a volute-krater in Ferrara 
(Aurigemma!? p. 181 =® p. arr). | rks: | PS; 
About 420-10. There is something in the drawing of the himatia 
that recalls the Talos painter, whose garments, as H. R. W. Smith says, 
always look as if they had been well slept in. 
55. Fragment of a bell-krater, About 420 B.c, rather than later? 
A, symposion. On the right, right shoulder, breast, and arm (down to 





the wrist) of a naked woman leaning back and resting her elbow on some- 
thing. She wears a brassi¢re, black, but reserved on the breast, with a 
dark dot at the nipple; and a cord worn bandolier-wise. On the left, at a 
lower level, a man, facing right, puts out his right arm and touches her 
breast. The scene is from a symposion: the woman is a professional 
dancer; and one of the guests (unless he be the host) 1s toying with her, 
For the sort of motive cf. no. 48 above. The man is reclining, with his left 
elbow, I take it, on a cushion; while the woman leans, half sitting, against 
the head of his couch. On an earlier vase, a column-krater once in the 
Coghill collection (Millingen Vases de Coghill, pl. 8: by the painter of 
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London E 480, Att. V. p. 310 no. 7) the flute-girl takes up the same position 
as our dancer. . 

Between the two figures, there is something suspended : it is a piece of 
meat—the hindquarters of a kid. Joints of meat are sometimes seen hang- 
ing on the wall, for instance in the Italiote column-krater by the Sisyphos 
yainter in the British Museum (F 174: BSR 11, p. 32, fig. 1) or an Italiote 
yell-krater in Newcastle (Tillyard, 220, pl. 31). 

The brassiére was often worn by female dancers and acrobats: Wat- 
zinger (in FR iii, pp. 322-3) gives many instances. From these the Attic 
painters borrowed it for the woman athlete Atalanta: see the cup in the 
Louvre, and the Ferrara volute-krater mentioned below on no. 79. 

56. Fragment of a_ bell-krater. Height 0-043. Sacrifice. About 
420 B.c, The tail-bone lies on the altar. The priest puts his hands into 
a vessel held by an attendant in front of him. The subject is clear from 
a Boston bell-krater in the manner of the Kleophon painter (95.25: Vases 
in America, p. 182, fig. 114, whence Rumpf Religion der Griechen, fig. 162). 
The vessel contains groats for sprinkling on the altar: see no. 49. Still 
closer, in some respects, is a second Boston bell-krater, 95-24, in the manner 
of the Chrysis painter: the drawing of the vessel is the same, and it is covered 
with a light brown wash as here; and the attendant, like ours, has tied his 
himation round his waist. A vessel of this shape appears in other sacrificial 
scenes: on the volute-krater fragment by the painter of the New York 
Centauromachy in Leningrad (FR iii, p. 53; Hahland Vasen um Meidias, 
pl. 17, a); ona pelike in Leningrad (Schefold UKV, figs. 71-2); on a bell- 
krater in Vienna (1144: Millingen AUM, pl. 51; jal, 27, Pp. 265); ona 
Campanian bell-krater in the Louvre (Millingen AUM, pl. 12-13). It is 
a kind of measure. A handle is sometimes indicated, as here, although 
the vessel is not held by it. The measure might be used for liquids as well 
as solids: with a handle you could dip it into liquid without putting your 
hand in. 

57, Pelike. Height 0-34. A, youth and woman at an altar; B, two 
youths at an altar. No relief-contour. The youth on A is wreathed with 
olive or laurel, has a wrap under his nght armpit and over his left wrist, 
and leans on a stick. ‘The woman wears a peplos with a long overiall, 
overgirt, and holds a tendril in her right hand. Late fifth century: 
by the same hand, a pelike from Cyrenaica in the Louvre (M 85: 
CV d pl. 48, 1-2). | | 

58. Fragment of a lebes gamikos. Height 0:075.. On the stand, 
a maid, dressed in a peplos with overfall, overgirt, holding a basket and 
‘a sash. Her headband 1s in white. To the left hangs a sash, with white 
tags. Last decade of the fifth century. 

9. Fragment of a bell-krater. Height o-o62. A maenad setting 
her right foot on a rock (part of the thigh remains) and holding a tympanon 
in her right hand. Peplos, fawn-skin, broad headband, earring. Near 
the end of the fifth century. Exaggeration of the Meidian ideal—great 
eye; straight forehead-nose line; nose, lips, and receding chin small and 
huddled together. 

Go. Bell-krater. Height 0-325. A, oklasma. B, youths. On 4, one 
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dressed in Oriental costume is dancing on a table, watched by Dionysos 
and a maenad, and accompanied on the flute by a satyr. The dancer's 
costume consists of a sleeved and trousered garment: leather shoes: a 
short over-garment of thick material decorated with a wreath in the middle, 
with borders of rays and concentric semi-circles, and with a spotted band 
down the front; a belt; a tiara, spotted outside, and lined with black; 
and round the tiara, a band. The head is down, the knees are bent, 
the right leg raised and advanced, the arms extended with thumbs touching. 
Dionysos and the maenad both stand with one arm akimbo, and an upright 
thyrsus in the other hand. Dionysos has a cloak, over both arms: the 
maenad wears a peplos with a fawnskin girt over it. The thing hanging 
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from the satyr’s forearm is a flute-case, not the usual skin kind but improvised 
out of a piece of cloth—a kerchief or the like: a similar flute-case appears, 
I think, on the neck of the Talos vase in Ruvo (Bull. Nap. iii, pl. 6). Above, 
between the heads of satyr and maenad, a bucrane. 

On the subject, see no. 82. 

The date must be the last decade of the fifth century or not much 
earlier, and the style is so like that of the Nikias painter (Ait. V. pp. 466 
and 479) that I ask myself whether it may not be his own work rather than 
a school-piece. With the reverse compare, for example, those of his 
bell-kraters in Lecce (630: CV, IV Dr pl. 11, 2) and in the Gallatin 
collection (CV, pl. 25, 6) 

See the next. 
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61. Fragments of a bell-krater. Burnt grey. A, symposion. B, 
youths. The style is exactly the same as in the last vase. 

62. Fragment of a bell-krater. Height of the picture without the 
borders, 0-142. A, symposion. Two men reclining on a couch with their 
left elbows resting on cushions. One raises his right arm and takes hold 
of his neck, a common attitude in symposia (see Hauser in FR ii, p. 230, 
and Jacobsthal Gott. V. p. 60). His companion turns and looks at him, 
extending his right arm, perhaps holding a drinking-vessel. Between 
the two, a lampstand. Below, a table, and a leg of the couch. Daft style 
of the beginning of the fourth century: there are three other bell-kraters 
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by the same hand, one in Bonn (inv. 1614: CV, pl. 21, 2), two in Athens 
(see p. 150 of this number of the Journal). 

63. Stemless cup, deep, with offset lip. Cups of this shape (CV, 
Bonn, pl. 11, 7) are very common in the earlier part of the fourth century, 
but ours is not by any of the regular painters ofthem. There is no decoration 
inside. Outside, A, Nike and two athletes: B, the like. Nike wears a 
peplos with overfall, overgirt. The wreath she should be holding is not 
indicated. Beginning of the fourth century. 

64-76. Squat lekythoi. Nine of the small squat lekythoi found at Al 
Mina are published in 7HS, 58, p. 23. Three hands are distinguishable. 
The male head 1, the female heads 2 and 7-9, the goose 3, are by the 
Mina painter. There are also two panthers by him, one of which is 
figured here (height 0-138); and perhaps a fawn. I do not know any 
other vases that are certainly his: but the panthers Oxford 1925.4465 
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(CV, pl. 63, 8) and Dresden ZV. 2989 (AA, 1925, p. 123), and another in 
Mr. Gallatin’s collection, are very like the two from Al Mina. 

Nos. 4-6 on JHS, 58, p. 23 are by a still humbler artist, recognisable 
by the straggly hair of his persons. ‘There are plenty of squat lekythoi 
by the Straggly painter in other collections, and a list will be given in 
my Aftic Vase-painters: meanwhile I quote Cracow National Museum inv. 
120762 (CV, pl. 1, Pologne, 96, 9), Warsaw, Choynowski collection, inv. 
31766 (CV, pl. 1, Pologne 106, 19) ; Copenhagen CV, pl. 168, 1, and pl. 
168, 5; Corinth AFA, 1930 p. 338, 1; Oxford 1910.71 and 72 (CV, 
pl. 40, 8 and 12), and Oxford 1938.3. | 





The maid with a box, no. 76 (present height 0-083) is by a third 
painter: Copenhagen 164 (CV, pl. 167, 4) and Agora P 5267 are by the 
same hand; and many others, as will appear. 

All three groups belong to the end of the fifth century and the beginning 
of the fourth. | 

77. Fragment of a bell-krater or calyx-krater. Height 0-062. A 
boy bending. Two furrows on the forehead. A wreath hangs above. 
Late fifth century or beginning of the fourth century. This may be from a 
sacrifice, at least I am reminded of the boy bending as he leads a sheep to 
the altar on the bell-kraters Boston 95.25 (Vases in America, p. 182, fig. 
114: manner of the Kleophon painter) and Boston 95.24 (manner of the 
Chrysis painter). Other motives are of course possible: look for instance 
at the boy who bends and takes the lid off a box on the bell-krater in Vienna 
with Herakles sacrificing to Chryse (1144: Laborde i, pl. 23, whence 
Stengel Aultusalterttimer, pl. 3, 113 jdl, 27; p- 165). 
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78. Fragment of a bell-krater. Height 0-07. A woman tuning her 
harp, turning her head away from it. Chiton, himation, necklace, earring, 
bracelet; hair in a sling. The decoration of the chiton consists of dotted 
lines forming diamonds with crosslets in the middle (see von Lorentz in 
RM, 52, p. 193), with rows of palmettes, a border of spirals or tendrils 
at the neck and another of arcs and strokes at the sleeve. Four harp-strings 
are shown. Lower, the head of one facing left, with a white fillet, ivy- 
leaves, and a broad headband. Above, a sprig of ivy, probably suspended. 
Near the beginning of the fourth century. On harps see Herbig in AM, 
54; Pp. 164-93. 
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79. Fragmentary bell-krater, mended in antiquity. Height of the 
picture as far as preserved, 0-125. A, Atalanta. B, three youths. A 
woman stands in the middle of A, looking up, her arms raised, arranging her 
hair. She is naked—may of course be wearing brassiére and loincloth. 
Her chiton hangs near her, swinging in the wind. She has earrings. 
Eros sits above, holding up a mirror for her to see herself in. To the left 
two youths, athletes. One is standing at a laver, with a strigil in his right 
hand, his left arm extended to touch his companion, who sits on the laver 
and turns his head towards him. A himation hangs above them, and a 
strigil. ‘The seated youth looks younger than the other, at least his hair is 
longer. The upper member of the laver-stand is decorated with egg- 
pattern; the under-side of it is drawn as if seen from below, although the 
basin itself is in pure profile. The woman, naked among naked youths 
in the palaestra, can only be Atalanta; and the figure resembles one on a 
cup in the Cabinet des Médailles (818: Gaz. arch. 1880, pl. 14), where the 
naked woman, facing to right, looking up, her right hand raised to her 
hair, with a laver behind her, and the naked youth sitting opposite her, 
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are identified by inscriptions as Atalanta and Peleus. The Paris cup is by 
the Jena painter (FHS, 48, p. 127; Hahland Vasen um Merdias, pp. 20-1) 
and may be dated about 390; the Mina vase is more old-fashioned but 
cannot be much earlier. 

Three Attic cups of 450-430 have inside a picture of Atalanta, naked, 
and an athlete, no doubt Peleus: Boston 03.820, Ferrara (tomb 991), 
Villa Giulia 48234. Atalanta is shown naked, among the Argonaut 
athletes, on fragments of a volute-krater from the school of Polygnotos, 
about 440, in Ferrara (tomb 404: part, N5c, 1927, pl. 19, 2; part, but not 
the figure of Atalanta, Aurigemma®* p. 205 = 2 p. 237); in another con- 
text, on the calyx-krater by the Dinos painter, about 420, in Bologna 
(g00: Mus. It. 2, pl. 2, whence Pfuhl fig. 578-9). Atalanta alone, in the 





79: 


palaestra, on the Euaion painter's cup in the Louvre, about 450-440 
(now republished in Eneyel. phot. 1, p. 8, b: holding a pickaxe, not ° the 
athlete’s cane’). Atalanta naked, in a different context, on the fourth- 
century Etruscan mirror in Berlin (Gerhard £fr. Spiegel, pl. 176) and on 
an even finer one in the collection of Professor Curtius. Atalanta wrestles 
with Peleus on the Chalcidian hydria in Munich (FR, pl. 31); ona lost 
Attic hydria of the same period (Micali, Mon. ined. pl. 41) and on a good 
many other Attic b. f. vases; also on ar. f. cup by Oltos in Bologna, near 
the end of the sixth century (361: CV, pl. 1, 3, pl. 3, and pl. 4, 4-5)- 

An athlete standing at a laver, and another athlete sitting on it and 
looking round at him, is the subject of a cup in Florence (CV, pl. E, B 5) 
- which belongs to the same period as the three Atalanta cups mentioned 
above. 

80. Fragment of a bell-krater. Height o-112. Comparison with a 
complete work by the same hand, the bell-krater London F 64 (Mem. 
Linc. 6 ser., 1, pl. 3, 1) will make the subject clear; Nike driving Herakles 
to Olympos. Early fourth century. A list of works by the painter of 
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F 64 will be given in my Altic Vase Painters. This was one of his favourite 
subjects, for it is repeated on his bell-kraters in the Cabinet des Médailles 
(430: Millin PVA i, pl. 18), in the Jatta collection at Ruvo (422: Ausonia, 
il, p. 64) and in the Rainone collection at S. Agata de’Goti (Gerhard AB, 
pl. 31, whence FR ii, p. 257, fig. go). Another work of his is the bell-krater 
London 1924.7—16.1 (Millingen Vases de Coghill, pl. 11). He is among the 
less Horid painters of his time. 

81. Fragment of a bell-krater. Helmet; and hair (wreathed with 
ivy), ear, neck, of a woman. Probably from a chariot scene, Nike and a 
warrior in a chariot. Same period and school as the last. 

$2. Bell-krater. Height as restored (with modern foot) o-34. A, 
symposion, with oklasma; B, maenad and satyrs. On A, Dionysos, bearded, 
reclining to left, holding kantharos and thyrsus. Behind him, a satyr, also 





reclining, his left elbow resting on the cushion, his right arm extended 
(the hand lost). On the other side of Dionysos, Hephaistos reclining, 
looking round, and extending his right hand with one finger through the 
handle of a cup as if to play kottabos. At the feet of Hephaistos a satyr 
sits playing the flute: so in the Berlin dinos, a satyr sits at the feet of 
Dionysos, playing the lyre (Furtwangler Sammlung Sabouroff, pl. 56; Hah- 
land Vasen um Meidias, pl. 12a). All four are looking at the central figure, 
a girl dancing on a table in the same attitude as the dancer in no. 60. 
She wears a short chiton and a tiara. Flesh and chiton are done in white: 
only the tiara and the long hair are in the ordinary r. f. technique. All 
this takes place in a simple wooden shed. Four of the poles supporting 
it are shown. Part of the superstructure appears to left and right of the - 
missing part of the vase. The guests recline not on couches but on mat- 
tresses covered with panther-skins. All except the dancer have ivy-leaves 
in their hair, Hephaistos a fillet as well, Dionysos a broad band decorated 
with spirals. The cushions are ornamented with various patterns— 
rosettes, wave, spiral, embattled, wreath, dots in threes. 
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On B, a maenad, wearing a peplos with overfall, overgirt, her foot 
raised and set on a rock or square stone, stretches her arms towards a 
satyr moving towards her; behind her another satyr dances or starts away. 

There are a good many representations of the Persian dance on vases 
and other monuments of the early fourth century. The latest study of the 
oklasma, as it was called in Greek, is by Schweitzer in Hermes 71, 1936, 
pp. 288-94. The following additions may be made to his list:— | 


(x) Al Mina, no. 60, above. 

(6B) Al Mina, no. 83, below. 

(y) An Attic calyx-krater which was formerly in the collection 
of Dr. J. C. Hoppin, but seems not to have passed with the rest of 
his vases to Harvard. ‘The chief figure is a girl in almost the same 
attitude as the dancer on no. 60, and wearing the same costume: 
the whole figure is white, tiara and all. She dances on the ground, 
but there is a table beside her, to mount if she wishes. Facing her 
is a woman in a chiton playing the flute. There are two spectators, 
in the same attitudes as those on no. 60, and both holding thyrsi: 
on the left of the picture, a maenad; on the right of it a satyr. 

(8) The Attic calyx-krater Athens 1390 (CC. 1894; “Eg. "Ap. 
1883, pl. 7a). The dance is in the open air, in the neighbourhood 
of a building indicated by a column. The dancer ts female, for the 
whole figure is white. A satyr dances, and two maenads watch. 

(c) All these vases were Attic: the calyx-krater Athens 12683 
(N. 1119: jdI, 32, p. 62) is a Boeotian imitation of Attic. 
The dancer, in full Oriental costume, kneels on a table. On the 
left, a woman plays the tympanon. A spare tara hangs on the wall. 
The oklasma bell-krater Athens 1387 (CC. 1923: dA, Dumont 
and Chaplain, i, pl. 17; A, Hermes 71, 1936, Beilage 1, Schweitzer) 
is also a close Boeotian imitation of Attic. 


Add that before the end of the sixth century, a young reveller on 
the volute-krater by Euphronios in Arezzo (FR, pll. 61-2, whence Pfuhl, 
fig. 395), if he is not dancing the oklasma, has got hold of one of the move- 
ments or something very like; and there are other early examples. 

In three of these pictures the dance is performed on a table, and in 
a fourth there is a table at hand. Tables make a good platform for dances 
and acrobatics—raise the performer, and give him a smooth, flat, resonant 
“floor.” Hippokledes called for a table when he passed to the second part 
of his programme (Hat. 6, 129, 3). For dancing on tables see Neugebauer 
in Berliner Museen, 45, pp- 27-35 and add the Kabeirian skyphos London 
B 78; for tumbling on tables, a hydria by Polygnotos in Naples (3232: 
FR, pl. 171, 1 and pp. 320-1), a Kabeirian skyphos in Athens (AM, 13, 
p. 425), or a pelike by the Agrigento painter in Athens (1399, CC. 1276), 
where a satyr mounts a table to juggle. 

It will be noticed that in many of the oklasma vases the setting 1s 
Dionysiac—either the god himself is present, or his satyrs and maenads 
are. I do not know the exact explanation of this; but observe that other 
vases of the period show Dionysos taking pleasure in watching dancers. 
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On an Attic bell-krater in Madrid (11080, L. 351: Leroux pl. 43, 2) the 
dancer is dressed in Oriental costume, but is beating a tympanon and not 
performing the oklasma; a satyr plays the flute accompaniment, and 
Dionysos looks on. Again, in a bell-krater in Berlin, Boeotian in close 
imitation of Attic (inv. 3326: AA, 1895, p. 40, fig. 16; Licht Sitfengeschichte 
i, p. 122: see Zahn in FR iii, p. 193 and Watzinger id. p. 323 note 10), 
the head and legs of the dancing-girl are in the same position as in the two 
vases from Al Mina, but both hands are on the hips: Eros points her out 
to Dionysos; and a maenad in peplos and fawn-skin stands watching and 
holding a thyrsus and a shield, for a shield it seems to be rather than a 
tympanon, and it may be a property, as Furtwangler suggested, to be used 
in the pyrrhic. 





I have called the young boon-companion Hephaistos: he has no 
hammer and tongs to distinguish him, but on a late fifth-century calyx- 
krater in the Giudice collection at Agrigento the youth who reclines 
beside Dionysos, crowned with ivy, and playing kottabos, is inscribed 
HOAIZTOZ. 

It is strange to find a satyr sharing the couch of his master, and I do 
not know any other monument in which the satyr is so exalted, 

The vase may be counted as belonging, like nos. 80-1, to the * plainer * 
wing of early fourth-century painting, and is to be grouped with a bell- 
krater fragment in Oxford (G 731: CV, pl. 67, 7) and bell-kraters in the 
Leverhulme collection (A, Tischbein tv, pl. 40; A, Tillyard, 152, pl. 25) 
and the National University, Dublin (A, Tischbein iii, pl. 53; A, Tillyard, 
155, pl. 25). 

83. Three fragments of a bell-krater mended in antiquity. On the 
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one reproduced (height 0-082), oklasma (see no. 82): a dancer, in sleeved 
garment and tiara, to left; in front, on a slightly higher level, part of a 
similar figure. The tiaras are ornamented with leaves. Above, a white 
column, half-seen, indicating a building. 

The other fragments give parts of two similar figures, dancing to 
right. Early fourth century, perhaps of the ‘ plainer” group (see nos. 
80-2). For the subject—a whole troupe of Oriental dancers—compare 
the fourth-century bell-krater Naples 942, which has three youthful dancers 
in Oriental costume, and a flute-girl. 





84. Fragments of a bell-krater. 4, symposion: Pan and satyr. 
Above, two reclining on the ground, with panther-skins under them, 
and no doubt mattresses as well: on the right, a satyr, his right arm ex- 
tended: on the left, turning round to him, Pan, his left arm extended with 
a drinking-horn, his right also extended but the hand lost. Pan has horns, 
a hooked nose, a big loose mouth, not much chin. His wreath is in white. 
A row of dots runs along the mouth of the drinking-horn, representing the 
decoration of the metal lip. Eros flies towards the satyr with a spotted 
and fringed sash in his left hand. His wreath is in white, with reserved 
leaves. | 

The other figures are on a lower level and are to be thought of as in 
the foreground. In the middle a male sits playing the flute. He is naked 
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except for a small garment, bordered with black and ornamented with 
circles, laid under his buttocks and hanging over his left thigh. In front 
of him a companion dances to the music. <A floating fragment gives his 
beard, neck, breast, left arm, as well as a piece of the egg-pattern round 
the handle of the vase. To left of the flute- -player, a woman, dressed in a 
peplos with overfall, stands to nght at a laver, with her right leg frontal 
and bent at the knee. Behind her a satyr, smaller than she, grasps her right 
forearm. No doubt she was looking round at him. A pet goose stands on 
the laver. We should expect the performers in the lower right- hand part 
of the picture to be satyrs, although the flute-player has no tail; in the 
other, that region of the body i is lost. 

There is a plant to right of the reclining satyr, another in front of the 
dancer, and a third at the lower edge, between him and the flute- -player. 





5. 


Water-birds are often seen standing on lavers: on a hydria by the 
Washing painter in the British Museum it is a duck (E 202: C. Smith 
BM Cat. ui, pl. 8, 1; Sudhoff Aus dem antiken Badewesen, 1 p. 68); on a 
Bocotian stemless cup, also in the British Museum (C. Smith, pl. 21, 1), a 
duckling; on a Faliscan stamnos in the Villa Giulia a heron or the like 
(3592: CV, IV Br, pl. 9, 3). | 

This is a very unusual scene, and I do not know anything like it. 
Early fourth century: for the style compare, perhaps, the bell-krater 
fragment, from Naucratis, Oxford G 728 (CV, pl. 67, 4). 

85. Fragmentary lekanis. A, the head of an Oriental, and a griffin; 
#, the same; between the two groups a ball. In the same style, the 
lekanides Berlin inv. 3264 (Schefold UAV, fig. 75) and Yale 168 (Baur 
p. 165, left), London F 136, a lekanis-like vase, also in the British Museum, 
old number 1670, and another vase of the same shape, from Olynthus, 
in Salonica (ATA. 1939, p- 73; fig. 91). Middle of the fourth century. 
Vases with similar heads were found at Olynthus (Robinson Olynthos, 
v, pl. 120-4, and that just quoted) and therefore made before 347 B.c. 
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86. The most important vase found at Al Mina [Plates II-VI] 1s a 
very large calyx-krater, 61 centimetres high and 55 across, the finest, | 
think, of all late Attic vases, although I do not forget the beauty of the 
lebes in Leningrad (Lukyanov and Grinyevich, pl. 1-4; Schefold UAV, 
pl. 33-4). Much is missing, and most of the white and gilded details have 
either disappeared or are almost invisible. The handles are lost. Great 





‘yok of the foot is restored, but a slice of it is preserved in all but its full 
eight. 

ih the early fourth century, the calyx-krater 1s not nearly such a 
favourite as the bell-krater; nor is it very common in the earlier Kerch 
period: but there are plenty of late Kerch calyxes. Most of these form 
a compact group and were decorated by a few closely allied artists (Hahland 
Vasen um Meidias, pp. 18-19; Schefold UAV, p. 159, iv). The Mina vase 
has nothing to do with this group. From its proportions, it would seem to 
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be earlier than they: for the general tendency of the calyx-krater is to 
become slenderer as time goes on (see Jacobsthal in Metr. Mus. St. 5, p. 136), 
and in the Mina vase the breadth is still o-g of the height (a small piece of 
the foot is restored, but the error cannot be great), whereas in the late 
Kerch group the ratio varies between o-7 and not much over 0-8. Ours 
goes rather with a vase in Salonica—found at Olynthus, and therefore 
prior to the year 347—where the ratio seems to have been somewhere 
about 0-926, but cannot be given exactly, as it is not clear from the half- 
tone or the description just how much of the foot is restored (Robinson 
Olynthas v, pl. 68-70). In London 71.7-22.3, a large black ‘ garland * 
krater, the ratio is 9°283; in the red-figured calyx London 1931.1—-13.1 
(BMQ v, pl. 51c) it is 8852. 

One of the characteristic components of the earlier calyx-krater, the 
offset member above the pictures, disappears in the fourth century, and the 
body swings into the lip without a break. 

The lip is an inverted echinus, decorated with egg-pattern; the lower 
division of the foot a thick torus. Both lip and foot have a deep groove 
near the top, and another near the bottom. 

The clay, as in many Kerch vases, has a yellow tinge. 

_ The pattern above the pictures is a reserved wreath, in four pieces, 
twined together half-way along each side and over each handle. 

The pattern below the pictures is unique, and important in the history 
of ornament. It is an alternation of flowers and bucranes; the flowers 
predominating. The lily-like anthemia present themselves as three long 
petals rising from an acanthus-calyx. Two stalks start from the calyx 
and run left and mght; each curling up into a pair of spiral-like tendrils 
forming an ess. Buds sit in the axils. The esses have a double function: 
they flank the anthemia and amplify the floral portion of the whole design; 
at the same time, the right-hand ess of one anthemion, together with the 
left-hand ess of the next, forms a kind of *lyre-palmette ’ which frames the 
bucrane. 

The bucrane is a favourite motive in Hellenistic and Roman decoration, 
especially on buildings (Napp Bukranion und Guirlande; Wuilleumier Le 
Trésor de Tarente, pp. 44-5; Deonna Délos, xviii, pp. 381-3). The 
received opimion is that as a decorative motive, alternating with other 
objects, it first appears in the third century B.c. (Loewy Anfange des 
Triumphbogens in Jb. der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, n.s. 2, p. 8; 
Napp of. cit. pp. 2-4): with phialai, in the Arsinoeion of Samothrace dedi- 
cated by Arsinoe I while she was still the wife of Demetrios Poliorketes, 
who died in 281 (Conze, Hauser and Benndorf Arch. Untersuchungen auf 
Samothrake i, pl. 62 and ii, 2 11rt); with rosettes, in the Ptolemacion of 
Samothrace dedicated by Ptolemy II Philadelpheus, who reigned from 
285 to 247 (id. u, pl. 40 and p. 41); connected by swags, and alternating 
with phialai, in the Temple of Demeter at Pergamon dedicated by 
Philetairos and Eumenes between 269 and 263 (AM, 35, pl. 20, p. 382, 
and pp.-437—8). Our vase is half a century older than the earliest of these. 

The particular combination on our vase is not one that became popular. 
Other fourth-century vases have more popular combinations. In an 
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Attic bell-krater found at Lecce and now in Vienna, the sole decoration 
of the black body consists of a wreath from which a row of bucranes are 
suspended, connected by fillets. The vase is published by Kurt Miller 
(Der Leichenwagen Alexanders des Grossen, p. 61), but he does not mention the 
bucranes. It is hardly later than the Mina krater, ifat all. Onan Apulian 
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Greek mascaroon krater in Naples (3230: phot. Sommer 11056: Ajax 
and Cassandra) one of the divisions of the neck is ornamented with an 
alternation of bucranes and rosettes; and on another, also in Naples 
(phot. Sommer 10116), an alternation of filleted bucranes and phialai 
decorates the same part of the vase. The use of the bucrane in fourth- 
century vases may point to a similar use in contemporary architecture, 
but this is not certain. What is certain is that both uses were derived from 
the practice of decorating sanctuaries and other buildings with the actual 
skulls of slaughtered animals, alternating with other real objects. Single 
ox-skulls, or a couple of them, very often appear in the pictures on fifth- 
and fourth-century vases: what is represented is a real ox-skull, which we 
are to think of as fixed to a wall (Attic bell-krater in Boston, 95.25, VA 
p- 182, fig. 114; two, Italiote mascaroon-krater in London, F 159, FR iu, 
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p. 165, fig. 80; two and a shield, Italiote bell-krater in the Vatican, 
Séchan Trag. grecque p. 182, phot. Alinari; one, between phialai, Italiote 
bell-krater in Lecce, CV, [IV Dr, pl. 22, 2). But what we want is an 
alternation of real ox-skulls and other objects: and this we find in the picture 
on an Apulian Greek calyx-krater in the British Museum (F 269: Bieber 
Theaterwesen, p. 142: bucranes and phialai); while an alternation of real 
bucranes. and shields is almost certainly represented, as Loewy pointed out 
ie ers §), on a fourth-century marble relief in Athens (Svoronos pl. 
156, 2465). 

Phe anthenia with their lily-like petals msimg from an acanthus- 
calyx, are of a type which first appears in architectural ornament. This 
is the anthemion used on the wall-crowns, antae, and capitals of the 
Erechtheum (Stevens Erechtheum, pl. 37, 1; pl. 37, 2 and pl. 36, 4; with 
the addition of leaves hanging over open at the foot of the acanthus, pl. 
36, 1, pl. 36, 5, pl. 36, 2, and pl. 36, 5), which must have been designed 
and in great part executed between 420 and 415. It also appears, about the 
same time or not much earlier, in the marble sima of the Argive Heraion 
(Tilton in Waldstein, Arg. Her. i, p. 124). Clay simae from Olympia, no 
doubt Corinthian, also show it (Olymma uy, pl. 121, 4 and p. 197, fig. 15; 
and later, p. 197 fig. 14). In vase-painting it occurs on a fourth-century 
Lucanian volute-krater in Berlin (9238: Jacobsthal Ornamente, pl. 114), 
pointed out to me by Jacobsthal, who also refers me to a fragment of a 
Tarantine clay arula (id. pl. 136,a). Five petals are normal; but one of 
the Erechtheum varieties (Stevens pl. 36, 1 and pl. 36, 5) has three as in 
our vase. In another variety (Stevens pl. 37, 2 and pl. 36, 4) the spiral 
tendrils rearing themselves up on either side of the anthemion bear a certain 
resemblance to ours. 

The bucranes—clean skulls except for some hair remaining on the 
forehead—are decorated as usual with woollen fillets knotted at intervals, 
or rather strung with beads; the ends hanging loose. 

The figures are about 22 centimetres high on an average, or g inches. 
In both pictures they nearly all front the spectator, a general tendency 
in Attic vases of the later Kerch period, but seldom carried so far as here. 
The Eleusinian pelike in Leningrad goes with the Mina krater in this respect 
(FR, pl. 70), and so does that with the Judgment of Paris in Athens (1181: 
Schefold UKV, pl. 36); and we may perhaps add (although it is hard to 
compare few-figured pictures with many-figured) the black-firured Pan- 
athenaic amphora London B 610 of the year 332-1 3.c. (CV, III Hf pl. 
4, 3; Sisserott Gr. Plastik des vierten Jahrhunderts pl. 6, 3, pl. 7, 3-4, and 
p- 85). Asimilar tendency is observable in some fourth-century tombstones 
(Diepolder Die attischen Grab-reliefs pl. 51, pl. 52, 2, and p. 53; see also von 
Salis Das Grabmal des Aristonautes, pp. 9-15). In the three red-figured vases, 
the type of picture, paratactic and frontal, approximates to the Christian 
altar-piece, in which the persons are singly manifested to the beholder 
without being interconnected by action or gesture. Naturally the type 
is seldom quite pure: in the altar-piece, a hand may point, a head turn, 
towards the divine Child, or angels float down towards the Virgin; and 
in the Mina vase both Marsyas and the Nikai ‘ take notice of’ others. 
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The central figure on the obverse is Apollo, seated. Only scraps of 
it remain, and I shall return to it after dealing with the other figures. 
Above Apollo is a small Nike flying down to him, perhaps holding a fillet 
in both hands. The face is nearly frontal, but turns slightly to the right. 
More of the extended right arm is preserved than is given in the drawing. 
The wings were gilt; the flesh seems to have been white. 

_ To right of Apollo stands Athena, frontal, with spear and shield. ‘The 
face is full front. ‘Two toes of the left foot remain—the little one and 
the next. She wears a peplos, and over it a himation with a thin black 
line near the edge; a small aegis; a necklace; a helmet with three crests. 
The helmet seems gilt, the crests white. The convexity of the shield was 
either white or gilt. The flesh is white. 

To right of Athena is a second small Nike, flying towards her. The 
flesh is white: the wings reserved, not gilt. The face is in three-quarter 
to left. The right arm is extended, perhaps with a wreath or fillet, but 
the hand is wanting. The left leg crosses in front of the right. The only 
garment, except the saccos on the head, is a himation, which, held in the left 
hand, passes behind the left shoulder and in front of the belly, leaving the 
rest of the body and legs bare. Female figures wearing the himation only 
are much commoner in the fourth century than in the fifth, and there is 
another Nike clad like ours on a calyx-krater in Salonica (Robinson 
Olynthos v, pl. 68-70 and p. 97)- 

Lower—the feet must have rested on the border—is Hermes, frontal, 
his face in three-quarter to left, his left leg crossed in front of his right. 
He leans back on a stick; his left arm hangs down at his side; his right 
hand js tucked under his left armpit, holding the top of the stick. He wears 
or rather holds a chlamys, caught under his left armpit; he has a baldrick 
and a sword, but no wreath. The figure 1s certainly Hermes: it may seem 
odd that he should have an ordinary knotty stick instead of his caduceus, 
but so it is on two other late Kerch vases, the calyx-krater with Erotostasia 
in Athens (12544: Riegler p. 61; Schefold KV, pl. 23b), and the Munich 
hydria with the Judgment of Paris (FR, pl. 40, whence Pfuhl fig. 598). 
The head of the stick does not show in any of these vases, but it can hardly 
have ended like a caduceus. 

On the extreme right of the picture, above (over the handle), sits 
Hera, in three-quarter view to right, looking round with the face in three- 
quarter to left. The left hand holds a sceptre (the top of which is cut 
off by the upper border); the right arm is bent up at the elbow, and the 
hand was probably in front of her breast. She wears a peplos, with overfall ; 
a himation over it; a necklace; sandals; and a wreath or ste hane, which 
may have been gilt. The flesh is reserved. The brown scrigg € against her 
right arm, above the head of Hermes, is the outline of Nike's. imation. 

Passing to the other half of the picture: to left of Apollo, below, 1s 
Marsyas, bound, sitting on a panther-skin, in three-quarter to left, nearly 
frontal, with his hands tied behind his back, looking round and up towards 
Apollo. The tail shows below the left forearm. He is crowned with 
ivy. Most of the face is wanting, but parts of brow, nose, mouth, and 
beard remain. There isa wrinkle on his forehead, now half concealed by 
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slight’ overpainting of the fracture. The spots on the panther-skin are 
brown. 

The figure of Marsyas is one of the finest pieces of drawing on the vase; 
and it has curious echoes, not on vases, but in other works of art. It recalls 
the captive in the ‘ Dionysos erecting a Trophy’ from the House of Marcus 
Lucretius Fronto at Pompei (Herrmann pl. 62, and pp. 80-1, especially 
notes 3 and 5 0n p. 81); and captives on Praenestine cistae (Louvre 1663, 
Raoul-Rochette pl. 20) and on Roman sarcophagi, not only the Capitoline 
Gallomachy adduced by Herrmann (Bierikowski Galler, pl. 4; Cap. Cat. 
pl. 14), but even more those in the Villa Doria-Pamfili (Bierikowski, pl. ga) 
and at Ince (id. pl. 7a; Ashmole pl. 49, 303). I do not know if I may go 
on to compare the two giants in the foreground of Botticelli’s illustration 
to the thirty-first canto of Dante’s Inferno (Strzygowski eichnungen von 
Sandro Botticelli zu Dante's Goettlicher Komoedie, pl. 31), but these and their 
standing companions, in their turn, recall the Ficoroni cista and may owe 
something to classical models. 

To left of Apollo, close to him, but on a higher level, stands Artemis, 
frontal, her face in three-quarter to right. Her left leg is bent at the knee; 
and she must be leaning a little, with one elbow (her left) supported on 
something, like many fourth-century figures. Her bow is in her left hand, 
her quiver at her shoulder. She wears a peplos, with cross-bands, and 
apparently a wrap as well, for the remains of drapery at the left shoulder 
and below the left knee cannot all belong to the peplos. The hair is heaped 
high over the forehead. The flesh is white, and so is the quiver. 

To left of her sits Zeus, in three-quarter view to left, looking round 
to right, with the face three-quartered, in his right hand a sceptre (the 
top of which is cut off by the upper border), his left forearm resting on 
the arm of the throne. He wears a himation, and a wreath. The throne 
was of the type described by Miss Richter in Ancient Furniture, pp. 13-22, 
and one of the flat carved legs can be seen to right of Marsyas’ head. This 
figure recalls the Zeus on the Eleusinian pelike in Leningrad (FR, pl. 70) 
and the Zeus-like Korinthos on the bronze mirror in the Louvre (Mon. gr. 
1673, pl. 3, whence Pfuhl fig. 624). 

To left (above the handle) are two figures, a satyr and a maenad. The 
maenad is dancing on her toes leftward, looking round, with the face in 
three-quarter to right. The flesh is reserved, not white. She wears shoes, 
and a plain head-band with an ivy-wreath. The end of the head-band is 
seen floating in the air to right of her head. She holds a thyrsus, the head 
of which is at present reserved but must have been originally either white 
or possibly gilt; the thyrsus-head 1s surrounded by white dots, representing 
berries (omitted in the drawing), and a streamer, as often in the fourth 
century, is tied round the shaft at the neck: the butt-end cuts in front of the 
satyr's panther-skin. On the left, the satyr dances rightwards, with his 
right leg passing in front of his left. A panther-skin, with brown spots, 
hangs over his left forearm; his left hand holds a shortish knotty stick, 
curved, such as hunters used; his right arm was raised behind his head— 
the elbow is preserved (omitted in the drawing (Pl. II), but visible in 
Pl. Vib). The right hand was probably empty, raised in a dance-gesture. 
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The face was no doubt looking round, in three-quarter to left; and the 
whole figure may have resembled the * Pan * ona Praenestine cista published 
by Furtwangler (Aletne Schriften 1, pl. 1). I have spoken of a satyr; Pan 
is also, perhaps, possible, but the close association with the maenad makes 
a satyr more likely. At this period, as is well known, it is not always easy 
to distinguish between Pan and satyr, for satyrs are sometimes given goat- 
horns even as early as the fourth century: a certain example is on a bell- 
krater in Naples (Overbeck KM. pl. 16, 16), where the attendant who 
brings food to Dionysos must surely be a satyr: see also Furtwangler 
Kleine Schriften i, pp. 190-212, and Richter in Richter and Hall p. 218. 
As for the hunter’s club, the horned youth who carries one on a late Attic 
calyx-krater in the Petit Palais, Paris (339: Schefold UAV, fig. 73: this 
barely visible) ought to be a satyr, otherwise he duplicates the roat-legged 
Pan at the other end of the picture: there, as in two other vases, hydriae 
‘n the British Museum (228: C. Smith BM Cat. m, pl. g) and in New York 
(Schefold URV, fig. 35 and 40; Richter and Hall pl. 166) we have to make 
up our minds between a duy lication of Pan, and a Pan-like satyr. When 
the tail is a goat’s, as in the London hydria and another hydria in New 
York (Richter and Hall pl. 167, 168) the choice is still more embarrassing. 
On the Mina vase, the tail is a short horse-tail, and not a goat's. 

There are remains of something between the heads of the pair, as if 
held by the maenad; but I donot know what it is: I thought of a tympanon 
seen almost in profile, but do not think this likely. 

That completes the tale of figures on the obverse, and there is nothing 
unusual about the choice of them, although none of the other representa- 
tions of the contest between Apollo and Marsyas, the preparations for it, 
or the consequences, bears much resemblance to ours. Several objects 
have still to be mentioned. Five tripods help to denote the sanctuary 
of Apollo, three above, and two below. The upper ones, and the lower 
right-hand one, were in part gilt, with studs on the rings; the left-hand 
lower one is painted white, with details in yellow. A snake rears its head 
beside it (Dubois in Daremberg and Saglio s.v. tripus, p. 476). The 
snake has brown spots. The right-hand lower tripod stands on an altar- 
like base; the left-hand one cannot have had more than a very low base, 
a simple plinth. The left-hand tripod in the upper range stands on a very 
tall pedestal, the lower part of which, with the plinth, is visible below the 
panther-skin of Marsyas, and reappears above his left shoulder. In the 
upper right-hand tripod the lion's foot is preserved. ‘The bowls, as often 
(Cook Zeus ii, pp- 197-291 CV, Oxford p. 35), are provided with a column 
as an additional support between the legs: in most of them it is seen to have 
an Ionic capital. ‘The legs and rings seem to be bound with strands of wool, 
done in white. | 

To left of the base supporting the lower right-hand tripod is a rams 
head turned to right, bound with a woollen fillet—leavings of a sacrifice 
and a rather realistic reference to the ‘unswept floor’ of-the sanctuary: 
the head had been fixed up somewhere and had fallen. Above this, 
behind the left leg of the tripod, nearly half-way up, there 1s another 
ram’s head, also a relic. We may compare the ox-skulls lying on the 
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ground in a lost Apulian Greek mascaroon-krater (Mon. iv, pl. 30) and in 
another in Naples (3230: phot. Sommer 11056): but in the second, though 
not in the first, the untidiness may be due to special circumstances, the 
subject being taken from the Sack of Troy; and the things on our vase are 
not skulls but complete heads: at least the lower one is certainly so, and the 
upper one, which 1s fragmentary, probably, | 

A woollen fillet, knotted or rather beaded at intervals, the same as 
was put round the horns of sacrificial animals, hangs festooned over the 
principal figures, running from above the head of Zeus to above the head 
of Athena. The wool is white, the beads gilt. 

The time has come to return, as we promised, to the figure of Apollo; 
and to make the best of what little remains. The four thin diagonals 
above, on the left, to right of the tripod and the left shoulder of Artemis, 
should be the ends of his laurel-staff, although there is no indication of 
leaves. The rectangular bit on the right, to right of the right-hand tripod 
and below Athena’s armpit, must be, as Ashmole suggested to me, the end 
of the outer horn of his lyre: Apollo is often given the lyre instead of the 
cithara in pictures of his contest with Marsyas. The lyre was held on his 
left arm; and the laurel-staff probably leaned against his right shoulder. 
The god was seated: a few folds of the garment under his buttocks remain, 
and, lower down, the outside of his right foot. The distance from toe to 
buttocks is the same as in Hera, and the attitude will have been not wholly 
unlike hers, though of course no repeat. 

Turn back now for a moment to the earlier fragment no, 51: the 
omphalos there was black, with a reserved border or ‘rind’. This will help 
to interpret the vestiges on our vase. Here Apollo was using the omphalos 
not as a footstool, but as a seat, which is common enough, The omphalos 
is again black with a reserved ‘rind’. The rind, bounded outside by a 
brown line (hardly visible in the reproductions), appears below Apollo’s 
buttocks, runs some way, and is then concealed by the left leg of Artemis, 
but reappears for a short stretch to right of Marsyas’ panther-skin, between 
it and the upper ram’s head. The gap in the finished picture makes it 
hard to follow; but in the incised sketch there is no gap—the two lines of 
the rind were carried right through. The omphalos was decked with white 
sacrificial fillets, now faded. It rests on a stout platform which is seen run- 
ning from the panther-skin of Marsyas, passing behind the remains of 
Apollo’s foot, and losing itself in the break. Above the left-hand part of this 
there is another platform, smaller and narrower, on which Artemis stands; 
similarly, on an Apulian volute-krater in Naples (3249: FR, pl. 179), 
where Orestes takes refuge in the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, Artemis 
stands close by the omphalos on a low platform. 

_ _ 44s to the base below Marsyas’ panther-skin, we have already explained 
it as belonging to the tall pedestal of the left-hand tripod in the upper 
range, 

_ The picture on the reverse of the vase is no less careful than the other, 
and that is rare in Kerch vases—one of the few examples is the Eleusinian 
pelike (FR, pl. 70). The middle of it is taken up by a four-horse chariot, 
with two persons in it, Athena and Nike, both frontal. The head of 
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Athena is nearly full-face, turned only slightly to the left: what little remains 
of the features gives a false notion of the original appearance. She wears 
a peplos, a necklace, a helmet (much damaged) with three crests, and holds 
a shield. To left, Nike stands on Athena’s right, shorter than she. Her 
head is frontal, turned slightly to the right. She wears a peplos with over- 
fall, overgirt, and a necklace, of which only traces remain. Her belt 1s 
studded. The wings are displayed. The flesh of both is white. 

_ The horses are also frontal, foreshortened. They have topknots, 
like many fourth-century horses. The headstalls are decorated with gilt 
studs, ‘The peytrels are dark brown, with a gilt stud in the middle, and a 
fringe of gilt lotus-buds. The peytrel of the left-hand horse has almost 
disappeared. The reins of the pole-horses are shown. The tip of the 
yoke is visible to right of the peytrel in the right-hand pole-horse. 

There is no continuity, I think, between the frontal chariot on the 
Mina vase and the well-known archaic versions of the same subject (Payne 
NC, p. 74; Hafner Viergespanne in Vorderansicht 1-68). Nearest ours, 
though not very near, are the biga on an Apulian volute-krater in the 
Jatta collection at Ruvo (Bull. Nap. n.s. 1, pl. 6, whence Hafner pl. 2), 
the three-quartered chariot on the calyx-krater in Salonica, already 

uoted for the sake of the Nike (above, p. 39; Robinson Olynthos v, pl. 
8-70 and p. 97), and what remains of the nuptial lebes in Leningrad 
from Anapa (Schefold UAV, pl. 29 and 59). | 

To right of Athena, higher up, stands Artemis, frontal, leaning to 
left, with her right elbow supported on a pillar. Her face is in three- 
quarter to left. ‘The hair is heaped high over her forehead. Her night leg 
crosses in front of her left: her left arm is akimbo; a long burning torch 
rests between her right forearm and upper arm. She wears a peplos, 
open down the right side, with an overfall, overgirt; cross-bands; and a 
necklace; has a quiver at her left shoulder. Her belt is studded. The flesh 
is reserved, not white. 

To left of the chariot stands Hermes, leaning, with his left leg crossed 
in front of his right, his face in three-quarter to right. His right arm is 
raised, but the hand seems empty. The left arm is lost, but the elbow 
probably rested on a pillar. He wears a chlamys; a petasos; and boots 
or high-laced sandals, for which a fragment in St. Louis (FR ii, p. 41) 
may perhaps be compared. His stance, with the free leg only slightly 
bent at the knee, so that the foot of the other leg is partly concealed and no 
daylight shows between the two shanks, is not a very common one. It is 
repeated in the Hermes on the other side of the vase, and in the Artemis 
on this side: and the attitude of the Persephone leaning on a pillar in the 
Eleusinian pelike is not unlike (FR, pl. 70). This is the stance of the 
Farnese Herakles and the Satyr with the infant Dionysos (Bulle Der schdne 
Mensch, pl. 71 and 72), both Lysippean works; but it occurs as early as 
the fifth century in the Aphrodite of Daphne (BrBr pl. 673 right). 

To right of Hermes’ head is something that, whether white originally 
or gilded, has lost all its inner detail as well as part of its outline. What 
remains is given more accurately in Pl. Vb than in the drawing. I believe 
it to be an archaic image of Athena, set high on a column or pillar: seen 
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from the front, in martial attitude, the shield on the left arm, the right 
arm raised with the spear; wearing a three-erested helmet, and a wrap 
over both shoulders, showing to left and right of the body: much as on 
a fourth-century scaraboid in Boston (Lewes House Gems, pl. 3, 57 and p. 53) 
and the Pergamene coins I compared with it ( 7dI, 3, p. 16). 

A woollen fillet, as on the obverse, hangs festooned above the picture: 
extending from above the outer tip of Nike’s wing to above the torch 
of Artemis—the space above the chariot. There are two tripods, with 
gilded bowl and rings: one to right of Athena, the other, almost effaced, 
to left of Nike’s head, in front of the wing. Three bucranes are thought 
of as fastened to the wall of the sanctuary: one to left of Hermes, another 
between Hermes and Nike, the third between Athena and Artemis. The 
outer ones have hair left on the forehead, the middle one is bare of hair. 
The right-hand one is decorated with the usual sacrificial fillet, and the 
others may have been. Below Artemis, near the lower edge of the picture, 
is a hydria, seen from behind: it makes one think of the hydria in the 
Pompeian pictures of Iphigenia in Tauris: from the Casa del Citarista 
(Herrmann pl. 115), from the House of Pinarius Cerealis (7dl, 44, pl. 1; 
Rizzo Pittura ellenistico-romana, pl. 25)—and from the House of L. Caecilius 
Jucundus (Herrmann pl. 118), for surely there also the vessel is a hydria 
with the upper part faded. 

The only vase that bears much resemblance to the Mina krater in 
style has been quoted several times already, the Eleusinian pelike in 
Leningrad (FR, pl. 70, whence, A only, Pfuhl fig. 596; Schefold UKYV, 
pl. 35 and pp. 125-7), dated by Schefold (ibid. ) about 330; but the Mina 
vase 1s superior, and I cannot say that the two are by the same hand. 


J. D. Beaztey. 
Oxford. 


THE STRATEGI AT ATHENS IN THE FIFTH CENTURY. 
WHEN DID THEY ENTER ON OFFICE? 


Ir has been assumed for many years that the Strategi, though elected 
earlier in the year, did not enter office till the first day of Hecatombaecon 
(July or August), at the same time as the other yearly magistrates. There 
was considerable controversy about this in the nineteenth century, but the 
question was thought to be finally settled then, and it may seem presump- 
tuous to reopen it so long after. But two important discoveries have been 
made since the ‘ orthodox’ theory was generally adopted; and together 
they involve certain difficulties, which suggest that the whole question 
should be reconsidered. These are, first, Re recovery of the *Aénvaicov 
Tloarteix, which fixes the date of the election in the Seventh Prytany 
(44 § 4); and, second, Merritt’s work on the Attic Calendar, which 
supersedes Keil’s system of chronology, and fixes the beginning of the 
Seventh Prytany in the second week of February. 

Both these authorities were unknown to Beloch, whose arguments in 
favour of the ‘ orthodox” view (Altische Politik seit Perikles) have been 
generally accepted as the last word on the subject. Beloch’s name 
deservedly carries weight, but his conclusions have perhaps been adopted 
over-readily by many who have not studied the evidence on which they are 
based. It will suffice here to say that most of his arguments are devoted 
to showing that the election took place in April—a date now disproved 
by the *Aénvaicv Moarrela—while his arguments with regard to the time 
of entering on office are slight and unconvincing. 

If only Thucydides had given us the full list of Strategi for each year, 
no doubts could have arisen; unfortunately he was writing for his contem- 
poraries, who knew the facts, and any evidence we can draw from his 
pages must be indirect. It so happens that neither the Thucydidean 
evidence nor that of the inscriptions is absolutely decisive for any single 
year, and we have to weigh probabilities; to the present writer they 
appear to speak strongly against the ‘ orthodox’ view, but others may 
naturally estimate them differently. All he would plead here is that 
readers should forget for the time being that there wy an ‘ orthodox’ view, 
and approach the problem with a perfectly open mind, prepared to follow 
wherever the argument may lead, with no mental reservations. 

It is common ground now that the election took place early in the 
Seventh Prytany, hich began some day in the second weck of February.! 


t The wording of the 'Aénvaiww MoArrda (44 § 4) equally well be translated, ‘on any auspicious day 
is obscure: tromic: &° apyenpeciag oTpaTnyey ol pert oo after the Sixth Prytany.” Such a wague way of 
viv here mpuTavedvartes ig’ Gv av onli yivyta = fixing the time af an important annual cvent, 
The meaning is naturally assumed to be that however, seems highly improbable; and the first 
the elections were held on the first auspicious interpretation is doubtless correct. 
day of the Seventh Prytany; but the words might 
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On the ‘ orthodox’ view the newly elected Strategi did not enter office till 
the first day of Hecatombaecon, which might fall as early as 20th June, or as 
late as 15th August. On the alternative view, they entered office as soon 
as they had passed the Dokimasia, which in the case of the Strategi can have 
been little more than a formality, as all the candidates were well-known 
men, and the questions to be answered (as to Attic birth, etc.) were very 
simple ones. We hear, in fact, of only one Strategus who was rejected at 
the Dokimasia—namely, Theramenes—and that was on purely political 
grounds, because his democratic orthodoxy was in question. On this view, 
then, the Strategi will usually have entered on their duties before the end of 
February. . 

The evidence in favour of the ‘ orthodox’ theory needs to be over- 
whelming, for all the probabilities are against it. Consider it first from the 
military point of view. For the first half of the campaigning season, from 
March to the end of June, in practice only those generals who had been 
re-elected in February would be eligible for command; for those generals 
of the previous year who had been rejected at the new election must 
certainly have suffered in prestige, and must have lost both in self-confi- 
dence and in the confidence of the troops; moreover, if the operations 
lasted into July, they would have to be superseded by new generals, unless 
their own command was irregularly prolonged. Had it been the Athenian 
custom to elect the same generals year after year, the problem would have 
been less acute; but except for a few trusted leaders, such as Pericles, Nicias, 
Eurymedon and others, they seem to have preferred to give new men a trial. 
Judging from the imperfect lists we possess, not more than three or four 
were usually re-elected. | | 

On the other hand, suppose that a new Strategus was chosen because 
he had distinguished himself in some lower rank during the last year’s 
fighting. The Athenians would naturally wish to test his prowess in the 
field as soon as possible; but unless an autumn campaign was decided on, 
he would have to wait over a year before receiving a command. 
would hardly have commended itself to the impatient Athenian temper, 
eager for immediate results. Strategi, again, were often chosen because of 
special qualifications for special tasks, as in the case of Thucydides in 
Thrace; a rule which imposed four or five months’ delay after their 
election before they could take over their duties might well prove highly 
inconvenient to the State. 

For an ambitious soldier the path of honour would be beset with 
difficulties. When he had at last secured the coveted post of Strategus, his 
chance of seeing active service in the next twelve months was small; only 
an autumn campaign could give him his chance, and most campaigns 
started earlier in the year. He might perhaps receive the command of a 
‘ silver-collecting * squadron, but only occasionally did this offer scope for 
gaining distinction. If he was not re-elected in the following February, he 
could hardly (as we have seen) receive a command in the new year, and all 
his period of office would have been spent in official duties at home, for 
which he might have no special qualifications, while he was denied any 
opportunity of showing his powers of command in the field. 
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Beloch tells us, indeed, that ‘ it would have led to great inconveniences 
for the government, had the year of office for the Strategi been different 
from that of the other magistrates.’ What these inconveniences would be, 
he does not mention; but he assures us that. they would have far out- 
weighed ‘ the problematical advantages of avoiding a change of command 
in the course of a campaign.’ I think he underrates the military diff- 
culties; and as the year of office in any case started on different dates for 
the Boule, the ordinary magistrates, and the Hellenotamiae and other 
fnancial officials, whatever inconveniences this entailed would not have 
been seriously increased if the Strategi, too, had a separate date for 
entering on their duties. 

The military objections to a date in July are formidable; but another 
still more serious difficulty remains. As Beloch points out, important 
political questions were generally involved in the election, for the Strategi 
exerted a powerful influence on foreign policy, and the Radicals and 
Conservatives were diametrically opposed in their attitude towards Sparta 
and the war. The election of Strategi was the nearest thing that Athens 
knew to a General Election, and the election of new Strategi often meant a 
change of national policy. Supposing that the majority of the new Strategi 
were Conservatives, replacing a Radical majority on the old Board, is it 
conceivable that ‘the old Government,’ (if we may use a modern phrase 
that is only partly applicable to Athens) should have remained in control 
for another five months, when the electorate had just shown that they 
wished for a reversal of policy? No doubt alternative plans for the coming 
year had already been fully debated in the Ecclesia, and Strategi had been 
elected who could be trusted to carry out the wishes of the majority; would 
a discredited ‘Government’ be left in power for five months, equally 
unable to pursue their own policy effectively, or to adopt their opponents’ 
yolicy whole-heartedly : The impatient Athenian temper could hardly 

ave acquiesced in such an arrangement. | 

It seems far more likely on the face of it that the Strategi entered on 
their duties before the end of February, as soon as possible after their 
election; and that this month was chosen for the election because it gave 
them time to make the necessary preparations, before the campaigning 
season opened. An expedition would not usually start till after the (sreat 
Dionysia in the middle of Elaphebolion (March), and might be delayed 
till later in the year. 

Let us now see whether any light is thrown on the question by certain 
passages in Thucydides. 

1. LaAcHEs IN 426 


In October 427 the Athenians sent Laches with twenty ships to Sicily 
(Thuc. iii 86). In February 425 Pythodorus arrived as SiG50yos, and 
took over the command (Thuc. iii 115). On the ° orthodox * view Laches 
must have been elected in February 427, but not re-elected in 426; other- 
wise his 51450x05 would not have been due till July 425. From July 426 
therefore, till February 425 he was only commanding the fleet as pro- 
Strategus until his successor arrived. 
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Why was he not re-elected in 426? If the Athenians were dissatished 
with him, they would surely have chosen a new commander for Sicily in 
February, who would have taken over the command in July; if they 
trusted him, why did they not renew his command” 

It is much more probable that he was re-elected in his absence in 
February 426, and that his year of office ended in February 425, at which 
date Pythodorus succeeded him. 


9, ALCIBIADES IN 420 


Early in the summer of 419 Alcibiades appears in the Peloponnese as 
Strategus at the head of a small Athenian force. On the * orthodox’ 
theory he must have been elected in February 420, and have entered office 
in July; but this does not agree very well with the account Thucydides 
gives of the events of that year. 

In April 421 the Peace of Nicias had been concluded; the rest of the 
year was occupied with negotiations about the execution of its terms. 
There was growing annoyance at Athens about the delay in fulfillmg many 
of the conditions, and a growing suspicion of the good faith of Sparta; but 
the peace-party was still in the ascendant, and hope was not yet abandoned 
that Sparta might be forced to carry out her promises. 

Towards the end of the year, however, a change of ephors brought some 
of the leaders of the war-party into power at Sparta; and a Spartan mission 
to Thebes, which was trying to induce the Thebans to restore to Athens the 
fortress of Panactum and the Athenian prisoners she held, made a private 
treaty of alliance with Thebes (in contravention of the treaty with Athens), 
and connived at the demolition of Panactum before the place was handed 
over. This was at the end of February, when the election of Strategi for 
420 had already taken place. 

There was great indignation at Athens when the Spartan mission 
entered Attica with the released prisoners and a cynical justification of the 
demolition of Panactum; and this was increased when the new treaty 
between Sparta and Thebes became known. Nicias and the leaders of the 
peace-party were at once thrown on the defensive, and Alcibiades (who 
had opposed the peace from the first) seized the opportunity to urge an 
alliance with Argos. This is the first appearance of Alcibiades in the pages 
of Thucydides, and there is nothing to suggest that previously to this time 
his record gave him any prospect of being elected Strategus. His high 
birth, good looks, and brilliant gifts, together with his reckless life and wild 
escapades, had made him a well-known figure at Athens; but he was trusted 
by none and had many private enemies. Now, however, he saw his 
chance; as Pitt first made his mark in politics by his attacks on Walpole, or 
Disraeli by his denunciations of Peel, so Alcibiades hoped to found his 
political fortunes by discrediting Nicias, the respected but irresolute leader 
of the peace-party. | 

The Spartans, alarmed by the news from Athens, sent a new mission 
to offer concessions; but Alcibiades, by an unscrupulous manoeuvre, roused 
the Ecclesia against them, and they were refused a hearing; and when 
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Nicias, anxious to avoid an irreparable breach, persuaded the Athenians to 
send him to negotiate at Sparta, he found that the war-party there had again 
got the upper hand; they refused to give up the Theban alliance or to meet 
Athens in any way. 

Alcibiades now had the ball at his feet; the policy of Nicias and the 
Conservatives had failed ignominiously, and public opinion had swung 
completely round against Sparta and in favour of Argos. Representatives 
of that city were present in the Ecclesia when Nicias rose to report his 


failure; and on the motion of Alcibiades the house at once decided to accept 
the alliance they offered. It was only now that Alcibiades could stand for 
the Strategia with every prospect of success ; Plutarch, indeed, tells us that 
the Athenians made him Strategus immediately after he had engineered the 
breach with Sparta. Strictly speaking, this could not be the case, for no 
election was possible till the ensuing February; but Plutarch, who has 
followed throughout the account of Thucydides, has drawn the correct 
conclusion that the Strategia was the result of his political triumph. 

Busolt, who adopts Keil’s system of chronology and puts the Seventh 
Prytany of 421-20 in March, thinks that the election of Alcibiades was a 
consequence of the Spartan alliance with Thebes; but, as we have seen, 
the election was actually over before news of this alliance could reach 
Athens; and even at a later stage ublic opinion was still so strongly in 
favour of an honourable peace with Sparta that Alcibiades did not dare to 
let the Spartan mission discuss terms of settlement in the Ecclesia (Aéyovtes 
ty 7H Bovai [ol mrpéofers] . « . TOV AAKIBIaSHy EpdBouv wh Kal Ty és TOV 
Sfpov TauTa Asywootv brayd&yovTat TO TWAGOS Kol écrachi] 1) “Apyeioov 
Euppoyia. Thuc. v 45, !). Only after Nicias had been contemptuously 
dismissed from Sparta did the Athenians finally lose patience and turn 
to Argos; and only then did Alcibiades come into his own. 

Again, it is most unlikely that if Alcibiades was elected Strategus in 
420 and entered office in July, he should have let the rest of the year go by 
without taking some active measures in the Peloponnese. He certainly 
believed in striking while the iron was hot, and if he failed to exploit the 
popular indignation against Sparta when it was at its height, the peace- 
party, still numerous and influential, would have time to rally, and might 
once more gain the upper hand. As a matter of fact we gather from 
Thucydides that a period of doubt and hesitation followed, and it was not 
until the following March that Alcibiades embarked on those extensive 
operations in the Peloponnese by which he hoped to isolate and cripple 
Sparta without directly Se her in the field. 

Busolt quotes a sentence ol Thucydides (Ervxov trapévtes of “Apysiot 
Kel EWppeyor tTapayeyovTos TOU "AmaipiaSou [Thuc. v 46, 5]) which he 
thinks proves that Alcibiades was Strategus at the time when the 
Ecclesia decided to make the treaty with Argos. It is true that on the first 
arrival of a foreign mission at Athens a Strategus had to introduce them 
when they appeared before the Boule ‘to present their credentials” ; but on 
this occasion ay were merely present as visitors at a meeting of the Ecclesia, 
and would naturally be introduced by Alcibiades as Proxenus of Argos. Even 
on the ‘ orthodox’ theory he can hardly have been Strategus then, for the 
EB 
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meeting must have taken place before the beginning of Hecatombaeon, 
when the Strategi are supposed to have entered on office. The treaty was 
actually signed (according to Busolt) about 11th July, and as it is a long 
document, some weeks at least must have been taken up in discussions 
between Athens and Argos before it took final a i The original 
meeting, therefore, cannot have been held much later than the beginning 
of June, while the 1st of Hecatombaeon fell in this year on Ist July. 

The probability, then, seems to be that Alcibiades was elected Strategus 
for the first time in February 419, and shortly after began to carry out his 
plans for intervention in the Peloponnese. 


3. DUTREPHES IN 4II 


Pisander returned to Samos from his abortive interview with Tissa- 
phernes towards the end of February. Not very long after (apparently 
some time in March) the oligarchs who were in control at Samos sent 
Pisander and others to Athens to establish the oligarchy there; on their way 
they were to visit as many of the islands as possible and set up local oli- 
garchies: xai Anutpépn, dvta mepl Xiov fpnudvov & és Te Eri Opéxns 
Gpyew, éaréoteAAov él thy dpxrv (Thuc. viii 64). Diitrephes, who was 
presumably serving as trierarch in the fleet at Chios, had in the preceding 
month been elected in his absence to command on the Thracian coast. 
He is now directed to take up his command. 

Here the facts are clear, and even Beloch admits that the ‘ orthodox’ 
theory does not apply. Its defenders must take refuge in the plea that ina 
revolutionary year the ordinary rules went by the board: it is simpler to 
assume that Duitrephes entered on his duties in the ordinary way as soon as 
he received official instructions to do so. 


4. DEMOSTHENES IN 426 AND 425 


__It so happens that we have an unusually full account in Thucydides 
of the events of these two years, and it should be possible to gain some light 
from them as to the time at which the Strateg1 entered office. Méiiller- 
Striibing thought he had proved from the case of Demosthenes that the 
election fell in winter, and that a Strategus held office until the date of the 
next election; Droysen disputed this, and claimed to have proved, from 
the same pages of Thucydides, that a Strategus did not enter on his year 
of office till Tals: Beloch, also, assures us that ‘ the account of Thucydides 
completely excludes the possibility of Demosthenes entering on office in the 
winter or spring’; but even this pontifical utterance must not discourage us 
from re-examining the evidence. 

On the * orthodox’ view, Demosthenes was first elected in February 
427; he was not re-elected in 426, but was given command of the expedi- 
tion that sailed to Leucas in the early summer of that year. He suffered a 
serious defeat in Aetolia, probably about the beginning of August: the 
fleet at once returned home, but, although his year of office was over, he did 
not accompany it, fearing his probable reception at Athens. He stayed on 
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in the neighbourhood of Naupactus, where, in the absence of a regular 
Strategus, he seems to have assumed military control. In the later opera- 
tions of the year he was invited by the Acarnanians to command them 
against a Peloponnesian force, and won a brilliant victory. Before this, 
two new Strategi had arrived from Athens, but did not interfere with him 
in any way. 

Returning home, he was elected Strategus for the new year 425, and 
then, ‘ at his own request,’ sailed on board a fleet destined for Sicily, with a 
special commission authorising him to employ the ships, at his discretion, 
on the west coast of the Peloponnese. When he tried to exercise this 
commission, the Strategi on board refused to listen to him, and it was only 
by the accident of bad weather which delayed the fleet, that he was able 
to carry out his intention and fortify the promontory of Pylos. | 

Later in the year we find him referred to as ‘one of the generals at Pylos.’ 

There is a good deal that is mysterious in this account; but if we 
adopt the ‘ orthodox’ view, three special difficulties present themselves. 


1. Demosthenes was a keen and ambitious soldier; he had been 
Strategus (we are told) in 427, but, so far as we know, had not yet com- 
manded in the field. He must surely have been a candidate for office at 
the election in 426, but for some reason failed to secure re-election. Is it 
likely that the Athenians, shortly after rejecting him as general for the year, 
should have selected him for an important command? For this was not 
one of the ‘ Tip-and-Run’ excursions round the Peloponnese with which 
we are familiar: the 300 Epibatae on board were not drawn from the 
Thetes, as usual, but from the hoplite-class (for Thucydides says of those 
who fell in Aetolia that * they were the very best men who fell in the war *) ; 
and the hoplite-class would only be called on if important operations on 
land were intended. It is easy to see what those operations were to be; 
contingents from Corcyra, Cephallenia, Zacynthus and Acarnania were 
called up, and a serious attack on the Corinthian settlements on the coast 
was designed. Corinth had been making great efforts to extend her 
authority in Acarnania and to win back Corcyra; this was to be the 
Athenian counter-stroke. It opened with an attack on Leucas; the enemy 
was driven within the walls and preparations for a siege were begun. But 
a siege was a tedious operation, and Demosthenes was tempted by a 
grandiose scheme which the Messenians of Naupactus suggested—an 
advance through Aetolia that would culminate in an unexpected attack 
on Boeotia from the west. This meant completely abandoning the original 
plan of campaign, and naturally the Acarnanians and Corcyraeans pro- 
tested; as Demosthenes refused to listen, they both returned home. | 

Now, the campaign as originally planned was obviously a major 
operation, and must have been entrusted to a general in whom the 
Athenians had full confidence; yet if they did not re-elect Demosthenes in 
426, they cannot have rated his abilities very highly. In any case, it would 
be inconvenient to have in command a general whose term of office ended 
in July; for if the operations proceeded favourably, they might very well 
continue till much later in the year. 
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It seems more probable that he was elected Strategus (perhaps for the 
first time) in 426; and that his past record as a subordinate officer, com- 
bined with his daring and sanguine temper, led the Athenians to entrust 
him with this important command. 

2. When the fighting in Aetolia took place, the Strategia to which 
Demosthenes was ex hypothesi elected in 427 had already (on the ‘ orthodox ’ 
view) in all probability run out. The fleet which he commanded at once 
returned home, as Greek expeditions usually did after a serious reverse; 
but Demosthenes remained behind ‘fearing the Athenians.’ He had 
every reason to do so. Success alone could have justified his rash under- 
taking; the Athenians were not a patient people, and he could expect 
little leniency at their hands. 

But what excuse could he make for remaining behind? No doubt a 
time-expired Strategus normally continued to exercise his functions till the 
arrival of his successor; but it was a very different thing for a discredited 
general, who had already despatched home the force he commanded, to 
assume on his own authority what was virtually a new command. And 
this is what Demosthenes seems to have done; he remained ‘ in the neigh- 
bourhood of Naupactus’; and when a Peloponnesian force under Eury- 
lochus threatened the town, it was he who took measures to secure its 
safety. He sailed to Acarnania, apparently with the ships of Zacynthus 
and Cephallenia, made his peace with the Acarnanians, and brought back a 
thousand hoplites to reinforce the garrison. Later on, when the Pelopon- 
nesians marched into Acarnania, the Acarnanians appealed to him for 
help, and he joined them at the head of the Ambracian Gulf with a force of 
Messenian hoplites and some Athenian archers who were stationed at 
Naupactus. The Acarnanians had also sent for help to two Athenian 
Strategi who were on their way with twenty ships to take command at 
Naupactus; and these entered the gulf just before Demosthenes arrived. 
His self-imposed duties would now seem to be at an end, for the authority 
he had previously exercised could only be excused by the absence of a 
regular Strategus. The newly arrived Strategi, however, made no effort 
to take control, but left the whole credit of the victory to Demosthenes. 

How Is this to be explained? Athenian patriotism was not usually 
of the self-effacing type, and the behaviour of these Strategi is in striking 
contrast to that of Eurymedon and Sophocles in the following year, when 
Demosthenes was officially in a far stronger position, armed as he was with 
a special commission from Athens. Even if the independent Acarnanians 
chose to keep Demosthenes as one of their leaders, the Messenians and the 
Athenian archers would have had to obey the new Strategi; and if things 
had gone wrong at Olpae, Aristoteles and Hierophon, not the ex-Strategus 
Demosthenes, would have been held responsible at Athens. They might 
have found it difficult to explain there why they had allowed the general 
responsible for the Aetolian disaster to involve Athens in yet another defeat. 

All things considered, it seems easier to suppose that Demosthenes was a 
full Strategus throughout 426 and was simply exercising the authority 
inherent in his office. | 

g. Thuc. iv 2. Anpoo@ivar 5é 6vm [Sicaty peta thy & “Axapvavias 
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dvaydprnaw alt& SenSévr eltrov ypijoter tals vouci tavTats, iy PouAnTa1, trepi 
thy TleAoTrovvrsov. 

Thucydides notes three unusual points in the commission granted to 
Demosthenes; he was a ‘ private citizen’ at the time; he himself asked for 
the commission; and he was empowered to overrule the admirals in 
command when the fleet reached the west coast of the Peloponnese. 

It is sometimes argued that Demosthenes sailed on the fleet as an 
iSimtns; but this is not what Thucydides says, nor is it in accordance with 
the facts. A man could not possibly be described as ‘a private citizen“ 
who had just received such a wide commission and who was authorised to 
command troops in the field; it at once put him on a level with the other 
Strategi. The word {&i7ns also seems to contradict the idea that Demos- 
thenes was Strategus-elect at this time, for it is hardly conceivable that a 
Strategus-elect could be thus described in the interval between his election 
and his time for entering on office. 

The words iit) Svm pera thy 8 “Axapvowias dvayapnow, taken 
in their natural sense, simply tell us that Demosthenes had been a 
private citizen since his return from Acarnania. This would exactly suit 
the facts if his last Strategia ran out in February 425 and he was not then 
re-elected. He would thus be an {8ietns in the full sense of the word 
when he received his new commission towards the end of April. 


If we adopt the alternative theory as advocated in this article, we have 
to assume that Demosthenes was elected Strategus (probably for the first’ 
time) in February 426, held the Strategia ill February 425, when he was 
not re-elected; and in April, ‘as a private citizen,’ received a special 
commission which authorised him to employ the fleet that was starting for 
Sicily in some enterprise on the west coast of the Peloponnese which was 
not divulged at the time. In spite of difficulties with the fleet-commanders, 
he succeeded in carrying out the first part of his design, the construction 
of a fort at Pylos, where he was left as commandant with five ships while the 
rest of the fleet continued on its way to Corcyra. 

It was recalled by the news of the Peloponnesian concentration at 
Pylos; the Peloponnesian fleet was defeated, and their garrison on Sphac- 
teria cut off. Eurymedon and Sophocles, the fleet-commanders, and 
Demosthenes, commandant of the fort, jointly conducted the operations on 
the spot until Nicias, in the name of the Strategi, surrendered the supreme 
command to Cleon. Cleon thereupon chose Demosthenes, ‘one of the 
Strategi at Pylos,’ to act with him, * because he was informed that he had 
a design for landing on the island’; and this design was shortly after 
successfully carried out. 

The objections raised to this view are based on the following isolated 
words or phrases in Thucydides, which are perhaps somewhat unduly 
pressed. 

1. Annostivns 4 “ASnvaios (Thuc. ili 102). Demosthenes is reintro- 
duced here, after a short digression, showing that an interval had 
elapsed since he was last mentioned. The Peloponnesians under Eury- 
lochus are now approaching Naupactus, and Demosthenes proceeds to 
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Acarnania and persuades the Acarnanians to reinforce the garrison. ‘ If 
he was still Strategus,’ runs the argument, * Thucydides must have said, 
Anuootévns 6 taév “ASnvalay otpatnyds.. Thucydides, however, does not 
always speak of the Strategi by their official title; just below he speaks 
of the twenty Athenian ships Sv fipyov “ApiototéAns xal ‘lepdpwov; and 
Aristoteles and Hierophon were certainly Strategi. If any explanation is 
needed of such a natural phrase as *‘ Demosthenes the Athenian,’ the 
anomalous position that Demosthenes occupied at the time—an Athenian 
general in Gren parts without any Athenian troops to command—seems 
quite sufficient. 

2. Tleptrove: 6& nai fri Anpootévny tov é thy AltwAiev otpotnytoovTa 
(Thuc. 11105, 2). It is surely putting a forced meaning on these words to 
make them carry the sense, ‘who had been Strategus in Aetolia, and had 
now ceased to be Strategus.” All Thucydides says 1s that the Acarnanians 
in the hour of danger send for help to Demosthenes, the very man with 
whom, he drily reminds us, they had quarrelled because he insisted on 
marching into Aetolia! | 

3. Tav év TWA@ otpatnyav éva tpogeAduevos Anuogfivny (Thuc. iv 29). 
Cleon in August 425 chose as his colleague Demosthenes, one of the 
generals at Pylos. Demosthenes (we are told), was elected Strategus in 
February; Thucydides describes him as t8i@tns in April (a strange term, 
as we have seen, to app'y to a Strategus-elect!); and now describes him as 
Strategus, because he had entered on his duties at the beginning of Heca- 
‘tombaeon. But he had already been authorised to command troops in the 
field by the commission he received in April, and had actually commanded 
troops at Pylos for more than two months; surely this entitled him to be 
described as Strategus, even if he was not one of the Board of Ten. For the 
word Strategus 1s actually used in two ways: itis applied in a narrower sense 
to a member of the Board of Ten, and in a wider sense to any independent 
commander in the field. In normal times, every Athenian officer holding 
an independent command was himself one of the Board of Ten; but towards 
the end of the war, when hostilities were taking place simultaneously at 
many different points, power had sometimes to be delegated to subordinate 
officers, and these were also known as Strategi. Thus in 407, when Conon, 
who was besieging Andros, was transformed to the command of the main 
fleet, his place was taken by Phanosthenes, a loyal native of Andros, who as 
a foreigner could of course not be one of the Ten. Yet in Plato (Jon 541). 
we read that * the Athenians chose Phanosthenes the Andrian as one of their 
own Strategi, though he was a foreigner ’; and in the same passage two other 
foreigners, Apollodorus of Cyzicus and Heraclides of Clazomenae, are 
mentioned as having held the same rank. 


Demosthenes therefore is correctly described here as Strategus,? even 
though he was not at the time one of the Ten. 





'An inscription (/G. 41% 
words, mapéSecay ol taylim . . . otpammyols Tepl 
Tekotévencov Anpoofive . . . mpuravelas tetdptns 
This payment was made in October 425, some time 
after the capture of Sphacteria, Demosthenes was 
at that time doubly entitled to the designation 


$24) contains the 





atpamyes, first (as shown above), because, though 
not one of the Ten, he was holding an independent 
military command; secondly, because he had been 
selected by Cleon to share the command bestowed 
on him by the vote of the Ecclesia, 
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So far the alternative theory seems to fit the recorded facts better than 
the * orthodox * theory ; but there are still some obscure points in the events 
of these two years, two of which we must consider in greater detail. 


1. DEMOSTHENES IN THE AUTUMN OF 426 


Even if we assume that Demosthenes was still Strategus in August 426, 
how was it that he ventured to stay behind at Naupactus when the fleet 
sailed home? Quite apart from his unwillingness to face the Athenians, he 
had strong grounds to justify his action. With the departure of the Athenian 
fleet the vital naval base was left to itself except for the ships from Cephallenia 
and Zacynthus, on which the responsibility of watching the Straits now 
devolved, until a new fleet could be sent out from Athens ; and the presence 
of an Athenian Strategus was on every ground desirable. These ships 
formed part of the combined force which Demosthenes had commanded 
earlier in the year, and he now apparently * transferred his flag * to them; 
for the words epi Notnraxrov kai Ta yopia tata seem to imply that 
he was cruising in the neighbourhood, and not stationed in the town. 

_ During the later operations of the year he was, in fact, carrying out the 
duty originally assigned to him, that of striking at the Corinthian strongholds 
on the West coast; and the new Strategi, who were simply sent out to 
command at Naupactus (Thue. iii 114), recognised the position he held as 
the general on the spot, and co-operated with him loyally. 


2. THe ELECTION OF 425 


How did it happen that the victor of Olpae was not re-elected in 425? 
Only one answer to this question seems possible; at the time of the election 
news of the victory had not yet reached Athens, and Demosthenes was still 
thought of as the general who had failed in Aetolia. 

We cannot fix the exact date of the battle of Olpae, but from what 
Thucydides tells us, it is hardly possible to put it earlier than the beginning 
of December, and it may have fallen much later in the month. Im- 
mediately after the battle Demosthenes took steps to inform the Athenians 
at home of his victory; a third part of the spoils was assigned to Athens, and 
these he sent off by sea; but the vessel carrying them was captured on the 
way, so that his despatches never arrived. He himself hacl no eh eames 
now about his reception in Athens; he could count, in fact, on the renewal 
of his command in the West, and began to consider his future plans. His 
first design, the capture of Ambracia, miscarried; for the Acarnanians had 
no wish to see the Athenians established there, and made a separate peace 
with the Ambraciots; but a tempting scheme for the new year was suggested 
by the Messenians, who pointed out that the occupation of Pylos, with its 
threat of a Helot revolt, would be a deadly blow to Sparta. Demosthenes 
agreed, and together they worked out the details of the scheme. He can 
hardly have sailed for Athens before the middle of January. 

There was little direct communication except by sea with the West of 
Greece, and the first rumours of the victory probably reached Athens when 
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the Peloponnesians who fought at Olpae returned to their homes. The 
fugitives first took refuge with Salynthius, a friendly prince of the Agraeans, 
and then made their way to Oeniadae, where there was further delay before 
they got permission from the Acarnanians to leave the town y sea, 
Corinth, therefore, cannot have heard of the battle very long before 
Demosthenes started for Athens. 

The first day of the Seventh Prytany 426-5 fell on 7th February, and 
on 8th February the Lenaea began, which would put the date of the 
election a little later than usual. Rumours of the fight must surely have 
reached Athens by the end of January, and probably Demosthenes himself 
had already arrived. It is true he was unaware of the accident that had 
overtaken the vessel he sent off, but in any case he would have tried to be at 
Athens in time for the elections, as these were always hotly contested, and 
the actual presence of a victorious general would count for more than the 
most eloquent despatches he might send. The difficulty therefore still 
remains: why was he not re-elected ? | 

The real explanation is perhaps to be found in Thucydides iii 115, 
where a good deal more is implied than is expressed. It will be necessary 
to turn back for a short distance to affairs in Sicily, The hope of extending 
her trade and influence here and in South Italy was no new thing at 
Athens; and though the treaty of 445 for the time left Corinth undisputed 
mistress of the situation, the Athenians had not really abandoned their 
ambitions in the West. When in 427 Leontini and her allies appealed 
for help against Syracusan aggression, the Athenians despatched leche 
with twenty ships ‘ ostensibly on the ground of their common Ionian blood, 
but really because they wished to stop the importation of corn into the 
Peloponnese, and to explore the ground with regard to a possible extension 
of their power over Sicily’ (Thuc. iii 86). Laches attempted various small 
enterprises, sometimes with success: but the Syracusans were over- 
whelmingly strong on land, and later prepared to raise a fleet to cope with 
the Athenians at sea. Accordingly towards the end of 426 a new embassy 
from the allies appeared at Athens, begging for the despatch of a larger 
force. Disappointed in their sanguine hopes, the Athenians looked round 
for a scapegoat, and as Laches was a prominent Conservative, the Radicals 
decided that he must be responsible for the failure—no doubt he had been 
bribed by the enemy. His friends naturally repudiated the charge with 
indignation, and there must have been hot debates in the Ecclesia. Finally, 
it was decided to despatch a larger fleet in the spring under new com- 
manders, and to send one of them in advance with a few ships to take over 
the command from Laches, whose term of office was just ending. ‘ They 
fitted out 4o ships to despatch to Sicily, as they thought that this would 
bring the war to a successful conclusion; at the same time they wished to 
give their fleet practice. They despatched Pythodorus, one of the generals, 
with a few ships; Sophocles and Eurymedon were to follow with the main 
force * (Thue. iti 115). We can fix the dates with tolerable accuracy; 
Pythodorus took over the ships of Laches at Rhegium, and then sailed to 
attack a fort in South Italy tedeutéivtos toU yendsvoc—that is to say, 
about the end of February. He must therefore have left Athens not later 
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than the beginning of the month, and the decision of the Ecclesia must have 
been taken some time in January; so that either the three generals were 
chosen from among the ten elected in February 426, or the election of 425 
was held about a month earlier than usual. The objections are obvious to 
choosing for this important command men whose year of office was just 
closing, and it is more probable that the second alternative is the correct 
one. Eurymedon had been Strategus in 427 and 426, but this is the first 
we hear of Sophocles and Pythodorus; and as re-elections seem to have 
been the exception rather than the rule, it is unlikely that both of them, as 
well as Eurymedon, were Strategi in the preceding year. 

Clearly great importance was attached to replacing Laches as soon as 
his term of office ended; and if Pythodorus seemed specially qualified to 
take his pees but had not been Strategus in 426, it would be necessary 
to ante-date the elections if he was to reach Sicily as Strategus early in 
February. If (as we have assumed) the chief reason for holding the 
elections in the Seventh Prytany was that the new Strategi might be 
available for a campaign in the spring, it is natural enough that the date 
should be changed to meet such exceptional circumstances as this. 

This explains both how Demosthenes arrived too late for the election, 
and how at the time of the election no rumour of his victory had yet filtered 
through to Athens; and we shall find a striking corroboration of this 
change of date in the Acharnians of Aristophanes, which was produced 
at the Lenaea of this year, shortly before the date at which the election would 
naturally have been held. 


Evmence or The Acharnians (593-619) 


Reading the play as a whole, and remembering the date of its produc- 
tion, we should be tempted to put it down as a brillant piece of elec- 
tioneering propaganda in support of the Conservative peace-policy, and 
say that the poet hoped to influence votes in the forthcoming election and to 
secure the rejection of candidates like Lamachus, who were eager for a 
forward policy and intensification of warlike efforts. If so, Aristophanes 
obviously believed that his play would be produced before the election 
took place; otherwise he would only be wasting his pains. 

The poet's attempt seemed well-timed. The war had now lasted for 
nearly six years, and none of the hopes with which the Athenians started 
had been fulfilled. ‘Their supremacy at sea was undisputed, but it seemed 
to have little effect in bringing victory nearer, while the cost of keeping large 
fleets in commission drained their resources. ‘The Corcyrean alliance from 
which so much was hoped had proved a burden rather than an asset. In 
normal times the bulk of the population still worked on the land; and for 
six years they had seen their harvest destroyed and their houses burnt, and 
for weeks at a time had been cooped up inside the walls in miserable and 
insanitary quarters, while the repeated ravages of the plague had swept 
away more than a quarter of the population. The cost of provisions anc 
other necessaries had risen, making life in the city still more difficult; and 
even when the invaders retired, the country people had little heart to begin 
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repairing the damage on their ruined farms, knowing that the next spring 
would see the spoilers at work again. Abroad, though Potidaea and 
Mitylene had been recovered, the cost had been ruinous, while the wide- 
spread revolt in Chalcidice was as far as ever from being put down. Dis- 
content among the subject-States was spreading; the fall of Plataea had 
shown how powerless Athens was to help her friends; and the attempt to 
redress the balance by a success in the West had ended in the recent Aetolian 
disaster. Surely by this time the ordinary Athenian must be heartily sick 
of the war! 

The play is very skilfully constructed, for the war-party was still 
strong, and Aristophanes knows that he is skating on thin ice. National 
prejudices are tenderly handled, any sympathy for Sparta is repudiated, and 
the Conservative case, though strongly and convincingly put, is embellished 
with so many unexpected turns and so much witty exaggeration that indigna- 
tion would evaporate in laughter. Lamachus, who is introduced as a foil 
to the chief character Dicaeopolis, had distinguished himself in the fighting 
in Aetolia, where he had been wounded. Since his return he had 
apparently been canvassing vigorously for votes and was not deterred by 
false modesty from describing in somewhat glowing language his own 
personal prowess during the disastrous retreat. Nothing could suit Aris- 
tophanes better. Lamachus, though a good soldier, was a plain man of the 
people with no influential connections, at whose expense the poet could 
afford to make merry; and the play ends with the discomfiture of the 
fire-eating swash-buckler and the triumph of the honest eace-loving farmer. 
The champion of the war-party with his Gorgon-shield and nodding 
plumes is a pure figure of fun; he first appears to provide the comic relief 
after Dicaeopolis (in the character of Telephus) has finished his earnest 
appeal for peace, in which all the folly of war-mongering is exposed. Half 
the Chorus is convinced; the other half call on Lamachus to come and 
confound the arch-deceiver who would betray his country: 


__* Ho, Lamachus, my trusty fellow-tribesman, appear with Gorgon-crest and 
lightning in thine eyes; or if there be any taxiarch or Sirategus or leader of 
a forlorn hope, let him bring speedy aid, for our need is sore.’ (566-571) 


We should naturally expect the usual ‘ Agon’ to follow between 
Dicaeopolis and Lamachus, with the fun fast and furious, Lamachus 
beating the patriotic drum and Dicaeopolis getting in one blow after 
another, till at last the remainder of the Chorus is convinced and Lamachus 
stalks out discomfited. The first twenty lines quite fulfil expectations, but 
then suddenly the whole tone changes, as anyone may see who carefully 
studies the lines that follow (593-619) :-— 


Lam. This of the general? And you a beggar ! 
Dic. What? Ia beggar? 


Lam. Well, what are you then? 
Di. A good Athenian I, no Captain Place-Man, 
But since the war 4 Plain Private Hard-Work : 


While since the war ‘gan, you're Colonel Full-Pay! 
Lam. I was elected— 
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Dic. By three cuckoo-birds* 
I loathe these tricks; that’s why I made the peace. 
To see old grey-beards serving in the ranks, — 
While run-aways like you must serve abroad 
For cighteen shillings daily—some in Thrace, 
(Toanennene pp Rogue-Hipparchides), 


Others with Chares, others in Chaonia, 
(Diomeio-scamp, Geretotheodorus), 
In Camarina, Gela, Cata-wampus! 

Lam. They were elected! 

De. Yes, but what's the reason 


That somehow you should all be drawing pay, 
And none of these? Tell me, Marilades, 
Have you been sent to represent the state 
In all these years? Your hair is white enough.— 
He shakes his head; yet he’s an honest worker.— 
Dracyllus, Prinides, Euphorides, 
Has one of you yet seen Ecbatana 
Or the Chaonians?—All of them say, No; 
Lamachus, and that lad of Coesyra’s, 
They get the jobs; though but the other day, 
What with their debts and dining-clubs and all, 
Their friends were crying out with one accord, 
(Like folks at sundown emptying slops), ° Stand clear! * 
Lam. Democracy! Is this to be allowed? 
Dic. Never !—if Lamachus can’t find a job! 
Lam. Well, I at least will fight the hosts of Sparta 
For ever, and will plague them everywhere, 
By sea and on the bes sani all my might! 
Dice. And I proclaim to all the hosts of Sparta, 
To the Boeotians and Megarians, | 
To come and trade—with me, but not with him! 


Then as the actors leave the stage, the Chorus winds up with the 
words: 
* He's pene his cause, and the Commons’ applause approves 
the peace——' 


a curious conclusion, as practically nothing has been said about the peace, 
nor is there a word about the hostile part of the Chorus being won over, 
Dicaeopolis has merely been abusing certain individuals, some with very 
strange names, who have lately been elected to hold office. One of these 1s 
Lamachus, who has been elected Strategus; and this is all the more re- 
markable because twenty-four lines earlier Lamachus was sat | not a 
Strategus at all! So glaring a contradiction has tempted some editors to 
tamper with the text in line 569 and omit the word otparnyés altogether, but 
to no purpose; for later in the play we find Lamachus again a subordinate 
officer, loudly abusing the Strategi, who have sent orders that he should 
march out in the snow and watch for raiders from Boeotia, instead of 
enjoying the Pitcher-Feast. Of course a comic poet is not bound to be 
consistent, but what point is there in making Lamachus a Strategus here, 
‘f all the audience knew that he was nothing of the kind ? 

The poet seems to be very angry about something, and to resent the 
election of Lamachus almost as a personal grievance; the good-natured 


buffoonery with which the scene started has vanished. Dicaeopolis, we 
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are now told, has made his private peace not because he hates the war and 
wants to get back to his farm, but apparently on high moral grounds, as a 
protest against the way in which worthless officials are getting jobs. 
ExeipoTévnoav—tyeipotoviancav—the emphatic repetition of the word strikes 
the keynote of the passage; so if Lamachus has recently been elected 
Strategus, the other individuals referred to were probably elected Strategi 
along with him. But how comes it that they are already Strategi at the 
time the play was produced? 

The answer to this question is to be found in the earlier date at which, 
as we have seen, the elections of 425 were probably held. This change of 
date had an unexpected and most unwelcome result for two individuals: 
it cost Demosthenes the renewal of his command, on which he was counting, 
and it ruined the effect which Aristophanes was hoping to produce by his 
new play. To the poet’s surprise and disgust, eight fighting generals were 
chosen instead of cautious Strategi, who would have worked for peace with 
Sparta. He had completely misread the temper of his countrymen; as 
so often in their history, misfortune, instead of cowing them, only roused 
them to fresh efforts, and though they chose as usual the prudent and 
trusted Nicias, with apparently one like-minded colleague, they joined 
with him as generals the men whom they thought most likely to carry 
through an active and vigorous policy. | 

Both as poet and as politician Aristophanes was bitterly disappointed. 
His play, brilliant as it was, had lost most of its point, and Lamachus, at 
whose expense he had been making merry, was actually one of the new 
generals. ‘There was no time to recast the play; all he could do was to cut 
out most of the * Agon’ between Lamachus and Dicaeopolis (which would 
only have caused the Philistines to triumph, now that the poet’s hopes had 
been so completely falsified), and to insert a few lines recognising the new 
situation, while at the same time he relieved his own feelings by some 
hearty abuse of the new generals, insinuating that they had only been 
elected by a snatch vote of those accursed Radicals (* three cuckoo-birds "). 
The inserted lines are not particularly witty, but that is to be excused by 
the circumstances under which they were written. They are almost all 
assigned to Dicaeopolis, so only the leading actor would have any new 
words to learn, and the rehearsals would not be seriously interrupted. 
Time did not allow of any artistic adjustment; the passage is introduced 
(line 593) by a repetition of line 578 with a slight alteration, and ends 
abruptly at line 619 with no attempt to link it up with the concluding lines 
of the vanished “ Agon ’ (620-625), 

It was Miiller-Striibing who first recognised the incompatibility of 
these lines with their context, and who rightly saw that the generals of 425 
are here referred to; but when he argued that the Strategi were regularly 
elected in January before the date of the Lenaea (the evidence of the Consti- 
tution of Athens not being available when he wrote), he failed to give a 
satisfactory explanation of the last-hour alteration in the play. If Aristo- 
phanes knew that the election would take place before the Acharnians was 
produced, the play would have been constructed on very different lines. 
However confident he might be of the result, he must have recognised at 
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least the possibility of a Radical victory and not have burnt his boats 
behind him as he has done. Only one explanation seems possible: he 
believed until the last moment that the election would be held at the 
usual date, and that his new play would help to turn the scale in favour of 
the Conservative candidates. 

Beloch naturally finds any arguments against the ‘orthodox’ theory 
based on this passage ‘ pure phantasy’; but it seems to be generally agreed 
to-day that the Strategi of 425 (Eurymedon and his colleagues) are here 
referred to, though it is, of course, assumed that they were elected early in 
426, entered office in July of that year, and would continue to hold office 
till July 425. (The difficulty that Lamachus was not originally one of 
their number, Busolt gets over by supposing that he was elected later to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Procles in Aetolia.) But this supposition 
hardly suits the passionate tone of the lines in question. The feeling excited 
by an election held nearly a year previously would surely have subsided 
by this time, while in the passage before us the air is still filled with the 
dust of conflict, the abusive mick-mames are redolent of the hustings, 
and everything suggests the morrow of a stormy and strenuous election 
campaign. 

Assuming for the moment that Aristophanes has the Strategi of 425 
in mind, let us see what further light we can gain from these lines. Eight 
separate individuals are referred to (for the plurals employed are con- 
temptuously used in the sense, ‘Men like So-and-So’). They are: (1) 
Lamachus; (2) Tisarmenophaenippus, in Thrace; (3) Rogue-Hipparchides, 
in Thrace; (4) 6 wap AapyT; (5) Diomeio-Scamp, in Chaonia; (6) 
Geretotheodorus, in Chaonia; (7) an unnamed general, in Sicily; (8) 
& Koisvpas; the audience being, of course, expected to recognise the real 
names concealed under the comic designations. There is no need to 
assume that these eight were all Radicals; some, no doubt, were 
plain soldiers, not concerned with politics; but none of them can 
Hae been active supporters of the peace-party which Aristophanes was 

ackineg. 

| "Thucydides account of 425 we find the names of only five Strategi, 
for he never mentions the generals of any given year except when the 
course of events brings one of them on the scene. One of these (Simonides) 
is found in Thrace; two (Eurymedon and Sophocles) visit Corcyra on their 
way to Sicily; one (Pythodorus) goes direct to Sicily. Corcyra at once 
suggests ‘ the Chaonians, for the Corcyraean oligarchs were established on the 
coast of Epirus and enlisted many of the natives in their service; the 
Chaonians were an important tribe in those parts, and their name (with its 
suggestion of ‘ Gaping Fools’) was a favourite one with Aristophanes. 
Four of the five Thucydidean Strategi are thus easily identified in the list of 
Aristophanes; the fifth, Nicias, the Conservative leader, naturally finds no 
place there. 

Though Thucydides does not mention Lamachus in the course of this 
year, he was commanding a squadron in 424, and there is no difficulty in 
supposing that he was Strategus also in 425. 

Of the unnamed general ‘serving with Chares’ nothing can be 
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conjectured, as neither Thucydides nor any other writer mentions the name 
of Chares. 

There is little doubt that Miller-Striibing is right in identifying 
6 Koicupas with Hippocrates, the nephew of Pericles, who was Strategus in 
426, and who commanded at Delium in 424; we should expect therefore 
to find him Strategus in 425 as well. Coesyra, daughter of the famous 
Alcmaeonid Megacles, and great-aunt of Pericles, had been married to 
Pisistratus; by birth she belonged to the family of ‘The Accursed,’ by 
marriage to the tyrant’s house. Since the death of Pericles Hippocrates was 
the chief representative of the Alcmaeonids, and one of the most active 
leaders of the war-party. 

A less certain but very tempting identification of Miiller-Striibing’s 
is that of ° Rogue-Hipparchides * with Thucydides the historian. ‘ Hippar- 
chides’ points to a descendant of the Pisistratidae (Hipparchus, not 
Hippias, was the bogy-man of Athenian tradition); and Thucydides, the 
wealthy landowner from Thrace, was well known as belonging to that 
family. The substitution of *‘ Hipparchides’ for Thucydides follows a 
common practice of Aristophanes in such cases (so, ‘ Marpsias’ for Ctesias, 
‘ Labes* for Laches). Thucydides, as we know, was commanding in 
Thrace against Brasidas in the following year. He may well have been 
sent out first in 425, for Athens greatly needed a representative in those 
parts with local influence and knowledge. It was clear that the Chalcidian 
revolt could not be put down without Thracian help, and there were 
divided counsels at the court of Sitalces at this time—an Athenian party, 
headed by his son Sadocus, and a Macedonian party, headed by his 
nephew Seuthes. A special mission to Sitalces led by Theorus, of which 
we hear in this play, had only recently returned, apparently without much 
success; and no better choice for the new representative of Athens could 
be made than that of Thucydides, himself partly of Thracian blood, 
personally acquainted with many of the Thracian chiefs, and owning 
property on the coast. 

_Aristophanes, as we know, had little faith in Thracian co-operation, 
which in his opinion only meant throwing good money after bad: so 
naturally he had no use for the new appointment. If we are shocked to 
find such uncomplimentary language applied to so austere and dignified a 
personage, let us remember the traditions of Athenian political warfare, 
and the treatment that the Olympian Pericles himself experienced at the 
hands of the comic poets. Reflections on their birth and upbringing was 
what all public men had to expect; and if we do not hear from Aristophanes, 
that most of the new Strategi were bastards and the sons of slave-mothers, 
that is only because they had just passed the Dokimasia which guaranteed 
that they were full-born Athenians. The poet does the best he can; the 
Curse on the Alcmaeonids could still rouse superstitious alarm among the 
ignorant, and mention of the Tyrant’s house was still as effective as the cry 
of “No Popery’ in eighteenth-century England. In the present case 
Hippocrates and Thucydides offered a fair target; but in the Anights 
we find precisely the same compliments exchanged between the Paphla- 
gonian and the Sausage-Seller. (Eg. 445-0.) 
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P. I say you were a bantling nursed 
Within the house by Heaven accursed! 
§. Your grandfather I here accuse 
Of serving in the guard— 
P. | In whose? 
S. Of Byrsine, the tyrant's seed! 

Similarly, accusations of bribery are a commonplace of political 
denunciation; here we are simply told that the generals are extravagantly 
overpaid—they get three drachmae a day: This can hardly be an inven- 
tion of Aristophanes, for his audience knew the facts. A hoplite usually 
received one drachma, for himself and his servant; and however simple the 
headquarters organisation in a Greek army, the commanding officer 
would require, among other things, a few personal attendants of his own, 
whose rations he would have to provide. His allowance therefore would 
not do much more than cover his out-of-pocket expenses; but it is sufficient 
for the poet’s immediate eg Set that where honest ‘ Private Hard-Work * 
gets one drachma, ‘ Colonel Full-Pay * gets three! 

Hippocrates, in spite of his lineage, seers like Lamachus to have been 
badly on financially; Pericles himself, we know, was not a rich man. The 
sneer at their poverty in lines 614-617 is quite in keeping with the chivalry 
of the times; just as in line 601 the gallant Lamachus 1s stigmatised as a 
run-away, because he had been involved in the general retreat in Aetolia. 

Of the two Strategi to whom there is no allusion in this passage, one, 
as we have seen, was Nicias, the Conservative leader, who was universally 
trusted and respected. The other (as the poet finds nothing to say against 
him) was probably another popular commander who shared the views of 
Nicias—perhaps Nicostratus or Autocles, both of whom were Strategi 
more than once during these years. | | 

To sum up; if seven of the eight individuals alluded to by the poet can 
with considerable probability be identified with Strategi of 425, and the 
omission of the other two names can be satisfactorily explained, we have 
strong grounds for assuming that the election took place before the play was 
produced, that is to say on some date in January. Once the possibility of 
ante-dating the election to meet a special need is admitted, we have here a 
simple and consistent explanation of the whole passage ; otherwise it must 
remain an insoluble problem, except for those readers (if any) who can 
accept it as an integral part of the A my us originally composed. 

‘An election in January also offers the simplest explanation of Demos- 
thenes being left ‘a private citizen * in the spring of 425, in spite of the 
brilliant victory he had so recently won; and the need to have Pythodorus 
appointed Strategus before he sailed to supersede Laches, seems quite 
sufficient to justify the change of date.” 





2 Arguments as to the date of the election have fh create S° dgEarte resp G5ou5 . 6 6° Hung 
been based on a passage in the Clouds (581-586) ; ou gavly Epcovey Oulv, otpamy fon Kdcow. 
but the foundations seem too weak for the super- A scholiast on these limes says: Exkenpyy bytvero 
structure. The passage runs as follows :— Tehdens 7 Tpotipe Ena iti Erparowsious Bor Spay, 
vive: Tay Geolow kySpdv Pupsobhyny Maphayovs (actually, on 2gth October, 425). 
fviy’ Gpstode otparny dy, Tas Sppds ouryour It is difficult to see how this date is consistent with 


xérroutpev Saver . fiporrh 8" lppéryn G1" dortporrys. the words #wiy’ fipetote otparnydy (* at the moment 
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We have examined in some detail the evidence available in the pages of 
Thucydides, and tried to show that none of it is inconsistent with the view 
that the Strategi entered office early in the year, while much is definitely 
in its favour. On the other hand the ‘ orthodox’ theory is often hard to 
reconcile with recorded facts, and has nothing to recommend it on general 
grounds. We are admittedly dealing with probabilities, not certainties; 
but the balance seems to incline heavily in favour of the common-sense 
view, and circumstantial evidence has often before now resulted in 


* conviction.’ 
H. B. Mayor. 
Bicknoller. 





when you were choosing Cleon general ")—pre- On the face of it, the poet seems simply to 


sumably in February 424. Moreover, if a lunar 
eclipse is implied in |. 584, the next line seems to 
record the unusual phenomenon of a simultaneous 
eclipse of the sun. 

It is easier to assume that the scholiast, in the 
inconsequential manner of his tribe, seeing the word 
ifiare, was reminded of the eclipse recorded for 
425, and jotted down his note without further regard 
to the context. 


mean that the Clouds expressed their displeasure at 
Cleon’s election by sending unusually bad weather 
about that time; adding, that they made it so dark 
that you could not see the sun or the moon in the 
sky. [his was more in their power than producing 
either solar or lunar éclipses, events which would 
require the active intervention of Zeus, the now- 
discarded lord of the heavens. 


MELIAN AFTERMATH 
[PLATES V—VIII| 


Tue number of Melian reliefs has slightly increased in the last few 
years. 
On 5-6th July, 1938, Messrs. Sotheby sold a piece—it is No. 184 in 
the Sale Catalogue—of which little is known. J. D. Beazley, who drew 
my attention to it, tells me that most of it was modern plaster: only a small 
part was antique, it showed something of a draped female figure on an 
animal’s back, Helle or a Nereid. 

A fragment of a winged Artemis, figured in Melische Reliefs, p. 26, 
fig. 3, after a good drawing by Schoene, was rediscovered in one of the 
drawers of the Athenian National Museum by Mrs. Papaspyridi-Karousou, 
and is figured in BCH 61, 1937, p- 354; fig. 1. 

The dancer (no. 42), the whereabouts of which were unknown to me 
in 1931, is now, as Mr. Chr. Karousos kindly informs me, in the Nomikos 
collection in Thera. 

OF Melian reliefs—in a wider sense (see Melische Reliefs, p. 89 sq.)—I 
mention a cock, a Sphinx and a Gorgo, published by Mrs. Papaspyridi- 
Karousou in Arch. Deltion 1934/35, P- 30, fig 15; they were found together 
in an Argive tomb which is dated by its other contents to the second 
quarter of the fifth century roughly—a welcome date for these conservative 
works. 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge," has a re lica of the modern plaque 
once in the Lecuyer Collection, Melische Relief p. 94, no. b, with the 
variant that the sphinx is turning to the left and that beside the child a 
senseless piece of flowing drapery appears ; the ‘ artist ’ seems to have taken 
his inspiration from a Renaissance Ganymed in the talons of the eagle. 

A replica of the London plaque with the lyre-playing girl and the lover, 
already mentioned in Melische Reliefs as no. 77, has since gone to the 
National Museum of Athens, and is figured by M. P. Vlasto in the Report 
of the Society of Friends of the Museum for 1934-35 (Athens, 1935), fig. 7; 
by the way, my late friend has not convinced me that the man 1s * teaching * 
the girl! 

The other piece, /.c. fig. 4 (here Pl. VII a), now in the same museum, isa 
new variant of the three already existing forms in which Actaeon’s death 
was related by the Melian koroplasts. The first of these, represented by 
three plaques from one mould (nos. 24, 25; 26, pl. 13, 14), belongs to the 
early style: a heroic, utterly unsentimental tale, intense action bound in a 
strong framework. The third, with two replicas (nos. 97, 98, pl. 56, 43), 13 
among the latest and ripest works of the second group, and has the grandeur 

t [am indebted to Mr. C. D. Bicknell for a photograph of the relief. 
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of early classical style. The second (no. 60, pl. 27), although of no particu- 
lar artistic merit, 1s Interesting because of some unconventional and amusing 
features. ‘The new piece goes with the late version: Artemis’ trunk and 
head—missing on nos. 97 and 98 likewise—are given for the first time: 
but this is a small gain, the whole being the patchwork of a mediocre artist. 
While on the London plaque and its replica Artemis and Actaeon were 
once linked together, staring into each other’s eyes, like Achilles and 
Penthesilea on the Munich cup, here two isolated figures, Actaeon outsize, a 





Fic. 1.—From A Marere Dex mw tee Berrsy Musrta. 


giant, and the goddess petty; Actaeon’s trunk and head recall the Theseus 
no. 99 on pl. 57, his right arm and the rendering of the sword those of the 
defeated warrior on nos. 22, 23, pl. 12 and fig. 5. The hound performing 
tricks about Actaeon’s head is a survival of the archaic version. From 
trustworthy oral information the provenience of the plaque is Thasos, a 
place hitherto not represented on the distribution map of Melian reliefs. 

The New York relief? (Pl. VII 4), with a fluting and a dancing girl and 








“Mr. M. WViasto in Le Messager d’Athines, 20th IMportant statements on the technique of Melian 
July, 1934, says ' Thrace.’ relichk* I owe the photograph to her kindness. 
* Miss G. Richter, in Metropolitan Museum Bulletin, Other Important observations on the techinaue je 
27y 1932; P- 45, has published it, and made some  koroplasts have been recently made by Dr, Elisabeth 
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a youth, has all the typical features of the middle series: the swollen folds 
recall the drapery of the lyre-player on no. 76, pl. 38. The new plaque 
is more interesting than the pictures of the same scene on nos. 78, 79, 
pls. 39, 40. The onlooker here has become protagonist, and is behaving 
with the ease and arrogance of his class; his head in three-quarter view 
reminds one of the Peleus on no. 80, pl. 41; the elaborate rendering of the 
aryballos with all details of suspension is a valuable complement to the 
New York stele, once useful to J. D. Beazley and Miss Haspels when they 
were studying the problems of aryballoi and how they were suspended 


(BSA 29, 1927-28, p. 109). 





Fig. 2.—Ntonms From A Roman SARCOPHAGUS IX VENICE. 


Quite recently two more reliefs have come to the Ashmolean Museum ; 
they were presented by J. D. Beazley, who very generously suggested to me 


that I should publish them.* 


Both reliefs bear notes on the back, written mm brownish ink, one 


‘From the island of Milo (Melos) 1819,’ the other © Milo 1828.’ 
clear, rounded letters are Thomas Burgon’s *: 


The 


as on six plaques in the 


British Museum (Melische Reliefs, nos. 7, 8, 19, 62, 76; p. 90, no. 2) and on 
the Oxford fragment, no. 39, all acquired by him on the island, in the 


Jastrow, Opusrula Archaeologica fed. Instrtutum 
Romanum Regni Sueciac), vol. ii, 1, pp. 1 ff. As 
far as Melian reliefs are concerned (see p. 16), her 
treatment of the dancers is correct. On the three 
Oresteia plaques she is less convincing: she is night 
in saying that no. 1, pl. 1 was moulded from no. 2, 
pl. 2, the largest and sharpest of the three; but the 
difference between the ‘ original,’ no. 2, and no. 94, 


pl. 53 (angle of horse head, length of Pylades’ forearm, 


etc.), cannot be explained by remodelling of a 
mechanical copy. 

3 See AMeport of tu Ashmolean Museum 1998, pl. V, 
p. 18. 

* Thomas Burgon (1797-15058): 
of Nattonal Biography, Suppl. I, 425. 


see Dichonary 
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years 1819-28. To my list (p. 121, 153) ofsixteen reliefs with that authentic 


provenience, Beazley (DLZ 1931, p. 2133) had already added the Oxford 
one bearing Burgon’s remark, ‘From a sepulchre in the isle of Milo.’ 
A fragment of a Penelope relief, with the well-confirmed provenience 
Melos, has recently passed into a private collection in Syra.* Now the 
total. of ‘ Melian’ reliefs—in the strictest sense—has been brought to 
twenty. Twenty-four other pieces have trustworthy labels, and it is more 
than likely that among the rest, especially those acquired in Greece, a good 
many ‘ Melian’ ones still lurk. This statistical evidence, the fact that 
about a fifth of all Melian reliefs preserved have been found in the island, 
still seems to me to be one argument for the localisation of the workshop in 
Melos.*® 

One of the two new Oxford reliefs is a third replica of the lyristria 
with the lover, no. 76, pl. 38; preserved are the upper part of the man and 
a small piece of the lyre; the folds of the man’s cloak have come better 
out of the mould, but the details of the head are poorer; the treatment of 
the contours, and even the placement of the nail-holes, correspond so 
closely to those of the London plaque that they must be the work of the 
same hand. | 

The other Oxford fragment (Pl. VIII 4) is a most valuable and im- 
,0rtant addition to our stock of Melian reliefs: it gives the ope half of the 
incomplete Niobid scene in Berlin, no. 81, pl. 42, here Pl. VII a, from the 
same mould. The plaque is less warped. The picture shows a hole 
through which the fastening nail once stuck at the same spot as on the 
Berlin piece; a second hole may possibly—as often—have caused the 
break below. The original outline is preserved throughout, except that a 
tiny piece is missing at each of the lower corners. The worker was more 
careful than in the Berlin relief to give the outline a regular shape and to 
avoid projections and indentations: characteristic is the different treat- 
ment of the edge of the sleeve on the man’s right arm, of the angle between 
his right fore-arm and the buttocks, and of the contour round the maiden’s 
left hand. The lower part is badly damaged: the surface of the most 
projecting parts, ig aa on the Niobid’s head, is rubbed away, and 
below this deeper layers have flaked off. Much of the white slip still 
remains, and on the man’s upper thigh a faint trace of that pink colour 
which was in common use for the bare parts of bodies (/.c. p. 1 vis 

The new replica gives the male figure its missing upper part. An 
expressively long neck—the sterno-mastoid slightly tightened—supports the 
bowed head: a full prominent chin, deep-set eyes, a moderately hooked 
nose. No doubt that he is an old man, for in this phase of Greek art 


* It will be published by Mr. N. Kondoleon; [ Dr. Welter’s reasons seem to be as follows: (1) that 
owe the knowledge of the piece to Mr. Chr. Karousos. my arguments (Melische Reliefs, p. 159) are not 
Three other pieces in Greek private collections are conclusive; (2) that Meclian—and Acginectan—clay 
mentioned by Mr. ML. Vilasto in Le Messager d’Athénes, cannot be fired hard; (9) that clay and technique 
20th July, 1934; [ was unable to obtain descriptions resemble those of Corinthian terracottas. As long 
or photographs from their owners. as Dr. Welter does not state his case explicitly nor 

' WV. H. Poulsen, Der strenge Stl (Acta Archaeologica = refute my thesis of Melian origin, going into details 
Wi, 1937, 14), has been misled by Dr. Welter’s thesis of style, I cannot take this for more than a ‘ schone 
that the Melian relicfs were made in Cormth. Vermutung "—to ws Mr. Poulsen’s words, 
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ypuTétns is confined to certain demons and among men to elderly 
people. The colour has gone, but it is likely that his forehead was high, 
and the stubble on the skull and on the chin was marked by dots.‘ The 
build of the head is relatively conservative, and well compares with some on 
earlier works like nos. 24 (pl. 13), 28, 29, 30, 32 (pls. 16, 17)5 see also 
Pylades on no. 94 (pl. 53), p- 127- He is of nobler breed and farther from 
caricature and exaggeration than the tpopes on nos. 1 and 94 (pls. 1, 53)s 
96 (pl. 53) or Eumaios on no. 88 (pl. 50). 

The group has now regained its original compactness, and the quietly 
and expressively bent head of the man greatly adds to the peculiar early 
classical grandeur of the picture.? A paidagogos and a maiden in a pre- 
Pheidian cycle of Niobids; the corresponding group on the London disk 
(fig. 1), once accepted by Sieveking and Buschor ® as a part of the Pheidian 
repertory, has since been eliminated; the reasons for its exclusion have 
been most explicitly stated by Schrader,’ who took it for a weak imitation 
of the later statue in Florence and Rome. One might follow Schrader in 
finding fault with the group on the discus for the stiffness of the stance or 
the vagueness of the gestures; but one can hardly say, as he does, that the 
daughter has been inappropriately substituted forason. ‘There was already 
the evidence of Roman sarcophagi ™ (fig. 2) and of the statue at Arles * 
(fig. 3) which reflect an important Helle istic work; and now the Melian 
relief proves the existence of such a group for an age which certainly knew 
what was appropriate and what not. The paidagogos has no place in the 
Niobe myth; he cannot have been in existence before tragedy, before 
Aeschylus’ Niobe. The Melian Niobid group completed by the Oxford 
fragment, now ranks with the G hoephoroi plaques in Berlin and Paris.“ They 
are copies of priceless paintings. Behind these paintings stands Aeschylean 
tragedy. It is not their ‘source '—they do not ‘illustrate’ a definite scene 
or action of the drama. It would be truer to say that they themselves are 
Aeschylean and owe their very essence to the Choephorot and the Niobe. 

The Choephoroi reliefs, two of the latest, hardly older than the 
Parthenon pediments,*’ are separated from the first performance of the 
i? Espérandieu ix, no. 6707; Reinach, Rép. de la 
statuaire iv, pp. 252, 255 (* Niobide ou Cassandre *!); 
Phot. Arch. Seminar Marburg, 1366; not mentioned 
by Studniczka, Artemis und Iphigenie. Height about 
o-6o m.: local limestone. The man’s right foot and 
part of his left leg preserved. The statue corresponds 
in size—once also about 1-20 m.—technique of back 
and basis to that of Medea, Espérandicu, /.c.,1, 143; 
Reinach Lc. ii, 907,83; Bollettine d Arte xxx, 1937, PP- 


7 See Hartwie, Meisterschalen, p. 439; Publ, Dig 
Anfinge der griechischen Bildniskunst pp. 18 ff. 
Robert, Die Afesken der neweren alfischen Kamédte 
(HWPr,) p. 19. The Priam (fig. 41), by the way, 15 
from the Vivenzio bydria (J. D. Beazley, Der Kleo- 
plradesmaler, no. 55), and not, a5 Robert says, by the 
Meidias painter; and the Pelias, who in Robert's 
drawing (fig. 42) looks like a Roman portrait in a 
cighteenth-century book, is taken from the Pistoxenos 


painter's calyx krater (not * olla’) in Corneto, badly 
figured in Annali, 1876 (not 1873), pl. F- 

* Melische Reliefs, p. 067. . 

* Minchener Jahrbuch, 1912; pp. 142, 149; Jal 
42, 1927, p. 196; De Antike iv, 38. 

te Fal 47, 1992, P- 157+ 

1 Robert, Die antikert Sarkophag-Relie/s Ul, 3, 105. 
gis (Reinach, Rép. des reliefs, i, P. 277 Festschrift 
Arndt, p. 26) ; 316 (Reinach, [oc. qt. ill, Ps 433; 
Festschrift Arndt, p. 27); 3173 320 (Amelung, Dis 
Skulpturen des Vatikanischen Museums, i, 00. 457, pl. 65)- 


gog—5. Both were found at Arles without more exact 
indication of the precise spot: it isnot unlikely that 
they once stood in the theatre—illustrations of 
famous tragedies. 

13 Melische Reltefs, nos. 104, 105. 

14 fd. p. rbd. 

8 J. D, Beazley, DLJ 1931, p. 2133; with com- 
vincing arguments, pointed out that 440 8.c. was too 
early a date for the mature phase of the Melian 
reliefs: see also G, Richter, Meir. Mur. Bull., 27, 
1932, 44, H. I. 
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trilogy by some five-and-twenty years. The Niobid is a work of the 
earliest fitties—of no use for dating the drama which not even those who are 
inclined to take it with the Prometheus for a late work will date as late as} 
the beginning of that decade. 

The best answer to any who should still be offended by a paidagogos in 
the réle of tpopés has already been given by the scholiast to Euripides 
Phoenissae 88, Kadess 64 tiv PaciAiKny Kopnv od yuvaikes guAdTtovow, AAA’ & 
Sic TO yijpas cwmpcov Kal gpdvipos. 





Fic. 3.—STATUE is ABLEs, 


This scene of the Phoenissae or the dialogue between Kreusa and the 
paidagogos in fon 725 sq., or—to quote a picture—the Apulian krater 
London F 272 (Monumenti, Annali, Boilettino, 1854, pl. XVI; Séchan, 
Etudes sur la tragédie grecque, fig. g6), where we see the paidagogos admitted 
to the intimacy of Phaidra’s gynaikonitis,!" illustrate exceedingly well the 
footing of those old men-servants, ‘ nurse, footman, chaperon and tutor’, 
in fifth-century Greece, projected here into tragedy and myth. 


P. JACOBSTHAL., 
Christ Church. 
Oxford. 














"1 keep to the traditional interpretation; picture to the story of Laodareia. 
Kobert, 22, AW'Pr pp. m1, 02, has referred the 


THE SO-CALLED KOINE EIRENE OF 346 3.c.! 


Ir was inevitable that somebody should suggest a Koine Eirene in the 
year 346 B.c. True, no ancient document or author records one. But 
these two words were much in the mouths of Greek statesmen in the 4th 
century, and much valuable work has been done on the subject in recent 
years.2. Indeed it is an interesting comment on the history of our own 
times that it has been reserved for the present generation of historical 
writers to reconstruct and understand the chapter in Greek experience which 
these words represent. It is probably true to say that few Greeks in the 
=th century (or even earlier) regarded war as anything but a bad thing; 
but on the Greeks of the 4th century the greatest war of their history had 
left its mark without leaving an immunity from further visitations of the 
same disease, and as a result responsible statesmen (and not merely ordinary 
men and women) were now agreed that war was a very bad thing, to be 
preferred, in fact, only to a worse thing still, namely (for small states) to 
loss of autonomy, and (for the great states) to a fatal loss of prestige. The 
visible outcome of these feelings was a new kind of peace, Aotne Ltrene. 
Its main characteristics, distinguishing it from the ordinary type of * peace ’ 
established by belligerent states when they finished a war, were that it 
should aim at being permanent, should include most (if not all) of the 
Greek cities not subject to Persia, and should guarantee the autonomy of 
every city; and there was provision for collective action to be taken in 
the event of the Peace being broken. That three such Peaces were estab- 
lished in the forty years immediately preceding 346, and a fourth in 338-7, 
is certain: but it is by no means so certain that there was also a Koine 
Firene established in 346 itself, as Wiist is the latest to assert. 

The words Koine Eirene do occur in the text of Diodorus describing 
the end of the Sacred War in this year, so that it may appear at first sight 
that the onus of disproof is on the sceptics, especially when there seems no 
reason, @ priori, why there should not have been a Koine Ezrene here,” The 
year itself is a fitting one, since it marks the end of two long wars which, 
running concurrently, had brought little but disaster to any single Greek 
state. The idea itself seems perfectly in tune with the spirit of the age and 
Se sale ee eee 


‘ Sen most recently, Fritz R. Wist, Philipp Hf von = pp. 20 and 177. For the present question (the Peace 
Makedonien und Griechenland in den Jokren von 346 bis of 346) the most important works are F. Tager, 
998. I received this book for review, and perhaps Der Friede oon gor-r (reviewed by H. Berve in 
owe the author an apology for concentrating on this Gnomon, 1933, Pp- 30! sgq-): A. Momigliano in 
one topic, where I disagree with his views; but he Ate, Fil. Class. xii, 1994, pp- 482 sgg., and Filippo 
himeclf (p. v) regards this same topic as the most =i Macedone, p. 122: G. de Sanctis, Rio. Fil. Class. 
important single issue of all those that he considers xii, 1934, especially p. 150:  F. Hampl, Die 
in his book. 1 must take this opportunity of saying = grietrischen Stactsvertrdge dex g Jakrhunderts, especially 
that the book asa whole is an interesting and useful pp. 56 #99. 
addition to the literature relating to this period. * Diod. xvi, 60, 3 (quoted below). 

? For the whole literature, see Wiist, especially 
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the ultimate desires (realised in the Corinthian League) of Philip, the chief 


gainer from these wars. Athens was not averse from it.4 In short, 
scepticism here runs the risk of seeming reactionary and pedantic as well 
as (at the moment) unfashionable. Nevertheless, a notable sceptic has 
recently appeared. F. Hampl in his detailed and penetrating examination 
of the whole problem of Koine Eirene in the 4th century has given his reasons 
for excluding the Peace of 346 from the list of genuine Aoinat Etrenai, a list 
which embraces the King’s Peace of 386 (in fact though not in name), 
and (im name as well as in fact) the Peaces of 375-4, 371, 362-1, and 
338-7; but these reasons have not convinced Wiist.° I venture, therefore, 
to submit further evidence which seems to me to support Hampl’s view, 
for though it is certainly important to realise that the ideas underlying these 
Koinai Eirenai are a new and significant development in Greek history, it is 
also important not to abandon oneself to the seduction of the new idea, to 
peer an accurate rather than a schematic picture of the period as a 
whole. 

Hamp! gave four reasons for rejecting the Peace of 346 from his list 
of genuine Aoimat Eirenat: (1) The passage Diodorus xvi. 60, 3, though 
it contains the words xow? eiprivn in connexion with this peace, never- 
theless applies them in a loose and non-technical sense: dxoAoUfas 62 
TouTors SieTagav of “Apoixtuoves T& trepi Thy émpéAciav ToU povteiou Kal T&AAG 
TevTa Ta mpos evoéBeiav xal Koiwhy elpfvyv Kal Sydvoiav Tois "EAAnoiv 
évikovta, (2) The Amphictyonic Council was not a body competent to 
establish a Koime Etrene. (3) Argumentum ex silentio, in this case relatively 
strong, because the speeches of Demosthenes and other orators after 346 
ought to disclose a Aoine Etrene if it existed; nevertheless, in Hampl’s 
view, their silence on the subject is complete. (4) Remarks of Hegesippus 
in 343 exclude the possibility of a Aoine Hirene in existence at the time.® 

Wiist’s reply is as follows. In reply to (2) he argues that the Amphictyonic 
Council was competent, and I think he may well be right; but I am not 
here concerned with the question of whether the Council could, ever, 
establish a Aoine Eirene, I merely want to show that in 346 it did not establish 
one. Wiist replies to (3) by taking up Hampl’s challenge and produetig 
evidence which he takes to refer to a Kotne Eirene in existence after 346. 
Wiist's reply to (4) seems to me to miss the point completely and to leave 
Hampl’s position unshaken.* To (1) he makes no reply, perhaps because 





“This has been well shown by Waist, pp. 21, sy. : 
ace especially Aeschines in, 69 sgg.;  Demosth. 
EVili, 22. 

* Hampl, of. cil. pp. 64 49.; Wist pp. 177 49. 
{a reply to Hampl). 

* [Demosth.] vii, 30 sy. 

* Syl, * 224 (request by Messene and Megalopolis 
to be granted membership of the Amphictyony): 
[Demosth.] xii, 6, ¢f Philochorus afud Didymum 
vill. 5 tgg., and Diod. xvi. 441. These points are 
cleverly made by Wiist (pp. 25 sg. and 29 sav.), but 
in my view, though the passages make sense by his 
Interpretation, they present, equally, not the slightest 
difficulty to an interpretation assuming no K.E. in 


existence, 

* [Demosth.] vii. 30 sg. shows Athens still, in 
$43, trying to ‘improve’ the Peace of 346 by 
expanding it intoa K.E.: this Hampl recognises as a 
decisive argument against there being a K.E. 
already in existence. Wiist, however (pp. 76 sg, 
and 178), seems to argue that Athens is now in 243 
proposing an alternative K.E. to one already 
existing, the object being to achieve a K.E. under 
Athenian auspices or leadership, and not under 
Philip's (the Amphictyony), This argument seems 
to me to show a misunderstanding both of the nature 
of K..E. in general and of the political situation in the 
years 346-3. 
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he thinks the matter unimportant: if so I cannot agree. Hampl’s criticism 
of the Diodorus passage was just, and was not the whole criticism that can 
be made. The truth, surely, is that, though Diodorus is a bad historian, he 
is still perfectly capable of recording a Aoine Eirene when he believes there 
is one to record, and his method of doing this is to write “ The Greeks made a 


Koine Eirene’ in words direct and unambiguous. A comparison of these 
simple statements with the vague and pompous allusions of this passage 
referring to the Peace of 346 suggests very strongly that Diodorus is not here 


trying to record another Koine 
Amphictyons now set 


¢ Eirene, but is merely recording that the 
their affairs thoroughly in order, and in doing so 


poe used a number of the fine and large phrases to which human 
frailty is so susceptible in moments when it is conscious of embarking on a 


new era which is to be far, far better t 


han what has gone before.’ 


Diodorus, then, in my view creates a presumption that this Peace was 
not a Koine Evrene; but in order to change this presumption into certainty 
I recommend a study of the oration of Demosthenes which is entitled 


3 


‘ Concerning the Peace, 


because it was composed within a very 


few weeks 


(perhaps, even, days) of the events to which Diodorus has alluded, and 


because ‘ the Peace’ in question must 
Firene existed.1° Wiist himself (p. 28) 


be the Koine Eirene, if that Aoune 
finds it surprising that his Aoze 


Eirene has left no impression on the literature of the years following 346, 


and especially that it 1s 


in their speeches about * the Crown.’ 


never mentioned by Demosthenes and Aeschines 


Surprising it is indeed, and it will 


be more surprising still if Demosthenes speaking about * the Peace * indicates 
that his * Peace’ is by no means the same thing as Wist's Peace (his recently 


concluded Avine Eirene). 


Nevertheless, this is the conclusion to which the 


evidence of this speech does point, as I hope to show. | 
First, the occasion of the speech. It represents the advice of Demos- 








® Cf. Diod. xv. 98. 1 sq. (375-4 B.C.)—8 Tay Tepociy 
Boothels... mpdoBers Efirappev aly thy "EkAaba Tous 
Tapaxakicovtas Tay wokes KoMNTY ElpqyyrY ouvtiotan. Tov 
BY *EAAdwoy... cuvtievto mavreg TH? dren. 

Cf. Died. xv. 50. 4 (3971)—ovetierto Kowhy alprwryy 
al Wola Waon wAdv Onpalow (cf. 51. 1). 

Cf. Diod. xv. 70. 2 (969)—mapexakGy Tels "EAAnvas 
Rialvonotan piv tots ToAlpovs, elatjeny 5é nowy ouvitotan 
(the K.E. did not materialise). 

Cf. Diod. xv. 76. 3 (g66)—trece toby “EAAnvas Tous 
ply qrokuous Kerakteaotat mol nowhy elpqwuny ovvtiotan 
mpét aMAqAous (for criticism, see Hampl pp. G2 sgq-)- 

Cf. Diod. xv. 89. 1 (g6a-1)—o! 5 “EAAnvey.-. 
Biekiorro tps GAARAUs . . . OUFSEEFOL St xoivty laren 
kal oupoyiav, ... Ic is, surely, impossible not to see a 
difference between these passages and the passage 
referring to the settlement of 345, and in the circum- 
stances Wast's treatment of the matter seems fo mec a 
trifle disingenuous— Leider ist der Bericht liber 
dieselbe bei Diodor sehr knapp wie dbrigens auch dic 
iibrigen Berichte Diodors vom Abschluss cimer xovvt 
iipfvn’ (p. 22). Diodorus says nothing at all of 
the establishment of the K.E. of 998-7, but that ts 
because he loses it in the more spectacular ovweoxic 


directed against Persia which was concluded very 
soon afterwards (if not simultaneously): cf. Diod. 
xvi. 89. 1 sgg., and (especially) U. Wileken in 
S.B. Berlin 1927, and W. Schwahn, Heeresmatritel 
und Landfriede pp. yb s9q. 

1° ‘The Amphictyons were probably still in 
session at Delphi when the speech was delivered 
(Demosth. v. 14). That it way delivered, nobody 
now doubts, though Libanius doubted it (Demosth. 
y. OréGens), on the ground that in a later speech 
(xix. 111) Demosthenes accused Aeschines of having 
been on this occasion the only speaker to speak in 
favour of agreeing to Philip's clection to the Amphic- 
tyony. The contradiction is more apparent than 
real, because Demosthenes in his speech ‘on the 
Peace’ never says a word in favour of electing 
Philip, he merely shows himself clearly in favour of 
avoiding war. The implication, of course, 1s that the 
Athenians must agree to the election; but it remains 
an implication throughout, most probably because 
Demosthenes was already collecting stones to throw 
at his adversaries and had no intention of preparing 
a house of glass for himself. 
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thenes to the Athenians on the occasion of their receiving a demand from 
the Amphictyonic Council that Athens should formally subscribe to Philip’s 
recent election as a member of the Amphictyony and his taking over of the 
two votes which had previously belonged to the Phocians: these motions 
had been carried at a meeting of the Council from which, for reasons of 
policy, Athens had abstained." Notice that none of our sources here 
mentions anything besides this question of Philip and the Amphictyony. 
Yet if the Council in reality (as Wiist contends) had been concerning itself 
with establishing a Aoine Eirene, this meeting is the very meeting at which its 
resolution on the subject must have been passed, and from this meeting 
Athens had abstained. It would follow from this that the communication 
of the Council to the Athenians which provides the occasion for Demosthenes’ 
speech would have contained also an invitation to Athens to join in the 
Aoine Etrene, with the gravest implication of the possible consequences of her 
remaining excluded from it. This is the vital question on which our 
sources are perfectly silent; ** but far more important, clearly, than the 
silence of Libanius, or of Demosthenes speaking some years later, is the silence 


of Demosthenes speaking in the very moment of the alleged crisis itself, and 
this brings us to the internal evidence of the Speech ‘ Concerning the 


Peace.’ 


The advice of Demosthenes to the Athenians is (in brief) as follows 
(see especially op. cit. 13) :—‘ The Peace is, for us, a bad peace. Thanks 


to Philocrates and Aeschines and others’ 


(though he does not name them 


here) “we have been out-manoeuvred by Philip, who is now, moreover, 
in a better position to do us harm if we give free play to our resentment: 
for this reason we must make the best of it for the moment, and, above all, 


we must not court the risk of being 


the object of a general war ’—Satrrepov 
&* (sc. @npi Seiv dpGv) draas ph mpocSdyeda.. . 


Tos ouveATAUSdTas ToUTOUs 


Kal @a&oKovTas “Auomtuoves viv elven els dveryKnv kal TPOPaAcIVY KOIVOU TroAguoY 
Trpos Nas: and later, poBodpot pi) mavtes trepi tév [Sicv Exaotos épyizopevos 





———— 


4 Libanius, Owédens to Demosth. v; Demosth, 
xix. 192,e0tc.; cf. Dion. Hal. Epist. ad Amm. i. 10, 797. 

Tt seems clearly implied in the tmééecte that 
Athens was not represented at this meeting: had 
she been represented, there would have been no 
occasion for the Council to send its own representa- 
tives to Athens with this request. The intervention 
of Aeschines on behalf of the Phocians does not 
convince me that he was a member of an Athenian 
embassy accredited to the Council (see Waist, p. 15). 

On these events Wist’s chronological table 
(p. 181) ts far from satisfactory: he has‘ telescoped ' 
too many things into this summer of 46, perhaps 
owing to his mistaken belief that the month Heca- 
tombacon is June-July (sic.), and therefore, pre- 
sumably, that the month Skirophorion, in which we 
have several fixed dates, is May-June. There is, 
in reality, not much time for the arrangement and 
raliication of a K.E., which was not as simple a 
matter as Wiist seems to suppose (he allows it a bare 
month). The date of Philip's entry into Phocis 
is certainly mid-July (Demosth. xix. 59 s7.), and one 





may suppose that the Amphictyonic Council would 
begin its sessions by the end of July (Diod. xvi. 
59- 4—the Council had to be summoned). Demos- 
thenes * Comcerning the Peace" cannot be dated with 
accuracy. My own impression is that it was 
delivered in August, before the Pythian Festival in 
which Athens took no part, an omission which 
cannot have pleased Philip and might well have 
been mentioned, if it had already occurred, by 
Demosthenes in this speech fe.g., at $19); but I am 
aware that this argument is not a very strong one. 
But even if it was delivered as late as the end of 
September (so Wiist), two months is not a generous 
allowance for the arrangement and ratification of a 
K.E. My own position, however, is not altered if 
one argues that the K.E. might be under discussion 
but not yet ratified when this speech was delivered: 
my contention is, that in this speech we must expect 
Demosthenes to refer intelligibly to the Project of a 
K.E., whether completed or not, iit existed at all. 
™ Libanius and Demosthenes: see note 11; 
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Koivoy ép” Hpas aycycoo Tov TOAELOV, Ta “Augiktuovey 66ypaTa mpootnadpevor.!4 
These sentences in themselves rather support the possibility of there being 
in existence a Koine irene in which Athens was already included, especially 
if one assumes with Momigliano and Wiist that it was sponsored by the 
Amphictyonic Council. But this possibility vanishes if we examine the advice 
of Demosthenes more closely, and when we realise that, though the speaker is 
afraid of a general war he is perfectly prepared to see Athens fight a local 
war in which none but the protagonists in the quarrel (whatever it may be) 
will be involved. The sentence which best illustrates this idea 1s:— 
ouBE y’ el dA trpds Tous OnBalous TroAgunooipev Sr ‘WeeoTrdy 7) Tl TéSv [5lcov, 
ouSiv av fds troafeiv qyotyar: Kai yap quly Ka&Kelvols tous Bonfouvtas 
Sv olpon, els thy olxeiav ef tis EyPaAoi, PonGeiv, ov CUVETTIOTPOrTEVELY ou5erépois.!* 
The importance of this remark is self-evident. Demosthenes here 
can envisage the possibility of a war against Thebes, and even of a war In 
which Athens might be the aggressor (61 “Wpwtov—a war having Oropus 
as casus belli must inevitably begin with an act of aggression, or at least a 
policy of aggression, on the part of Athens); but yet a war in which Athens 
would be able to count on the (limited) support of her own allies, and would 
have to fear the intervention (again, to a limited extent) only of the allies 
of Thebes. It would be, in fact, merely an ordinary Greek war. The 
seizure of Oropus (for example) would not involve Athens in a Koivds 
méAguos (see above): and the Amphictyons would not be concerned in the 
matter. It follows from this, not indeed that there can have been no 
Koine Eirene in existence or contemplated at the moment when Demosthenes 
spoke these words, but that there can have been no Aoine Eirene having a 
sanctions-clause which bound all participating states to come to the help of victims 
of aggression. This conclusion in itself carries great weight, because there 
must always be a strong presumption in favour of such a clause as an 
instrument to support a Aoine Eirene, as is proved by the examples of the 
years 386 (probably), 375-4, 37! (after Leuctra), 362-1, and 333-7 B.c.15 
But it does not yet prove for certain that there can have been no Aotne 
Eirene at all in 346. Seda: : ee 
Let us suppose, in fact, that there was a Aoine Eirene, one with a limited 
sanctions-clause on the model of the abortive Kone E1rene of 371 (before 
Leuctra), the clause in this case running—«i 6€ tis twapé Tota Troi, 
Toy piv BouAdpevoy PonGelv Tals abiKoupevars TrOAcot, TH SE pT) BovAopevep YT 
elvot EvopKov ouppayelv Tots &Sixoupévots.2? At first sight, again, this scems to 
provide the loophole required by those who believe in a Koine Eirene in 346: 
it is this limited sanctions-clause, they may Say, which permits Demosthenes 





14 Concerning the Peace, 14 and 19. 375-4—the clause has been deduced, with 
certainty as it seems to me, by Hampl p. 17. 


4 Jd. 16: cf. 14 4g. for another hypothetical 


case of the same kind, that of a war between Athens g71—Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 1 399. 
and Philip. a62-1—implied in Sywh* 182 (hypothetical 
© Momigliano and Wist assume the existence of case of aggression by Persia). 
such a clause. 398—-7—Syll.* 260. 
a6 m.c. (‘King’s Peace ’}—there is no Add [Demosth,] vii. 90, for this clause in the 
evidence for the obligations of Greek cities, abortive Athenian proposals of 343. 


but the King of Persia guarantees the Peace 17 Xen, Hell. vi. 9. 18; cf. Hampl, p. 17. 
by implication (see Hampl. pp. 6 sgq-). 
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to talk so airily of hypothetical wars with a limited scope, even though Athens 
might begin such a war as an aggressor. But, again, a closer reading of this 
speech reveals the fallacy. For Demosthenes is at pains to emphasise that 
‘a are only too many states in Greece which at this time ‘ for private griev- 
ances might seize the opportunity of waging against usa collective war’ :18 
in a case like this, tév piv BovAdpevov Bonfeiv is as good (or, for Demosthenes’ 
purpose, as bad!) as éqravtas Bonfeiv, and in fact Demosthenes is arguing that 
a local or limited war for Athens is a possibility only in cases where outsiders 
have no good pretext for intervention. But a Koine Eirene, for those who 
want to intervene, provides the best possible pretext, even if its sanctions- 
clause does not bind anyone to intervene. Finally, the idea of a Aoine 
irene with no sanctions-clause of any kind is not only unsupported by any 
evidence either before or after 346, but is so clearly absurd as to be out of 
the question: the Greeks would have thought it a waste of time to swear the 
oath that bound them to keep it, and a waste of time it most certainly 
would have been. 

No sane politician could have made these remarks which Demosthenes 
made in the speech * Concerning the Peace, if there had been in existence at 
the time a Aoine Etrene to which Athens had subscribed, still less a Aoine 
Ewene from which Athens stood in danger of being excluded2® One may 
cite also, with a view to the picturesque, the arresting phrase with which 
he concluded the speech—ovxotv etmfes Kai Koui8q oyéthiov, ods éxdotous 
Ka’ Ev’ ol te tpocevnveypévous trepi Tév o1Keicov Kal cverykKaioTaToV, Tpos TravTas 
Tepi tis Ev AtApots oxias vuvl todepijon2® ‘The shadow in Delphi ’ 
is the sneer of an ostentatiously ‘ practical’ politician at something 
which he considers, or affects to consider, of no practical consequence. 
Would any sane man, however short-sighted, have jeered thus at 
a oine Etrene, an institution which, whatever its deficiencies, had 
always been perfectly ‘ practical’ in its intent and its application, 
and which at this moment (had it existed) would have contained a 
very serious threat to an aggressive or recalcitrant Athens? On the 
other hand, ‘ the shadow in Delphi’ is an exactly appropriate jibe for a 
practical (and disgruntled) man to make at the expense of a piece of 
religious chicanery or bunkum: ‘by all means, let Philip lay at being 
an Amphictyon, barbarian though he is, and let's hope it keeps fine for 
him "—this I take to be the implication of ‘ the shadow in Delphi,’ reduced 
to common speech. The orator who flung out this phrase is very clearly 
the same Demosthenes who, more than twenty years after, sneered again 
* Let him be son of Zeus, and Poseidon as well, if it amuses him’! #1 Philip’s 
intrusion into the archaic hierarchy of the Amphictyons, like the deification 
of Alexander, was a piece of vulgar pomposity besides being a political 
manoeuvre: in both cases, Demosthenes was presumably aware of the 
political Wee ae aes and prepared to accept them for the time being as 
inevitable, but not without a sneer at the vulgarity. Neither Philip nor 
Alexander grudged him these small satisfactions. 

* OP. al. 19: he enumerates Argos, Messene, See above, note 12. 


Megalopolis and * some of the other Peloponnesians *; a0 fd. 25. 
Thebes, Thessaly, and Philip. “| Hyperides v. col. 1. 
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The danger to Athens of refusing this demand of the Amphictyons was 
the danger merely of a ‘Sacred’ war directed against herself. I say 
* merely,’ because a ‘ Sacred’ war, though it might be just as formidable 
to an isolated Athens as a war directed against her as a breaker of a Aone 
Firene, was by far the less likely to happen, since it could begin only on a 
‘sacred ’ pretext: it would be difficult, for example, for even the Thebans 
to maintain that an attack on Oropus injured the god at Delphi. Such a 
pretext could, however, be found (at a pinch) in a refusal by the Athenians 
to associate themselves with the action of the Amphictyonic Council in 
electing Philip to fill the place of the Phocians. It seems to me to be a poor 
pretext, but it was probably good enough, if the situation had arisen. But 
I hope that at least I have shown that it has nothing whatever to do with 
a Koine Eirene, and I will reinforce this positive evidence with an appeal to 
what I believe to be plain common sense. Ignoring for the moment the 
words which I have put forward as directly contradicting the possibility, 
is it likely that Demosthenes could have spoken ‘ Concerning the Peace 
without mentioning that ‘ the Peace * was a Koine Eirene or was about to 
become one? Is it likely that in his speeches delivered in the years after 
346 he should never have mentioned directly the institution which (had it 
existed) would have been the governing factor in Greek politics and diplo- 
macy during those years? Cicero did not leave concordta ordinum to be 
fumbled for and guessed at by modern scholars, and in general politicians in 
their speeches are not in the habit of relying on oblique and subtle references 
to events or institutions of the highest contemporary importance: on the 
contrary, they call a spade a spade unless there is some good reason for 
calling it something else or for pretending that spades do not exist, and 
here there is no such reason. I am convinced that if a Aoine Etrene had 
existed Demosthenes would not have been too shy to mention it, and to 
call it Aoine Eirene. | | 

If this question were a mere matter of words and a name, it would be 
folly to pursue it farther (or, indeed, so far). Its importance lies most of 
all in the fact that it contains a clue to the policy and aims of Philip at this 
time. Wiist has made an excellent point when he emphasises that Athens 
wanted a Koine Eirene: the ‘ Peace of Philocrates’ would have been 
expanded into a Aotne Enrene if the Athenian negotiators had had their 
way. It was due to Philip, evidently, that the Peace of Philocrates was 
no more than a conventional Greek peace-treaty between Athens and 
her allies and Philip and his allies. The Phocians were expressly excluded 
from it, so that it was not concerned with the settlement of Central and 
Northern Greece. This settlement was effected by a separate instrument, 
in which Athens was interested only by virtue of her membership of the 


Amphictyony; and which, also, was no Koine Etrene** Finally, the 


=! Waist, pp. 21 sg. Athens was still anxious for a 
K.E. in 349 ([Demosth.] vii. 30 sgy.). I have 
already mentioned (note &) that Wiist’s interpreta- 
tion of this passage docs not convince me in the 
least. For a correct interpretation, see Hampl, p. 65. 

™ Hamopl, p. 65, note 1, believes that 1t was not 
even, technically, a ‘ Peace" at all: ‘die amphike- 


yonischen Kriege nur Strafexpeditionen waren und 
dementsprechend nur durch cin Strafgericht, nicht 
durch cinen “ Friedensschluss " beendet wurden.’ 
This view seems to me legalistic almost to the point 
of being ridiculous, To call the Phocian War, a 
major war lasting ten years, a punitive expedition, 
or even a series of punitive expeditions, = worthy 
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Peloponnese was not directly affected by either of these two settlements, 
and still presented a fresh field for Philip’s diplomacy. It is this separation 
of Greek affairs into compartments that provides, in my view, the key to 
Philip’s intentions. Generally speaking, a Koine Eirene was a stabilising 
influence: it was a device valuable to a power acting on the defensive or 
anxious to perpetuate a good defensive position.24 But there is not the 
least reason to think that Philip wished to stabilise the situation of 346 in 
Greece, for though it is true that he had gained much in achieving this 
present position, it is very clear that he could still hope to gain more if the 
situation were allowed to develop. Greek affairs at this time represented to 
Philip a rising market, and he was certainly not the man to tie up his 
capital in securities yielding a safe but small return. He had most to gain 
if the situation in Greece remained fluid, and this is why he rejected the idea 
of a RKotne Etrene, an idea which was not displeasing to the Athenians, who 
had now made up their minds to cut their losses but were anxious to 
insure against losing anything more. 

Perhaps the most interesting question of all is, What were Philip’s 
views about a Persian War, and how far was his behaviour in Greece already 
governed by his plans in this direction? It seems almost certain that the 
statement of Diodorus, that already at Delphi in 346 Philip had made up his 
mind to become otpatnyés attoxpatwp of the Greeks in a war against 
Persia, derives from a source well aware of the settlement of 338—7 by which 
this aspiration was realised.*° The statement is, in fact, suspect. On 
the other hand, nothing is more certain than that the possibility of a Persian 
War must have occurred to Philip, even if no positive and definite plans 
for it had taken shape as yet in his mind; ?* and he was too good a realist 
not to know that if he became involved in a war in Asia, the bulk of the 
Greek states must be either for him or against him, It would, indeed, be 
the purest folly to think of invading Asia unless he could count on the support 
of most of the Greeks ; not because he would need them in Asia but because 
he would need peace in Greece itself. And to suppose that most of the 
Greeks were prepared already in 346 to give him this support is, surely, a 
misinterpretation which ignores the years of Philip’s * peaceful penetration ’ 
of Greece after 346, to say nothing of its ignoring the battle of Chaeronea 
and the display of overwhelming military strength which alone could 
introduce the Corinthian League as a piece of practical politics. That 
is not to say that Philip in 346 was already intending to fight the battle of 
Chaeronea. He may have hoped to gain control of Greece purely by 





of certain modern schools of diplomats. There ‘landslide" in the Peloponnese which did take 


can be no doubt that everybody in Greece 
called the settlement of 946 at Delphi elpivn, just 
as ordinary people in the near future will call the 
settlement that ends the present war in China 
* Peace, whatever Japanese politicians may call it. 

= F.g., the * King’s Peace" of 986, which worked 
in favour of Sparta, but was a hindrance limiting 
the revival of Athens as a “great power,’ as her 
well-known Treaty with Chios shows (Syl? 142; 
especially lines 20 ff.). Similarly, the K.E. of 71 
after Leuctra was clearly designed to prevent the 


place when the Theban invasion took place: 1 
hope to be able to throw more light on this question 
in a future article, 

*§ Diod. xvi. 60, 5, probably from Theopompus ; 
but the name of Theopompus does not make the 
statement immune from criticism, since Theopompus 
is no less liable than another to a judgment post 

*“ Tsocrates v, passim: and the ideas expressed 
here are new only in their application to Philip, 
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* peaceful opera "; but the point is that he must have realised that he 
was very far from being in control of Greece already, and that in Athens, 
especially, a radical change of heart was needed before any lasting co-opera- 
tion could be possible.** In short, to attribute either to Philip or to the 
Greeks in 346 the feelings and experience that were theirs in 337 1s nearly 
as inconsequent as supposing that a man who has a white beard to-day 
had already a white beard in the year 1goo. It is not impossible that 
it should have been so; but one requires good evidence that 1t was so 
before one will believe it, and in this case the evidence is lacking.* 


G. T. GRIFFITH, 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


7 See Demosth. xix, 142 for a good summary of = My thanks are due to Mr. N. G. L. Hammond 
Athenian dissatisfaction with the settlement of 946 for reading this article in proof and making some 
and hostility to Philip at this time. very helpful suggestions. 





THE PYTHAIS OF 355 3.c. AND THE THIRD SACRED WAR 


In the seventh speech of Isaeus (§27) there occurs one of the few 
references to the Pythais, the occasional sacred pilgrimage from Athens to 
Delphi. This allusion used to be misinterpreted as a reference to the 
Pythian games, and was used to date the speech. Elsewhere ($38) the same 
speaker alludes to the system of trierarchies organised in symmories, and 
as this was established by the law of Periander, dateable to 357-6 B.c., it is 
clear that the speech was delivered after that date. Hence it was taken 
that the Pythian games intended were those of 354 B.c., as it seemed 
unlikely that Isaeus’ speech was written as late as the subsequent festivals 
of 350 B.c. or thereafter.! 

In 1918 Boethius (Die Pythais, pp. 19 ff.) showed conclusively that the 
reference was not to the celebration of the Pythian games, but to the 
special form of sacred pilgrimage known as the Pythais. In the fourth 
century B.c, this procession used to be dispatched from Athens in response 
to certain omens of lightning-flashes which were looked for on certain days 
during the three summer months. The priestly observers were stationed 
at the precinct of Zeus Asteropaeus near the Pythion, and watched in the 
direction of Harma on Mount Parnes. Only if the proper omen was 
reported, was the Pythais prepared and sent off. But the irregularity 
and infrequency of the manifestation had become proverbial. So it 
appeared to recent scholars that the allusion to the Pythais could not 
be used as a means to date the speech, and E. S. Forster,2 when editing 
Isaeus subsequently to Boethius’ work, contents himself with stating that 
this speech must have been delivered after 357-6 B.c. I propose to argue 
that we can find a precise date for this Pythais and the speech, and also 
confirm usefully Mr. N. G, L. Hammond’s scheme of the Third Sacred 
War. 

One must admit that the Pythais did not fall in accordance with any 
cycle, but various practical considerations suggest that this particular one 
cannot have been held in any but one year of this period. The chief 
material fact which would have made it impracticable to send the Pythais 
about this time was the Third Sacred War. So long as it was supposed that 
the speaker referred to his participation in the Pythian games of 354 B.c. 
there was no great difficulty. I imagine that it was supposed that the 
sacred truce for the Pythian games enabled Athenians to reach Delphi, 
and I take it that they certainly could do so by sea, though I very much 
doubt whether by land the Thebans and other members of the Amphictyonic 








1 Cf. Blass, Attische Beredsambeit, U1", 552. Kirchner, Mr. Hammond for reading the draft of this article 
P.A. no. 7336. which [ sent to him and for kindly offering some 
* Loeb edition, 1927, p. 247. comments. 
2 FHS, Wii, 1937, pp. 44 ff I have to thank 
So 
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side recognised any games organised by the sacrilegious Phocians. But 
if one is to apply the same principle to the Pythais, the case is completely 
altered. The Pythais could not go by sea. It was a religious procession 
which must go by land along the sacred road over Cithaeron and through 
a great part of Boeotia before it reached Phocian territory. Could such a 
procession set out in the summer during the Sacred War? Admittedly it 
was a religious mission and so it might make special claims to privilege. 
But I do not believe that the Thebans would have suspended hostilities 
against Phocis in the campaigning season so as to allow a large mixed body 
of Athenian magistrates and cavalry, as well as women and children, 
to proceed solemnly to Delphi and back. Yet this was what was meant by 
a Pythais. Even the religious character of the procession could scarcely 
have counted for much in the eyes of the Thebans, when it was being sent 
to Delphi which was at the time in the hands of Phocians who were under 
the ban of the Amphictyony. 

This argument, if accepted, seems to exclude any summer after the 
Sacred War was declared till its conclusion in 346 B.c. But 345 and the 
next few years are also very unlikely, because as a consequence of Philip’s 
entry into the Amphictyony and Athens’ loss of promanteta the Athenians were 
estranged from Delphi and were very unlikely to send there an occasional 
pilgrimage which was meant as a special token of devotion to the Pythian 
Apollo. In fact, no year seems open for the Pythais, except before the 
Sacred War had broken out. When the outbreak of war was generally 
dated to 356 B.c. this solution would in itself have presented a difficult 
problem. For, as we have seen, the reference to Periander’s law of 357-6 
makes a date after that year desirable for the speech. It would be just 
possible to place the Pythais in the summer of 356 and suppose that the 
speech (which evidently was delivered in the spring after the pilgrimage) 
should be dated early in 355 B.c., by which time the law of Periander had 
been in operation for one naval season. But the allusion to the law is 
such a general one that it is best suited if the speaker and his audience 
accept the system of symmories as something not particularly novel or 
recent.4 A still more serious objection is that our Delphic evidence 
can be taken as proving that Philomelus had occupied the town by the early 
summer of 956 8.c. (before July at latest).° This would have been a 
peculiarly unsafe time for the Athenians to send a special pilgrimage there. 
Everyone must have foreseen that Philomelus’ intrusion would be challenged 
by the Locrians and Thebans, and clearly the land route to Delphi would 
be rendered quite unsafe till Philomelus’ position was either assured or 
overthrown. It was not until the end of the campaigning season that it 
was clear that with his special forces of mercenaries he could cope adequately 
with the immediate danger from Boeotia and Locris. So I take it that the 
Athenians would have had no special motive to send a Pythais to Delphi in 


46 ply yop worhp afro? .. . tprnpapyGv... ox 3955, but admits much doubt as to the chronology. 
ix owppoples thy velv trormmedpewos chemrep ol wOv, GAA’ bc = The seizure is fixed to the early summer of 356 by 
TOyv atrod Sarrard. the equation between the Delphic archon Heracleius 

* A. W. Pickard-Cambridge (CAH vi, pp. and the Athenian archon Agathocles. For a dis- 
213 ff.) puts the seizure of Delphi in the summer of cussion sec Hammond, of. at. pp. 63 ff. 
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356 (summer) and would probably have been deterred by the dangers 
in which such a pilgrimage would have involved a large number of their 
citizens. 

On the older interpretation of the events which followed the taking of 
Delphi, the summer of 355 B.c. would have been no more likely an occasion 
for the Pythais than the summer of 356. But I see in Mr. Hammond’s 
new chronology a ready solution for our difficulty. According to him, 
the actual Sacred War was not declared by the Amphictyony till the 
autumn of 355 8.c. Philomelus had seized Delphi in the summer of 356 z.c., 
and hostilities had broken out between him and the Locrians and Thebans, 
but the fighting had ended with Philomelus more assured in his new position 
than before. During the winter he had sent embassies to various Greek 
states, presenting his case for the Phocian occupation of Delphi. In 
consequence the Athenians had entered into an alliance with him. An 
invasion of Delphi from the side of Locris in the spring of 355 B.c. was 
sharply defeated, and for the summer military operations were suspended. 
Further action was waiting on the decision of the Amphictyonic Council 
which in response to an appeal from Locris declared a Sacred War on 
Philomelus in the autumn of 355. 

The standstill in military operations during the summer of 355 would 
have given a possible opportunity for the Pythais to be sent. Before the 
Sacred War was actually declared Thebes might not have been in a position 
to refuse an Athenian request for a passage through Boeotian territory on a 
sacred pilgrimage. Also the Athenians might have had a motive for 
wishing to send the Pythais at this very time. Athens had entered into 
alliance with Philomelus in the previous winter, and was favourably 
disposed towards the Phocian claim to Delphi. Philomelus’ rise to power 
represented for Athens a useful reaction against Theban expansion in 
Central Greece, but the Athenians were too preoccupied with the Social 
War to be able to give him military or financial support at the moment, 
All that they could supply to the Phocian cause was moral support. In 
the summer of 355 the question must have been at issue whether or not the 
Amphictyony would declare a sacred war against Phocis.* A gesture of 
recognition to Philomelus might help to rally other members of the 
Amphictyony to support his cause, and how could the Athenians better show 
their acceptance of the Phocian occupation of Delphi than by sending a 
special sacred mission at this very time to the Pythian Apollo? 

Of course in theory the Pythais was dispatched only after the proper 
omens had been observed. But as Boethius already suggested, there was 
room for pious pretence on the subject. One has only to think of the 
Roman ritual of watching for lightning. In fact the next instance of a 
Pythais seems to be an example of a similarly suspicious coincidence between 
the observation of the omen and another motive for sending the procession. 
A Pythais was sent to Delphi in 330 B.c. in which the most important 

* Xenophon (de Vectigalibur, V, 9) in a pamphlet should evacuate Delphi, but the place should be 
which he published in this summer suggested! a = guaranteed against any consequent encroachment 
compromise, The Athenians were to rally inter- from Thehes and Locris, 
national support for a solution whereby the Phocians 
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members of the Athenian state took part, and it is generally supposed that 
this pilgrimage coincided with the dedication of the newly restored temple 
there.‘ Just as lightning-flashes were appropriately seen in 3930 B.c., it 
would have been quite possible to find them in 355 B.c. is 
_ §$o I suggest on this eee oeeicee the allusion in Isaeus can suit 
three suppositions; (1) that a Pythais was sent to Delphi in the summer 
of 355 8.c.; (11) that the Sacred War was not declared till autumn of 955, and 
(i) that this speech was delivered in the spring of 354. The year 355 B.c. 
would have been specially appropriate for a demonstration from Athens 
in favour of the Phocians who seemed at that moment to be in good hopes 
of establishing themselves permanently at Delphi. | | 
H. W. PaRKE. 
Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


® Ditt. Swi? 2q6 and cf. RE iv, 2567, etc. 


THE OLBIAN INSCRIPTION C/G 2080 REDISCOVERED 


In the Museum of the Society of the Friends of the Sciences in Wilno is 
preserved a stone thus registered in the inventory-book: * No. 556/4—slab 
with Greek inscription bequeathed in 1910 by Jan Szwanski.’ The Keeper 
of the Museum asked me to decipher this inscription, and as I supposed 
that it had not been published, he kindly granted me the permission to take 
a photograph of it and to publish it. 

The inscription is engraved in 7 lines on a slab of smoke-discoloured 
marble, the dimensions of which are: height, 0-22 m. ; breadth, 0-26 m.; 
thickness, 0-06 m.; height of letters, o-o2 m. The middle part of the front 
surface is so much worn and has become so smooth, as if by long attrition, 
that there remain no traces whatever of the deeply engraved letters. There 
is also a serious breakage at the right-hand margin which has carried away 
the last letter of 1. 2 and damaged two letters of ll. 2 and 3. The lowest 
part of the stone is broken off in such a manner that only the top of the 
right-hand portion of |. 7 remains. All mutilations and gaps seem to be 
very ancient, and no damage of recent date is noticeable. The back has 
been left rough. The accompanying photograph (fig. 1) shows the actual 
preservation of the stone, while the followimg facsimile, based upon a 
squeeze (fig. 2), represents the legible letters and the remaining portions of 
the damaged letters. ; 

The remaining upper portions of the letters in |. 7 can be easily 
restored; they form the word TIONTAPXHI. Tlovté&pyns, ‘the Lord of 
the Pontus’, 1s a well-known epithet of Achilles, given him by the inhabi- 
tants of Olbia, the colony of Milesians on the right bank of the Bugh- 
Hypanis. This hero was especially worshipped by the Olbiopolitans 
as the tutelary deity of the North Euxine, and possessed in Olbia his temple 
and his own priests. The remaining upper portions of the last two letters 
of the preceding word confirm this reading; they are EI and form, no 
doubt, the end of the word: AXIAAEI. Thus the whole |. 7 runs: 
AALAAEL TIONTAPXHI. 

Lines 1—2 and the first word of |. 3 are clearly legible; they contain the 
formula: ATAGHI TYXHI and the dating phrase: EM| APXONTMN TAN 
MEP! . . . but the name of the eponymous archon, being in the centre 
of the stone, is partly effaced; the existing vestiges at the beginning of it 
suggest the letter T! and the remaining 4 final letters: . . . ATON testify 
that the ending of this name was . . . ATOS. | 

Line 4 begins with the patronymic of the eponymous archon of which 
only the last letter is missing, but it can be obviously restored as Y, giving 
AAAATOY (AdBayos). | 

E. H. Minns in his capital work Scythians and Greeks remarks about 





' E. H. Minns, Scpthians and Greeks. Cambridge, 1919, p. 473. 
By 
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the Olbian archons that ‘in two cases we have names and patronymics 
on coins which we can match on inscriptions ... but... the coin 
MICICTPATOY AAAAKOY (Pick xi, 7; Burachkov viii, 173) has so far 
no corresponding stone.’ Now it seems that in our inscription the name of 
the archon can be conjectured as TIZIETPATON, because the remaining 
four last letters are . . . ATON, the vestige of the first letter can be read as 
M, and the lacuna just permits us to insert the letters . [SIETP .. . 
As the patronymic of the archon in our inscription is AdSayos, and about 
this name Boeckh remarks that ‘ sibi respondent nomina AdBayos et Aaddxns, 
Dapvayos et Dapvdxns,’ it seems to be very likely that the archon in our 
inscription TI[IZIZTP]JATON AAAALOY is the same person as that on the 
coin, Pick xi, 7. ) 

Unfortunately, the name of the archon on this coin is mutilated: it 
runs (fig. 3) HCl. . TPATOY AASAKOY; but Prof. E. H. Minns has 
drawn my attention to a similar coin in the British Museum acquired in 


1929." From the cast of this coin which the Keeper of the Department of 


Coins in the British Museum has kindly sent me (fig. 4) it appears that 
the name of this archon runs: TICICCTPATOY AAAAKOY. It is 
possible that on the coin, Pick xi, 7, as in our inscription, where the 
middle portion of the name of the archon is effaced, the spelling of this 
name is similar: TI[IZIZ=TP]ATON. 

The rest of |. 4 and |. 5, as we may suppose, contain the name and the 
patronymic of the man who set up the stone. Of his name only the four 
final letters remain: . . . MTAZ, and the lacuna gives space for one or 
two letters. 

In |. 5 we read ZTE@ANO . , and as the missing letter at the end of 
this word seems without doubt to be Y, the patronymic of the agent 
person 18s Erépavos. 

The rest of |. 5 and the whole of |. 6 can be easily deciphered; they 
run: IEPATEYZAS TO AEYTEPON, ‘having filled the priesthood for the 
second time.’ 

Thus, taking into consideration |. 7, already deciphered, the reading 
of our inscription is as follows: 


‘Ayodtt Toynt. 

"En Gpyovtcv TH[v] 
trepl T[iciotp jarov 
AcSdyolu] . . wtas 
Ztepavo| vy] ieparev- 
Gas TO SevTepov 
[AxiAAci] Tlovtépy nt 


The broken-off final portion of the inscription can be paralleled on 
many similar Olbian dedicatory inscriptions. It would be something like 
this: [trip tis 1dAcws evotadias kal THs ExuvTOU Uyelas xapiotHpiov]. 

‘Good fortune! In the archonship of Plisistr]atos, son of Dadagos and 





* B. Pick, Die Antiken Mince Nord-Grischenlands, * Num, Chrom., 1930, Ser. v, vol. x, 1990, pl. xix, 8. 


Bd. I, Pl. xi, 7. 
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his colleagues . . otas, son of Stephanos, having filled the priesthood for the 
second time, [dedicated this in gratitude] to Achilles, Lord of the Pontus, 
(for the welfare of the city and his own health].’ 

While attempting to restore by conjecture the letters wanting in 
the names of the eponymous archon and of the priest, I was looking over 
the Olbian inscriptions, edited by B. Latyshev,* and I was surprised to find 
that our inscription, which I supposed to be hitherto unknown, had already 
been published three times, each time however not from the stone, which 





Fra. 9.-—Otatax Cor, Pick xi, 7. 


was regarded as lost, but from an erroneous facsimile of it. Thus this is the 
first publication based on the original stone. | 

At the beginning of the 19th century this stone belonged to Count 
Felix Potocki and was preserved in the museum of Tulczyn House, his 
estate in Podolia. Besides this stone the museum of Tulczyn contained two 
other Olbian inscriptions; all three Count Jan Potocki, a Polish historian 
and archaeologist, published in his: Histoire anctenne du gouvernement de 
Cherson® . . . as* trouvées a Olbia,’ but being unable to decipher the whole 





Fic. 4.—Ovetan Com iw THe Barras Mvsec. 
(Num, Chron. Ser. v, vol. x, 1930, pl. xu, 8). 


of our inscription he sent a copy of it to H. K., E. Koehler, Member of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences in Petersburg. | 

After the tragic death of Count Jan Potocki in 1815 Koehler, in search 
of materials for his archaeological studies, undertook in the year 1817 a 
journey to South Russia and on his way visited Tulczyn to look for the 
inscriptions preserved there. But the museum of Tulezyn must already 
have been destroyed, for after a long search, Koehler found in the park 





‘ Latyshev B., Jnscriptiones antiguar orae septen- servir de smile ad ['Histotre Primitive des Peuples de Ia 
frionalis Ponti Eucini. Petropoli, Vol. I,! 1885, Russie par fe Comte jean Potochi. St. Pétersbourg, 
No. 81;7 1916, No. 199, I[l-1890, [W-1901. [foxPE]. 1Bo4, p. 29 Hf. 

* Histoire ancienne dy Gouvernement de Cherson pour 
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one stone only; the other stones, and among them our inscription, could 
not be traced, and he supposed that ‘ deposés dans une cour ils s’étoient 
perdus et avoient été détruits par les ouvriers et les macons,’ Thus, when 
in 1826 Koehler published his Mémoire sur les Isles et la Course consacrées é 
Achille dans le-Pont-Euxine, he inserted in it two inscriptions of the Tulczyn 
collection: the inscription from the stone which he had found (CIG 2077, 
JosPE * 78;* 134) and another, namely our inscription, taken from the 
copy obtained ‘ par la complaisance du comte Jean Potocki . . .’ and 
drawn * avec la plus grande exactitude.’ ® 

In his facsimile-copy of our stone Koehler has conjecturally restored 
in I. 3 the name of the eponymous archon as: NEIKHPATON, taking it 
from the stone he found at Tulczyn, similar by its contents to our inscrip- 
tion, on which the eponymous archon is named Neixfpatos Neiknperrou, 
In this facsimile-copy Koehler forgot to bracket the letters :. NEIKHP, 
as restored, but in the transliteration into ordinary type he inserted the 
brackets. The patronymic of the archon he read: AAAATOY. The name 
of the dedicating priest Koehler has left unrestored, reading the second 
letter as [: .. MAE, but ZTEMANO. he gave, probably upon the 
basis of Count Potocki’s erroneous copy, as ZTE®@ANON - oTepavoy 
‘crown * and translated the whole inscription as follows: 

‘Avec la bonne Fortune. Sous Niceratus fils de Dadatus et ses 
archontes . . ogas remplissant la seconde fois la charge de prétre a consacré 
une couronne a Achille Pontarque.’ 

Koehler’s remarks about the dedication of crowns are naturally made 
void by the new reading Erepavov. Boeckh (CIG 2080) reprinted Koehler’s 
text, remarking that Potocki’s apographa non satis certa sunt. He kept 
Netxnportos, but read AaScyou on the analogy of many names from 
Olbia, ToupBéyos (CIJG 2061), Moxéyos (2071), ‘ABporyes (2072), etc. 
Acbayou actually occurs in 20776," but his copy of it was imperfect. On 
our stone the [ has lost its right bar and has an exaggerated serif to the 
left, but this serif appears in the [ of ’Ayoéj in |. 1. Boeckh restored the 
following name as ‘Aw]éyas on the analogy of a name on a vase published 
by Blaramberg.* He kept otépavov and took it as evidence that the priests 
did not use patronymics, ad CIG 2077, where he reads MOYKOYNAKYPOY 
as one name, but he suggests himself that it might be two. 

Count A. S. Uvarov ® suggests that our Niceratus was the father of 
the man in CIG 2077. 

Latyshev, JosPE I' 78, *139, reprints Boeckh’s text, keeping otépavov. 
He points out (p. 112) that this seems to be the only dedication of a named 
object made to Achilles Pontarches, the formula being yapiotpio 
(which probably concluded the inscription). He is followed by Miss 
G. M. Hirst (The Cults of Olbia in FHS 29, 1903, p. 47). Actually, even if 
stéepavey were right, it would probably be followed by xpuceov or the 
like. But there can be no doubt of the reading, for there is no room on the 
stone for a N, and the vertical of the Y is clearly preserved. 





" Meémowres de [ Académis Impériale aes Seumces de * Journal d'Odessa, 1826, no. 76. | 
St. Pétersbourg, Tome X, 1826, pp. 642-644. * fesledovaniya o dremostpakh Yuzhnoy Rossii etc. 
* fosPE I 79, #197. I,p- 52: St. P. rier, 
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The name Etépavos is not common north of the Euxine except upon 
amphora handles, which hardly count. There 1s, however, a ZoBBicov 
Exepavou at Panticapaeum (/JosPE II 197) and a strategus at Olbia 
Kouvotis Etepdvou (fosPE I* 5). 

As to the priest's own name, - TAZ seems beyond a doubt. The 
termination is not common; there is *Atotov in JosPE II] 151, *Atestew 
ib. 164 from Kerch, *Atesta JosPE I* 712 from Chersonese, all 4th century 
B.c. The name seems Paphlagonian: nomunatives in -as alternate 
with -ns5.2 

The inscription, like its analogues, belongs to the early second century ; 
the lettering points to this and the coins appear to be of that date. 

Neither Count J. Potocki nor Koehler mentions the place where our 
inscription was discovered, and its origin remains uncertain. As we have 
said, the inscription was preserved in the museum of Count Felix Potocki 
at Tulczyn and was copied there by Count Jan Potocki. After the death 
of Count Felix Potocki the objects in his museum were dispersed, and our 
inscription fell at the end of 19th century into the hands of Jan Szwariski, 
who had been for a long time administrator of the estates of Countess 
Branicki at Biala Cerkiew in Ukraina, not very far from Tulczyn. As 
Szwariski passed the last days of his life near Wilno, he bequeathed this 
inscription with some other archaeological objects to the Society of Friends 
of the Sciences in Wilno. ¥ 

The recovery of this Olbian inscription which was considered as lost 
for over 100 years, allows the correction of some wrong deductions made 
from its erroneous copy. a 

In the first place, as we have seen, Koehler, Boeckh and Latyshev read 
the patronymic of the priest in this inscription as orépavoy, ‘ the crown, 
which this priest offered to Achilles. Moreover, Boeckh generalised the 
supposed fact that the name of the priest of Achilles 1s used in our Inscrip- 
tion without the patronymic, and corrected Koehler's reading of the 
priest’s name in another inscription (CIG 2077) as Movxouvoxtpou, 
instead of Motxou Nexipou or Mouxowva Kupov, referring to our inscrip- 
tion to prove that the name of Achilles’ priest could be used without the 
patronymic. Now we see that our rediscovered inscription does not allow 
of this deduction. 35 eae F 

In the second place, the erroneous copy of our inscription led Latyshev, 
followed by Miss Hirst, to observe that there was one curious point of 
contrast between the Olbian dedicatory inscriptions consecrated to Achilles 
and those consecrated to Apollo Prostates, namely, that in the latter the 
gift is always mentioned, whereas in the former it is merely called yapiorpiov, 
except in our inscription where it is a oTepavos, crown, given by a priest, 
and except JosPE I’ 77;2 130, where even xapiotipiov is omitted. Now 
that the rediscovery of our inscription permits us to state that the word 
otépavos does not mean ‘the crown,’ but is the proper name 2tepavos, 
this exception falls to the ground, and the rule holds in all cases. 

10 “rt possibility is “Ayedtas 12 186, 201 at 498): there seems to be room and it is a good 
Olt, or fae ntact Kiely Orcrros fea Olbia eee name, E.A.M. 
but in the Bosporan kingdom (/osPE II 261, 403, 
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Though the number of dedicatory Olbian inscriptions consecrated to 
Achilles is not great, it is, however, clear that the form of the dedication 
to this hero cannot be considered as accidental, and requires explanation. 

It seems that the provenance of these inscriptions can supply us with 
some indications which may help to solve this problem. It is worth 
noticing that out of the total number of Olbian dedicatory inscriptions, the 
origin of which is exactly known, many consecrated to Apollo and Hermes 
were found in the ruins of Olbia: out of eleve inscriptions dedicated to 
Apollo only two were not found at Olbia.!2. As to the two Hermes 
inscriptions !* the provenance of one is not known, but the other was found 
in Olbia. 

On the contrary, among the inscriptions dedicated to Achilles, the 
provenance of which is known, one only 4 which was bought in the city 
Akkerman, was said to have been found in the ruins of Olbia, the rest of 
them were discovered at some distance from Olbia: JosPE I’, 77 and 
78 (* 130, 134)—near Tuzla; 80, 82 (2138, 142)—on the coast of Liman 
Tiligul; 79 (?137)—near Ochakov; 83 (2144)—on the coast of the 
Liman Karabash; 179 (* 328)—in Cursu Achillis: JosPE TD) 244 (* 672)— 
near Simferopol; IV 63 (2327\—in the sea near Kinburn spit; 172 
(* 326)—on the island of Leuce and two inscriptions—on the island of 
Berezan, JosPE 1,2 131, 196. 

This fact has been observed by Professor E. H. Minns (op. cit. p. 481) 
who says: ‘... it is clear that these dedications have nothing to do with 
any temple, for they are scattered along the coast from Koblevka and the 
Tiligul past Beykush to Ochakov and again several upon the Tendra . . 
Achilles seems even to have invaded the “* Grove of Hecate,”’ for an altar to 
him was dredged up off Kinburn spit.’ 

Count Uvarov! attempts to explain this dispersion of the Achilles 
inscriptions by the fact that the stones from the ruins of Olbia had been 
carried away for many centuries and served as building material not only 
for many neighbouring villages, but even for the Turkish fortress and city 
of Ochakov, and therefore Olbian inscriptions could be found far from 
their place of origin. Nevertheless, this does not explain why there is such 
a great disproportion between the Apollo and Achilles inscriptions, if both 
had been carried away from the ruins of Olbia. We must therefore look 
for another explanation, and it seems that a solution can be found in 
connexion with the cult of Achilles Pontarches in Olbia, and on the northern 
shores of Euxine. 

It is generally stated that from the remotest times Achilles had been 
worshipped on the northern Euxine as the tutelary deity. Koehler 
(op. cit.) early in the 19th century first dealt with this question. He tried 
to demonstrate that Berezan, a small island at the mouth of Dniepr-Bugh 
Liman, was also consecrated to Achilles, like the famous island Leuke, 
situated off the mouth of the Danube. He maintained that on Berezan 











i fosPE I', 50, 54, 55 50, 61, 62, 68, 0, 7a; 1! JosPE 1, 50 (80); IV, 15 (86). 
TV, 15, 16. In forPE 1* there are, with fragments,  fosPE T! 75, 96; (1,7 128, 129). 
49 to Apollo 8o-125 and 175: all the new ones  fosPE IV", 1B (17 141). 
come from Olbia, * OP. cit. p. 96. 
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there had stood in remotest times a shrine consecrated to Achilles Pon- 
tarches. During all the 19th century Kochler’s assertions were violently 
contested by many scholars, especially by Latyshev, but in consequence 
of the systematic excavations which E. von Stern, Professor of Odessa 
University and subsequently at Halle, carried out on Berezan in 1go2 and 
subsequent years, Koehler’s opinion proved true, because inscriptions 
consecrated to the hero were found on the island. 3 

Another opinion of Koehler’s, that the early Milesian settlers had 
found the cult of Achilles already firmly established among the natives of 
the land where they settled, and had adopted it from them, was combated 
by Miss Hirst.1¢ She thinks that Herodotus (iv, 59) would not have failed 
to mention Achilles among the deities worshipped by the Scythians as he 
mentions Hestia, Zeus, the Earth, Apollo, Aphrodite, Ares and Herakles. 
But this applies only to the Scythians, and Kochler’s theory does not 
exclude the possibility that the deity which the Olbians worshipped under 
the name of Achilles Pontarches was the most ancient divinity of the 
pre-Scythian inhabitants on the northern shores of the Euxine. The 
Milesian colonists who founded Olbia adopted this deity and added to its 
primitive character as a god of fishermen and sailors the exploits of Achilles, 
the hero of the Trojan war. 

Two places of this kind have long been recognised: the Tendra 
(Apéuos *AyiAAéws) and the ‘Grove of Hecate’ (“Adcos “Ex&rns,) where 
an altar consecrated to Achilles was dredged up off Kinburn spit.'’ A 
third place was certainly the island Berezan where Professor von Stern 
discovered in 1905 and 1907 the two inscriptions dedicated to Achilles. 
No doubt a temple of Achilles Pontarches existed in Olbia itself, but it 
looks as if the principal seats of the cult were outside the city on the 
open shore of the Euxine. Other places where dedications have been found 
are Tuzla, Ochakov, the shore of Liman Tiligul and Liman Karabash; 
but, as Professor E. H. Minns (/.c.) has remarked, * these dedications have 
nothing to do with any temple.’ In these places, sanctified by their 
antiquity, the Olbian priests of Achilles having filled their office made 
the traditional dedications ‘for the welfare of the City and their own 
health.’ As these rites were performed on open spaces, no valuable 
objects, such as: ortépavos ypuceos, oTpEertos ypUTEOS, PIGATN apyupa, Nixn 
épyupé, and so on, could be offered to Achilles Pontarches, as was the 
custom when the offerings were made in the temples. _ 

This, I think, is the reason why in all the Olbian inscriptions conse- 
crated to Achilles no gift is ever mentioned, only the word yapiotipiov 
being used. 

NicHotas DzrkowskI. 
Wilno, University Library. 





8 Op. al. p. 248. - 7 fosPE I', 179-183; IV, 63 (1 = 327-332). 


THE MAUSOLEUM# 
[PLATE Ix] 


To attempt a new restoration of the Tomb of Mausolus may seem to 
some a hopeless, and to others an unnecessary, task. But I have never 
felt satisfied with any of those hitherto proposed ; and only that of Cockerell 1 
(dating originally from before the excavation of the monument by Sir 
Charles Newton in 1857) and that of Mr. J.J. Stevenson ? appear to me to 
explain in any way its reputation in antiquity, especially for lightness 
and beauty, or its inclusion among the ‘ Seven Wonders.’ The sources of 
evidence as to the construction of the building are the well-known descrip- 
tion given by the elder Pliny and the facts disclosed by Newton’s excava- 
tion; it will be best therefore to quote the passage and briefly to state the 
facts. Pliny’s words are:? Scopas habuit aemulos eadem aetate Bryaxim 
et Timotheum et Leocharem, de quibus simul dicendum est quoniam 
pariter caelavere Mausoleum. Sepulchrum hoc est ab uxore Artemisia 
factum Mausolo Cariae regulo, qui obiit Olympiadis cvm anno secundo.! 
Opus id ut esset inter septem miracula hi maxime fecere artifices. Patet 
ab austro et septentrione sexagenos ternos pedes, brevius a frontibus, toto 
circumitu pedes cccex1,® attollitur in altitudinem. xxv cubitis, cingitur 
columnis Xxxvi. Pteron vocavere circumitum. Ab oriente caelavit 
Scopas a septentrione Bryaxis a meridie Timotheus ab occasu Leochares, 
priusque quam peragerent regina obiit. Non tamen recesserunt nisi 
absolute iam, id gloriae ipsorum artisque monumentum iudicantes, 
hodieque certant manus. Accessit et quintus artifex. Namque super 
pteron pyramis altitudine inferiorem aequavit,® viginti quatuor gradibus in 
menace cacumen se contrahens. In summo est quadriga marmorea quam 
fecit Pythis. Haec adjecta cxxxx pedum altitudine totum opus includit. 

The equivalents in English measure of the figures given by Pliny 
depend of course upon the length of the foot referred to by him. The 
‘Italic * foot of 11.66 in. is ap roximately } in. less than the English foot; 
the Greek feet of 12.15 in. and 1 2.45 In. are respectively 8, in. and ay IM. 
greater than it.? On the supposition (see p. 99 below) that the * fotus 








* T am indebted to Mr. Theodore Fyfe for the ™ Vitruvius (VII Praefatio 13) says as to the 
working out of the design and for the completion ofthe sculptors employed: simgulis frontibus singuli 
drawing according to my ideas and the known artifice: sumpserunt certatim partes ad ornandum 
architectural facts; also to Mr, Erwin Bamberger, et probandum Leochares, Bryaxis, Scopas, Praxiteles 
who set out the perspective and the general lines of non nulli etiam putant Timotheum. 


the drawing under Mr, Fyfe's supervision, * 951 n.c. 
* See BM Sculpture U1, p. 74 and Pl. XIV. * Cod. Bamb. cccexxxx, 
* A Restoration of the Mausolecn at Halicarmassus, * fd. aequat. 
London, 1909. (Reprinted, with amendments, * As to these fret see Flinders Petric in Encyclopedia 
from The Bwilder, August 27, 1896.) Hritannica,4 vol. XV, pp. 142 ff., and Prof. D. S. 
* NH. Xxxvi, 90. Robertson's Greek and Roman Architecture, pp. G2 and 
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circumitus * was 440 ft. (the reading of the Bamberg codex), and that it was 
in the form of a square, each side would have been in English measure, on 
the basis of the foot of 12.45 in., about 114 ft. in length, and on that of 
the foot of 12.15 in. about 111 ft. 4 ins. As these dimensions exceed the 
lengths of the eastern and western sides of the foundation disclosed by the 
excavation it seems probable that Pliny’s foot is the ‘ Italic ’ one of 11.66 in., 
on the basis of which, in English measure, the pteron was almost 
exactly 61 ft. 3 ins. in length, the * totus circumitus ’ a square of 107 ft. a side, 
the height of the pteron 36 ft. 6 ins., and the total height of the building 
196 ft. 

; The excavation ® showed that the foundation was in the form of a 
rectangle, 127 ft. in English measure on the longer northern and southern 
sides by 108 ft. on the fronts;* the area so enclosed having been cut out of 
the rock on the side of a hill sloping southwards to the harbour of Hali- 
carnassus (now called Budrum), and filled up with slabs of a coarse green 
stone, strongly bound together by iron clamps. In Newton’s opinion the 
site had originally been a quarry. The Mausoleum appears to have been 
overthrown by an earthquake sometime during the 13th or the 14th 
century A.p."° . 

The restorations proposed down to 1908 were discussed, with reproduc- 
tions, by Professor W. R. Lethaby,'' who divided them into restorations of 
the ‘large plan’ and the ‘small plan’ types. The former category 
includes, besides that of Newton and Pullan, those of Fergusson, Petersen, 
Bernier, Oldfield? Adler, and Professors Six,‘* Dinsmoor *® and Kris- 
chen,1® while Stevenson and Professor Kriiger,'’ like Cockerell, have 
adopted the ‘small plan.’ In the ‘large plan’ the thirty-six columns 
mentioned by Pliny are arranged in a single row, with eight intercolumnia- 
tions on each front and ten on each side; in the * small plan’ the columns 
form a double row, twenty-two in the outer range and fourteen in the inner 
one, having in each outer range five intercolumniations on the fronts and 
six on the sides. The ‘ large plan’ schemes are based on Newton's con- 





149. (Cf. Frazer, Pausamias, Vol. 111, p. 497). The 
foot of t1-66 in, was widely spread by Roman 
influence, varying up to 11-8 in. On the last 
basis (11-8 in.) the length of the pteron would 
have been in English measure all but 62 ft., its 
height all but 97 ft., the total height of the building 
197 ft. 8 in., and each side of a square of 440 It, 
108 ft. 2 in. | 

* The results were published by Newton in his 
History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus and 
Branchidae (London, 1862) (hereinafter cited as 
* Hitt, Dice"), containing a restoration of the monu- 
ment by Newton and Mr. R. P. Pullan, the architect 
attached to the expedition. 

* In his later work, Travels and Discoveries in the 
Lent (London, 1865), Newton states (Vol. ITI, 
P- 99 and notes $9 and 4o) that the length of the 
fronts had been estimated by Licut. Smith (who 
commanded the party of sappers sent by the British 
Government for the excavations), at 107 ft. and at 


roe ft., of which the latter igure was more likely 
to be correct; and that the longer sides were 127 ft. 
on the north and 16 ft. on the south. 

1 Tt was standing in the 12th century [see Hui. 
Disc., pp. 72-9), and the Kuights of St. John were 
using the materials for building their castle of St. 
Peter from about 1404 onwards (id., pp. 79-4 and 
645 ff.). 

1 —n Greek Buildings Reprecented by Fragments in 
The British Muteum (1908), pp. 37-70. See also for 
restorations BAY Sculpture 11, pp. 75-8. 

18 Archarologia liv, pp. 273-302. The disposition 
of the sculpture is discussed by him, id. lv, pp. 
343-90. 

4 Das Mausoleum zu Halikarnass (Berlin, 1900). 

i4 FHS xxv (1905), 1. 

MAJA xi (1908), pp. 4 FT, 141 FF. 

| Bonner Jahrbicher 128 (1929), p. 1. 

iF fd. 127 (1921), p. By. 
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clusion that certain marble steps discovered by him are those of the 
pyramid above the pteron to which Pliny refers, and in his and Pullan’s 
restoration that pyramid is given a base of 105 ft. by 85 ft. 5 ins., two of the 
sides being constructed wholly of steps having a tread of r ft. 9 ins., and the 
other two sides wholly of steps having a tread of 1 ft. 5 ins.5 Portions of 
steps with these treads, including four or five angle steps having a tread of 
the one dimension in one direction and of the other in the other,!® were 
found by Newton, with other broken slabs of marble, in a space about 
6o ft. in length by 20 ft. in width, just beyond the northern wall of the 
peribolos of the Mausoleum and about 4o ft. from the site of the building 
itself. ‘They were forty to fifty in number, 3 ft. and 2 ft. in width, and 
averaged 4 ft. in length, and were marked with treads in a way which 
showed their purpose. Besides the steps above mentioned there were 
found a step with a tread of ro} ins. and one with a tread of 9 Ins. fitting 
exactly on to one with the tread of 1 ft. 5 ins. The steps are ridged at the 
side in such a way as to make effective weather joints. Each step is 
11} ins. high on the face of the riser but 12} ins. at the back. With them 
were found fragments of statuary, from which have been made up the 
colossal figure of Mausolus and that usually identified as Artemisia,2° 
placed by Newton side by side in the quadriga surmounting the building ; 
some heads of colossal size, and fragments of lions, of the horses of the 
quadriga, and of a wheel of the chariot2! These remains, as explained 
by Newton, had been protected from marauders by a deposit of soil which 
in the course of years had covered them. Steps with various treads, among 
others of 6 ins. and 4 ins. respectively, were also found on different parts of 
the site during the excavation. It is clear that an upper pyramid of the 
dimensions above named is irreconcilable with Pliny’s figure of 63 ft. for 
the length of the pteron; and advocates of the ‘ large plan * type of restora- 
tion are disposed to set aside his statements. 

Lethaby * refers to the fact that most of the steps found by Newton were 
wide. But it may be pointed out that the smaller steps were easicr to move, 
and therefore, during the long period before the soil covered the spot, more 
likely to be carried away; and further, that the discovery of the remains 
beyond the northern wall of the peribolos appears to have been made at 
about its centre. Above the wall, and some 15 ft. beyond it, Newton 
believed *4 that there ran an ancient street, connecting the eastern and 
western gates of the city, and it seems to me very probable that this important 
street was also connected with the peribolos, at the centre of its northern 
side, by a flight of broad marble steps, which, shattered by the fall upon 
them of parts of the building, may have contributed some of the slabs 
discovered. Lucian,?5 no doubt, makes Mausolus claim pvipe Trappéyeties 
HAlkov oUx GAAos vexpés, and other writers refer to the magnitude of the 





M ffist, Dise., pp. 169 ff.; BM Sculpture 11, p. 86; “ Other fragments were found on the southern 
Lethaby, op. cit., p. 45. part of the site, 

* ‘Two are described in BAL Sculpture (Nos. of, *S flit. Dise., p. 107: 
68). = Of. al., p. 45. 

*? Tt has also been considered to represent a 4 Hist. Disc, p. 115, 
goddess, acting as charioteer, 8 Dial. Mort, xxiv, 
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monument. But is not the comparison with other tombs, rather than with 
buildings generally? The Artemision and other temples in Asia were much 
larger than was the Mausoleum, on any hypothesis; while the ‘ Nereid’ 
monument *° from Xanthus has a substructure of 33 ft. 1}ins. by 
22 ft. 37 ins. only, and the “ Lion tomb * near Cnidus, the “ tomb of Payava,’ 
and others are smaller still. An Asiatic monument on a larger scale has 
however recently become known—namely the tomb excavated in 1939 at 
Belevi, a few miles north-east of Ephesus, by Austrian archaeologists, and 
published ** by Dr. Josef Keil. It is just under roo ft. in length, and as 
restored consists of a podium of rock, faced with marble, and surmounted 
by a Corinthian pteron enclosing a cella: podium and pteron being each 
about 30 ft. in height. A pyramidal roof, of low pitch, is surmounted by a 
raised platform on which statues are placed. The size, as well as the 
architectural and sculptural enrichment, of the structure, evidenced amply 
by the remains, make it probable that it was erected in honour of some 
eminent personage, and Dr. Keil, who dates it at about the middle of the 
grd century B.c., suggests that it was the burial place of Antiochus II 
(Theos), who died at Ephesus in 247 B.c., and whose burial at Antioch may 
have been precluded by the outbreak of the Laodicean war. Yet this large 
and elaborate monument, possibly the tomb of a monarch of much higher 
rank than Mausolus, is, equally with the smaller and earlier Lycian and 
Carian ones, unmentioned by any extant ancient author, while testimony 
to the splendour of the Mausoleum abounds. Strabo,** Vitruvius,*® and 
Aulus Gellius,® like Pliny, record and approve its inclusion among the 
Seven Wonders. It is one of the two remarkable tombs selected for mention 
by Pausanias,“! from among the many that he knew, on account of its size 
and the perfection of its architecture; and he adds that the Romans, in 
their admiration of it, called their own famous monuments * Mausolea.’ 
Lucian ®* extols the beauty of its workmanship and its statues of horses and 
men in the finest marble, difficult to match even ina temple. These facts 
seem to me to justify the inference that the Mausoleum was regarded in 
antiquity as a unique masterpiece of architecture as well as of sculpture; 
the Lycian and other tombs, consisting of a basement, a pyramid and a 
trophy,** being merely examples of a local architectural style, and negligible 
comparatively as works of art. The ‘ large plan,’ with its pyramid of wide 
steps at the summit, necessarily, in view of the dimensions of the foundation, 





=2 A new model of which is in the Britsh Museum. 
(See BAIO (1929), p. 95, and for the other two 
monuments AM Sculpture Nos. 1950, 950). 

7 Fh xxix, Beiblatt, pp. 105 ff. See also id. 
xxvii, Mehlatt, pp. 27 ff. and xxx, Briblatt, pp. 175 #.; 
and Fyfe, Hellenistic Architecture, pp. 50 Hf. 

@ 656. 

- Zz 8, 10. Mausoleum ita egregiius opibus cst 
factum ut in septem spectaculis nominetur, See also 
a. vil, Pragfatio 14. 

0 xviii, 4. Sepulchrum illud memoratissimum 
dignatumque numerari inter septem omnium 
Lerrarum spectacula, 

i viii, 16, 4. Méyefes E obte EA ti fom piyoy eal 


ig xercomevyy? tiplPAetrtos thy tacav Gott wal "Poopetas 
peydhes Gt) 1 cdrov Govrgovtes ta tape cele bneavi 
pvipora Moers Age oeopc pou v. 

a3 Dial. Mort. xxiv. cites (§ woAAcS Efnoxnulvoy 
Toma kal dvGpide ig ro dxpiPlotoroy slaopivay Alboy Ted 
KoAAotoy olov ouEE vetov mipon mig dv pabless. 

= Reproduced in the model of the Mausoleum 
constructed in the British Museum in 1926 (see 
BMQ, 1, p. 87). Prof. D. 5. Robertson (Greek and 
Roman Architecture, p. 147), considers the pointed arch 
shown in the base of this model to be * quite in- 
credible *; and no less so, to me, is the placing on a 
great work of Art of two lines of frieze, one immedi- 
ately above the other, as in Krischen’s restoration. 


gives to the entire structure the form of a large temple placed on an un- 
broken base, without the proportions associated with Greek temples and 
without approaches, gradations, or relief of any kind. The ‘ small plan,’ 
on the other hand, allows of an orderly progression from summit to base, 
and is also alone in accordance with Pliny, our sole authority for details, 
whose description appears to me entitled to acceptance unless it can be 
shown to be at variance with established facts. I believe, on the contrary, 
that a restoration based on his figures, and fully consistent with the results 
of the excavation, can be arrived at. 

It is necessary, before any scheme of reconstruction can be devised, to 
decide whether it 1s to include one pyramid of steps, or two,*4 a question 
which turns on the acceptance or rejection of the emendation altitudinem 
infertorem for altitudine inferiorem in Pliny’s description above quoted. This 
emendation was adopted by Newton admittedly *® because altitudine 
involves grammatically the understanding of pyramidem as the substantive 
agreeing with inferiorem; and the existence of a lower pyramid is impossible 
on his hypothesis of the dimensions of the building, since it would have 
extended beyond the area of the foundation. There is, however, no MS. 
authority for altitudinem, and the reading becomes unnecessary if the ‘ smal] 
plan“ type of restoration be accepted, for this allows room for a pyramid 
below the pteron, to which the larger steps can be assigned. 

I consider therefore, with Oldfield, that the part of the Mausoleum 
below the pteron included a pyramid of steps equal in height to that which 
surmounted the pteron; but I do not break this lower pyramid, as he did, 
by projecting blocks. I conceive of it rather as rising unbroken on all 
sides, and giving to the structure above it the dignity and impressiveness 
which an external staircase imparts. To take familiar illustrations, it is 
its position on the ground level which robs the Scott Monument in Edin- 
burgh of much of its effect; while the Albert Memorial in Kensington 
Gardens, in itself inferior, owes such dignity as it possesses to its being 
approached by flights of steps. | 

Pliny, as we have seen, gives the total height of the Mausoleum as 
140 ft, (136 ft.) °° including the ‘ guadriga quam fecit Pythis? °* Oldfield 
develops a theory, based on the reading aequavit, that Pythis, after the rest 
of the monument had been completed, added a pedestal, carrying the 
quadriga, upon the six topmost steps of the upper pyramid. Whether or 
not this is to build too much upon ‘ the use of a tense in a doubtful text,’ *8 
and whether or not such a later alteration is probable, Pliny evidently 





™ Cockerell and Stevenson, like the authors of 
the “large plan " restorations, included one pyramid 
only in their schemes. Prof. Kriiger places a lower 
pyramid, extending to the ground level, below a 
podium equal in height to the pteron. The chief 
defects of his restoration are, to me, the ungainliness 
inseparable from the high podium {on which two 
friezes are placed), and the absence of a base. 

) Fist. Dise., pp. 191-2, 

In English measure (sec p. g4, and note 7, 
above). 


"7 It is uncertain whether ‘ Pythis’ is identical 
with Pythios or Phyteus, who is said by Vitruvius, 
(vil, Preefatio 12), to have composed, with Saryrus, a 
treatise upon the Mausoleum; and whether Pliny 
derived his knowledge of the building from this 
work (now lost) or from information supplied by his 
own contemporary C. Licinius Mucianus. (Sec 
Jex-Blake and Sellers, The Elder Pliny's Chapters on the 
Ffistery of Art, pp. kxexxv ff.) 

™ BM Sculpture, 11, p. 72. 
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reckons the height of the quadriga as additional to that of the rest of the 
fabric. The wheels of the chariot are estimated,®® from the fragments in 
the British Museum, to have been 7 ft. 7 ins. in diameter, and the horses can 
hardly have been less than 12 ft. in height to the top of the neck. Stevenson 
considered them to have been ro ft. or ro ft. 6 ins. in length from head to 
tail, and made the base or platform on which the quadriga rested 18 ft. 6 ins. 
square. Professor Percy Gardner’s arguments *® against placing in the 
chariot the colossal figures of Mausolus and Artemisia appear to me con- 
vincing; but while 16 ft. may be sufficient for the width of the whole 
group, chariot and horses, I think that 21 ft. was more probably its length. 
The base on which the horses stood was 10 ins. in thickness; and if we add, 
with almost all restorers, a pedestal (composed very probably, as Stevenson 
suggested, of steps with a rise of 2 ft. and a tread of 4 1ns., of which a 
specimen survives) say 6 ft. in height, we have 19 or 20 ft. for the height of 
the quadriga and about 118 ft. for that of the rest of the structure. The 
next portion to be dealt with is the upper pyramid, for the 24 steps of which 
I allow a height of 24 ft. 6 ins., each step being 12} ins. in height; and I 
think that it probably had a base some 6 ft. in height, enabling it to rise 
clear above the cornice of the pteron. Taking, as suggested above, 21 ft. 
as the length of the quadriga, and subtracting this from 61 ft. (the approxi- 
mate length of the pteron being 61 ft. 3 ins.), we have 40 ft., or 20 ft. on each 
side, for the possible spread of the upper pyramid to the east and west. 
But I suppose the weight of the pyramid, resting on the walls of its base, to 
have been borne by the columns of the inner row, standing some 6 ft. 
behind the outer one; * and a space of that depth would thus be left 
round the base and be available for inspection and repair. I take, therefore, 
the actual spread in each direction to have been 14 ft., which ( = 166 ins.) 
divides into twenty-four steps, each having a tread of 7 ins.** Deducting 
again 18 ft. for the width of the quadriga from 54 ft. (which, as will be seen, 
I regard as the width of the pteron at the fronts), we have 36 ft., or 18 ft. on 
each side, for the spread of the upper pyramid to the north and south; 
and (allowing the balance for the space round the base) 12 ft. ( = 144 Ins.) 
for the actual spread in each of these directions, dividing into twenty-four 
steps, each with a tread of G6 ins. Descending, we come to the pteron, the 
height of which, including no doubt the entablature, is given by Pliny as 
25 cubits (36 ft. 6 ins.).4 Lions’ heads, placed as spouts at intervals along 
the gutter, carried off the water from the roof, The columns appear to have 
been about 28 ft. 6 ins. in height.‘ In a restoration of the * small plan * 
type they must, as already said, be arranged in a double row: but the 





ey p. G4. the present practice." (Op. eq. PP: 28—g.) 
© FHS xiii, p. 188: Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, “ The significance of Pliny’s comparison of the 
Pp. 240. upper pyramid to a “ meta‘ has been much, but in- 


4 Stevenson, who in his restoration much increased 
the weight upon the columns by placing the two 
colossal figures in the chariot and including large 
steps in the pyramid, calculated the total weight to 
be borne at Soo tons, and considered cach column to 
be capable of supporting a weight of 180 tons, or 20 
tons per square foot ‘which is not very different from 

JHS—VOL. LIx. 


conclusively, discussed. Newton (Mist. Dise., p. 195) 
pointed out that ‘meta’ is ued by Latin authors 
with reference to a variety of objects the forms of 
which have in common only a base much wider than 
the apex. 

@ In English measure (see p. 94 above), 

44 See Lethaby, op. cit., p. 60. 
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question arises whether they enclosed a cella, as Newton and others have 
supposed. Nothing in Pliny’s words, or in those of any other authority, 
requires or indicates the existence of this feature, nor can any of the remains 
discovered be ascribed with certainty to it; and I agree with Oldfield, 
Stevenson, and Kriiger that it must be excluded. In the first place, as 
Oldfield pointed out,** its presence gives no force to Pliny’s vocavere. For 
columns surrounding a cella ‘ pteron’ was the ordinary and universal 
term; vocavere must surely BODIY that in the case of the Mausoleum the 
word was applied exceptionally to a colonnade which had no building 
within it. Secondly, as Oldfield also observed,** a cella makes Martial’s 
reference to aere vacuo pendentia Mausolea ** unintelligible; for nothing more 
solid and less aerial can well be imagined. Lethaby, upholding the 
existence of a cella, said “* that ‘ hanging in void air’ is rhetoric for * high,’ 
and Mr. Fyfe suggests #® that ‘ the cella would have made the support of 
the pyramid not a very difficult matter, but it appeared to be difficult 
from an external point of view.’ While I must doubt whether, with a cella, 
the support of the pyramid would have appeared to be difficult, the absence 
of one, though structurally possible, may seem to many a departure from 
Greek tradition and practice which is very improbable. On the present 
evidence certainty cannot be attained, but I may perhaps suggest a parallel. 
Rembrandt’s ‘ Night Watch ’ is, in its origin and general character, merely 
one of the commissioned portrait groups of which many already existed in 
Holland, as the Mausoleum was an addition to a series of existing sepulchral 
monuments. But Rembrandt made the ‘ Night Watch,’ in the words of his 
pupil, Samuel van Hoogstraten, a ‘ thing by itself,’° differing from and 
surpassing all other works of the kind; and if the picture, and all indis- 
putable evidence as to its composition and features, had perished, any 
reconstruction of it based upon the portrait groups of Van der Helst and 
others, even of Frans Hals, would have been erroneous. So, as it seems to 
me, the Mausoleum was in the estimation of the ancient world a thing by 
itself, something apart from the other monuments of its class; and I cannot 
regard the inclusion in it of any feature as precluded merely because it would 
have been novel. 

As regards the pteron, the interaxial distance was no doubt about 
9 ft. 9 ins.,“! which gives for six columniations on the long sides of the 
pteron about 58 ft. 6 ins., making with the addition of some 3 ft. for the 
half diameters ** of the columns at the ends of the range between 61 ft. and 
62 ft. Pliny gives no figure for the length of the fronts, merely saying that 
they were shorter; but on the same measurements their five interaxial 
distances would work out at about 52 ft. It is an additional objection to the 
‘large plan’ type of restoration that it gives an even number of inter- 


“1 Op. cit., p. 288. T am not sure that much hanging in air. 


turns on the retention or omission of * circumitum * * Op. cil., p. 56. 

here, “9 Hellenistic Architecture, p. 54 
“1 Jd., pp. 278-9. © 2D. S. Meldrum, Rembrandt's Paintings, p. 98. 
1 Jib, Spect.. i, 5. It may be that in | See Lethaby, op. cit., p. 43- 


certain lights, or from certain points of view, the eye 62 The diameter of the upper part of a column 
did not distinguish the columns, so that the entabla- appears to be about 3 ft. and that of the lower part 
ture, upper pyramid and chariot appeared to be about g ft.6ins, (See id., pp. 41-2, 60). 
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columniations at the fronts, and I think that very probably the central 
intercolumniation of each front was some 2 ft. longer than the others, a 
statue of importance perhaps standing in the opening. The total length 
would thus have been approximately 54 ft., and I do not think it a mere 
coincidence that the lengths of the fronts and sides of the pteron would thus 
be about half those of the corresponding limits of the foundation as dis- 
covered by Newton. In the centre of the pteron I place a colossal figure 
of Zeus Labraundos. In the British Museum is a sunken panel of white 
marble, representing a colossal figure of Zeus, standing with a double axe 
held over his right shoulder and a spear in his left hand. On either side 
Idrieus and Ada, the immediate successors of Mausolus and Artemisia, 
stand in adoration of their ancestral god.** The base or pedestal on which 
such a statue would be raised may have been decorated by the reliefs in 
frames of which fragments survive.*! So far we have arrived at about 67 ft. 
as the height of the upper pyramid, with its base, and the pteron. Pliny’s 
figure of 140 ft. (136 ft) 55 for the total height cannot well be accounted for 
merely by the quadriga, upper and lower pyramids, and pteron; and it 
seems to me most probable that the latter was placed upon a podium, and 
the lower pyramid upon another podium or base. The upper podium I 
conjecture to have had a height of some 12 ft., about one-third of that of the 
pteron, and round its four sides I place the frieze representing an amazono- 
machia. Of this (though only four slabs were found on the site)®** the 
British Museum possesses seventeen slabs, in total length 85 ft. 9 ins.: on 
my hypothesis rather more than one-third of the whole, the four sides 
amounting in length together to about 230 ft. The frieze was coloured, as 
were other sculptures and the architectural members ; °’ and is likely 
in any case to have been placed where it would be seen at some distance, 
though hardly above the architrave, as in Pullan’s, Adler's and Dinsmoor's 
restorations.** Before dealing with the construction of the lower pyramid, 
the size of the base of the monument (to which I take Pliny’s totus circumitus 
to refer) must be considered. In regard to this, as already noted, the 
MSS. vary, the Codex Bambergensis giving 440 ft. and the other chief 
MSS. 411 ft. The difference between the figures I and L is so slight, and 
the authority of the Bamberg codex so high, that it seems permissible to 
adopt its figure and to suppose the base to have been a square, in Pliny’s 
measurements of 110 ft., in English measure of about 107 ft. a side. 
This is in harmony with the form of the peribolos, which was most probably 
a square of about 335 ft. a side; ®° while 107 ft. is practically identical with 
108 ft., Newton’s figure for the length of the foundation on the fronts.® 





63 Sec A. B. Cook, Zeus, II, p. 593, where the 
panel is reproduced. In Mr. Fyfe's design (Pl. DX) 
the pedestal is assumed to be 8 fi. in length by 6 ft. 
6 ins. in width and 7 ft. in height, and the statue to 
be 15 ft. in height. 

448 M Sculpture, Nos. 1038-42. 

*§ In English measure (sec p. 94 above). 

8 "Twelve were recovered in 1846 from the Castle 
of St. Peter at Halicarnassus (Budrum), which was 
built by the Knights of St. John largely from the 


stones of the Mausoleum (ef; note 10 above). 

87 See Hist, Dirc., pp. 185, 292, 298, and Lethaby, 
of. cit. pp. 67-8. 

“In the reconstitution of the Order made in 
1927 (sec BMQ II, p. 60), no frieze is placed above 
the architrave. 

See p. o4 above. 

© Hist. Dise., p. 155. 

el See n. 9 above. 
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Subtracting then 61 ft. 3 ins. (the approximate length of the pteron in 
English measure) from 107 ft. we have about 23 ft. at each end of the pteron, 
15 ft. 6 ms. of which I suppose to have been the spread of the lower pyramid 
at each front; and again subtracting 54 ft. (the width of the pteron) from 
107 ft. there remain 26 ft. 6 ins. on each of the northern and southern sides, 
20 ft. of which in each case I take as the spread on that side. This lower 
pyramid, like the upper one, I make 24 ft. 6 ins. in height; and in it I place 
the larger steps, having treads of 1 ft. g} ins. and 1 ft. 5 Ins. respectively, 
some of which, as above mentioned, were found by Newton immediately 
beyond the northern wall of the peribolos. The space, however, does not 
allow of a pyramid composed wholly of those steps, nor does that seem 
necessary or probable, since, as already mentioned, the step having a tread 
of 9 ins., found with the others, fits exactly on to a step with the tread of 
1 ft. 5 ins. I suppose rather that the three lowest steps of the pyramid, at 
each front, had a tread of 1 ft. 5 ins., and the three above them one of g Ins., 
altogether 6 ft. Gins.; eighteen steps, each with a tread of 6 ins., com- 
pleting the total spread of 15 ft. Gins., and the number of twenty-four 
steps. Qn the sides, where the spread is 20 ft., I commence the pyramid in 
the same way with three steps of a tread of 1 ft. 94 ins., which the angle 
“stones show to have been the steps at right angles to those with a tread of 
1 ft. 5ims.; and above them I place three steps with a tread of 104 ins., 
making altogether 8 ft. The remaining 12 ft. of the spread are accounted 
for by eighteen steps, each having a tread of Bins. As already mentioned, 
steps having each of the treads (except those of 7 ins. and 8 ins.) above 
suggested for the pyramids were found during the excavation, 

The space unoccupied by the lower pyramid I suppose to have been a 
platform of marble, bordered at its edge by statuary. Timotheus, Pliny 
tells us, caelavit a meridie; and the torso of an equestrian figure,™ one of the 
finest pieces of sculpture recovered, has certainly a resemblance in style 
to the Amazon from the pediment of the Temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus, 
the connexion of Timotheus with which is established by epigraphic 
evidence. I suggest that this equestrian figure, alone or as part of a group, 
stood at the centre of the southern side, facing the harbour, perhaps on a 
projecting block of marble. Again, the colossal female head with a triple 
row of curls round the face, found about 2 ft. beyond the northern wall of 
the peribolos, seems to me akin to the heads of Asclepius which have been 
assigned ®* to Bryaxis, the sculptor of the northern side. Some rog ft. of 
the height in English measure banart from the quadriga and its pedestal) 
have now been accounted for, and I complete the building with a base 
15 ft. in height. Among the most beautiful pieces of sculpture from the 
Mausoleum is certainly the figure of a charioteer, one of nearly a hundred 
fragments of a frieze representing a chariot race, which is of a finer and 
whiter marble than that employed in the other friezes.®5 The figure has 

? BM Sculpture No. 1045. (fist. Disc, Pl. IV). 

“See Collignon, Hist. de la Sculpture Grecque, ** By Prof. Six (HS, xlii, 31). 
Il, pp. 195-8; A. W. Lawrence, Classical Sculpture, " Prof. Percy Gardner stated (New Chapters in 
p- 264. The torso was found in the central part Greek Sculpiure, p. 103) on the authority of Mr, 
of the site, not beyond the wall of the peribolos A. H. Smith, that the marble used for some of the 
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been ascribed ® to Scopas, a hypothesis which would place it on the eastern 
front; personally I should prefer to place it on the western front; *’ and I 
suggest that commencing on the northern wall of the base it ran from left to 
right along the western wall, and was returned at an obtuse angle in the 
centre, so as to pass below the statues of Mausolus and Artemisia, standing 
on the platform at the foot of the lower pyramid.’ It may have been 
recessed in the wall, or protected by a cornice.® Along the southern wall 
of the base I would place the frieze representing a Centauromachia, 
fragments of which survive, and on the eastern wall the remainder of this or 
a frieze now wholly lost. Whether any public entrance to the building 
existed is unknown, but a staircase leading to the platform may perhaps 
have been constructed at the eastern front or on one of the sides, and 
there was doubtless a mode of access to the tomb in the base ‘° and some 
internal means of ascent to the upper pyramid,’ perhaps within an angle 
of the pteron. 

Beyond the ends of the northern and southern sides of the base I place 
blocks of marble, each 10 ft. in length and lower than the base, thus com- 
pleting the 127 ft. of the foundation on the sides, and on each block a 
recumbent lion. ‘The spaces at the fronts between these blocks I suppose to 
have been paved with marble, extending to the lines of the foundation on 





sculptures, including a head which is probably of 
Apollo, is neither Pentelic nor Parian, but ‘a 
crystalline micaccous stone, not used for the masonry.’ 
Parian, however, was used for the statues of Mausolus 
and Artemisia (J. Watson, Marbles (1916), p. 159), 
and Pentelic, Newton thought, for the loons (Pitt. 
Dite., p. 292). In the building itself white Pro- 
connesian marble may have been used, as it was by 
Mausolus in his palace at Halicarnassus (Plin. 
NH. xxxvi, 6). See J. Watson, of. ci., p. 244, and 
F. W. Hasluck in FHS, xxix, pp. 1, 12. 

“@ By Prof. E. A. Gardner (Handbook of Greek 
Sculpture, p. 393)- 

*? The figure was found on the western side of the 
site (Afist. Dise., p. 99). 

It is tempting to place in Artemisia’s hand the 
statuctte of Victory of which the torso (BM Sculpture 
no. 1101) survives; but though it was obtained from 
Halicarnassus (Budrum), its connexion with the 
Mausoleum appears not to be established. 

® Of the chariot frieze nearly 100 fragments 
remain, enough to make up in part about 20 chariot 
groups (BAf Sculpture II, p. 120). Each group 
appears to have been about 6 ft. in length, and the 
frieze cannot therefore have been placed on one side 
only of the base. From the fact that the joint 
between the slabs has not the final polish, and other 
indications, it has been argued that the frieze cannot 
have been intended to be exposed to the weather 
(id., p. 119). But a frieze which contained some of 
the finest and most highly wrought work im the 
building must surely have been placed where it 
could well be seen, not in the interior, or even in 
dark a position as on the wall of the cella (if that 


existed). As regards exposure, not only could the 
frieze have been protected in some such way as above 
suggested, but it has a flat ogee moulding at the foot, 
which Newton said was * clearly intended to be seen 
from below’ (Hist. Dise., p. 246). He considered 
the climate of Halicarnassus to be ‘ perhaps the 
most genial in the Levant” (Travels and Discoveries, 
Vol. Il, p. 140); and some of the marble lions, 
which must have had exposed positions, had resisted 
decay so well that much of their surface was * as fresh 
as when it Ieft the chisel’ (Hist, Dise., p. 292). 
Some portions of the lions were removed by Newton, 
under a firman from the Porte, from the Castle of 
Budrum, in which many architectural and sculptural 
remains are still embedded; the Castle, as above 
mentioned, having built in great measure out 
of the ruins of the Mausoleum. Prof. A. B. Cook 
informs me that on a visit to Budrum he saw lions’ 
heads projecting from the walls. 

7? Qn the western side of the quadrangle Newton 
excavated a staircase cut in the rock, which he 
supposed to have been made in order to convey the 
body of Mausolus to the tomb, and to have been 
covered with soil when it had served its purpose 
(Hist. Dise., pp. 198 ff). Oldfield and others have 
discussed the probable internal structure of the 
building, but there is in fact no evidence a3 to the 
way in which the superincumbent weight was 
supported (cf. Hist. Disc., p. 96). 

7 In the Temple of Zeus at Olympia there was 
constructed &voGo¢ tml tov Spopov oxckn: (Pausa- 
nias V, 10, 10). From the remains there appear to 
have been two staircases (Frazer, Paustanias, Vol. 
III, p. 501). 
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the east and west; and the other lions, panthers, boars and rams, of which 
portions were found, to have been placed on the platform above the base, on 
the external staircase if it existed, at other points about the building and the 
eribolos, and on the staircases giving access to the latter from the town. 
t seems to me probable that the earthquake which undermined the build- 
ing, originating in the sea, projected parts of the western and northern 
sides of the lower pyramid and of the base, with the statuary upon the latter, 
over the wall of the peribolos to the spot, some 40 to 80 feet away, where 
they were found. The chariot group, the upper pyramid, the pteron, 
and the rest of the sculpture will have fallen either then or in a subsequent 
shock or storm, and (except the fragments found) have been used for 
building or for lime. As has been stated above, the space in which Newton 
found the steps, figures, heads and portions of the quadriga was 60 ft. 
in length, practically the length of the pteron; and the relative positions of 
the objects in this considerable area are not clear. 

The peribolos was probably approached, as Newton suggested,7* from 
the agora below by a series of terraces, connected by flights of steps. It 
would very naturally also have been approachable from the east and west, 
as well as by the staircase which I have supposed to exist on the north: and 
it may well, like the precinct of the Cnidian Aphrodite described in the 
Erotes,*4 have been planted richly with fragrant shrubs and trees. 


H. W. Law. 


Showells, 
Chaucer Road, 
Cambridge. 
** T am supposing the lower pyramid, at its base, probably had not been carried more than one or 
to have been 15 ft. above the ground (see p. 100 two courses higher (Hist. Disc., p. 108). 
above); and the north wall of the peribolos when ™ Fist. Dise., p. 136. 
discovered was rather over 6 ft. in height, and 74 ii, 


TONDO COMPOSITION IN ARCHAIC AND 
CLASSICAL GREEK ART 


[PLATES X—X1] 


Tue four centuries with which this study of Greek tondos is concerned 
cover a period which begins in the reign of Gyges of Lydia and ends shortly 
before the accession of Alexander the Great. Most of the tondos which 
have survived are of small size. The Strangford shield is an exception. 
No doubt other statues had decorated shields, but we know nothing about 
them, nor have we any evidence that the round form was used for large 
pictures. We are concerned with circles seldom more than a foot, and 
sometimes as little as a quarter of an inch, in diameter, with cups and 
plates, mirrors and coins. Nevertheless, in spite of their small size, and the 
consequent restriction of the composition to a small number of figures, : 
these works are often of the first quality, and always reflect the style and 
ideas of their period. | 

The geometric style gave Greek artists certain principles which they 
never entirely forgot, although they adhered to them more strictly at some 
times than at others. These principles are definition and symmetry. 
On Geometric vases, scene is marked off from scene and part from part; 
transitions are never slurred, and the defining lines are clearly drawn. 
The great structures and the minor parts within them are held together by 
the echoing of motives and figures, symmetrically balanced. Other 
features of the geometric style are less long-lived, the fillmg ornament, the 
angularity of the figures and the refusal to represent depth; yet they are 
not finally and completely abandoned until the sixth century or even later. 

One of the earliest Greek tondos which have survived is a late geometric 
lid, recently found in Crete! (fig. 1). The centre is occupied by a plastic 
dog’s head. The circular surface is divided into sabe three of which 
are filled with geometric designs. In the fourth, below the dog’s nose, a 
human or divine figure approaches a tripod. The figure is angular, the 
tripod is drawn in section and the background is filled with birds and other 
ornament. The quartering of the circle and the identity of the lateral 
quarters exemplify the two great principles of geometric decoration, defini- 
tion and symmetry. The same geometric tradition ® is strong in the earlier 
Rhodian plates, which were designed in the seventh century. In these 
the circle is not quartered, but halved. The lower half is filled with 
tongues, the upper with an animal. One of these plates has a rider in the 
upper section ® (Pl. X d). That the two halves of the upper section May 
2 ee ee 

t FHS 1993, 295. stags with interlacing horns. 
Cf. Melian dish, Pfuhl, MuZ, fig. 107; seventh * Inv. 3724: 


century, the lower quarter filled by two symmetrical 
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balance, the artist has made the rider very small, and has slanted the horse’s 
body downwards from tail to forelegs so that his raised hindquarters may 
be a rough equivalent to his head and the rider. The background is filled 
with rosettes and other ornament, and the angularity of the geometric 
silhouette has been preserved. | 

On this plate the base line has already sunk below the centre of the 
circle, and is approaching the small exergue of many later tondos. It is, 
in fact, recognised that, however desirable division and definition may be 
in the organisation of larger areas, cups and coins are too small to be 





Fic. 1.—Lm From Kwossos. 


divided into quarters, or even halves. But the natural divisions of the circle, 
the diameters which divide it into eight equal parts, can be guiding lines for 
the composition; this principle, with the principle of symmetry, lives on. 
Thus on an early Corinthian coin 4 the Pegasus is so arranged that the wings 
and forelegs lie along a slanting diameter: the head and hindquarters 
balance about this line. Many coins of the seventh and early sixth cen- 
turies are decorated with a single animal symmetrically disposed about a 
diameter.5 
The strength of this desire for symmetry can be seen from a glance at 
* Hill, A Guide to the Principal Coins of the Greeks, 37 (Aegina): ef. Buschor, Greek Vase-painting, fig. 60 


pl.i, B, 39; cf. Pfuhl, fig. 122 (Rhodian plate). (Rhodian plate). 
* £.g. Hill, i, A, 10 (Phocaea), i, B 47 (Siphnos), 
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the well-known Euphorbus plate in the British Museum; ® it was painted 
in the first quarter of the sixth century. It is easy for the artist to paint 
two warriors in exactly the same posture, advancing on one another from 
either side of the plate. The third figure, Euphorbus, is more difficult, 
if symmetry is to be preserved. The body and head of Euphorbus lie on 
the ground between and partially concealed by the legs of Menelaus: 
his legs are bent and form a triangle between the two warriors. Correspond- 
ing to this the artist has made an elaborate palmette and volute ornament 
depending from the top of the circle, which balances the legs and shield of 
Euphorbus and the filling ornament round them, and because this pendant 
ornament looks like a nose, he adds an eye on either side. 

Before we trace the use of these principles in further compositions of 
the sixth century, we must pause to examine a group of tondos which lies 
outside the main line of development. Although the Cretan shields contain 
many Oriental elements in their decoration, it has been convincingly 
shown that they are the work of Greek craftsmen;’ Cretan art, particularly 
in the eighth and seventh centuries, has a tradition of its own. There 1s, 
indeed, an affinity between the earlier shields of the mid-eighth century 
and the geometric lid which has already been described. The shields, 
like the lid, have a plastic animal head in the centre, and the decoration 
is symmetrically disposed round the rim; one, for instance, has a heraldic 
pair of animals above and below the centre, the heads of both pairs being 
towards the top of the shield.® It is possible that these shields set a traction 
for shield design. The Strangford shield, made three hundred years later, 
also has a central Gorgoneion, and the Greeks and Amazons are disposed 
about it in two concentric circles, all with their heads towards the top of the 
shield. 

The sixth century can conveniently be divided about the year 530, 
since about that date the red-figure style begins; the earlier part of the 
century is the period of the black-figure style. The two periods differ in 
more than the technique of a single art; the earlier is experimental, in 
the later a solution has been achieved. Moreover, we have in the earlier 
period Ionian, Corinthian and Laconian vases as well as Attic, in the later 
Attic alone. Archaic artists, as we shall call them to distinguish them 
from ripe archaic artists (530-480 B.c.), are adventurers who have aban- 
doned the geometric division of the surface into small areas and choose 
many new themes to represent. 

If the artist is using the whole circle for his composition, he must bring 
his picture into some relation with the circular frame. He may make it 
into a window through which the scene is beheld. This is a common 
solution: on many cups ® the frame cuts off part of a bed or cauldron at 
the side of the picture or half an architrave or capital at the top, but 
everything essential is well within the frame. The Laconian artists of the 
archaic period are more violent, and clap the frame over a frieze without 


* Pfubl, fig. 117. elaborately composed with emphasis on the vertical 
T See Kunze, Aretische Bronzeschilder. diameter and on horizontals and diagonals. 


"Kunze, no. 4, pl. 6. The Assyrian group * F.g, Pfuhl, fig. 462 (early fifth century). 
(e.g., no. 74, Winter, K.i.B., 101, 4) are more 
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consideration for what they put in or leave out. A cup in Berlin (Pl. X a 
is typical of Laconian composition.!° The painter has made an excerpt 
from a procession in which pairs of warriors carry home the dead after a 
battle. One pair is complete; on the left the curve of the frame leaves 
room for the hanging legs of a second dead man and one leg and part of the 
body of the front carrier; on the right we see the head of a third dead man 
and one leg and part of the body of the back carrier. The painter has made 
no attempt to adapt his subject to the circle, but has put the circle on to 
the procession and painted what was included. 

Directly opposed to the ‘ window’ is the use of the circle as a back- 
ground to a group which overlaps it.“ The painter of an Athenian cup in 
Wurzburg ** (Pl. X 4) has been hard put to it to fit Heracles and an 
Amazon into his circular frame. Arms and feet, spears and helmet overlap 
on to the border of the circular space. But overlapping alone will not 
solve his problem. The Amazon has been forced on to her knee. Heracles 
lunges forward to administer the coup de grdce. If the painter had drawn 
Heracles’ right leg straight, as it would naturally have been in this posture, 
it would have projected out of the circle across the border into the ground. 
Therefore he draws Heracles kneeling. The frame has become part of the 
picture, its curved boundary is a real factor in the scene, Heracles kneels on 
it. Ona Rhodian plate (Pl. X c) = Perseus, as he runs home with the 
Gorgon’s head in his bag, plants his left foot on the curved ground to 
the right, while his right foot has not yet left the curved ground to the left. 

This artist has composed his tondo on a simple scheme. He has put 
an equilateral triangle!‘ in the circle. The feet and head of Perseus form the 
apices, and the dog which runs beside him forms the base: a certain amount 
of filling ornament still remains although contemporary Athenian painters 
have nearly dispensed with it. The Athenian cup of which we have spoken 
is a more elaborate version of the triangular scheme. The triangle is 
inverted, so that the base is upwards: its three points are the raised hand 
of Heracles, the helmet of the Amazon and the overlapping feet of both 
figures. Ultimately this type of composition rests on the same feeling for 
form that inspired the geometric painter to divide his circle into quarters 
before starting to decorate it. 

Allied to the triangle is another type of composition which also recurs 
later; it may be called the ‘ pyramid’: the picture is contained by two 
slanting lines which meet on the circumference of the circle. An Athenian 
' Siana * cup in Toronto? will serve as an example. A warrior ‘ crouches 
well beneath his shield,’ as Tyrtaeus says. The base of the pyramid is 
formed by his feet, the point of his sword and the edge of his shield, the 
apex by the crest of his helmet. 

_ The figure of the crouching warrior still has something of the angularity 
of geometric art. His limbs and weapons make a rectangular pattern. 
His head and body are vertical, his right leg is horizontal; his shield and 


™ Inv. 3404; of. Boar hunt, ASA, xxxv, pl. 41a, ™ Inv. 3917, of. Pfuhl, figs. 959, 419 (ripe archaic). 

+ £.g., in Corinthian cups, * Siana ' cups, * Little Ch Metr. Afus. Studie, v, 103 (Siana cup); 
Master" cups. FHS 1992, pl. vi, 1 (Litthe Master Cup). 

1 Cat. 452. * liffe, p.276; Metr. Mus. Studies, v. 93, no. 18. 
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crest are also at right angles to each other and make an angle of forty-five 
degrees with the vertical; the shield is echoed by lower arm and sword, the 
crest by upper arm, left leg and scabbard. The figure is hard and the 
angles are abrupt: no attempt is made to soften the corners or to echo 
the circular frame with curving forms. Many archaic cups and coins have 
this angularity, and even in the later Athenian ‘ Little Master’ cups it has 
not always been overcome.'® 

The two geometric principles of symmetry and emphasis on the 
natural divisions of the circle survive in the archaic period. We noticed 
the heraldic pair of stags on a Melian dish of the seventh century. ‘This 
kind of composition can easily be adapted to the whole circle, and many 
variations of it will meet us in the course of our survey. One of the prettiest 
heraldic pairs of the sixth century is the pair of goats on a * Little Master’ cup 
by Tleson in Castle Ashby.t? The two goats have reared on their hind legs 
and are butting each other. The space between them looked empty, and 
therefore the painter inserted a floral ornament of volutes and palmettes ; 
its outline repeats the outline of the goats, and the volutes at the bottom echo 
the curves of their feet and horns. The whole is made gayer by the 
triangular white spots on the sides of the goats and the added red of the 
floral ornament. The painter of the battle between Heracles and the 
Amazon which we have already described has also felt the influence of 
heraldic grouping. It was natural to him to contrast two similar figures, 
and therefore he found an obvious solution of his spatial problem by 
opposing a kneeling Heracles to his kneeling Amazon. 

The other principle of composition is emphasis on the natural divisions 
of the circle. We can compare the riders on the Athenian Siana cups * 
of the early sixth century with the Pegasus of the Corinthian coin at the 
very end of the seventh. The body of the horse lies along the horizontal 
diameter. The head and body of the rider and the rosette (a small 
remnant of the profuse geometric filling ornament) are on the vertical 
diameter. One diagonal is given by the forelegs of the horse, the legs of 
the rider and the ‘ directional’ bird, the other by the spear. The com- 
position, like many others which we shall observe, 1s a variant on the theme 
of the Union Jack. The difference between this rider and the earlier 
Rhodian rider represents the advance of perhaps two generations.!® ‘The 
Siana horses kick right out of their frames, and this adds to their energy. 
The later riders of the Little Master cups are neater and less angular.*® 
The basis of composition is the Union Jack as before. But the curves of the 
rider’s body and the horse’s neck, tail and forelegs are brought into some 
relation with the curve of the frame. 


In more ambitious compositions, where the artist fills the whole circle 





18 Eg. FHS 1932, 177, fig: 9, pl. vi, 2; cf. 
Corinthian, CVA Copenhagen, pl. g2, 5; coins, 
Seltman, Greek Coins, pl. vi, 16 (Thrace); Hill, 1, 
A. 26 (Cyzicus). 

17 Beazley, Attic B.f., pl. 5, 1; cf. Corinthian, 
Payne, VC, nos. 995, 1047, 1054; Laconian, Pfuhl, 
fie. 196; Thracian coin, Hill, 1, B 5. 

1 Eg., Metr, Mus. Studies, v, 105; cf. also for 


composition Litth: Master cups, CVA Cambridge, 
pl. xx, 9; Beazley, Athec B.f., pl. 5,2: 

Between them as a design the Ionian cup, 
AM, 1934, pl. viii, 1, which is composed on verticals 
and horizontals alone; cf. Laconian, Pfuhl, fig. 194; 
Coin of Potidaea, Hill, 1, B, 9. 

2 £ s., CVA Cambridge, pl. xx, 1; cf. BSR, 1929, 
pl. IIT, 6. 
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with his picture, the two forms of composition are combined. Let us take 
two famous cups as examples: the cup by Exekias with Dionysus crossing 
the sea and the Laconian Arkesilas cup.2!. The Laconian artist, as always, 
has less regard for formal beauty than the Athenian. No Athenian of the 
same quality would have been so ruthless in his application of the frame 
as the Laconian painter of warriors with their dead. The painter of the 
Arkesilas cup has to depict a complicated scene. Arkesilas, the king of 
Cyrene, is seated on the deck of his ship, watching the weighing of bags of 
wool (or silphium), which are then duly stowed for export in the hold 
below." The picture hangs together, because it is divided into three 
horizontal zones by the weighbeam and the deck of the ship, and there is a 
certain balance between Arkesilas and the figure at the scales, and below 
between the overseer and the sacks of wool. Exekias also divides his picture 
of Dionysus at sea into three zones. He has illustrated the Homeric hymn. 
Dionysus ‘has shown forth wonders,’ The mast has turned into a vine 
and the recalcitrant sailors have become dolphins leaping around the ship. 
The central zone is bounded by the lower edge of the sail and the water-line 
of the ship. The mast occupies the vertical diameter, and on either side 
of this line the boughs and clusters above and the dolphins below are 
symmetrically disposed. 

The Athenian painters of the third quarter of the sixth century, 
Exekias and the painters of the Little Master cups, show a formal elabora- 
tion and perfection which distinguish them clearly from earlier artists 
and point forward to the ripe archaic period (530-480), which begins in 
the time of the tyrant Pisistratus and his sons, and ends with the end of the 
Persian wars. The end of the archaic period saw the solution of its prob- 
lems: the solution continues valid until the early fifth century, and then 
new problems are set. We can measure the distance which tondo composi- 
tion has gone in the ripe archaic period, if. while Exekias’ Dionysus at sea 
is still fresh in the memory, we look at a cup by Duris in Munich (fig. 2).24 
This cup may well have been painted after 480 B.c.: but, as Duris is a ripe 
archaic painter, and most of his work was produced in this period, it seems 
justifiable to include it here. He has worked on the same principles as 
Exekias. The two halves of the picture balance about the vertical dia- 
meter.*° But the balance is far less obvious, and new elements of psychology 
and realistic representation enter into the composition: these elements 
point forward to the early classical period. Formally the vertical diameter 
is marked by the stream of wine falling from oenochoe to cup, and the 
tree and seated Heracles on the left are the equivalent of Athena and her 
helmet and seat on the right. The diameter and the symmetry are the 
basis underlying the composition, but the artist can treat them as he will, 


“ Exekias, Pfuhl, fig. 29: ; Laconian, Pfuhl, “ Essentially, the composition (division into three 
fig. 193. = zones and emphasis on the vertical diameter) is the 
= Notice that the ship's side is removed and we same in Gorgoneia on shields (Pfuhl, Aes. 175, 226) ; 
sec the ship in section; ef. the representations of cups (Payne, NC, figs. 254-8, 458-c): and coins 
cauldrons and tripods in section on geometric vases, (Hill, 1, B, 26, Athens). 
¢.g.,fig.1; AJA, 1915, pl. xviii; AM, 1892, pl.x: and, *! Munich 2648. 
ater, Pfubl, figs. 346 (Nicosthenes ptr.), 467 (Duris).  ** Cf. Pfuhl, fig. 467 (Duris). 
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and he treats them with complete freedom. He is satisfied with an easy 
balance of masses, and does not require an exact correspondence of detail. 
Nevertheless the old geometric idea is still there as a basis, and Duris, like 
other ripe archaic painters, feels its influence so strongly that he does 
not allow himself the violent overlapping of the frame which we noticed in 
the early sixth century. Like Exekias, he uses the frame as a window 
through which he looks at a picture which occupies the whole of the frame. 
Unlike Exekias, he wants to give some account of the depth of the scene. 





Fic. 2.—Cur sy Duras, Musica 2640. 


The seats on either side are slanting because they are turned inward; the 
oenochoe from which Athena pours is foreshortened. That the exergue 
represents the ground in front of the seats is shown by the position of 
Heracles’ club. Duris has not, however, thought his ground out;** it 
stops abruptly at the seats and forms a base-line for the feet of Heracles 
and Athena. Nevertheless he has made an important step towards spatial 
composition. He is also interested in his characters, the tired hero and the 
protective comforting goddess. 

Duris’ Heracles and Athena represents the end of ripe archaic art, 
where it fades into early classical art. The earlier Theseus and Amphitrite 
eee 

e¢ Cf. the later cup, Berlin Fihrer, pl. 65 (Aristophanes). 
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by the Panaitios painter can be compared with it as composition.27_ Here, 
too, a seated figure on one side balances a standing figure on the other: 
here, too, the vertical diameter is stressed, although the Panaitios painter’s 
Athena 1s far more important both in meaning and in the structure of the 
picture than the thin stream of wine which falls from oenochoe to cup. 
The painter has disposed his figures skilfully, so that Athena stands rather to 
the left of the centre to assist the slim Theseus to balance the solid Amphi- 
trite, and he has given movement to the whole scheme by the strong 
diagonal of Athena’s spear crossed by the slanting lines of hands and arms. 
The heads, feet and dolphins lead the eye round the outside of the picture 
in a curve which is related to the curve of the rim. This complicated 
surface movement prevents us from asking any questions about spatial 
relationships. It seems that Athena stands farther back than Amphitrite 
and the Triton who carries Theseus is behind Athena. How, then, is 
Theseus in front of Athena’s spear? This is a question which has not 
interested the artist. Nor is he much interested in the character of the 
actors. He has given us a charming and courtly narrative, the visit of the 
young hero to the Queen of the Sea, a narrative symbolical of Athenian 
naval supremacy. Perhaps there was a great fresco in Athens of the same 
subject, and this fresco inspired both the Panaitios painter and Bacchylides 
when he wrote his paean. ‘And he [Theseus] saw his father’s loved wife, 
reverend, dark-eyed Amphitrite in her lovely home. She cast a purple 
robe about him and set on his thick hair a blameless wreath, which guileful 
Aphrodite gave her at her marriage, dark with roses.’ Bacchylides’ 
Homeric epithets belong to the court style, like the elaborate folds and 
carefully dressed hair of the Panaitios painter’s figures. 

In both the cups of which we have been speaking a standing figure is 
balanced by a seated figure. We could quote many cups of this period 
which have free variants of the old heraldic scheme.2® The two goats 
on Tleson’s cup are exactly alike; the archaic Heracles and Amazon have 
the same posture and like accoutrements. But now the most general 
similarity can hold together two figures which are totally different in detail. 
Two well-known cups will illustrate both the survival and the transforma- 
tion of the heraldic pair, The Sosias cup in Berlin has a pair of balancing 
figures.*® Achilles is binding up Patroclus’ wounded arm. The two 
figures balance about the centre, which is marked by the bandage on 
Patroclus’ arm; Patroclus’ wound is both the centre of interest and the 
centre of the composition. The two figures have about the same mass, 
but otherwise differ in posture and in detail. Achilles is in profile half 
kneeling; Patroclus is frontal and seated on his shield. Achilles wears 
helmet and sandals; Patroclus is bearded and barefooted, and wears a felt 
cap and a quiver on his back. We have spoken already of the use of the 
frame as part of the picture; here Patroclus kicks against the frame, and 
the gesture expresses his pain. In spite of these differences, the painter has 





* Pfubl, fig. 398; cf. figs. 426 (Brygos ptr.), 461, Beazley, V.A., fig. 5 (Cerberus ptr.); Pfuhl, fig. 465 
470 (Duris); Langlotz, Gr. Vasenmaler, fig. 16 (Duris): New York Handbook, 119 (Duris) ; Schaal, 
(Makron), Griechische Vasen, pl. 94 (Briseis ptr.). 

 E.g., Langlotz. of. t., fig. 3 (Epictetus) ; ™ Pfubl, fig. 418. 
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carefully marked the correspondence between the two figures. There is an 
echo of Patroclus’ head and quiver in Achilles’ helmet; Patroclus’ bent 
right arm corresponds to Achilles’ left arm, and Patroclus’ right shin 
corresponds to Achilles’ left thigh. As in the Theseus cup by the Panaitios 
painter, the whole picture is held together by the diagonals which run 
across it. | 

The second heraldic cup is the well-known picture by the Brygos 
painter of the girl holding the boy’s head while he vomits.*° The bodies 
and legs of the two have the same pose. The heads and arms are different. 
The heavy vertical folds of the boy’s cloak give more weight to the left half 
of the picture, but this is balanced by the thick vertical stick to the right 
of the centre. The slanting line from the boy’s left elbow to the girl's 
shoulder holds the two figures together. This cup is the ancestor of many 
later groups; many mirrors of the late fifth century have pairs of seated 
figures, whose slanting lines alternately approach and withdraw from the 
central axis.2t The heraldic grouping of the late sixth and early fifth 
centuries continues the tradition of the archaic period, but is much more 
elaborate, varied and subtle. It is the foundation on which the painter 
builds a complicated structure of lines. 

The other principle of composition which is embodied in the Panaitios 
painter’s Theseus and Amphitrite is the emphasis on the vertical diameter, 
as a natural division of the circle. This also is inherited from the archaic 
period, and is used with greater freedom and complication by i archaic 
artists. Cups, plates, and coins are decorated with a single standing figure 
with perhaps a couch or a mirror, or a strigil in the background to indicate 
place. The woman smelling a rose on a cup by Duris in London 1s a good 
example of the type.2 She is in her bedroom. The end of the bed 1s 
on the left, her mirror hangs on the wall and her wool basket is on the floor. 
At first sight it is a dull and academic composition, and yet there Is great 
charm in the swing of the lines from head to right elbow, which is echoed in 
the right leg, in the opposite swing of the left arm, and in the reverse 
repetition of the shape of the wool basket in the folds of the cloak. Here 
again Duris has a foretaste of early classical simplicity. 

Peithinos’? Peleus and Thetis is more elaborate.* The clothing is in 
the richest Court style. The sea-goddess turned herself into a lion and 
then a snake to escape her lover. The artist has shown this by making a 
little lion run down Peleus’ back and a snake bite him in the forehead. We 
can compare the convention of the Sosias cup, by which the arrow which 
wounded Patroclus sticks in the ground at his feet. The composition 1s 
symmetrical about two diameters, vertical and slanting. The vertical 
diameter ruins from behind Thetis’ head to Peleus’ left foot ; her head is to 
the left, his to the right; their joined hands are to the left, the bottom of her 
overfall to the right. The slanting diameter runs across from Thetis’ left 


* Pfuhl, fig. 421. Beazley, Panmaler, pl. 9, 5; GYA Oxford, pl. a, & 
a. E.g., New York, Handbook, 175- (Antiphon ptr.); Regling, Antite Manzen, hg. 248 


= Pfuhl, fig. 462; of. 275 (Menon ptr.), 452, (coin of Sergention). 
457 (Duris); Langlotz, Vasen in Wiireburg, pl. 1g7 9 Plu, fig 417; cf. geg (Epictetus), 938 
(Epictetus); Gr. Vasenbilder, fig. 28 (Skythes);  (Skythes), 349 (Nicosthenes ptr.). 
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wrist below Peleus’ scabbard. The masses balance each other on either 
side of this line, and the painter has made much of the swag of skirt which 
Thetis holds in her left hand, because it has to balance the lion on the right. 
The artist has developed the Union Jack scheme of the archaic period.*4 

One of the boldest uses of this scheme is seen in Duris’ picture of Eos 
and Memnon.*® It is unfortunate that the damage to the surface has 
obliterated a certain amount of the black ground, and therefore the com- 
position appears overweighted in the right side. The constructive lines of 
the composition are the slanting diameter from the tips of Eos’ wings to her 
left foot and the diameter at right angles to it. On either side of each of 
these the masses are roughly equivalent, and these two lines give the main 
directions of the composition. ‘The expressive falling arms of Memnon are 
designed to balance the wings of Eos. The exergue represents the wall ** 
on which the goddess stands when she has raised her son’s body from the 





a. b, e. 
Cos. AMP HIPOLIS, 


Fic. 3. d. é. 


TARENTUM. SYRACUSE. GORTYNA. 
battlefield. If we recall for a moment the Laconian painter’s picture of 
the warrior dead, we see how masterly is Duris’ solution of a difficult 
compositional problem. 

The triangular compositions of the early sixth century continue in the 
ripe archaic period.** But the ripe archaic artist does not content himself 
with placing a triangle in the circle; he often composes a quadrilateral, a 
pentagon or a hexagon, and he applies these schemes to many different 
types of subject. A coin from Tarentum (fig. 3a) is decorated with a 
running boy, who carries a lyre.** The whole figure makes a pentagonal 


4 Developments of this scheme for single figures ; 
cups, CVA Oxford, pl. i, 2; BSR, 1929, pl. 4, 1 
(Oltos); Beazley, VA, fig. 15 (Euthymides); Pfuhl, 
fig. 408 (Panaitios ptr.); RBegling, fig. 205 (coin 
of Thasos). 

* Pfuhl, fig. 465. 

Cf. Beazley, VA, fig. 9 (Epictetus); Pfuhl, figs. 
4o0 (Panaitios ptr.), 424 (signed by Brygos as 
potter). 


77 F.g., Publ, figs. 958-9 (Oltos); Berlin Fuhrer 
pl. 37 (Menon ptr.); Pfuhl, fig. 411 (Panaitios ptr), 
425, 432; Beazley, VA, fig. 64 (Brygos ptr.) : Pottier, 
Duns, fig. 24 (Duris); New York, Handbook, 116; 
Piubl, figs. 499, 440, 442 (Makron); coins, Hill, 
i, C,5 (Tarentum) ; 9 (Posidonia) ; 13 (Caulonia). 

™ Cf. CVA Oxford, pl. ii, 4 (Makron): Langlotz. 
Griechische Vasenbilder, fig. 34 (Brygos ptr.) ; Beazley, 
VP, pl. vii, t (Panaitios ptr.), Hexagon compasi- 
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shape against the background. The lines of body, arms and legs are 
either vertical or horizontal or at forty-five degrees to these directions. 
The whole composition is vigorous, and even violent; it gives a vivid 
impression of the haste of the runner. This coin belongs to the late sixth 
century. But the polygonal scheme is used throughout the ripe archaic 
period. A cup in Munich (Pl. XI a) with Greek attacking Centaur 
belongs to the end of the period.*® The composition is pentagonal. “The 
Greek has his shield raised and his left foot on the Centaur’s body as he 
draws his spear from the Centaur’s flank. The Centaur’s tail is twisted 
up towards the Greek’s right hand to make the side of the pentagon; the 
line is echoed by the Greek’s spear. Inside the bounding scheme the bodies 
of Centaur and Greek and the Greek’s shield make a triangle. ‘The artist, 
who is called the Foundry painter,*® shows a masterly skill in adapting his 
complicated and violent composition to the circle. The Foundry painter's 
Centauromachy has already something of the magnificence of the Centauro- 
machy on the Olympia pediment and its contemporaries on Athenian 
Vases. 

A number of much simpler compositions of this type gain a peculiar 
life and movement because portions of the boundary line are left to the 
eye to supply. This can be seen in a very simple form on a cup by 
Epictetus.“! A boy is sitting on a low stool sculpting a herm, which he 
holds between his knees. His hammer hangs in the background. The 
hammer has an important function in the composition. Without it we 
should have had a rather tight, angular archaic scheme, of which there are 
many examples.#2 The hammer gives the whole a quadrilateral form, and 
leads the eye upwards from the right foot of the sculptor, directs it to the 
head of the herm, from the head of the herm it passes to the eye of the 
sculptor. Here the gaps across which the spark of intelligent vision has to 
leap are small:* but all one side of the design is filled by the slim hammer 
in the background. The ‘ boy chasing a hare ’ by the Panaitios painter ** 
can be contrasted with the tighter and more crowded composition of the 
runner on the Tarentine coin. Here, too, the general shape is pentagonal, 
but much of the outline is left to the imagination to supply. The eye 1s led 
from the boy’s left hand in one direction to his left foot and so to the hare, 
in the other to his head and right hand and so to the hare. The hare 
is the focus of the composition; its form echoes the larger form of the boy's 
body, and it is the object of the boy’s chase. 

The most accomplished master in this kind 1S Onesimos. He paints 
quiet scenes with single figures of boys and girls. Superficially they are 
comparable to Duris’ * woman smelling a rose’ because the figure is set 
along the vertical diameter, but when we look closer, we see that they are 
41 Langlotz, op. cit., fiz. 5. 


tion: coin from Thasos, Hill, i, B, 4; of. Pfuhl, 
‘2 F.g., Schaal, Gr. Vasen, pl. 29 (Euergides ptr.). 


figs. 412 (near Panaitios ptr.), 455 (Duris). 

* Cf. men with animals, Pfuhl, fig. 991 (Euphro- 
nius): Schaal, Bilderhefie, fig. 14; coins, Hill, 1, 
A, 30 (Erythrac), i, B, 14, 15 (Thrace). 

‘© T am indebted to Dr. Hans Diepolder for the 
reference to E. Dohan, Philadelpiia Museum Journal, 
xxiii, I, 40. 

JHS—VOL. LIk. 


42 So, too, in the two-figure scenes by the Panaitios 
ptr., Pluhl, fig. 405; Langlotz, op. cit., fig. 11; 
Schaal, Bilderhefie, hg. 20. 

4 Pfubl, fig. 413; of. Langlotz, Gr. Vasen mn Warz- 
burg, pl. 153, nos. 476, 477; CVA Oxford, pl. i, 8 
(Colmar ptr.) ; CVA Cambridge, pl. xxv, t (Skythes). 
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much nearer akin to the ‘ boy chasing a hare.’ On a cup by Onesimos in 
Vienna (fig. 4) a young dandy sets out after a bath.*° Oil flask, sponge 
and scraper hang in the background. They are the focus for the lines of the 
pentagonal composition. One bounding line runs from the boy’s head to 
the top of the strap by which the oil flask is suspended; another runs from 
the bottom of the sponge to the boy’s left foot. Inside the pentagon the 
boy’s right hand lies at the junction of the line which connects the top of the 
strap with his left hand and the line from the oil-flask to his eyes. The two 
ends of his cloak lie in the same line as the sponge and his knees. Thus the 





Fic. 4.—Cur sy Onesmos, Viexna 1848. 


group of oil flask, sponge and scraper focus the whole design and are them- 
selves important because the boy had a bath before setting out. Onesimos 
specialised in this form of composition and ten or more of these charming 
cups have survived.*® | 

Every scheme that we have described—pentagon, Union Jack, heraldic 
group and the rest—is an elaboration or further development of an earlier 
scheme, and in each case the artist has solved the problem of circular 





“1045: ¢f. Phuhl, fig. ao7 (Panaitios ptr.); (Antiphon ptr.). 
Potticr Dons, hg. 21 (Duns); CPA Oxford, pl. li, 6 “4 See Technau, AM, 1991, pls. 17-21. 
[Apollodorus); Langlotz, of. cti., pl. 143, No. 485 
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composition and does not feel himself constrained by his frame. The over- 
lappings and distortions are small; where the frame is used as a window, it 
cuts off nothing essential and causes the spectator no disturbing surprise. 
The old forms of composition are the basis of the artist’s work, the founda- 
tion on which he builds his new and daring structure. At the end of the 
period the cups have a new violence and a new emphasis on character- 
drawing, tendencies illustrated by Duris’ Heracles and Athena, and by the 
Foundry painter’s Centauromachy. 

The early classical period is a great period of experiment. In tondo 
composition the old schemes of composition remain as the basis on which 
the artists try their experiments. We find the same schemes recurring as 
in the ripe archaic period, but they are put to new uses. Even the * focal * 
composition of the Panaitios Painter's ‘boy chasing a hare’ occurs 
again on a cup by the Euaeon painter in Frankfurt (Pl. X15).4° Theseus 
meets Skiron on the shores of the Saronic Gulf. The giant used to throw 
all strangers into the sea, and a turtle swimming about under the rocks 
caught them as they fellin. At first sight the Euaeon painter's tondo 1s a 
heraldic composition, but then we notice that the exergue represents the 
sea 48 and the lines of the composition are focused on the turtle (as on the 
hare in the Panaitios painter’s cup), because the turtle is the end of the 
story. Schaal points out, in his admirable description of the cup, the ethos 
of the picture, the giant’s seeming politeness as he invites Theseus to wash 
his feet in the bronze bowl and Theseus’ surprise at his behaviour. The 
painter has represented the moment before Skiron 1s cast to the turtle, just 
as the Olympia sculptor chooses the moment before the chariot-race of 
Oenomaus and Pelops. The early classical artist 1s more interested in his 
characters than in the action: the ripe archaic Theseids show Theseus 
hurling Skiron into the sea. Much nearer to Onesimos, although dated 
460, is the discobolus on a coin of Cos (fig. 34).*° He has lifted the discus 
to the level of his head and is bringing it round to throw it. The composi- 
tion is completed by the tripod in the background, which again is the end 
of the story because it is the prize in the contest. Here the engraver is 
not doing anything new; he has continued the ripe archaic manner of 
composition. : 

The name-cup ™ of the Penthesilea painter shows a development of 
the ripe archaic * polygon in a circle’; it stands rather in the same relation 
co the Centauromachy of the Foundry painter as the West pediment of 
Olympia to the East pediment of Aegina. The basis of the picture is a 
hexagon, the points of which are the head of the fallen Amazon, the head of 
Achilles, the head of the Greek warrior, Penthesilea’s right foot, Achilles’ 
right foot, Achilles’ left foot. The scheme is, however, more complicated 
than the ripe archaic schemes; the lines are echoed and re-echoed and the 
spaces filled. A great group has been forced into a small circle, but the 
boldness and violence are justified; we accept unquestioningly the position 





“? Historisches Museum. * Pfuhl, fig. 501; ¢f. figs. 502 (Penthesilea ptr.) ; 
“" Not quite thought out, of. the ground in 449 (Telephos ptr.); CVA Oxford, pl. lu, 3 (Euacon 
Duris’ Heracles and Athena, above p. 109. ptr.); chariot group on Syracusan coin, Hill, I, 


“* Cf. Regling, figs. 291, 292, 296 (Cyzicus). C. 54. 
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of the fallen Amazon as she lies along the rim of the cup, and we are not 
troubled by the distortions of Achilles’ left arm curled within his shield. 

The distortion and angularity of many early classical works ** remind 
us of the archaic period. But early classical angularity differs from archaic 
angularity. Early classical angularity is a reaction from the complicated 
curves of the ripe archaic period, and expresses the violent emotions of the 
scene. Archaic pictures are angular because the lines of composition are 
thereby made clear and intelligible. The Penthesilea cup reflects the paint- 
ing of Polygnotus and Micon more accurately than any other tondo. 
The painter has allowed himself gold, red, yellow, and grey—a polychromy 
which the vase painter usually avoids. His figures are large and of heroic 
breed. Above all, he has ethos. He has not drawn simply the death of 
Penthesilea, but also the meeting of two great heroes which is expressed in 
the meeting of their eyes. | | 

The squatting satyr on a Naxian coin is not so heroic.** It is instruc- 
tive to compare him with a satyr on a cup by the Panaitios painter.*? The 
Naxian satyr was engraved about 460 B.c.; the Panaitios painter painted 
about 490 B.c. The Naxian satyr is squatting on the ground and holds 
a kantharos in his right hand, towards which he is looking. The Panaitios 
painter’s satyr is sitting on a wine-jar and looks to the right, his hands are 
free. Otherwise, their positions are largely similar, as both compositions 
are roughly quadrilateral in shape. Yet there 1s a great difference between 
them which is in part attributable to the difference of period. The earlier 
satyr is free and joyous, and easily set in the surrounding space; the later is 
much larger, and the sharp angles of legs and arms are stressed. 

The other side of the same coin is occupied by a profile head of 
Dionysus. ‘This again is very large for the circle, and krobylos and beard 
cut the rim. It is interesting to compare the head with an earlier Naxian 
Dionysus on a sixth-century coin.** It is true that the largeness and over- 
lapping of the later design show its early classical date. Yet the treatment 
of the head, the slightly smiling lips, the careful and decorative strands of 
hair and beard suggest that his conception of Dionysus originated in the 
eighties of the fifth century rather than the late-sixties when the coin was 
struck.®® The earlier Dionysus must belong to the very beginning of the 
ripe archaic period, if not rather to the archaic period ; it has the angularity 
of black-figured cups. The beard juts out at right angles to the hair. The 
forehead and nose make a right-angle with the line of nostrils and lips. 
The main contrast between hair and face stands out clearly, because the 
face and neck are little modelled and the texture of the hair and beard are 
not differentiated. The head is in the same tradition as the heads on 
Corinthian cups and plates of the early sixth century.°* The later artist 
has based his composition on the same scheme, but he has enriched and 

| 


a Fey., Pfuhl, figs. 446 (Telephos ptr.), 499 Pp- 242, pl. XI. 
(Pistoxenus ptr.); Beazley and Ashmole, Greek @ Ptuhil, fig. 414. 
Sculpture and Painting, fig. §o (Akestorides ptr.) ; bt Fill, i, C, 26. 
coins, Regling, figs. g64 (Tarentum), 345, 350 ‘* Cf. Dionysus, Pfubl, fig. 426 (Brygos ptr.). 
(Macedonia). Fg. Payne, NC, nos. 951, S44, 993, 9954, 998 ; 
Hill, 11, C, 48. See Ashmole, FHS, 1938, ef. coins, Hill, i, A, 95 (Calymna); i, B, 31 (Athens). 
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elaborated his engraving by the careful modelling of cheeks and neck, 
and by the distinction in texture between the beard and hair, We have 
not had an opportunity before of discussing the use of profile heads in tondos, 
and indeed the great period of profile heads only begins in early classical 
times; the hair commonly balances the rest of the face and the line between 
them is a slanting diameter of tht circle.*’ 

We may now consider how the early classical artists use three types 
of composition which we illustrated by three cups painted by Duris, the 
‘woman smelling a rose’, the ‘Eos and Memnon,’ and_ the * Heracles 
and Athena.’ We said that Duris showed a foretaste of early classical 
simplicity in the figure of a ‘ woman smelling a rose,’ who is set along a 
vertical diameter. Yet when we compare his cup with a coin from Meta- 
pontum,** decorated with a standing figure of Achelous, we have no doubt 
that we were right in treating Duris as a ripe archaic artist. Achelous 
stands stark, uncompromising and angular before us. The engraver was 
an accomplished artist, and has skilfully balanced the rightward thrust 
of the body and left arm by the leftward thrust of the head and right 
arm. But the poise appears violent and almost crude when set beside the 
standing figures of the ripe archaic period—.g., Onesimos’s young dandy. 
Moving figures * also are often set along the vertical diameter and lack the 
abandon of their ripe archaic p reclecessors. 

We treated Duris’ * Eos and Memnon’ as a special case of the Union 
Jack scheme. The early classical engravers use the opposition of diameters 
for scenes of violent motion. Herakles and the bull is the subject of a coin 
of Selinus.®° The body of the bull stretches horizontally across the centre 
of the circle; Herakles occupies the vertical diameter; thus the circle is 
divided into two full and two empty quarters. The violence of the move- 
ment comes partly from the poise of the two figures, partly also from the 
fact that neither is quite horizontal or quite vertical, and that neither 
could maintain its position without the other. This work is not unworthy 
of comparison with the bull metope of Olympia, where again the sculptor 
has composed on the diagonals of his square. 

The Carlsruhe painter’s Apollo and Muse in Boston *" is ultimately 
a heraldic pair of the same kind as Duris’ Herakles and Athena. But the 
later painter has stripped off all the trimmings. Tree, seats, jug and cup, 
helmet—are all gone. He has left only the contrast between the two per- 
sonalities, and has therefore been able to express clearly the ethos of the 
scene, the emotion of the Muse when Apollo discovers himself. A nine- 
teenth-century artist would have entitled the picture, ° Inspiration.’ 

The early classical period is a time of experiment like the archaic 
period. The artist is discovering means to conquer new territory. He 
wants to be able to represent the world as it appears, and he wants to be 
Es Lee oe ee eee 

‘7 Fg, Hill, ii, A, 23 (Mytilene), ii, B, 2 (Aenus), coins, Hill, ii, C, 21; Regling, fig. 976 (Terina). 

ii, C, 54, 55 (Syracuse). #0 Hill, i, C, 59; ¢f. a, C, 41 (Aimera). 

“ Regling, fig. 966; cf. Hill, ii, C, 42 (Himera), “1 Langlotz, Gr. Vasenbilder, fig. 52; cf. Beazley, 
42 (Selinus); Beazley, VA, fig. 82 (Penthesilea ptr.); FP, pl. 8, 3 (Telephos ptr.); Schaal, Gr. Vase, pl. 
CVA Oxford, pl. in, 9. q8 (Euacon ptr.); Pfuhl, fig. 527 (Sotades ptr.) ; 

oF g., Publ, fig. 525; CVA Oxford, pl. u, 3; CVA Oxford, pl. iii, 4 (Penthesilea ptr.). 
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able to draw character. While he is achieving his aim, he is simple and 
sometimes violent. With its achievement we reach a new period of 
stability, like the ripe archaic period. In classical sculpture a line of 
distinction can be drawn between the grand and ideal figures which are 
attributed to Phidias and Alcamenes and the loose composition and some- 
times excessive elaboration of the Nike balustrade. It is difficult to see 
these differences in the tondos at our disposal. The circle is too small to 
allow of looseness of composition or of the over-elaboration of particular 
parts. But here and there we can see the grandeur of conception of the 
one school and the excessive attention to detail of the other. We can also 
see the technical accomplishment of the period in the ease of the poses and 
the mastery over foreshortening and perspective. After the end of the 
century we should have few tondos larger than coins, were it not that many 
bronze mirrors have been preserved. Toreutic steps in where vase- 
painting fails. . 

We can see the direction of classical art if we compare the Codrus 
painter's well-known cup in Berlin ® with the Carlsruhe painter’s Apollo 
and Muse. ‘The Codrus painter has painted Aegeus consulting Themis. 
He stands before her, resting on the stick under his right arm-pit, while 
she sits on the oracular tripod with a phiale on one hand and a spray of 
laurel in the other. The figures are fuller, their clothing richer, and their 

oses more restful than the Carlsruhe painter's Apollo and Muse. The 
estal solemnity of the whole scene recalls the Court style of the ripe archaic 
period, but recalls still more Sophocles’ remark that he created the sort of 
characters which should be created. Moreover, the painter has, as far as 
possible, made his figures equal in mass and like one another, in spite of the 
differences in their positions; the column between binds them together, so 
that the whole composition is closed. The architecture divides the picture 
into two halves and it becomes a heraldic group with emphasis ® on the 
central diameter. 

The Codrus painter has made a more elaborate composition of the 
same kind on a cup in Wirzburg (fig. 5).°* A central vertical group is 
formed by Dionysus leaning on Ariadne’s shoulder. Aphrodite and Eros 
to the left are balanced by a satyr to the right. Again the composition is 
closed; the eye is led round from the satyr to the kantharos, from the 
kantharos to Dionysus and Ariadne, and from Ariadne to Aphrodite. 
The heavy verticals are varied by the strong diagonals of the thyrsus and the 
left arms of Aphrodite and Dionysus. The foot of Aphrodite and the 
satyr cut across the border. This overlapping is surprising in a picture so 
carefully composed for its circular frame. Probably the painter is con- 
sciously copying appliqué bronze groups. In any case, the figures are not 
kicking out of the picture like the horses on Siana cups; but their feet are 
turned in towards the centre so that the overlap does not disturb the circular 
movement of the whole. | 





" Berlin Fifver, pl. 65; cf. Beazkey, VP, pl.29,2; poses): CVA Oxford, pl. wi, 7; coins, Hill, ii, C. 19 
BSR, xi, 1929, pl. xi, 2 (Eretria ptr.); Pfuhl, fg.6a0 (Pandosia); ii, C, 5: (Segesta}; Regling, fic. 529 
(bronze mirror). (Terina), 570 (Selinus). 

“ Emphasis on vertical diameter as principle of * Gat. 491; cf. RM 1931, 129 (silver cup). 
composition for single figures (sometimes in new 
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A Naxian coin of the late fifth century ® is decorated with a classical 
version of the seated satyr, of which we have already spoken. The later 
engraver is more elaborate than the earlier; his satyr 1s softer and more 
rounded: he has added a thyrsus and a rock and an ivy spray in the back- 
ground. The satyr has lost the wild hair, the sharp angles, and the thrust 
of the legs, which gave the earlier satyr wildness and ferocity. The later 
satyr is not a wild man of the woods, but tame and slightly pathetic. The 
addition of the thyrsus closes the composition and makes its quadrilateral 





Fro. 5.—Cur py THE CopRuUs PaInreR, WURZBURG 491. 


basis 6® much more obvious. Another ripe archaic scheme which 1s 
common again in the classical period is the triangle in the circle. We see 
this scheme used for Selene on a silver cup (Pl. XI c) recently found in 
Bulgaria.®? Selene is riding her horse over the sea. The surface of the 
sea forms the basis of the triangle; its apex is Selene’s head. The exergue, 
as in the Euaeon painter's Theseus and Skiron, represents the sea. ‘The 











Hill, u, C, 49. (Codrus ptr.), 576 (/Aison). 


* Cy, Regling, figs. 560 (Zancle); 471 (Larissa); «t Fdf 1930, pl. 9; cf. Hill, ii, C, 19 (coin of 


Hill, u, B, 44 (Olympia); mirror, BCH, rgoo, pl. Thurn); cup, Langlotz, Gr. Vasen in Warchwry, 
ib; cups, Pfuhl, figs. 586 (Aristophanes), 573 pl. rhe. 
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folds of Selene’s garments are rendered in a beautiful, formal arrangement 
of curves; they are like the drapery of the Nike balustrade. Such decora- 
tive folds have not been seen since the Panaitios painter’s Theseus and 
Amphitrite; but classical folds are more decorative than ripe archaic 
folds, because they consist of curved instead of straight lines and their 
curves have some relation to the surrounding circle. 

On the silver cup, as on the Codrus painter’s Dionysus and Ariadne, 
the lines lead the eye round a lesser curve within the circle. The same 
method of closing the composition is found on the decadrachms of Acragas 
issued about 410 B.c.** Qn one side two eagles are tearing a hare on the 
top of a mountain. The eye is led round an outer circle from the rock to 
the cicada and to the raised wings of the further eagle, and also round an 
inner circle from the bent head of the further eagle along the hare’s body 
to the tail and wings of the nearer eagle. Notice how the ears and tail 
of the hare enter into the scheme. The strong upward thrust of the nearer 
eagle’s head and neck contrasts with this circular movement. The great 
chariot group on the other side of the coin is similarly composed. Mr. 
Seltman well describes the charioteer as * hovering Phaethon-like between 
sky and sea, an eagle above, a crab below.’ The artist uses the eagle and 
crab as a * focus” like the oil-flask and strigil of Onesimos. The eye is led 
round from the crab to the chariot wheel through the charioteer to the 
eagle and thence to the horses’ heads and back to the crab. The circle 
is, as It were, pinned down by the diagonals running from the charioteer to 
the horses’ chests and from the eagle to the chariot wheel. Chariot groups 
on coins go back to the ripe archaic period, and the engravers have used 
several different types of composition; the Acragas chariot is the most 
magnificent of the series. 

In the classical period for the first time frontal heads become common 
on coins. Sporadically frontal heads have a long history which reaches 
back to the early sixth-century Gorgoneia on Athenian and Corinthian 
cups." Two principles determine the earlier compositions: exact sym- 
metry about a central line and the circle within a circle. The heads balance 
exactly about the vertical diameter which runs down the centre of the nose, 
and the hair (or helmet) forms an encircling mass framing the face.7° 
Some of the frontal heads on classical coins are composed in the same way, 
and are classical only in the treatment of the hair and the modelling—in 
fact, in style. Other artists boldly forsake the purely frontal arrange- 
ment, and, although the rounded face in the centre echoes the circular 
frame, the vertical diameter runs to one side of the nose. On a coin of 
Amphipolis (fig. 3c)" the head is turned slightly to the right, so that the 
vertical diameter runs to the left of the nose. The balance is maintained 
by the heavier mass of the hair on the left-hand side. The folds of the 
cloak round Apollo’s neck; which are slightly heavier on the right-hand 

® Regling, fig. 591. Lamb, Greet Bronzes, pl. Ixviiia (bronze mirror): 


" Cf, above, n. 23. cf. lion's scalp, Hill, i, A, 29 (Samos), iii, C, 24 
"! £.g., Regling, fig. Bo (island coin); Hill,i, A, (Rhegium). 
29 (Cyzicus). a cf. Hill, il, Cc, 6d, 6g (Syracuse) ; Lamb, 
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side, act as a counterpoise in the bottom right-hand corner. Mr. Seltman 
aptly compares this head to the seated Apollo of the Parthenon frieze, and 
clearly the Amphipolitan engraver is strongly influenced by Athenian art. 

Profile heads also become increasingly common at this time. One of 
the most satisfying is the Arethusa head signed by Cimon (fig. 3d) on 
the Syracusan medallion of 412 B.c. It is unnecessary to describe these 
coins, because their merit is so obvious. The principle of composition is 
very simple: 7 it is the principle on which all Greek coins with profile 
heads are designed from the early sixth century. Hair and face must be 
roughly equivalent in mass, and the dividing line between them should 
coincide with a slanting diameter of the circle. Very often the ear 1s 
placed on the centre of the circle. One of the problems of composition 
is clearly the termination of the neck. Cimon has solved this by echoing 
the terminating line in the necklace above and the dolphin below. Thus 
he makes a little system of curved lines between the straight hair-band and 
the curved rim—curls, necklace, base of neck, dolphin. The serene 
accomplishment of this head makes a fitting end to our treatment of the 
classical period. | 

In the first half of the fourth century the main schools of the classical 
period continue. The new contribution of the fourth century to art and 
literature is a change of spirit. Classical severity changes either into a 
softer sweetness or into violent passion. Toa certain extent we can see both 
the continuance of the old and the beginning of the new in the coins and 
mirrors of the same period. | | 

We have quoted classical compositions in which the design takes the 
form ofa triangle in a circle. Such compositions are common in the fourth 
century. The triangle is often sufficiently small to leave a considerable 
field round it which may itself be occupied by a further design. The 
swan on a coin of Clazomenae 74 occupies a triangular space which is 
rather less than half of the field. Its wings are partly raised and its neck 
is thrown right back. The relation between the smooth body and the 
feathered wings and neck is like that between the face and hair of profile 
heads: they are equivalent in mass and divided by a slanting diameter. 
Europa, seated in the fork of an oak tree, makes a small triangular figure 
on a Cretan coin (fig. 3¢).75 She leans slightly forward with her cheek 
resting on her hand, so that head, arm, knees and feet are in line. Behind 
her and around her the oak tree spreads its trunk and boughs. Europa 
and most of the oak tree are to the left of the centre. The right side of 
the composition is left empty, so that again there is a pleasing opposition 
of smooth and engraved surfaces. a lhe = 

The picture of Aphrodite and Pan on a mirror in the British Museum *° 
has the same circular composition as the classical group on the com of 

" Cf, above, n. 56. Gf. also now, Hill, ii, C, 13 _ plate from Ceglie in Berlin, Fithrer, pl. 793 mirror in 
(Thurii), 66, 67 (Syracuse). The principle of com- London, Cat, pl. xxxil. 
position is applied to other subjects: Hill, u, B, "4 C/. mirrors, Pfubl, figs. 621,625. 
14-16 (Mende), ii, C, 24 (Terina), ii, C, 18 (Croton) ; 7 Pfuhl, fig. 622; cf. Lamb, Greek Bronzes, pl. 
BCH 1900, pl. ia (bronze mirror). Ixix a; coms, Regling, figs. 684 (Ambracia), 686 
"4 Regling, fig. 647; cf. Hill, iti, B, 29 (Opus);  (Dyrrhachium); Hill, iii, B, 49 (Pheneus). 
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Acragas. The eye is led round from Paris’ right arm to Aphrodite's 
head, down past the little Eros to her feet, across to the swan, and so back 
to the left arm of Pan. The balance of the picture is cleverly arranged. 
Aphrodite is larger than Pan. She is poised so that the centre of the circle 
is a little to the right of her left hip. The small Eros turned towards 
Aphrodite, the continuation of the line of his wings in Aphrodite’s drapery, 
Aphrodite’s head and right arm, and the duck give the necessary rightward 
thrust to counteract the leftward movement of Aphrodite’s body and legs 
and Pan. It is a masterpiece of clear composition and drawing. 

The quadrilateral or band composition of the classical period is also 
repeated in the fourth century, but here we are, I think, justified in seeing 
a new development, a movement towards something freer and more 
violent than the earlier closed compositions. A comparison of the seated 
Heracles on an Arcadian coin 7? of 370 B.c. with the seated Pan on a coin 
of Zancle which we have already quoted will show this. On the Zancle 
coin the parallels of the hare’s body and the body of Pan restrict the picture 
to a tight band across the coin. On the Arcadian coin also the composition 
is bounded by parallel lines, but inside this parallelogram there is greater 
freedom, because more space is left unengraved and because the club, arms 
and legs of Heracles run in directions which counter the bounding lines ; 
the bounding lines themselves are not continuous, but consist of inscription, 
right hand and head above, cloak and foot below. 

The new freedom and violence are clearer still in another Arcadian 
coin.** Heracles is striding forward. His head, body and left leg are 
along the slanting diameter. The forward leg is balanced by the club 
which Heracles has swung behind his head and the lion skin and bow in his 
left hand. Again most of one half of the field is left bare of design. This 
storming figure is not unworthy of comparison with the most violent of the 
warriors on the Mausoleum frieze. 

There remain the heraldic groups, of which little need be said. Many 
mirrors are decorated with two seated figures turned towards one another ; 
the slanting lines of the drapery and limbs of each correspond to the slanting 
lines of the other, and contrast with the vertical opposition of their poses. 
Something of the new violence has taken possession of the two dancing 
women on a mirror in the Louvre.*® The two figures in their flowing 
drapery correspond roughly in shape, but under their draperies one woman 
is frontal and the other in profile. The artist has made different parts of 
the two figures correspond, so that the actual outlines of the two are not 
unlike. The curves of the left-hand figure, head, shoulders, back, hips and 
skirt, are reversed by the curves of the right-hand figure, head, forearm, 
folds of himation and skirt. But instead of being turned towards each 
other like most heraldic pairs, these two women are dancing out from each 








7 Hill, iii, B, 48; cf. iii, C, 11, 12 (Heraclea), ™ Hill, iii, B, 50: cf. for composition along a 
Iv, B, 23. (Crete): normal band composition, diameter, mirrors, Aronzes antiques du Lourre, fig. 29; 
mirrors, Berlin, Fiver, pl. 42; AA 1935, 367, 370; Lamb, op. cit., pl. xviii c: Berlin, Fuhrer, pl. 4g. 
Mon. Piot. 1897, 78; coins, Hill, iii, A, 27 (Lamp- ** Pfuhl, fig. 623: <f. for heraldic composition, 
sacus), iii, A, 95 (Ephesus). Coin of Zancle, see 624; New York, Handbook, 175; Bromces antiques du 
above n. 66. Courre, figs. 30, 92. 
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other, and only the circular frame keeps them together. In this we see the 
new violence of the fourth century. 

Permanence and change are equally evident in the Greek tondos of 
the four centuries which our survey has covered. The two great ideas 
of the geometric age, the division of the circle by diameters, and lateral 
symmetry, survive throughout the period. The various types of composi- 
tion which we have examined, such as the heraldic pair, the Union Jack, 
and the triangle in a circle, are all based on these simple geometric 
principles. The basis is an intellectual basis: it is reasonable thus to divide 
the circle and thus to balance this with that. And it is this rational 
foundation which gives Greek art, like Greek literature, its peculiar clarity 
and definition. On this foundation we can watch the play of style, which 
changes from period to period. The art of the seventh century is still in the 
geometric tradition, just as the poems of the early elegist are still under the 
spell of Homeric language and metre. Therefore, the earliest Greek 
tondos have a tidiness which contrasts with the violence of the cups of the 
early sixth century. The Athenian Siana cups should rather be compared 
with the early pediments of the Acropolis, where the artist is struggling to 
fit his stuff into the given form. In the late sixth and early fifth centuries, 
painter, engraver, sculptor and poet have reconciled form and matter, but 
the reconciliation is only temporary, and the new desire to represent 
character and to represent space sets new problems. For the ethos of the 
early classical period we must go to Pindar and Aeschylus, and there is a 
formal parallel, too, between their violent and distorted language and the 
violence and angularity of early classical coins, cups and metopes. The 
classical period finds a solution again, and produces the art of Phidias and 
Sophocles. Towards the end of the century artists (and poets) tend to 
formalism, as we see in the Nike balustrade, and even in such a beautiful 
work as the silver Selene (Pl. XI c). The formal style continues into 
the early fourth century. But in the temple sculptures of Tegea, in the 
Mausoleum frieze, and in some coins a new violence has been born which 
heralds the Hellenistic age. | 
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ALEXANDER’S PLANS 


I RETURN to this subject, on which I wrote in 1921,! because there is a 
good deal to be said which is new and which should, I think, be pretty 
conclusive. I have recently been compelled to write once again on 
Alexander's universalism,” and the two matters are interconnected; also 
Professor Wilcken has put forward a new view of the principal plan,* that 
for the conquest of the Mediterranean basin, which I think is untenable. 
The importance of the question of this plan for our ideas of Alexander needs 
no emphasising. | 

The document which contains the plans is given in Diodorus xviii, 
4, 2-5, and Wilcken, like every German scholar to-day,‘ believes that that 
document comes from Hieronymus and is therefore true. I have traced 
this belief back as far as I can, and cannot find that anyone has ever 
attempted to prove it °; it arises from the unquestioned fact that (Agathocles 
apart) the basis and much of the detail of Diodorus’ books xviii—xx are 
from Hieronymus. But the question of xviii, 4, 2-5 stands thus. xviii, 5 is 
certainly from Hieronymus. xviii, 2, xviii, 3 (except for the satrapy list), 
and xvili, 4, 6-7 are a patchwork of items which not infrequently contradict 
Hieronymus; no one has attempted to controvert my proof of this in 1921, 
though some have ignored it. Consequently it is impossible to affirm 
off-hand that § 4, 2-5 goes with § 5, which is Hieronymus, rather than with 
the surrounding patchwork. To assume that § 4, 2-5 is from Hieronymus, 
and is genuine, is doubly a totepov mpdtepov; it would be necessary, 
as a first step, to show that these items could be from Hieronymus—i.e., that 
they do not exhibit material which he could not have known; and, as the 
second step, to show that they contain nothing later than Alexander’s death. 

I begin with the last plan in the Diodorus list: Alexander intended to 
build for his father, Philip, a tomb like the greatest of the pyramids of 
Egypt, which people reckon among the seven wonders of the world.® 
(The lists of the seven wonders are Hellenistic, and Diodorus’ reference 
to these is his own addition, repeated from his description of the Pyramids; 
I, 63, 2.) That woparAroiov here means ‘ like *—i.e., in shape—and not 
merely * as big as,’ is certain.’ To explain this fantastic ‘ plan’ I start 





4 Alexander's Gwouvtjeta and the * World-kingdom,’ 
JHS xii, 1921, p-t. 

2 Alexander, Cynics, and Stoics, in A 7 Phil. lx, 1939, 
Pp. 41. 

" Die fetzien Plane Alexanders der Grosten, SB 
(Berlin), xxiv, 1997, p. 192. 

* But not yesterday. Niese and Beloch rejected 
these * plans," and Wilamowitz called them ‘ fan- 
tastic.” 

* Endres’ argument in Rh. Afus. 1917-8, p. 440, 
which I dealt with JHS 1921, p. 15, is sometimes 


cited, but can hardly be called an attempt at a proof. 

* Diod. xvili, 4, 5: to 64 matpds Dimou tagov 
Tupauilit topo noy wet Th pelo Kata thy Alyunrtov, 
Oy fv vols frre trols peyletois Ipyors nerepipodony. 

* TaparAtiog means “like.” Like in size is always 
™ TS pfytes (instances in Dindorl's Stephanus, 
the fullest thing); so wm. thy AAndoy, 1. tov dprdudy, 
but tov dpdpov can be omitted if ambiguity be 
impossible, as wopawAdstn vis in a batele. I went 
through Diodorus’ book I (Egypt), and he is very 
careful to avoid ambiguity: eighteen instances 


iz4 
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from two lines in Lucan,® on the death of Pompey: why should 
Pompey’s corpse be tossed on the waves 


Cum Ptolemacorum manes seriemque pudendam 
Pyramides claudant indignaque Mausolea. 


H. Thiersch, in a notable article® which seems never to have got into 
circulation among historians, called attention to these lines and to then 
current mistranslations of them; there is no doubt what they mean— 
‘Seeing that the Manes of the Ptolemies and their shameful line are 
buried in pyramids, disgraceful tombs’ ’—and the main point, burial, is 
given in the latest translations of Lucan.” That Lucan, through his uncle 
Seneca, was in a position to know a good deal about Egypt is not in doubt. 
Thiersch collected all that is known of the tombs of the first four Ptolemies, 
and it shows that their tombs were not pyramids; he consequently assigned 
the pyramid tombs to the later Ptolemies without specifying more closely, 
as indeed follows from Lucan, who could not have called the early Ptolemies 
‘shameful. The earliest possibility of a Ptolemaic pyramid tomb would 
then be that of Ptolemy V Epiphanes (died 181); but the known history of 
Epiphanes and of his successor Ptolemy VI Philometor, who would have 


built the tomb, hardly suggests Egyptianising, and more probably the first 
pyramid tomb would have been that of Philometor (died 145), built by his 


successor Euergetes II, whose Egyptianising policy is known. 


In any case, 


these tombs cannot have begun earlier than 181, and it was from them that 
the * plan’ to build a pyramid tomb for Philip was taken. This plan then 1s 


certainly later than 181, and probably later than 


145. And this is also 


common sense; for Alexander’s own culture was Greek, not Egyptian; he 
was not a megalomaniac; and the man who forbade Deinocrates to carve 
Mt. Athos into a bust of himself was not going to build another Great 


Pyramid at Aegae. 


I do not think that the Semitic custom of the naphsha gives any help in 


dating thefirst Ptolemaic pyramid tomb. 


The naphsha was a memorial placed 


beside a tomb, and is said to have represented the soul or personality of the 
deceased: !2 Greeks called it a pvnpetov,!* but it must not be confused with the 
| 


of m7. alone as * like"; one case, 21, 5—Ists makes a 
model of cach of Osiris’ limbs—which could be 
ambiguous, as a model need not be life-size, so he 
writes 1. To plydos; while of the second pyramid 
(64,2) he says, 7 ply Tey wopamAneiav Ty Mpot- 
pquévy (the first) 7S 68 peylder tokd Aarmopevny. 
This excludes any idea of ambiguity in the passage 
I am considering; the tomb is to be of pyramid 
shape, and is also to rival the Great Pyramid in size, 
because of the mention of that particular pyramid. 
® Pharsalia viii, 696 sq. 

* H. Thiersch, Die Alexandrinische Kénigsnebropole, 
in jal xxv, 1910, p. 55- 

18 Line 697 does not mean tombs of two different 
sorts, Egyptian and Greek, for Lucan could not have 
called Greek tombs ‘ disgraceful’; the indignitas 
lay in Greek kings being buried in native tombs. 

1 Mm. Bourgery and Ponchont, 1929: quand les 
mines des Ptolemées, une honteuse ligne, sont 


enfermés sous des pyramides ct de scandaleux, 
Mausolées; J. D. Duff, Loch ed. 1928: though the 
dead Ptolemies and their unworthy dynasty are 
covered by pyramids and mausoleums too good for 
them. 

1S, A. Cook, The Religion of Ancent Palestine in 
the Light of Archaeology, 1930, p. 19- 

12 So translated in a Nabatacan bilingual: Cook 
ib. p. 19, m. 3. Bvnuefov could mean any funcral 
monument which was not a tomb; Josephus calls 
Simon's monument at Modin (below) a wvnutloy, 
and Plutarch, Mor, 821 D, uses the word for the 
stupas erected by the cities who, in the legend, 
divided up Menander’s ashes (see Tarn, The Greeks in 
Bactria and India, p. 264). But m Hellenistic Greek 
urnusioy more often meant the actual tomb, ¢.g. 
Ditt.? 12394, LXCX Genesis xxiii, 6, 9, etc., and com- 
monly in the Gospels. 
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tomb itself which held the body. It took many forms, but at some period 
the formofa pyramid rather came into vogue, presumably under the influence 
of Egypt. Thiersch (op. cit. p. 69) refers to a number of pyramids, known 
from archaeology, in the countries near Egypt; I do not know if they are 
tombs or memorials, but most seem to be of Roman times and do not there- 
fore affect the chronology question.14 The earliest pyramids used for this 
purpose (memorials) which I have met with in the East are those before 
the great pvnjyeiov at Modin which Simon the Maccabee (143-2 to 135) 
built for his parents and brothers.‘5 If they are really the first, it might be 
argued that Simon was influenced by the new custom started in Egypt with 
Philometor’s tomb; but I am not familiar with Oriental chicos: and 
there may be earlier cases. There is certainly said to have been an earlier 
case in the West: Diodorus says that Hiero of Syracuse (c. 275-215) built 
‘tombs of many pyramids,’ 1® and if Hiero adopted this Semitic custom he 

resumably took it from Carthage. The napsha pyramids then do not 
ia us to decide whether 145 was the date of the first appearance of the 
Ptolemaic pyramid tombs ; 181 must remain open, while on the other hand 
it would satisfy the Lucan passage if they did not begin till (say) the death of 
Euergetes II in 116, 

However that may be, the ‘ plan’ to build a pyramid tomb (téqov) 
for Philip is later, perhaps much later, than 181, and clearly originated in 
Alexandria. Hieronymus therefore cannot be the source of the document 
called Alexander's tropvijata, and as one plan in that document is very 
late, the others are under suspicion; the burden of proof is shifted, and the 
principal plan, that for the conquest of the Mediterranean basin, has to 
Seige) its claim to be genuine. Of that plan there are two versions, in 

iodorus and Curtius, and Wilcken has said very frankly, ‘ For those of us 
who are convinced of the genuineness of the Diodorus tradition, it follows 

. . that Curtius’ account must also be genuine.’?? Nothing turns 
on the fact that Curtius attaches jis plan to the meeting of Alexander and 
Nearchus in Carmania, while Diodorus makes fis plan discovered after 
Alexander's death; for there is nothing to show at what time the Diodorus 
plan 1s supposed to have been thought of or written down. I take Curtius 
first. 

Curtius ** begins by saying that Alexander desired ¥ to know more 
(conquest is not mentioned). He decided, after conquering all the 
maritime region towards the east, to go from Syria to Africa, to be hostile 
to Carthage (or, being hostile to Carthage), and then march through the 
solitudes of Numidia to Gades, where report said the Pillars of Hercules 





‘The Ethiopian pyramids are much older, and 
are [ imagine quite a separate matter. 

te] Mace. 19, 27 sgg.; Jos. Ani. xiii, atr. The 
pyramids of Helena of Adiabene, cited by Cook 
of. cf p. 19, nh. 1, are much later, 

if xvi, 64, 3, Tepous tupayibay Tolle, 

iT Op. cf. p. 14 [209]. 

™ Curtis x, 1, 16-18 Rex cognoscendi plura 
cupidine accensus ... Ipse animo infinita com- 
plexus statuerat, omni ad orientem maritima 


regione perdomita, ex Syria petere Africam, Cartha- 
gin infensus, inde Numidiae solitudinibus peragratis 


cursum Gadis dirigere—ibi namque colummas 
Herculis ese fama vulgaverat—Hispanias deinde 
adie... et practervehi Alpes Italiaeque oram, 
unde in Epirum brevis cursus est. Igitur he orders 
his governors in Mesopotamia to build joo septi- 
Termes. 

* Cupidine is doubtless meant to represent his 
TméGics, 20 often mentioned in Arrian, 
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stood, then go to Spain and sail past the Alps ** and the shore of Italy, 
whence there is a short passage to Epirus (7.e., from Brindisi or thereabouts). 
He therefore ordered the building of 7oo heptereis.—The writer 1s ill- 
informed: he thinks Gades (Cadiz) is in Africa, while the Pillars (Gibraltar 
and Ceuta) are not in fact (as he puts them) at Cadiz. But let that pass. 
The passage from Brindisi to Epirus belongs to much later history; but 
let that pass also. The number of the heptereis is merely ridiculous; no 
war-fleet in Hellenistic times even remotely approached joo (nothing much 
over 300 is known), let alone such a number of heptereis; the largest 
recorded number of these, true or false, is 37 in what is probably the navy 
list (on paper) of Ptolemy II.** And Alexander always operated with 
forces comparatively small, but highly trained and efficient. However, 
Antony and Octavian together did have more warships than 700 at sea in 
91 B.c., and there are real battles in which the numbers are vastly exag- 
gerated, like first Salamis and Issus; so let that pass also. But two things 
cannot pass: the actual septiremes (heptereis) and the name Alpes. 

I gave the date of the hepteres very briefly im 1921, as being well 
known, but I was too optimistic, and must therefore now do it in full; the 
facts which show that it was invented eight years after Alexander’s death 
really are from Hieronymus, this time. When in 315 Antigonus started 
to create a fleet in Phoenicia to get the command of the sea,** Ptolemy had 
previously carried off all the Phoenician ships to Egypt ;** he got nothing 
larger than quinqueremes, for at Salamis in 306 his largest vessel was a 
quinquereme.** Demetrius however at Salamis, in addition to quinque- 
remes and quadriremes, had ten hexereis (sixes) and seven heptereis 
(sevens).2°  Antigonus In 315 is said, in Diodorus’ text, to have built, 
beside quinqueremes and quadriremes, three évvnpeis (nines) and ten 
Seurjoeis ttens) - 26 but the Sexjpns did not in fact appear till after 306, 
possibly even not till after 301,°’ and it is certain that these two words are 
either corrupt or one of Diodorus’ slips in transcription. This is shown, 
not merely by the sudden and impossible jump in the figures (for progress in 
the power of warships went step by step), but by a comparison with 
Demetrius’ fleet at Salamis given above: the ten ° 5exrjpes ’ are clearly the 
ten é€mpers (sixes) of Salamis, and the three *tvvipes’ are three of 
Demetrius’ new étfpeis (sevens) which were the largest ships he had in the 
battle and which played such a part in it28 Read then in Diodorus x1x, 
G2, 8, imtipes S& tpels EErpers SE Sexc. Diodorus explicitly says that 
Antigonus’ shipbuilding was not yet finished; and four more heptereis 
were built before Salamis. The hepteres then was invented by (or for) 

In my 1921 article this was wrongly given as passages in this paragraph are from Hieronymus. 
crossing the Alps. Professor Wilcken pointed this 2 Diod. xix, 54, 2- 
out (SB Bel. 1928, xxx, p. 20 [593] n. 1); and I a4 Jd. xx, 49, 2- 
should like to thank him for the courteous manner ™ fd. xx, 50, 2 49. 
in which he treated it; I daresay it astonished a Jd. xix, 62, 8. 
him as much as it did myself. The error was 2? "Tarn, Marimer's Mirror, 1993, P- 69. 
against myself; it made the earliest possible date of 8 ‘The heavier sevens and sixes crushed Ptolemy's 


the Curtius passage a little too early. right while the thirty Athenian quadriremes turned 
tt Athen. vy, 203 d. On Callixenus’ figures here it. Some day I must collect the evidence that the 
sec Tarn, Antigenos Gonatas, p. 455. quadrireme was the fastest ship of the line. 


2 Diod. xix, 58. This and all the Diodorus 
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Demetrius in 315, and was the vessel which started that extraordinary race in 
shipbuilding between himself and his son on the one hand and the Ptolemies 
on the other, which I have see fully elsewhere.” It is certain that 
Alexander never had anything larger than a quinquereme,*° and that 
Pliny’s statement, taken from a quite unknown writer Mnesigiton,*! that 
Alexander invented all the classes of warships from sevens to tens,** is 
merely untrue, as are so many items in his (AR of * inventors.’ 

The appearance of the name Alps ( ay in Greek (and Latin) 
literature is yery late.* In the fifth century, odotus did not know that 
these mountains existed ; he gives a river Alpis as a tributary of the Danube, 
running in from the south, but it has nothing to do with the mountains; 
and it must be remembered that in Alexander's day he was no longer much 
read, and that both Alexander and the most learned man in his train, 
Callisthenes, were ignorant of him.** Also Pseudo-Scylax, whose sources 
are mainly fifth century, knows nothing of the Alps, mountains or name. 
In the fourth century, Hiionin whose ideas about Celts were shadowy and 
unreal, knew nothing of either mountains or name, as is shown by their 
absence from Pseudo-Scymnus; *° they did not exist ‘either for Heracleides 
Ponticus late in the century.** Even as late as the last quarter of the third 
century, Apollonius Rhodius, though librarian at Alexandria, knew nothing 
of any mountains there at all, *" and there is nothing to show that even 
Eratosthenes knew of them either: and if the view that there 1s a great deal 


of Eratosthenes running through Pseudo-Scymnus be correct,** the 


ignorance of Pseudo-Scymnus on the matter becomes very material. The 
Alps and their name were unknown to Greeks generally prior to the 
Hannibalian war,** and even after Hannibal’s crossing, knowledge penetrated 
very slowly, for when. after Cynoscephalae the second Lycophron wrote 
the Alexandra—the most probable year 1s 196—5,4°—though he had heard 
of the mountains he had not yet got the correct name; he called them 


9 Hellenistic Military and Naval Datenatan 1970, 
PP- 129 s9q.; Mariner's Mirror, 1933, pp. 69 agg. 

7 See H. Droysen, Grech. Arvgsaliertiimer in 
Hermann’s Lefrboch, II, 2, p. 272, n. 9, and E. 
Luebeck, Das Seewesen der Griechen und Aimer I, p. 17 
n.6. Both naturally rejected as worthless the state- 
ments in Pliny and Curtis. 

7 E, Bux, Afneigeton in ARE. Not given in 
Susemubl. 

* Pliny, NH. vii, 208. 

™ Sec generally J. Partsch, Alpes in RE and Dis 
Stromgabelangen der Argonautensage, in Berwchie dl. sdchs. 
Akad. d. Wiss. 71, 1919, Heft 2, pp. 11 4g9.; M. Cary 
and E. H. Warmington, The Ancient Explorers 1929, 
pp. 121 sgq. (Cary). 

*! T gave some instances for Alexander in CAF vi, 
p. 402; add his perplexity about the Caspian. 
Callisthenes ascribed the destruction of the temple at 
Didyma to Xerxes (Tarn, CA xxxvi, 1922, p. 63) 
though Herodotus had correctly shown it was 
Darius I, as is confirmed by the inscription on. the 
bronze knuckle-bone from Susa, Affn. Dél¢g. en Perse 


Salpia. The name Alpes first appears in saath extant literature with the 


VII, 1905, p- 

“* TF the * niles of the north" in Ps.-Scymnus 
ll. 188 sgg. be really some dim hearsay of the Alps 
(more it cannot be, pace Cary of, ctf. p. 121), it shows 
anyhow that nothing was fnewn. Om this, and the 

* Hereynian rock’ of Apollonius Rhodius, see Partsch 
op. cul. (Ber. sachs. A.) p. 01. 

2 E. Wiken, Die Aunde der Hellen con den 
Lande und den Wélkern der Apenninenhalhinsel bis qo0 v. 
Gar. 1937, P- 142. 

a7 TV, 627 sgg.: he makes the Argo sail througi? 
from the Po into the Khone. See on this story 
Partach of. cit. (Ber, sdchs. Akad.) pp. 9 s9q. 

™ U. Hoeter, RA. Afus, Ixxvii, 1928, p. 127. 

™ See Partsch of. cit. (both works). Muassiliote 
traders must have known something; but the 
secrecy they observed about their trade routes 
(Cary of. cif. pp. 124 s9.) shows that they did not 
talk. 

4 Ziegler's date in RE, after a very long cxamina- 
ion. The exact year is not material here. 

Alexandra 1961. 
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elder Cato,** and does not appear in extant Greek literature till Polybius.*™ 
But even Polybius, though personally acquainted with the Alps, gave them 
wrongly as a simple chain running E-W,* while Curtius’ words praetervelit 
Alpes imply express knowledge of the Maritime Alps, which means Roman 
knowledge; the earliest literary allusion to them is in Pliny,** though they 
were known long before that. The word Alpes, then, in the Curtius passage 
leads to much the same conclusion as does the pyramid-tomb for Philip, a 
date not earlier, and possibly a good deal later, than 196-5. | 

It might perhaps be contended that the name Alpes was interpolated by 
Curtius or an intermediary source, and the word septiremes by some inter- 
mediary source (not by Curtius, in whose day the hepteres had long been 
forgotten). But then the * genuineness * of the Curtius passage would be 
gone; for if late interpolations be once admitted without any reason, there 
is no stopping-place; the whole passage might be a fabrication, and we are 
just where we were before. 

I will now leave Curtius {I shall return to him later) and turn to 
Diodorus.“5 He says that Alexander’s plan was to build 1000 warships 
larger than triremes in Phoenicia, etc., for the military expedition against 
Carthage and the other peoples who bordered on the sea in Libya, Spain, 
and the contiguous country on the sea as far as Sicily (this would include 
Rome), to prepare harbours and docks suitable for such a force, and to 
make a road along the coast of Libya as far as the Pillars. (The road 
shows that an army as well as a fleet was contemplated.) As the 700 
warships of Curtius have now become 1000,** it is self-evident that the 
Diodorus passage is later than the Curtius passage (we shall come to an 
even more decisive reason for this), for in the growth of a story numbers 
erow but never diminish; this alone would make it pretty difficult to call 
the Diodorus passage a plan of Alexander’s. Moreover, this enormous 
number of ships for an expedition against countries of which Carthage alone 
possessed a navy shows that, to the writer, Carthage had the reputation of 
being, or of having been, a very great maritime Power; and this reputation 
only dated from the battle in which she destroyed the fleet of her secular 
rival, Syracuse, in her war against Pyrrhus, long after Alexander's day; 
before that she had only been on a level with Syracuse. The phrase ‘ the 
military expedition ’ of course imports a known thing, not a new proposal, 
showing again that the passage is later than the Curtius passage and who 
knows what else. Wilcken has sought to meet this particular point by a 


- theory that the idea of an expedition against the west originated when 


# Servius on Aen. x, 15. 

‘% Polyb. iii, 47, 6 sgq. shows that one or more 
writers had (naturally) written on Hannibal's 
passage of the Alps before him; it docs not appear 
whether in Latin or Greek. 

#111, 47-8; see Cary of. cif. p. 122. —_ 

4 Partsch of. at. (RE) col. 1601; Pliny VuH. iu, 
47, 195- ee 

4 svill, 4, 4, xia ply vols woxpas wlzous Tpinpow 
veunmyyfeogia: Kota Thy @eorvieny el Euploy mai Kakuiav 
kai Kintpov pds ry otportelay tiv dtl Kapyntovious mer 

JHS—VOL. LIX. 


Aupbons mal “IBnplasg wal tig Oudpeu yotpes trapaiiaAortioy 
wiypt EnaAlas, dmokodGey Gd TH) ThAmouT oTOAg Aaya 
Kel whoa moTaoKedon Kone tous frinalpous Tv Totreay, 
dS5errefjocs Gl tyyv mapatakérrnoy tis Apion piypt ornAcde 
‘Hooxdulaav. I have followed Wilcken in OSL 
the last two clauses, as against Fischer’s arrange- 
ment: but it makes no difference to what I have 
bo say. | 

46 Wilcken of. cif. p. 16 [205] makes them two 
separate fleets, though the joo were to be brought 
from the Persian Gulf. Such numbers belong to the 
realm of phantasy. 
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Alexander was at Susa, or, even earlier, when he met Nearchus in Car- 
mania.*’ Of course, if the Curtius passage, and therefore a fortiori the 
Diodorus passage, exhibit late material, this theory falls to the ground, 
but apart from that, it is a difficult theory on its merits; for it is incredible 
that Alexander could have been occupied (beschdftigt) with such an expedition 
for over a year, and have begun preparations (Ausarbettungen) for 1t, without 
Ptolemy of the Staff knowing; there were only eight Bodyguards at the 
time, and Ptolemy, Alexander’s personal friend from youth, was one of the 
most important. And Ptolemy certainly knew nothing about it, not merely 
because he did not mention it in his history, but because, had he known of 
such a plan, he would have eagerly proclaimed the fact, seeing that 1t would 
have justified his own advance westward in Africa, his annexation of the 
Cyrenaica. 

But what seems to settle the matter, if it needs settling any further, 1s 
the word éSo0Troifjjom, which means ‘ to make a road’ and means nothing else; 
and in this case 1ts conjunction with the preparation of harbours and docks 
for Alexander’s otéAos shows that a military road is meant, a road to assist 
the advance of the land portion of the otéAo0s. Now we possess a vast 
amount of information about Alexander, true and false, but he is never 
recorded to have made a military road, or indeed a road of any kind. No 
Hellenistic king, so far as I know, is recorded to have made a road of any 
kind. Probably in Asia they did make some additions to existing roads for 
civil purposes, but I only recall one case in which this is even a probable 
deduction, and that is in the outlying province of Ferghana on the Jaxartes, 
which was never conquered or ruled by Alexander: Chang-k’ien in 128 B.c. 
crossed it on ‘ postal roads,’ and it is probable, though not certain, that 
these roads were made by Euthydemus or by some Seleucid rather than by 
the Persians.** Ofnew military roads nothing isever heard. Putting aside, 
as not here material, anything that may have been done in Persian or pre- 
Persian Asia, there was one nation, and one only, which prior to Diodorus’ 
time made military roads, and that was the Romans. They did more than 
make them; such roads were a great instrument of their policy. Alexander's 
plan to make a military road 1s a statement that he was going to do as the 
Romans did; it cannot have been written before Rome’s entry into the world 
of the eastern Mediterranean with her victory over Philip V at Cynoscepha- 
lae in 197, when Greeks first became acquainted with Roman methods, and 
it is not likely to antedate the Via Egnatia (after 148), the first Roman road 
to be constructed east of the Adriatic; indeed the first Greek writer (so far 
as is known) to mention Roman road-making was Polybius.* 

But there is a further point about this road. Diodorus’ text shows 
clearly that Wilcken is right in saying that the plan was to go right round the 
coast of the western Mediterranean as far as Sicily, and that the attempt 
to confine this plan to North Africa is wrong.®® This being so, why was 
Alexander only going to make a road along the south coast of the Mediter- 
ranean and not along the north coast also? Why stop short half way? I 


“7 Id. pp. 8, 16 [197, 205]. (if wenuine). 
“Tamm, Sarctra and India, pp. 474 sq. #9 Op. al. p. 5 [194]. 
“ Polyb. xxxiv, 12 (= Strabo vii, 922); iii, 9, 8 
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cannot do much more than pose the problem, but the answer ought to be 
that it was because the writer knew of the ‘ Heracles-road ’: Alexander's 
ancestor, Heracles, had already made the rest of the road,® running from 
Spain and Gaul through Liguria to Italy and passing between the sea and 
the Maritime Alps in the Ligurian section, a section known from Polybius 
to have actually existed in his time.®* No doubt there really was a very old 
mercantile route : ®4 Heracles in the story turned it into a military road,** 
long before the Roman road through Liguria, the Via Julia Augusta, was 
constructed by Augustus (12 B.c.). The Heracles-road is mentioned 
twice in antiquity, by Diodorus (loc. cit.) and, much later, in | Aristot. | 
de miris auscultationtbus 85, who gives the name ‘ Heracles-road.’ ™ In both 
cases it isa matter of dispute whether the source be Poseidonius or Timaeus ;*" 
it seems to me to be very much guesswork,** and also to assume that there 
can have been no other authors who wrote on the West. In any case the 


Heracles-road is much later than Alexander; and an item drawn from his 
career appears in Diodorus’ story of Heracles.” That the Alexander-road 
and the Heracles-road are connected inventions seems clear; but in the 
absence of any certain date for the first ascription of the northern road to 
Heracles, it seems impossible to say what the actual connection was. 

It should now, however, be abundantly clear that the document called 


Alexander’s ‘nrouvjyota, which embodied the plans given by Diodorus, 


is not Alexander’s, but is a very late document,*® which cannot be earlier 
than some point in the second century B.c., and might of course be later; 
it is, however, Hellenistic, because of Diodorus’ own date (27 B.c.), and the 
pyramid tomb for Philip shows that it first saw the lightin Alexandria. The 


word tmopvipata has many meanings—among 


others it could mean any- 


thing which purported to be an historical record “—and recently the 
meaning ‘memoranda’ has come into prominence from the papyri,™ a 


fact which has led Wilcken to take the view 


that they were (Alexander’s) 


“! Diod. iv, 19, 3 49- 

a2 Jb., Gukwov whe Spee The Kore Tay *AATTEN. 
This is always interpreted as crossing the Alps, I 
suppose because of SuAddv tay “Aktas in § 4. It 
seems to me an impossible translation; ‘going 
through the mountain country which is over (or 
“on” or “through ") the Alps* is nonsense; it 1s 
‘which is by (or “at or “ near”) the Alps.’ 

5 Strabo v, 209. It is the first of Polybius’ four 
trecfdows, Gd Arpoov thy fyyete Ta Tuppryod 
wiMey tt. 

#4 Schulten, Tartessos p. 25. 

‘4 Diod. iv, 19, 3, @beTelnor.. 
eTeatomiBor . . . Pdomov elvan. 

i A5éy ‘Hoda xakouplvry. 

8? Por de miris ause. see Gercke, Aristoteles in RE. 
Schwartz, Diodoros 38 in RE, col. 676,said Diodorus 
iv, 19 was from Poseidonius; Laqueur, ‘Timaios 3 in 
RE, col. 1177, says from ‘Timacus. 

* I can hardly believe, for example, that Diod. iv. 
1g, 1-2 on Alesia was written before Caesar's siege ; 
Timacus was not the only Greek who used absurd 
derivations. 


. Gore Eivecta 


“ iy, 19, 1: Heracles, having conquered Spain, 
hands it over to the natives to rule, Tolk Gplotory 
vav tyyeplav, This is Alexander handing over 
the eastern Punjab to the conquered Porus ( post). 

«0 For completeness I mote two other things 
which are later than Alexander. One is the 
reference to Theophrastus in the * plan” begin 
cuudrwy peraywydés: I have dealt with this fully 
in Alexander, Cynics, and Stoics pp. 58 sg. and need not 
repeat it. The other is ‘™oAsov . cuvomopods. 
Alexander never used synoecisms; they belong to his 
successors. Those who claim that the plans are 
genuine always translate the Greek word by Stad!- 
grandungen, which is not what it means. 

* Diod. I, 4, 4; he even applies the word to 
paintings as historical records, i, 66, 5, as in JGIP 
677. In toat I thought of the document as one of 
those books of extracts so very common in the 
Hellenistic period. This may be correct, but I would 
not now dogmatise on its form; it purported to give 
a historical record, and that suffices. 

« £, Bikermann, Arch. (. Papyrusf. ix, pp. 165 sgg. 
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memoranda, officially kept for him,® concerning future things which could 
find no place in the official Journal, that being only a record of events. But 
this view presupposes that the contents of the tropviuera were all con- 
temporary with Alexander, which we have seen was not the case. Certainly 
they contain one or two items which may be true, like the five temples 
which were to be built; but anyone putting forward, as a plan of Alexan- 
der’s, anything so extraordinary as the conquest of the Mediterranean basin 
would naturally insert some true items in the supposed Gropvijpata if he 
could, to give verisimilitude to his story. But essentially this plan belongs, 
not to history, but to the incipient Alexander-romance, which in its full 
form later made him carry it out by conquering Carthage and Rome and 
sailing out through the Pillars. That in the late Hellenistic period the 
Romance was tentatively beginning, as Ausfeld supposed, is conclusively 
proved by Diodorus himself; for he had heard of Alexander's Testament 
and refers to the Letter to the Rhodians."* 

It remains to ask two questions. The first is, Aow the plan for the 
conquest of the Mediterranean basin grew up. The embassies, real and 
alleged, which came to Alexander at Babylon, must certainly have played 
a part, because of Arrian’s remark that they made Alexander seem io be 
lord of the world; ®* but I did the embassies sufficiently in 1921, and I now 
think that Alexander’s schemes, real and alleged, of exploration were a far 
more important factor, and I must look at these. When he turned back at 
the Beas he abandoned a hard-won conquest: he handed over the Punjab 
east of the Jhelum to Porus,®* who became completely independent in fact ** 
and was Chandragupta’s chief supporter ® when he expelled the last 
Macedonian generals from India and set up the Mauryan empire. The 
abandonment of the eastern Punjab was a turning-point in Alexander’s 
career, for once he had quitted India, he made no more conquests, but 
turned his thoughts to exploration instead. He tried to explore the coast 
of his own province ® of Gedrosia, to help maritime trade; and when he 
died he had two explorations in hand, the Caspian and the coast of Arabia. 
The Arabian expedition was no more intended to be a conquest ‘® than the 
Gedrosian, though army and fleet were to keep together, as had been 
intended in Gedrosia: the Journal calls it a topeia “ and a qAots,'* not a 





@ Op. at. p. 5 [194]: possibly kept by Eumenes, 
who subsequently communicated them to Hiecrony- 
mvs. 

"4 Diod. xx, 81, 4. 

Arr. vii; 15, 5, govijvn yis Te Gudons kai 
Bokaoens mipiov. But no embassies had come from 
the a; yijs nel Goddoons is the phrase of a later day 
(post), and Arrian is making the connection with 
the embassies himeclf. 

“ Arr. V, 29, 2 Mtpep Gpyav mpociinmay; vi, 
2, 1, PomMa dnlfnke, Ch Glotz-Roussel-Cohen, 
Histoire ancienne iv, i, 1938, Alexandre et fe démempre- 
ment de som empire, p. 243: jouit d'une compléte 

* Diod. xviii, 39, 6. Eudamus, though he sub- 
sequently killed Porus and took his elephants (Diod. 
xix, 14, 8, presumably in the war with Chandra- 


gupta), was apparently not stationed in Porus’ 
territory (Arr. vi, 27, 2); my remark that he was 
(Bactria and India p. 259) is a slip. 

“ Cambridge Hist. of India I p. 471; Tarn, Bactria 
and India, p. 4b. 

* Gedrosia had submitted long before, when he 
was in Seistan: Arr, lil, 28, 1. 

78 Wilcken of. cit. p. 6 [195] agrees that it was not 
to be a conquest, but envisages the occupation of 
certain points as harbours or stations; the difficulty 
is that Alexander had mot attempted to do this in his 
own Gedrosia, where it was badly needed. Arrian 
vil, 20, 3 (from 14 ta piyrdos to the end) u, as a 
comparison with vii, 20, 8 shows, only Hero's 
report, and throws no light on Alexander's intentions. 

ml Arr. vii, 25, 2. 

S fd. 25, 2, 45 5- 
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otpateia; Alexander himself was going with the fleet, not with the army; 
and the preliminary dispatch of Hiero and Anaxicrates to try to get round 
the peninsula from different sides shows the importance he attached to its 
circumnavigation. A story was told that, after Arabia, he meant to circum- 
navigate Africa and enter the Mediterranean through the Pillars; ** as he 
knew nothing of the size of Africa or of Herodotus’ story of a Phoenician 
circumnavigation which took three years, the story has some chance of being 
true,’® though he could hardly have gone in person. | 
But projects of a ppt by a naval and military force will, in 
literature, pass with the greatest ease into projects of conquest. The 
(supposed) projected circumnavigation of Africa became a plan for 
conquering North Africa from the Pillars eastward.7® The real plan of 
exploring’ the Arabian coast, known from the Journal, became, in the 
Curtius passage already discussed, the conquest of that coast ; “7 and that 
passage exhibits a (supposed) projected circumnavigation of the Mediter- 
ranean in actual process of passing into the conquest of the Mediterranean 
basin. In that (the Curtius) passage, Alexander begins by wanting to 
know (i.e. explore), not to conquer, and army and fleet are to proceed along 
the coast of North Africa as along that of Gedrosia or Arabia. Then come 
the vague words Carthagini infensus, which might mean fighting his way, if 
necessary, through Carthaginian territory or might mean the conquest of 
Carthage. But after reaching Spain the army (7.e. any idea of conquest) 
drops out altogether and we only have the fleet, the original circumnaviga- 
tion plan: he is to sail past the Alps and the coast of Italy to Epirus—no 
further word of the army. We see here vague and undefined military 
operations in Africa being superimposed upon a plan, true or false, for the 
circumnavigation of the Mediterranean by the fleet; and this presently 
develops into the full-blown plan for the conquest of the Mediterranean 
basin given by Diodorus. That the Diodorus passage is later, perhaps 
much later, than the already late Curtius passage, and has merely grown 
out of it, is surely now self-evident. 3 
The plan in Diodorus which I have been discussing is then far later than 
Alexander, and my second question is this: allowing that these schemes of 
conquest grew up, as the Romance grew up, to clorify Alexander's memory, 
why was a document which contained this plan as its chief item put forward 
in the late Hellenistic period as being Alexander’s ? The answer 1s not 
difficult. I do not know if Diodorus’ language means that Alexander was 
to conquer the Mediterranean littoral only or the countries round that sea— 
North Africa, Spain, Gaul, Italy; but even if the former meaning be the 
right one, the carrying out of the plan would have put Alexander in 
possession of what was to be, and from (say) the end of the second century 
B.c. was, the (territorial) kernel of the Roman State (Rome itself apart). 
ee ee a ee 


T Jd. 95, 2, Gpa of wAiowmes. But as Alexander certainly thought of the circum- 
™ Plut. Alex, 68 (no mention of conquest). navigation of Arabia for himself, he could equally 
™ Jt has been suggested to me that this story well have thought of that of Africa; he had no idea 
must have been invented after the voyages of Polybius of its size. 
and Eudoxus down the Atlantic coast of Africa [say ™ Arr. v, 26,2; Vil, 21,1. 
perhaps rather after Poscidonius, in the Eudoxus 7? Omni ad orientem maritima regione per- 
story, had told of a Gades ship doubling the Cape]. domita. 


He was to have what Rome in fact did have—yjjs kai SoAdoons oxfrtpa Kal 
yovapyiov,78 as the second Lycophron had already written about Rome 
after Cynoscephalae, an easy prophecy which was to attain its full sigmifi- 
cance in the terra marique of Augustus. Now Livy, in a famous disquisi- 
tion,” set himself to consider what would have happened had Alexander 
attacked Rome, and in the course of it he referred to certain * very unim- 
portant Greeks,’ levissimi ex Graecis *°—would that he had named them *— 
who had gone on asserting repeatedly (dictitare solent) that Rome could not 
have faced Alexander; one at least of them had made unpleasant remarks 
about Carrhae,®2 and between them they stung Livy’s patriotism to the 
eloquent panegyric we possess on the Rome of Alexander's day. The 
words dictitare solent show that Livy was dealing with a circle of ideas spread 
over a certain period of time, not with a single utterance. This was the 
circle of ideas from which came the story of Rome’s embassy to Alexander ;™ 
this was the circle of ideas in which shed cument giving Alexander’s * plans 
saw the light; and this was the reason why that document attributed to him 
a plan for the conquest of the kernel of the Roman State. We can almost 
hear one of the (evissimi speaking: ‘So you Romans have now got the 
Mediterranean and its coasts, the sceptres of land and sea—yfjs kel 
@addoons oximtpa. Well and good. But if Alexander had lived, those 
sceptres would have been his—here’s his plan—and where would you have 
been then? ’ a2 | 
There is one further point. The importance of this ‘ plan’ is that it 
has become in effect the sole support of the belief in Alexander’s * world- 
kingdom’; for Ammon’s promise, or supposed promise, to him of the 
dominion of the earth is now well known to be merely an age-old formula,” 
a promise made to every Pharaoh, great or small, and a phrase which 
echoed on meaninglessly under the Ptolemies.8° And the ‘ plan” itself 
affords no historical basis for a belief in the ‘ world-kingdom.’ What the 
‘ world-kingdom’ exactly means to those who use the word I have never 
known.8* In antiquity, Alexander was going to conquer either the 
olxoupévn,®? or Europe, Asia and Africa,"* or the world up to the bounds of 
Ocean ;® but also Diodorus called his actual realm the * world,’ *° as 





7 Alevondra 1299. Arrian made the connection, 
n. 65 anfr. 


pointed it out it has been a commonplace. _ 
‘i When in a petition in Egypt the petitioner 


™ Livy ix, 17-19- 

© Livy ix, 18, 6. Jacoby, F.Gr.Aut. ti no. 3 
T 9 prints this passage among his testimonia for 
Timagenes, which is quite unwarranted; that Livy 
meant Timagenes has never been anything but 
guesswork, and dictitare solent cannot refer to a single 
writer. 

" This helps to show how much of Hellenistic 
literature has perished without trace. For one 
possibility, see Tam, Bactria and India, p. 51, 0. 2. 

® gui Parthorum quoque contra nomen Romanum 
gloriae favent. Gloria in this context cannot refer 
to anything before Carrhac. 

| Pliny’s ascription of this embassy to Cleitarchus 
has I think been sufficiently discredited. 

"4 | gave all the evidence in 1921. Since Maspero 


ended by praying that the reigning Prolemy might 
have the dominion of the whole carth, it meant 
precisely what the conclusion of an English petition 
means, “And your petitioner will ever pray et 
cetera": that is, just nothing at all. 

" Professor Berve, Alio xxxi, p. 168, has promised 


a study of Alexander's Weltherrschaftsgedanken. I hope 


that he will explain what the ‘ world-kingdom * is 
supposed to mean. 

"T That is the meaning of the Diodorus plan. 
The word is used in Diod. xvii, 119, 1. 

@ Arr. iv, 7, 5 shows that there was such a story. 

m lv, 26, 2. 

* Diod. xviii, 50, 2, T SAa, The context shows 
clearly what is meant. 
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others used similar expressions of the realm of this or that Roman Emperor.” 


In modern times, any idea of further 
fancy the olxoupévr 1s usually meant, 


conquest has seemed to serve, but I 


though it has been common enough 


to call his actual kingdom a Weltreich,** as the Roman Empire gets called a 


World-state. 


It is all hopelessly vague. 


I have sometimes been told that 


it is impossible for me to believe that Alexander dreamt of the unity of 


mankind, as I do, 
world, as I do not. 


without also believing that he desired to conquer the 
That is merely a confusion of thought; but it is a 


conceivable theory that, if he both believed that all men were, or ought to 
be, one, and also desired to bring the peoples of his empire into unison, 


then he must have desired to bring a 


promote their unity. 
theory. He never even 


died, a huge and contiguous block of territory was 
| Cappadocia 
‘the fiction of a satrap of Armenia 
e moment he was dead.*° He had 
mentioned, abandoned one of his conquests, the 


Bithynia and Paphlagonia; ** 


Ariarathes; the whole of Armenia, 
generals t 


being abandoned by his 
even, as I have already 


ll peoples under his rule in order to 
But the few facts known afford no support to such a 
possessed the whole Persian empire; when he 


still unconquered : * 
and Pontus, the realm of 


eastern Punjab, and after quitting India had turned to exploration instead 


of further conquests. 


Cappadocia—Pont 
under a Persian dynast this large kingdom flanked, and 


ontus is especially important, because 


threatened, 


Alexander’s sole line of communication across Asia Minor; yet those who 
believe that the ‘ plans’ are his have also to believe that, while after his 


death Perdiccas saw that his first 


task must be to remove this threat, 


Alexander himself never thought about it and proposed instead to go 


off to the farthest West. 


from Alexander having held any ideas of unlimited conquest. 


All these things are pointers which point away 


Naturally, 


I am not asserting dogmatically that he did not hold such an idea; what | 

am saying is that there is no evidence for it and just a little against it. 

It is, 1 suppose, open to anyone, who so desires, to believe that Alexander 

must have wished to Shep a and rule all the world or any further part of 
he 


it; but he must realise 


early that, in the present state of our knowledge, 


such a belief is only a speculation from the jand of dreams and has nothing 


to do with history. 


Muirtown, Inverness. 


Bee Ee 

"GR 1, gor, Augustus is tay wéens ys “ol 
méons Gohacons Gpyovra; ib. 1, 772, Alexander 
Severus is Geowémns yis kal @akéoons eal tavTos 
évapumivou ykvour. So in Pliny .H. i, 39, lialy 
is chosen by the gods to be una cunctarum gentium 
in tote orbe patria. 

" Most recently ¢g., by V. Ehrenberg, Alexander 
and the Greeks 1998 pp. 36, 61, 8g, ° empire of the 
world.” 

™ Later times remembered this very well; see 


W. W. TARN. 


the Livy-Trogus specch of Mithridates, which 


(Justin xxxvili, 7, 2) enumerates all the countries 
here given. 

“4 Paphlagonia became independent when Calas 
was killed in Bithynia (references in H. Berve, Das 
Alexanderreich ti, p. 185); his successor Demarchus 
was not satrap of cither country. 

‘3 No satrap of Armenia was appointed at either 
Babylon or Triparadetsos. 


NOTES 


A Sybarite Himation——Dr. Jacobsthal’s 
learned and ingenious discussion of the himation 
described by Pseudo-Aristotle in de muris auscult. 
gb, 88a (FAS lviii, 1938, 205 ff.) is not wholly 
satisfying. In general it remains strange that so 
splendid a work should belong to one of the later 
revivals of Sybaris, and in detail the use of 
gtr for views of cities is unnatural, while the 
interpretation of Missa as Persepolis, though 
just sufficiently attested, is hardly convincing. 

The difficulty centres in Eotcos. Apart from 
this word everyone would translate Tipo: 
* Persians,’ and it is easy to imagine for the lower 
border a processional composition of Oriental 
warriors. Heyne’s Eoveios is not plausible, since 
no Greek is likely to have differentiated Susians 
from Persians. 

I would suggest that Soden; is a corruption of 
ixiGay. We need not press the ethnic names: 
it 18 enough to suppose two friezes of distinguish- 
able barbarians. The assumed corruption is 
easy, since C and © are notoriously similar in 
uncials, while K is often confused with IC, | is 
often lost, and C is often confused with 0. A 
little illegibility in an uncial ancestor would 
account for all the misreadings, and the names 
Sotowy and Tepeav occur only two lines apart 
in ¢. 27 sufra, and may have been running as a 
pair in the scribe’s head. The tendency of 
manuscripts of this treatise to miswrite proper 
names is illustrated by their disagreement over 
Alkisthenes in this passage and by other 
corruptions, such as MnBmjy for MaBuce fc. 1), 
Konpe for udp (c. 25), and Kodoteors for Aoucols 
(c. 125). 

The strange duplication of the group of 
Alkisthenes and Sybaris secms to rest upon a 
mistake. Jacobsthal prints Westermann’'s text, 
but in fact wepd Simivrepov mipas “AAmodévns iy, 
heotipwty G1 Edpams would appear to be a 
conjectural restoration. Westermann, copying 
Bekker, notes in his apparatus tet txetipou 
OGL, fvic bertipou EF, and though logically 
it should be safe to assume that the text (which 
is the Renaissance vulgate) is also that of the five 
relevant manuscripts (A B D H K) not here 
cited, itis clear from pp. v and vi of Westermann's 
preface that such an assumption would be false. 
Bekker, as Westermann showed, did not in fact 
use any of these five manuscripts except in a very 


few passages, which do not include c. 96, save 
that he would seem to have consulted H for the 
reading ‘Aynetivns. 

The only attested reading is therefore wapé 
Ghortepoy mipay “Aksobivns fv Evdev beatipoy 6 
upepy (EF’s ta may be ignored, since these 
two manuscripts are admittedly inferior.) This 
reading is obviously corrupt, but it confirms the 
suspicion that the words which follow apa 
B’ixirtepov mipas describe two separate pictures, 
Alkisthenes at one end and Sybaris at the other. 

I suggest the correction wap& S‘horrepov 
wipes “AQuoofvns tv Evéev, ix Batipoy } 88 Dados, and 
I would make the further slight change of piv 
for qv. For the verbal arrangement we may 
compare the account of a wedding procession in 
Etym. Mag. 409, 99 (3.0. zebyos) x&inyroi S2 pels 
tri 37s Sains: pion wiv 7} wien, ff meotipow Be 6 
vupglog Kal & trd&poyos. 

If these corrections are accepted we are left - 
with a much less puzzling design: in the centre 
six Greek gods, along the top a frieze of 
*Scythians,” along the bottom a frieze of 
* Persians,” at one end Alkisthenes, at the other 
end Sybaris. Such a himation might well have 
been made before 510 B.c. 

I add the Greek text as I should print it, 
omitting the Alkisthenes-Antimenes variants. 

"Adotivn 1 Zupapity gaol naracnvariijra: luornov 
Tacltrov TH wokuTéig, Sore tmporiferta aro inl 
Amavite ti] mownyupe tig “Hpas, alg fv cumtopmerrat 
wavres “hroakGito, Taw Te Semvugivesy padiora darcy 
tivo Goupdzectar* of pac evpudoarta Aiovioioy Tov 
TpecButesoy atroSocias KapynSorion bearov nal axoct 
TakovTcor. fy 6" abré ube Ghoupyts, rp 6é peytder Tevreeci- 
Bexannyy, berripetey 62 Suiknirro zoSiow brueooplvcs, 
Gveotev phy Zicdthoes,? wdcrootev Gt Mapes: dvd ploow 8° 
Av de, “Hpa, Giys, “ASnva, “ArokAwy, “Agpodit,. 
mapa S"imedrepoy mipas "Adobiuns piv ivdev, Ix Gorréipou 
Sb * Fopaprs. 

D. S. Ropertzon. 

Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 

* Epit. Vat. of Anna Commnena, Alex. 1.7.4 corrupts 
ix Gerrigow to beoripou. 

® Fashons scripsi Zoboors coda. 

2 ly scrips iv coda, 

“ Evier, ix Gotipow &é scripsi Eetev lxoripoy 64 CGL 
Evta teertipou Bi EF (xoripetcv 52 only. 
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NOTES 


The Inscription from Kythera.—The inscrip- 
tion from Kythera (Fig. 1) to which Miss Thomas 
drew attention in the last part of the FHS (Iviii, p. 
236), is an early Babylonian cunciform inscrip- 
tion which has already been the object of con- 
siderable study on the part of Assyriologists. It 





Fic. t.—IsscRIPTION FROM KYTHERA. 


was first discussed by Hugo Winckler (58 
Preuss, Akad. Wiss. 1897, 262-4) as part of an 
article by Ulrich Kabler (Ueber Probleme der gr. 
Vorzeit, Le.. 258-274). Winckler successfully 
deciphered lines 4 and 5, and established the 
correct reading of some of the signs in the 
first lines. He thought the inscription dated 
between 1500 and 1200 8.c., and thus, as Kahler 
added, from the finest period of Mycencan 
culture. Kohler (p. 265) further said that the 
cuneiform tablet might have been brought to 
Kythera at that time with other oriental bric- 
A-brac, like the Egyptian scarabs found in 
Rhodes and in the plain of Argos. 

Many years later the study of this inscription 
was again taken up by Eckhard Unger (Real- 
lexikon der Vorgeschichte xiii (1929) P- 313, pl. 
s8A), who went beyond Winckler and succeeded 
in reading the third line as well. On the other 
hand. his deciphering of the first two lines, his 
restoration of the third and fourth, his assertions 
on its place of origin (according to him Tilmun 
in the region of the Persian Gulf), and the date 
he gives it are not proof against criticism. For 
this, however, he is hardly to blame, since it ts 
only very recently that the American excavations 
in Western Asia have shed light upon the author 
of this inscription. 

Acthe time when the inscription from Kythera 
was first published, little progress had been 
made with the deciphering of cuneiform, and 
nobody would then have been able to read this 
carly Babylonian votive inscription. It is there- 
fore not astonishing that the drawing of it pub- 
lished in 1853 leaves much to be desired, and, Loo, 
one may quite reasonably assume that the signs 
were not altogether perfectly preserved. If we 
still possessed the original, and it would be worth 
while to try to trace its whereabouts, it would 
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be a simple matter to restore the whole 
inscription. 

Vigne ficert Petes | Fists eines 
| * 4 4na-ra-am-fsin [Jar éf-nun-na™] 
‘ mir ‘“i-bi-ig-ad[ad iar #&-nun-na"] ° a-na 
ba-la-fi-fu [1-qt-t7 | 


iTothedcity...... [020+ -] Fe eee ees 
E i. ee J ad Nar’im-Sin, [King of Fénunna |, ‘ 20M 


of Ibiq-Ad[ad, King of ESnunna,] * for his life 
[dedicated (this}]. 


To interpret this inscription one must begin 
with lines 3 and 4 (line 5 is perfectly clear and 
already correctly interpreted by Winckler). As 
Unger has noted, one Naram-Sin, son of Thiq- 
Adad, is named as the author of the inscription. 
As Naram-Sin places the determinative for 
divinity before his own name and that of his 
father, they must both have been kings, 
since only such would rank as gods in the Ancient 
East.) During the course of excavations con- 
ducted by the Oriental Institute of Chicago 
Liniversity in Tell Asmar—the ancient Esnunna, 
some 50 miles north-east of Baghdad—inscrip- 
tions were found bearing the name of one 
Naram-Sin, son of Ibiq-Adad,* and in these, 
too, the determinative for divinity 15 placed 
before the names of both kings. This Naram- 
Sin reigned about 1950 B.c., and from the style 
of writing the Kythera inscription may well 
date from the same period; it seems to me as 
good as certain that it should be attributed to 
the above-mentioned kings of Einunna, The 
ends of lines 3 and 4 might, then, in both cases 
be restored as [Jar éi-nun-na™], te. King of 
Esnunna. 

In the first two lines the deity to whom the 
dedication was destined was named, with the 
addition of an epithet to express reverence. 
Unfortunately the drawing does not enable us to 
establish the deity’s mame. The chief god of 
Einunna was Tiipak, though other deities as 
well are to be met with in the inscriptions of the 
Kings of Esnunna, as for example “/tar ( Fnerrinuct ) 
ki-ti-tum? It scems certain that here there ts no 








! Cp. Chr. Jeremias, Die Vergattlichung der baby- 
lonisch-acsyrischen Kénige in Der Alte Orient, 19) 3/4 
(Leipzig 1919); C. W. McEwan, The Orwntal Origin 
of Hellenistic Kingship (Chicago 1934), pp. 7 ft 

® Cp. H, Frankfort, Th. J acobsen and CG, Preusser, 
Tel Asmar and Khafaje. The First Season's Work in 
Exinunna, 1990/91 (Chicago 1992), p. 47; Jacobsen, 
Philological Notes on Eshnumna and its fscription: 
(Chicago 1934), p. 6. 

2 Cp. Jacobsen in H. Frankfort, Progress of the Work 
of the Oriental Institute in Irag, 1934/5 (Chicago 1996), 
pp. 83 f. 
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question of the deity’s being Tigpak, but I can 
suggest no other probable reading. At the begin- 
ning of line 2 Winckler and Unger read sa, 
which seems improbable to me. If we may 
add on the following sign which looks like 
NI, we should perhaps get Jarry ‘king.’ In 
that case we should expect the deity in line 1 to 

A. date of ca. 1950 8.c. for the inscription from 
Kythera fits in with that of other early oriental 
finds from the Mediterranean area, as also with 
comtemporary oriental records of relations with 
the west. Early Babylonian seal-cylinders have 
been found in Crete, and these have been cor- 
rectly assigned to the period of the first Baby- 
lontan dynasty (ca. 1977-1678 B.C.).2 The 
cuneiform texts from Mari on the middle Eu- 
phrates, recently discovered by the French 
expedition under André Parrot, reveal the 
existence of relations between Mari and the 
country Aaptary® (in the Old Testament Kaptér, 
Egyptian Aft). This Kaptaru has mostly been 
identified with the island of Crete. 

As a result of the information derived from the 
Mari inscriptions, a text preserved in a late 
Assyrian copy, published by Otto Schroeder 
(Aetlschrifitexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, no. 
92), DOW appears in a new light. It describes 
the extent of the kingdom possessed by a 
certain King Sargon.4 Of the three rulers with 
this name only the two earliest need be con- 
sidered, cither Sargon of Akkad (ea, 2450 B.C.) 
or Sargon I of Assyria (ca. 1a90 B.c.). Forrer 
pronounced in favour of the latter, all other 
scholars were of the opinion that it was a 
description of the kingdom of Sargon of Akkad. 
In line 41 of the text the countries A-na-bi*! 
(Country of Lead or Tin) and Kup-ta-ra” are 
mentioned. Forrer looked to find Anaku in 
south Spain, Albright, with greater probability, 
in Greece; Aap-ta-ra is the Kaptaru of the 
Mari inscriptions. These date from the period 
round 1650 s.c., and Sargon I of Assyria reigned 
ca.19908.c. So Forrer is perhaps right, after all, 
in assigning the text published by Schroeder 
to the time of the early Assyrian king. 

At any rate the inscription from Kythera, the 
stal-cylinders from Crete and the early oriental 
records raise the question whether in the first 





* Cp. H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals (London 1939), 
P- $02, and the bibliography given there in note 2. 

®- Archiv far Orientforschung, xii, p. 290. 

* Cp. A. H. Sayee, JHS, li, pp. 286 £. ; Albright, 
Journ, Am. Orient, Soc., 45, pp. 236 £. 

* Especially Albright, who gives a thorough dis- 
cussion of the text, f.c., pp. 199-245. 


two centuries of the second millennium 4.c, 
there did not exist trade relations, albeit of a 
limited character, between Western Asia and the 
Mediterranean area as far up as Greece. 
Naturally no conclusive proof of this can yet be 
adduced; the stone tablet with the inscription 
of Naram-Sin [of Esnunna] may well have 
reached Kythera as a souvenir or as a piece of 
booty. But if our theory is on the right track, 
then with the utmost reserve we may raise the 
further question, whether Aaptaru(a), Aaptér, 
Ajit may not be brought into direct relation with 
the name of the island Kythera (Koénpa, Kudipn, 
Kuenaln vioos, Kuinpla, Kuénplav viieos; cp. RE 
xii, col, 207). The orientalist must here 
depend for enlightenment on classical philo- 
logists and archaeologists. 

According to Leake (Trs. Royal Soc. Liter., and 
series, vol. iv, 1853, p. 257) the inscription from 
Kythera is on a ‘ small rectangular piece of hard 
white stone ...; its lower surface has deep 
cuttings in it so as to form five half-cylinders.’ 
As the drawing gives the distinct impression that 
the inscription is engraved, it cannot be on 
baked clay, as Pendlebury (7HS, lviii, p. 256) 
suggested. In my opinion the five half-cylinders 
on the under-side indicate that the discoverer 
of the tablet found only the upper half of a stone 
box, the lower half of which, with the corre- 
sponding five half-cylinders, is lost. In the five 
hollow cylinders inside the box precious objects, 
perhaps seal-cylinders, would probably be kept, 

Ernst F. WEipNEr. 

Berlin. 


After the appearance of my remarks on the 
inscription from Kythera (FHS, lviii, p. 256), 
it was immediately pointed out to me by Mr. 
C. J. Gadd of the British Museum that the 
inscription was in cuneiform and in the Akkadian 
language. I was also informed by Mr. A. W. 
Lawrence that it had already translated 
and discussed by E. Unger in Ebert’s Reallexiton, 
In view of the article of Dr. Weidner above, 
which deals with all the questions involved, it 
only remains for me to thank those who have 
given me the information for which I asked. 

Heres Tosas, 

Cambridge. 





Byzantine Pottery.—One of the more compli- 
cated problems that confronts the art student 
to-day is that of maintaining touch with all the 
material relative to the sphere of his own 
researches that is published in numerous 
periodicals. For this reason a short note, 
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referring to a recent article in Ars Jslamica 
(Michigan, 1936, Vol. V, Pr. 1, pp. 55-6) may be 
of service to Byzantinists. In the article, which 
is entitled * Mediaeval Graves in Cyprus" and is 
by Miss du Plat Taylor, associated curator of the 
Nicosia Museum, a quantity of late Byzantine 
pottery is published, Excellent outline drawings 
and photographs are given, and our familiarity 
with these later polychrome sgraffito wares, 
common over the whole Mediterranean world, 
considerably widened. Most important, the 
vessels come from graves, where they were in 
many cases found in association with coins. They 
can thus be definitely dated to quarter centuries or 
even to decades during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Miss Taylor is to be con- 
gratulated on her excavations and on this full 
publication of them. 
D. Tarsor Rice. 
University of Edinburgh. 


A peculiar form of Omega in two sixth-century 
instriptions.—In Mr. Scranton's publication of 
the inscriptions found by the American School at 
Phlius in 1924 (Hep. V, 1936, p. 295 fF.) he 
comments (p. 298) on the unusual form — which 
occurs in no. 2 in the words #3 A2¢A,, & Anf{?eo)}, 
and suggests that it may have been a modifi- 
cation of another letter, as B or % or G, intended 
to represent y. In this connexion, attention may 
be drawn to another example of this letter-form, 
though apparently without the central dots, in an 
inscription from Asproékampo, near Perachora. 
It is given by L. Ross (Arch. Aufs. II, p. 661): 
>POPeDOYTODBMAMA, Apamifcu robe 
ocpo. A facsimile of Ross’ original drawing 
from his diary is also published in JG IV. 414, 
Rohl {G4 18. Forchhammer, who also made a 
copy, (Halcyonia 1857, 14) saw the third letter as 
?, and Le Bas (RA I, t74: Voy. Arch. UT, 
77, pl. IV, no. 6) did not see the first five letters 
at all, while Rohl (loc. cit.), taking Forchhammer’s 
reading as correct, suggested Mav]§pomiAou +ré8e 
oGpe. RKurchhotf (Geschichte? p. 88) gives Ross’ 
facsimile without commenting on the form 
of the third letter, and in the fourth edition 
mentions the inscription without giving the 
facsimile, ; ere 

That Ross himself was convinced that this form 
was on the stone, and was intentional, is shown 
his attempts (loc. cit.) at connecting it with 
other similar signs from the Greek and other 
alphabets! The name Dropides occurs else- 





' Two other possible instances of this form are 
(i) Meritt, Corintk VIII p. 147, no. 267. The pro- 





where, in Athens and Euboea (see Pape-Benseler, 
Grech. Eigennamen third ed., p. 325; to his 
references may be added Marmor Parium |. 50, 
Dropides Archon 644/93; JG XII, 9, 56, no. 88, 
on a lead tablet from Styra). 

It may therefore be suggested, since Ross is 
presumably to be trusted, that the form + in the 
Phlius inscription stands for w, not y, the verb 
being then in the optative, with early contraction, 
as Professor Buck suggested (Hesp. V, 1936, p. 
238, note 1); and that this peculiar form of the 
@ Was In existence in this district during the early 
part of the sixth century, possibly as the invention 
of one particular stone-cutter, who may have been 
responsible for both the Phlius and the Asprdé- 
kampo inscriptions. 


Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 


Churches at Bosra and Samaria-Sebaste.— 
In his notice of the above paper in the last 
number of the 7HS, p. 207, the reviewer makes 
one remark which 1s likely to pepetuate an old 
error. *In 1909, he writes, * Butler found the 
base of a composite pier "etc. What I wrote was 
that * there was no trace of any [such] pier and it 
is evident that he [Butler] made some mistake 
when he was working up his notes in America * 
(of. cu., p. 8). The point is crucial, and in a 
previous account of the church I published 
photographs to show that the pier mever can 
have existed: see the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Quarterly Statement for January 1936, Plate IT. 

Jj. W. CrowFoor. 


L. H. JEFFERY. 


A Repertory of Egyptian Gods,—Professor 
Thomas A. Brady, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri, U.5.A., has recently 
published privately a repertory of statuary and 
figured monuments relating to the cult of the 
Egyptian Gods. He desires to make his collec- 
tion as complete as possible before eventual 
publication of the photographs. Copies of the 
repertory are available free of charge. Those 
interested in the subject are requested to send 
any information bearing upon the materials, as 
well as photographs of pieces. Prompt payment 
will be made for photographs and for any other 
expense involved. 


venance of this inscription would seem to indicate 
some connexion, but the inscription itself has not yet 
been dated or deciphered. I owe this reference to 
Mr. Tod. (ii) Olympia V, p. 59, no. 24, a fragment of a 
bronze tablet. Here the Ois doubled, }, in two cases 
but these instances may well be mistakes due to the 
slipping of the instrument. 
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Berlin 1939.—The Sixth International Congress 
of Archacology will take place in Berlin from 
the 21st to the 27th of August. 

In ac with the tradition established 
in previous congresses, emphasis will be laid 
chiefly on Greek and Roman cultures and on 
their origins and dissemination; in other words, 
on the Mediterranean countries and such 





NOTES 
Sixth International Congress of Archaeology. . 


others as were under Roman influence, covering 
the period from the earliest connection with the 
ancient Orient to late Antiquity, 

The management of the Congress is under 
the direction of the Archiiologisches Institut des 
Deutschen Reiches. Requests for information 
and enrolments should be sent to the VL 
International Congress of Archaeology, Maien- 
strasse 1, Berlin W. 62. 
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Prosymna, the Helladic Settlement preceding 
the Argive Herasum. Hy Cari W. 
BLeces with a chapter by E. P. Brecen. 
Pp. xxvi-+- 48; 731 figs., 52 plans, § coloured 
pls. Cambridge: University Press, 1997. 
£7 78. od. 

During his visit to the Argive Heracum, 
Pausanias learned that the area south of the 
sanctuary was called Prosymna. This name, 
with its significant pre-Greek suffix, may well 
have belonged to the former prehistoric town, 
and makes a very suitable tithe for a book 
describing remains which antedate the Hellenic 
period. 

The project of excavating those remains was 
conceived long ago by Dr. Hoppin, who had 
made a study of the pottery brought to light 
during Sir Charles Walston’s campaigns. 
Though prevented from taking an active part 
in the new venture of the American School, 
Dr. Hoppin supplied the funds, and his wife 
supplemented them after his death. Professor 
Blegen’s three seasons’ work was completed in 
1928; the manuscript was finished by rq3r: 
but various circumstances deferred publication 
and finally caused the book to come into the 
competent hands of the Cambridge University 
Press. Such in brief is the story of a dig which, 
subject to unforseen delays, has nevertheless 
been fortunate in its friends, its excavator and 
its publisher, 

‘ Prosymna,’ as presented to us, comsists 
chietly of tombs, the most remarkable being 
the Late MHelladic chamber-tombs, _fifty- 
two in number. These, combined with the 
examples uncovered by Professor Wace at 
Mycenae and by Professor Persson at Dendra, 
provide comprehensive evidence concerning 
burial customs in the Argolid, and a fine series 
of vases, weapons, jewellery and other objects 
buried with the dead. Professor Blegen’s careful 
and thorough account will be welcomed not 
only for the sake of what he has found, but as an 
exposition of his precise and scientific technique. 

Mycenae and the Heracum, as one would 
expect, follow the same practices, such as the 
arrangements for the disposal of earlier imter- 
ments when funerals occurred in the family 
vault, fumigation, ceremonies in connexion 
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with the closing of the chamber, methods of 
constructing chamber and dromos. How far 
these practices are common elsewhere may be 
learned from the commentary in Professor Wace’s 
report in Archaeologia Ixxxii; and both authors 
draw from the distribution and character of 
the tombs they have examined some valuable 
inferences as to the nature of the community 
and its social conditions. 

The number of burials shows that an extensive 
population occupied the region in the Late 
Helladic period, and a flourishing one in Middle 
Helladic times. Ruins of their settlement are, 
it is true, scanty; but that must be owing to 
its position, partly on rocky ground and partly 
beneath the Greek sanctuary. Here too lived 
an Early Helladic people, whose graves are 
still to seck. On the other hand, no home 
can be assigned to the Neolithic folk, who have 
left traces of their sepulchral rites on the 
SSUROVESHING hills: nor is this surprising, for, 

as Professor Blegen point out, Early Hellacic 
towns and villages in this part of the country 
seldom lic above Neolithic habitations, and the 
break in continuity seems complete. 

It is with the Neolithic wares that the 
description of pottery begins. Though 
represented chiefly from fragments, they are 
of peculiar interest, having not many counter- 
parts as yet in southern Greece, where this 
culture is still a comparatively recent discovery. 
The Middle Helladic vases play an important 
part, since they help to illustrate the continuity 
of certain vase-forms which survive till the end 
of the Bronze Age. Native tradition combining 
with Cretan influence has produced the rich 
and varied Late Helladic styles; and one dwells 
with pleasure on the passages which analyse 
the ancestry of shapes and the origin of motives, 
an illuminating contribution to Mycenaean 
ceramics. The shapes would, however, have 
been better understood had Professor Blegen 
consistently avoided the term * amphora,” with 
its definite implication and classical associations, 
when referring to the three-handled jars, 

Among the other antiquities, the swords and 

» Which include a captivating dagger 
‘laid with dolphins, merit the attention of all 
who specialise in weapons. A report on the 
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composition of metals might have been given 
in connexion with this chapter; or, at any rate, 
an assurance that the earlier weapons and 
implements are not copper. The terracotta 
figures are amusing, both by reason of their 
typology and because Professor Blegen has 
grounds for thinking that they accompanied 
child-burials: still more engaging are the 
miniature chariots and furniture. Mrs. Blegen, 
in her admirable treatise on the jewellery, has 
made good use of the Cretan and mainland 
parallels, though a reference to Lucas’ helpful 
book, Ancient Egyptian Materials, would have 
imposed caution in attributing malachite beads 
to Egypt. 

A prominent aspect of tomb-ligging is, of 
course, the examination of the human remains; 
but anthropologists will not need to be reminded 
that a selection of bones and crania from the 
Heracum has been dealt with by Professor 
Fiirst in connexion with other material from the 
Argolic. 

Reading is much facilitated by the scheme 
of reproducing photographs and drawings as 
consecutive * figures,’ more or less in the order in 
which they are mentioned; only the coloured 
plates, two drawings and the larger plans (the 
latter surveyed and beautifully drawn by Miss 
Cox) being separated. Thus pictures of tombs 
and tomb-groups are conveniently juxtaposed. 
If some of the views are on too small a scale, 
we cannot complain, for all are useful; and the 
general arrangement and appearance of the 
publication is such as to render it a model for 
future ventures and a subject for congratulation 


to the author and the Press. W. Lams. 
Deux Epées d'Apparat. (Ecole Francaise 


d'Athénes: Etudes Crétoises, V.) 
F. Caarourmer. Pp. 62; 21 pl. 
Geuthner, 1938. 1:20_/Fs. 

The present report is a sumptuous presentation 
of the two swords of bronze found during the 
supplementary excavations of 1936 at Mallia. 
They lay below the plaster floor of the later 
Palace which dates from the beginning of MM 
III 4, in a stratum containing sherds of MM I 
fabric, some of them at least contemporary with 
the MM II pottery of Knossos and Phaistos. Of 
one sword the blade alone remained. Of the 
other much of the gold covering from the hilt and 
pommel survived. The lower side of the 
pommel was decorated with a human figure 
which bends backwards in a complete circle, like 
an acrobat. 

‘The blades are round-shouldered and resemble 
that from the isolated deposit at Isopata which 


By 


Paris: 
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has been dated with practical certainty to MM 
Ill é. Forsome reason, however, the author has 
reconstructed the whole weapon as a horned 
sword. This type does not appear in Crete until 
LMI 4, though it makes an earlier appearance on 
the mainland in the Shaft Graves at Mycenae. 
It is the result of turning up the edges of the 
shoulders of the blade itself into flanges. No 
example occurs of a horned sword in which the 
horns are part of the hilt alone. This is natural 
since it is a form of guard and, as the hilt consists 
merely of ivory or bone covered with gold, it 
would offer little protection without a solid core 
of metal. The fact that, as the author suggests, 
the present example may be a dress-sword, not 
for actual use, makes no difference. No frag- 
ment of the hilt shows any justification for 
restoring the horns, and this sword cannot be 
used as an argument for the priority of Crete 
over the mainland in the manufacture of such 
weapons. Allthe evidence points the other way, 

According to the circumstances of their 
discovery their latest possible date is the end of 
MM III «a. Were it not for the purity of the 
stratum one would have preferred to date them 
to MM III 6 or even as late as LM I a, a period 
which provides the closest analogies to the figure. 
Can they possibly have formed part of a founda- 
tion deposit of the second Palace ? 

Fine as the objects are they are hardly worthy 
of a full-length memoir, particularly when we are 
still awaiting the final publication of all the 
important material since 1936. Twenty-one 
plates seem an excessive allowance—not even the 
head of Nefertiti received the honour of that royal 
salute! And the excursus into the attitude of 
acrobats throughout the ages which occupies 
twelve of the sixty-two pages 1s surely irrelevant 
in an excavation report if not to the object itself. 

In conclusion. Our first needs are definitive 
reports of the whole excavation of Mallia. When 
these have been produced it will be time for the 
luxurious publication of individual objects. No 
single find has the right to hold up a whole army 
of equally important evidence. 

But it would be ungrateful to end without 
mention of a most charming dedication. 

J. D. S. Penpresury. 


Ancient Cyprus. By Sraxtey Casson. Pp. 
xu + 214; 16 pls. London: Methuen and 
Co., 1998. 7s. Ga. 

This book is intended to orientate the reader in 
Cypriote archacology, but it is so full of mistakes 
and maccuracies, and shows such lack of first- 
hand knowledge of the material, that the orienta- 
tion given is very misleading. I regret that I 
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have to draw attention to the work of the 
Swedish Cyprus Expedition in connexion with a 
mention of the shortcomings of Casson’s book, 
but that is unavoidable because many of his 
misinterpretations and defective knowledge of 
the material are connected with his quotations 
of the publications of that expedition. It is 
impossible to point out all the mistakes within the 
scope of this review, and I must therefore confine 
myself to some examples. 

Casson says, p. 20: “No mention of pre- 
Bronze Age culture is made in Gjerstad's Studies 
on Prehistoric Cyprus, published as recently as 
1926." On p. 1 note 1 of the work quoted we 
read: * The only Stone Age remains hitherto 
found ... are treated separately in Svenska 
Orientsdllskapets Arsbok, 1925, p. 5 s¢q.; will also 
appear in the Antiguaries Journal, London, 1926." 
Casson continues, p. 21: * That earlier workers 
should have failed to detect Neolithic sites and 
artefacts is odd enough, but that the elaborate 
Swedish expedition which set forth to identify all 
possible sites and periods should have failed 
is still stranger. The Swedish expedition has 
‘excavated three Stone Age sites: at Petra tou 
Limniti,! Lapithos,? and Kythrea." Casson 
asserts that the material of the Early Bronze Age 
is only provided by tombs because * no habita- 
tion-site has yet been excavated” (p. 27), but 
habitation-sites from the period in question have 
been excavated both at Alambra and Kalopsida.* 
It is declared that ‘no sanctuary of the period 
(i.e., Late Gypriote IT) has been found’ (p. 62), 
but a sanctuary of this period has been found at 
Ajios Jakovos.* The beginning of Late Cypriote 
is assigned to 1500 3.c., though we know that 
pottery from this period was imported to Egypt 
about 100 years earlier, and is found together 
with Cycladic vases contemporary with MM ITT 
and LM 1I.* Pottery from the Late Bronze Age 
is dated 200 years too late.’ Casson lacks 
fundamental knowledge about the development 
of the Iron Age. "Tombs from the Archaic period 





1 Swed. yp. Exp. i, pp. 1 ff. Casson mentions this 
site as Neolithic (pp..21 f.); his statement above is 
therefore the more surprising. 

2 Op. at., pp. 13 ff. | 

3 Op. ct., pp. 277 ff. The excavations at Lapithos 
and Kythrea are also mentioned by Casson (p. 22), 
but on account of his defective knowledge of the 
material he has not observed they are Neolithic. 

* Stud. on Preh. Crp. pp. 19 fF 

' Sued. Cyp. Exp. i, pp. 356 ff. 

© Stud. on Prek. Cyp. p. 353- 

? E.g., the typical White Slip pottery is said not to 
precede the Mycenacan ware of the Amarna type 
(p. 41), but cf. Stud. on Preh. Cyp. pp. 277 EF. 
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are assigned to the Early Iron Age®; artefacts 
from the end of the Geometric and the Archaic 
periods are said to date from the beginning of the 
Iron Age *; Archaic pottery is considered to be 
the origin of Geometric vases,”* etc. No satis 
factory excavation is said to have been carried out 
on a habitation-site with stratified levels from the 
Bronze Age and the Iron Age (p. 142), but 
excavations of this kind have been carried out 
at Ajia Trim, Kition, and Idalion.". Casson 
states that the Bronze Age settlement on the 
western acropolis of Idalion “was occupied in 
Classical times as a sanctuary of Anait-Athena * 
(p. 54), but the sanctuary in question 
goes back to the Geometric period, fHour- 
ished in the Archaic period, was destroyed at 
the end of that and never rebuilt."* Doric 
architecture 1s said to be completely absent on the 
island (p. 162), whereas the truth is that several 
specimens of Doric architecture have been 
found.” Casson asserts that no Cypriote 
votive sculpture represents the deity worshipped 
(p. 184), but many small votive sculptures 
representing Herakles were found in the temple 
of Melkart-Herakles at Kition, and votive 
sculptures representing Athena and Apollon in 
the temple of Athena and Apollon Lykios at 
Mersinaki, to mention only two instances. 
Voum is identified with Aipeia (p. 190, 
n. 5) which we know existed at the time of 
Solon’s visit to Cyprus, but Vouni was un- 
inhabited before 500 p.c." In order to make 
it probable that there was a movement of 
people from Cyprus to Cilicia in late Mycenaean 
times, Casson states that Amphilochos died in 
Soli in Cyprus (p. 118), but the Soli referred to 


' £g., Tomb 5 from Amathus (p. 65), cf. Steed. 
Gyp. Exp. 11, p. 26. 

« E.g., the characteristic pottery of the ‘ circle 
style’ is assigned to the beginning of the Geometric 
period (p. 159), but it does not appear before the 
end of that period and is common in the Archaic 
period; the * Red Bucchero’ class, which is said to 
be common 1000-00 B.c. (p. 192), is not earlier than 
850 a.c. and is not common earlier than 7o0 f#.c., 
etc. 

10 P92: The barrel-shaped vases which appear 
already in Cypro-Geometric I are supposed to have 
developed from the * bird-oinochoai,’ which are 
Archaic. 

1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. oi, pp. 450 F.; Gye ff; iii, pp. 


12 Op. cit. ii, pp. 625, 627 f. 
13 Jeffery, Historic mon. of Crp. p. 382; Swed. Cyp. 
Exp. vii, pp. 579 f. 

M4 Die Antike, ix, 274: Acta Inst. Rom. Regni Suec-. ii, 
p. 150; Stoel. Crp. Exp. i, p. 286. 
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is Soli in Cilicia.’ He considers (p. 194) 
Cypro-Greck sculptures from the end of the 
6th century 8.c., or even from the beginning 
of the 5th century B.c. to be contemporary with 
proto-Cypriote sculptures as Ajia Irini No. 
2106 -- 2103, which cannot be later than 580- 
570 8.C., in view of the stratigraphic evidence of 
the excavation.* In a proto-Cypriote head, 
which must also be earlier than 4570 B.c., he 
thinks it is permissible to see a portrait of 
Cambyses (p. 185). He thinks that the earliest 
sculptures show East-Greek influence (pp. 188 
ff.) and, consequently, overlooks the large 
group of proto-Cypriote sculptures which be- 
gin the series of Cypriote plastic art.2_ And 
the misleading statement that ‘ sculpture in the 
round ceased to be Cypriote’* (p. 201) during the 
Roman period is only to be explained by his 
ignorance of the sculptures from the Roman 
temples at Soli! As all these errors, due to a 
lack of a thorough knowledge of the archaco- 
logical and literary evidence, enter a3 arguments 
into Casson's conclusions, these must therefore be 
considered as very unreliable. 

Casson's theories on the Mycenaean coloniza- 
tion of Cyprus are not supported by archaeo- 
logical and anthropological evidence, but a dis- 
cussion of this problem here would take too 
much space and I must therefore refer to Vol. 
IV of Swed. Cyp. Exp. 

The quotations are sometimes very careless. 
A typical example (p. 119): Casson says that 
there was a longer history to the Mycenaean 
development of Cilicia than I would admit, and 
proves this by drawing attention to the legend 
of Bellerophon and the earlier Hellado-Cilician 
pottery. In RA 1934, p. 201, quoted by C., I 
say: * There is the legend of Bellerophon to be 
connected with the earlier Mycenacan and 
Hellado-Cilician pottery *, 1.2. 1 have expressed 
exactly the opinion which C. criticizes me for 
not having expressed. Numerous other in- 
ices of the author's carelessness could be 
cited (cp. his identification of the incomplete 
word Kir... on p. 130 with Kurion, and on 

p- 144 with Kerynia) and it is much to be re- 
gretted that there are 50 many mistakes in what 
is clearly designed as a book for the general 
reader. 

In the preface of his book (p. vi) Casson lauds 
Myres’ contributions to Cypriote archacology. 





1 Strabo, xiv, pp. 5, 17- 
* Swed. Cyp. Exp. ii, pp. 813 ff. 


° Die Antike, ix, pp. 270 ff; cf. AA, 1936, pp. 
gt ff. 


* Westholm, The Temples of Soli, Stockholm, 1936. 
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Everyone will acknowledge Myres’ pioneer work. 
When Casson continue that his book has by no 
means superseded what Myres did, this is not the 
whole truth. His book has done less than that. 
In comparison with Myres’ work it is a step 
backwards, 

Ervarn GyERSTAD, 


Altdorische Bildwerkein Korfu. By G. Kopex- 
WALDT. Pp. 27; 38 pl Berlin: Gebr. 
Mann, 1938. AA. 7.50. 

This little book, on primitive Doric archi- 
tecture and sculpture as revealed by the finds at 
Corfu, will form a companion piece to the full 
publication of the excavations, which is now in 
preparation. The illustrations are gol half- 
tones, with a line reconstruction of the Gorgon 
fagade. The essay ought to be widely read, 
because it is remarkable for the lucid expression 
of fine aesthetic appreciation and important 
generalisations. Its basic theory is that Greek 
art began when the Peloponnesians invented 
the Doric stone temple and its sculptural 
decoration, but that the spacious tolonnade is a 
non-Greck feature, taken over from the Illyrians 
or from the native Italians. It might be argued 
however that, just as the plainer form of temple, 
with a porch but without side-colonnades, 
reproduces the town house of the Heroic Age, 
so the complex form may imitate a country house 
equipped with lean-to sheds for the purposes of 
the farm; and these prototypes of side-colonnades 
would naturally have varied in width according 
to what they were intended to shelter. In Italy 
carts may have largely taken the place of the 
pack-animals of Greece, as is the case nowadays. 

A. W. Lawrence. 


Viergespanne in Vorderansicht. By G.HaAFNEr. 
Pp. viii +- 133; 3 pl., 9 text-figures. Berlin: 
Junker and Dinnhaupt, 1936. JM. 6.90. 

Dr. Hafner’s title is carefully chosen and 
includes the representation of frontal quadrigae 
in graphic and relief work and also, in so far as 
they can be viewed from in front, the free- 
standing groups of sculpture. The first part 
eovers the archaic period. Here the frontal 
view appears early in the sixth century, our first 
example being on a Middle Corinthian cup 

(no. 4), and quickly becomes popular, at least 

in Athens: of the 130 vases listed, five are 

Corinthian, five Chalcidian, the rest Attic. The 

type shows no substantial change or develop- 

ment: all four horses are strictly frontal, the 
inner inwards, their hooves firmly on the 


ly 
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ground, though the display of hind legs is 
optional, Only the rendering of detail changes: 

Hafner examines the musculature of the chests 
of the horses, and by it tests various attributions 
of Attic b.f, vases and suggests others. Generally 
his observations seem sound, though perhaps he 
takes too little notice of other criteria. The type 
is alien to rf. and, while it continues in 
contemporary b.f., is found only in the curious 
compromise of no. 56. The origin or renascence 
of the type Hafner tentatively assigns to Corinth. 
But he gives too much importance to a seal- 
stone (no. 142, Fig. 9) ascribed to the Geometric 
period: if it is really Geometric, there is yet no 
evidence of a tradition continuing to the sixth 
century. The interpretation of these groups 1s 
not always clear, especially in the late b.f style, 
where types are often meaningless. It seems 
simply to be an alternative to the more frequent 
side view. Hafner's theory that in the earliest 
versions the frontal chariot was unoccupied is 
flimsy; and certainly the comparison with 
chariots in side view is against it. Hafner lists 
the recorded quadriga of free sculpture, which 
he reasonably considers as having been placed 
to be seen primarily from in front, and therefore 
argues that in painting and sculpture a similar 
artistic problem naturally and independently 
led to a similar solution. This is surcly right, 
despite Lowy and Deonna. 

On classical vases and reliefs the archaic type 
continues: the team is rigidly frontal, though 
sometimes breaking inte,a gallop or even rearing. 
At the same time perspective is introduced and 
results in what Hafner calls the * gesprengte’ 
scheme, where the horses are diverging strongly. 
Of each form there are few extant classical and 
no Hellenistic examples, though Hafner infers 
that the type survived from its re-emergence on 
coins of the second century a.p. and from 
parallels in Indian sculpture under Hellenistic 
influence. For free-standing quadrigae in these 
periods Hafner has collected much literary and 
some archacological evidence. He considers 
that the archaic scheme continued with a 
greater liveliness of pose, and strongly rejects 
reconstructions which introduce the ‘ ges- 
prengte” development. He argues that the 
group gradually ceased to be a dedication for 
victory in the chariot race (or in war) and 
became rather a sign of the dedicator’s social 
status. This is a useful section and carefully 
argued: the claim that Lysippus introduced 
the galloping team seems, however, insecure. 

The last chapter is brief and summarises the 
history of the type to the nineteenth century. 
The ‘gesprengte’ team of some modern 
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triumphal arches is, we learn, due to a mis- 
understanding of ancient sources. 

Dr. Hafner’s conclusions, without being 
sensational, are generally sound. The material 
is carefully collected and of an enviable 
compass. 

R. M. Coox 


Tierplastik; Bildwerke aus finf Jahr- 
tausenden. By Cart Biiimer. 140 figs. 
Leipzig: Pantheon-Verlag, 1938. RM. 7.50. 

In 1933 the Berlin museums arranged an 
exhibition of animal sculptures of all ages in 
their different departments, and Dr. Blimel 
published an illustrated catalogue Ttenplastik 
aus fiinf Fahriausenden, Bildwerke aus den Staathehe 
Museen zu Berlin, comprising 48 plates in 
collotype, without text. His new book is the 
enlarged edition of the former, with 110 plates 
in halftone of larger ‘size, a short preface 
addressed to amateurs, and notes with facts. 
The standard of reproduction, on the whole, 
is high; in many cases new photographs or 
better prints have been used, and the opposite 
is rare. The arrangement in this zoo is not 
very clear: the sequence of the animals is often 
pell-mell, neither zoological nor chronological. 
I should not like to criticise the choice: each 
one of us has his pets, and some of these are 
welcome, unpublished or little known. Seventy- 
six items out of 140 are the property of the 
Berlin museums; this is easily explained by the 
genesis of the book, but it ought not to be so in 
a work which is no longer an exhibition 
catalogue. Only 35 animals out of 140 are 
post-antique or exotic: here the selection 1s 
necessarily casual and far from representing 
these periods adequately. 

A few suggestions for the next edition: No. 
39: the date is not *7th-6th century,’ but 
sth-ath, if not 4th; the measurements in the 
notes are erroneous; there is no justification 
for figuring these rather unrepresentative bone 
animals because they are in Berlin, in a book 
which illustrates Scythian animal style by four 
pieces; one would prefer to see the Kelermes 
lioness or any other good piece instead. No. 
go: the date ‘7th-Gth century’ for the 
Kastromskaja stag i beyond discussion: see 
K. Schefold, ESA xii, p. 96. No. 58, 59: hardly 
* 6th-sth century,’ but probably second quarter 
of the fifth: see AM 57, 1992, p. 6, note 1. 
No. 136: why not figure Mr. Oscar Raphael's 

‘original’ instead of the 18th-century copy? 

It would be unfair to compare Dr. Bhimel’s 
book with Miss Richter’s Animals in Greek 
Sculpture, the only learned and indispensable 
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study on the subject; it is an unpretentious, 
excellent picture-book—useful both to amateurs 
and to scholars. P. JACOBSTHAL. 


Sizilische Dachterrakotten. By W. Darsow. 
Pp. 118. Berlin: K. & R. Hoffman, 
1936. 

This excellent work gives a comprehensive and 
singularly lucid description of the Sicilian roof- 
terracottas, based on personal inspection, and 
draws definite and convincing conclusions about 
their classification, evolution, and dating. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate its importance 
for the study of carly Doric architecture. 

Darsow begins (I) with a catalogue, listed 
under nineteen Sicilian sites and two on the 
mainland (Delphi and Olympia), with the addi- 
tion of pieces of unknown provenance and of 
pieces that are evidently Italian imports. He 
then (IT) examines the material under the head- 
ing “‘Types" (antefixes, simas, metopes, ctc.), 
and after that (IIT) discusses the general roof- 
forms, which he classifies as (i)* Traufplattendach’ 
(i) * Traufsimendach' and (iii) * Anthemiecn- 
dach ’ (the best-known example of which is the 
roof of temple C at Sclinus), Next (IV) he con- 
siders the relationship of the Sicilian forms to 
those of the mainland, and finally (V) deals with 
the relative and absolute dates. There are no 
illustrations, but Darsow gives full references to 
earlier publications (there is a good biblio- 
graphy), and much of his argument can be 
followed by the help of Mrs. Van Buren’s 
Archaw Fictile Revetments in Sicily and Magna 
Graecia. 

A work so packed with matter cannot be 
summarised, but a few of his conclusions may be 
indicated. All the terracottas lie between Goo 
and goo p.c. At the very beginning lie a very 
few purely mainland types (especially roof A at 
Gela and a sima from Grammichele in the 
province of Catania, which are respectively 
Laconian and Corinthian). Purely Sicilian 
types, both ‘Traufplattendach’ and *‘ Traufsi- 
mendach,’ start in the second quarter of the sixth 
century, but the former drives out the latter and 
alone lasts through the fifth century: after 400 
B.C. Sicily imported her roof-terracottas from 
Tarentum. 

The Sicilian types, which are extremely 
individual, are not a local evolution from the 
types originally brought from the mainland, but 
appear to be profoundly influenced by the 
Corinthian West, especially Gorcyra, Calydon, 
Thermon, etc. Darsow rejects the theory of 
direct Rhodian influence, and thinks Campanian 
influence slight and local. 
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The detailed discussions are often very interest- 
ing and important, especially, perhaps, in 
connection with metopes and pediments (pp. 57 ff. 
and g2 ff.). It may be noted that Darsow 
accepts the view that all the terracottas of C at 
Selinus are contemporary and original, and 
assigns the temple to the last quarter of the sixth 
century. D. S. Ropertson. 


Excavations at Olynthus. Part VIII: The 
Hellenic House. By D. M. Rosinson and 
J. W. Granam. Pp. xxi+ 370; 110 pl. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press (London, 
Humphrey Milford), 1938. 9 7s. Gd. 

The extreme interest of Olynthus for the 
history of Greek domestic architecture is uni- 
versally recognised, and in this excellent volume 
Professor David M. Robinson and Dr, J. Walter 
Graham, an architectural expert, present the 
results of the excavation of the residential district. 
For a comprehensive treatment of the whole 


subject we must turn to Robinson’s recent RE 


article * Prihistorische und griechische Hauser,’ 
which brings up to date Fiechter's ‘ Haus’ article 
of 1912, but this book too contains a valuable 
selection of comparative material, both literary 
and archacological 

The importance of the site of course depends 
largely on its assumed abandonment shortly 
after Philip's destruction in 348 a.c.: the first 
seventeen pages are devoted to a successful 
vindication of this contention. 

The rest of the book falls into two main 
divisions, first description of the quarter and of a 
number of individual houses, and second general 
and detailed consideration of the house-types, in 
plan and construction, and an account of such 
equipment as cisterns, pithoi, millstones, etc. 
The book contains several special discussions and 
tabulations (for instance a full list and descrip- 
tion of the important pebble mosaics), and it is 
well indexed, At the end are more than a 
hundred good plates, partly photographs, partly 
plans and drawings. 

It is needless to summarise the results, which 
preceding publications have made familiar in a 
general way to all students of the subject, The 
Olynthus houses tend to conform to a definite 
‘pastas’ or ‘pastas-peristyle ' type. which is 
illuminatingly discussed: Robinson argues 
forcibly that this is likely to have been also the 
type of the Athens of Aristophanes and Plato. 
Its chief characteristics are the large portico on 
the north side of the court and the specialised 
‘andron.” The kitchens also are well preserved 
and striking. ‘The chief deficiency of the site is 
the very small height to which walls are pre- 
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served, but a good deal can be cautiously inferred 
about the upper storey. 

The literary material is judiciously used, but a 
few slips should be corrected. On p. 156 the 
suggestion that the encaustic paintings at Tanagra 
(FAG ii, p. 257) were in the porches seems to 
be a misunderstanding: on p. 205 n. 88 the 
Demosthenic xorpoaveay bmotédra are likelier to 
have dealt with refuse-heaps than with domestic 
latrines: the scholiast on Orestes 14.48 ff. seems to 
be innocent of the suggestion about exedras 
attributed to him on p. 209 n. 102: on p. 236 
n. 11 for * Athens’ read ‘ Plataea.” Finally * not 
yet were there houses built-of-bricks and turned- 
towards-the-sun, {p. 145) is at best an unlucky 
rendering of notte thivéupels Sopous mpoorioug feay 
in PY aso f. 

D. S. Ropertson. 


Das Theater zu Sparta (|= Sitzungaberichte 
der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Phil.-Hist. Abt., 1937, Haft 5). 
By H. Burie. Pp. 114; 7 pl. Munich: 
(C,H. Beck, 1937. ALM. 7.50. 

This work falls into two approximately equal 
halves, The first deals with the Sparta theatre, 
the second is concerned with various special 
topics suggested by the earlier discussion. 

Bulle visited Sparta in 1935 with a young 
architect, W. Weyhe, and was allowed to clear 
overgrown portions of the theatre, so that he can 
claim to have checked and even supplemented 
the admirable work of Woodward and De Jong. 
The whole treatment is rather discursive, but 
Bulle’s conclusions are conveniently summarised 
on pp. 49 ff. His interest is largely concentrated 
upon the general history of the theatre area, in 
connection with Spartan cult and upon the 
explanation and dating of certain remains indica- 
tive of mechanical scenic devices. 

Bulle argues that the first celebrations on this 
site were concerned with the graves of Pausanias 
and Leonidas and the stele to the men of Thermo- 
pylae, set up at different dates in the fifth century 
opposite the entrance to the protemenisma of the 
sanctuary of Athena Chalkioikos. The annual 
speeches and games (Pausanias ul.14.1) were 
watched from the slopes of the acropolis. There 
was no real ‘theatre’ till a stone proskenion- 
stage was erected in the Hellenistic period, 
perhaps by Nabis (the well-known passages 
Herodotus vi. 6. 7 and Plutarch Agestlaus 29 are 
explained as referring to the place called Xopds 
in the agora, Pausaniasiii. 11.2). The Hellenistic 
proskenion cut off the grave area from the 
acropolis slope, and this indifference to cult 
reflects the break-up of Spartan tradition. In 
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the time of Augustus, when the marble-faced 
auditorium was erected, piety had revived, and 
no stone skene was built: instead, a wooden 
skene of proskenion type was placed in a skeno- 
theke, which occupied, as Woodward thought, 
the site partly covered by the later nymphacum, 
and which Bulle and Weyhe have further 
uncovered and measured. Bulle developes his 
theory (anticipated by Dérpfeld) that the 
channelled stones which have been so puzzling 
were designed to act a5 tram-rails for running the 
wooden skene, on Hanged wheels, in and out of 
the skenotheke. This theory finds fresh support 
in the discovery of one of the stones apparently 
in situ inside the skenotheke. Later the wooden 
skene was burnt. Wespasian and Titus erected on 
the line of the rail-stones an ornamental wall with 
eleven gaps and crowned with statues. The 
agones were now held in the orchestra and 
dramatic shows used a temporary wooden 
pulpitum. The chief later changes perhaps 
belong to the third century—the alteration of 
the ornamental wall into a regular scaena with a 
high stone pulpitum and the construction of the 
nymphacum in the ruins of the skenotheke. 

How far this complicated scheme will resist 
criticism no arm-chair critic—perhaps, indeed, 
no one but Mr. Woodward—can judge. The 
explanation of the channelled stones seems 
plausible. 

The second half of the book consists of four 
appendices. The first elaborately discusses the 
history of wooden stages and developes Bulle’s 
theory that the proskenion type of theatre is 
based on an old tradition of wooden structures 
for musical performances. The second examines 
the use of tram-rails in antiquity and after reject- 
ing much preserves a small residue. The third 
Is a rather adventurous handling of the exostra 
and ekkyklema, while the fourth tries to recon- 
struct, chiefly from Hellenistic reliefs, the 
methods of satyr-play production in the Hellen- 
istic theatre. 

The whole book is a fascinating monument of 
fresh and learned ingenuity and will give all 
students much food for thought. 

D. 5. Rosertson, 


Monumenti della Pittura antica scoperti in 
Italia. Tarquinia, fasc. IL; Le pitture 
della Tomba della Cacciae Pesca. By P. 
Romanetit. Pp. 19; 7 pl. (4 coloured). 
Rome: Libreria dello Stato, 1938. 180 fire. 
The Tomba della Caccia ¢ Pesca, to which the 
second Tarquinian fascicule of the Monumenti 
della Pittura Antica ts devoted, is by reason of its 
subject one of the most attractive of all Etruscan 
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tombs, and the present publication, which offers 
for the first time adequate photographic repro- 
ductions of its paintings, 1s particularly welcome. 

The tomb was discovered in 1873 and 
published in AfdI soon after. It consists of two 
chambers; round the walls of the first runs a 
frieze of dancers amongst stylised trees, and of the 
second fishermen and fowlers. The pediments 
on the further wall of each chamber are well 
preserved; the first shows a hunting scene, the 
second a banquet. Otherwise the state of 
preservation is not very good, but, as seems to 
be usual in this series, the text-figures repro- 
duce the water-colour copies of the pictures 
made soon after the discovery of the tomb, from 
which details now lost can at times be supplied. 

Romanelli comments at some length on one 
noteworthy feature of the decorations—their 
unity of design, a single theme for all four walls of 
cach room rather than a different one for each, or 
as was more usual, one for the side walls and 
another for the end. This unity is very 
noticeable in the second chamber, where the sea 
runs in unbroken line right round the room. 
The seascape here presents something quite 
unusual in Etruscan, or for that matter in Greek, 
art, and for any sort of a parallel we must turn to 
Crete or Egypt. The artist has found a special 
attraction in the sea, the rocks with their bands 
of blue and red, the flying birds and the leaping 
fish: the human element is given a subordinate 
réle, as we can see from the small scale of the 
men in the boats. Here his work must be called 
highly successful; in the pedimental designs, 
where the human element plays a much larger 
part, he is less at home—the figures are 
crowded and there is too much filling ornament. 

In style the paintings resemble fairly closely 
those of the two earlier tombs (Leonesse and 
Vasi Dipinti), published in the first fascicule of 
this series. The bird and dolphin border of the 
former and the dancers and vases of the latter 
find parallels in the present tomb, but on the 
whole there is a greater stylistic affinity with 
the main of early fifth-century tombs, like 
the Tomba del Vecchio (cf. the banquet scenes) 
and the Tomba del Barone. Consequently 
Romanelli prefers to date the Tomba della 
Caccia a decade or so after Leonesse and Vasi 
Dipinti (placed by Ducati about 530 and 520) 
and puts it to the end of the century. The 
earlier dating, favoured by Weege and others, is 
now generally recognised as putting the tombs 
too far back in the century, and Romanelli's 
date, which is confirmed by the recent researches 
of Pallottino (Adon. Ant. xxxvi), should be 
preferred. 
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The present fascicule is admirably produced 
in every way. The text is concise and accurate, 
the four colour plates superb, and the three in 
monochrome do all that can be done to give 
good photographic reproductions of not too well 
preserved wall-paintings. For special mention 
I would single out Colour-plate D, showing a 
al of the right-hand wall of the inner 
chamber: the fishermen have been eliminated, 
and we see only birds and dolphins, as fine a 
piece of pure decorative art as one could ask for. 
Such publications as these should do a great deal 
to stimulate Etruscan studies in this country, 
where at the moment they are rather neglected. 

A. D. TRENDALL. 


Les Vases Archaiques d' Histria. By MARCELLE 
F. Lawurmo. Pp. 3975; 7 pl, 341 text- 
figures. Bucarest: Fundatia Regele Carol I, 
1938, Ler 250. 

Mme. Lambrino has carned our warmest 
thanks by this first volume on the pottery from 
Histria. This is the first scientific account of 
archaic finds from the Pontus, and so especially 
valuable. Parvan discovered the site; but to 
Professor and Mme. Lambrino belongs the 
credit for its excavation, a hard task in so remote 
a place. Much of the site remains untouched, 
and we are fortunate to have this interim 
publication. 

This volume deals with the archaic East 
Greek pottery, except for Bucchero, Clazomenian 
and. piaie vases. Mme. Lambrino has followed, 
with modifications, Miss E. R. Price’s classifica- 
tion, Ch. I gives a short account of the site: 
there was no reliable stratification: no evidence 
of any pre-Greek settlement has been found. 
In Ch. I are general observations on the 
pottery: the preponderance of East Greek 
among the archaic finds is noted. The remaining 
chapters (except VII) treat each of one class of 
pottery: first comes a survey of the class, then 
precise descriptions of selected examples, all 
illustrated. It is mot, however, always clear 
how much has been omitted. 

Ch. ILI describes relief vases, few and un- 
important. In Ch. IV are collected ‘ Ionian 
Bowls’ of Bird, Rosette, Lotus and Eye groups, 
and in Ch. V the * Ionian Cups": both classes 
seem well represented. Ch. VI, much the 
longest, shows the author's thoroughness: it 
deals with the coarser East Greek wares and 1s 
the best contribution yet published to this 
important subject, Perhaps too much stress 15 
laid on the clays, but criticism is difficult. 
Ch. VII is given to letters and other * marks,’ 
sometimes too readily explained: there seem to 
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be dedications to Aphrodite, Ch. VIII contains 
the ‘Rhodian’ (‘ Camiran*"), mainly typical 
pieces reaching back to the late seventh century. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are curious, Nos. 30 and 33 look 
like Aeolian, where the continuous pendants of 
33 are familiar, The loop pattern of no. 34 
is commoner than Mme. Lambrino thinks. In 
no. 56 the objects on the left belong toa 4 = 5 
ornament, as occasionally in the metopes of 
similar dishes from Rhodes. Fig. 262 (no. 58) 
seems rather of a goose, pecking. No, 77, even 
if slipped, is probably Corinthian of about 575. 
The black polychrome fragments, except for 
no. 52, arc too small to be classified satisfactorily. 
Ch. LX is on * Naucratite.” To the ‘A’ style 
belong a number of typical fragments, of which 
no. tt has a band of unjoined lotus flowers and 
buds of pure Fikellura style. No. 16 seems out 
ofplace. Theincisedstyleisrare. The Fikellura, 
in Ch. X, is remarkable, and introduces several 
new motives, ¢.g., no. 7 for the lip, nos. 3 and 25 
for the neck. No. 1, from the shoulder of a 
large amphora, has a file of ill-<drawn comasts, 
apparently learning the goose-step: the head 
ornament should be noted, but the red surely 
represents hair, not caps. The figures show 
incision. (But the present incisions on the 
Altenburg amphora are modern, whatever its 
original state may have been.) No. 2 is a fine 
piece, of the Defennech Lion group, but not one 
of the earliest. No. 3 seems to be mediocre work 
of the Altenburg painter. No. 6 is neat, and the 
omission of crosses might be deliberate. On 
no. 10 there is no reason to suspect a partridge. 
Nos. 12, 13, 28, 29 should belong to the Plain 
Body group. The curving bands of no. 19 can 
be parallelled. No. a2 is Middle ‘ Rhodian.’ 
The object at the top of no. 23 is perhaps rather 
a wing. No. 26, by its coarseness, suggests an 
amphora. For no, 30 one needs a section to 
judge on the shape: the upper ornament might 
well be a cable. Nos. 5 and 31 are probably 
not Fikellura. There are no obviously late pieces. 
The Conclusion follows, and full Appendixes. 
Mme. Lambrino’s arguments are well 
supported, but with some I disagree. I think 
that it would be safer to substitute 610 for 630 
as the earliest demonstrable date for any of the 
pottery. She claims Miletus as the chief producer 
of ‘ Rhodian’? and Fikellura; but without the 
finds from Miletus no one can decide. The 
evidence is little more positive than that for 
‘ Phocaean,’ which she rejects. The attribution 
of * Naucratite * to Clazomenae and its connexion 
with Clazomenian require more cogent reasons : 
the conical foot of the chalice may well be of 
Lydian origin, but many Greek states had 
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contact with Lydia. Mycenaean survivals and 
the ‘Geometric style of Asia Minor,’ though 
often detected in East Geek pottery, still elude 
investigation. 

The descriptions and the classification are 
sound, the illustrations generally adequate, 
the coloured plates good. There are a few 
misprints and slips: «g., pp. 129 and 199, 
‘Tanis’ for ‘Daphnae*; p. 175 no. 24, * Fig. 
118’ for* 119°; pp. 316 n. 4, 3451 19, ° no. 10° 
for‘ no. 9"; pp. 237 no. 4, 316 para. 3, 348 1. 19, 
‘Milet’ for ‘Ephése.’ The style is lucid, the 


price (about 8s.) remarkably cheap. Mme. 
Lambrino’s next volume will be awaited 
eagerly. R. M. Cook. 


fasc. 2=— Bruxelles, Musées HRoyaux 
d'Art et d'Histoire (Cinquantenaire), 
fasc. 2. By F. Mavexce and V. VER- 
HooGEN. Pp. 45; 50 plates. Brussels: 
Musées Royaux, 1937. 26 delgas. 

With this second instalment the great majority 
of the classical vases in Brussels have been 
published in clear if often small photographs, 
with concise and careful descriptions. There are 
also good details of some of the more important 
pieces. 

III Cb: ‘style d'imitation corinthienne’: 
so far so good; but one might go farther: 
these are certainly Etruscan vases. The olpe 
pl. 1, 2 is by the Rosone painter, whom I have 
treated (after Albizzati Vasi del Vaticano pp. 
48-9) in Beazley and Magi Raccolta Guglielmi 
P. 74. 

III E: it would be fair to add that Rumpf 
does not consider pl. 1, 2 and 3 to be actually 
Chalcidian. 

III He, Attic b.f. Since the subject of pl. 15, 3 
is funereal, that of the companion plate pl. 15, 2 
should be so too:—the old father, and a sym- 
pathiser: compare the two middle figures, these 
female, on the Exekias plaque in Berlin 
(Technau, Exekias pl. 15). 

Pl. 16, 5: the foot of the vase is alien. The 
text docs not mention that the faces of the 
Athenian housewives, as well as their figures, 
are very realistic and unornamental. Pl. 19, 3: 
the case should be a flute-case, not a lyre-case. 
Most of the lekythos on pls. 20-21, and on ITT Ja 
pl. 1, are treated by Miss Haspels in her Atic 
Black-figured Lekythoi, and assigned to their 
painters. III He pl, 20, 9, see , p. 60. PI. 
a1, 20, see also Beazley and Magi, Raccolta 
Guglielmi p. 49. 

III Ja, pl. 1, 1: horse-race, with jockeys. 

Ill Ic: Attic r. f. Pl. 10: both cups belong 
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to the Nikosthenes group in the wide sense of the 
term. I think it very doubtful whether the 
Inscription on pl. 10, 2 1s a signature of Skythes— 
or of Sokles. For the style of pl. 10, 2 cf. Louvre 
Goz. Pi. 14: the object is a sandal rather than 
a halter (the authors give the alternative}—or 
rather a pair of sandals. Pl. 15, 1: the sigma 
on the obverse has five strokes. Pl. 15, 3 really 
might have been given a wipe before photo- 
graphing, to remove the modern mouth of the 
warrior. The device is a bull's head, not a 
bucrane. Pl. 16, 9: the name is “HyttAc. PI. 
20, 2: the ingenious interpretation of this as a 
fowling-scene is no doubt correct. Pil. 20, 3: 
cf. the mug Munich A gig. PI. 20, 5b: there isa 
white-ground version of this figure, by the same 
hand, on a Iekythos belonging to Dr. von 
Schoen (Neugebauer, Antiten in deutschem Privat- 
besite pl. 71, 165). 

Til Id: Attic r.f.. Pl. 6, 2: cf. the London 
stemless E aig. Pl.6, 9: by the Koropi painter, 
see my review of the California Corpus pl. 99. 
Pl. 7, 9: other vases of the same type, a variant 
of the ordinary Nolan amphora, and by the 
same artist, the Epimedes painter, are Florence 
4o1o and Berlin 2343. Pl. 8, 6: cf. Cat. d'une 
collection d’antiguités grecques, Athénes 1927 p. 5; 
middle, 4. Pl. g, 3: by the Cassel painter. 
Pl. 10, 1 also recalls the Cassel painter. PI. 
10, 3: by the same, a stamnos in the Vatican 
(Afus. Greg. ii pl. 20, 2) and the bell-krater 
Naples 1768, both with Amazonomachies. PI. 
1, 7: Italiote? Pl. 11, 9 (R415) is not the 
squat Iekythos which I attributed to the Phiale 
painter: that is A2955. This is much later. 

IIt Ie: Attic r. ff. Isn't the knob of pl. 2, 1 
alien? Pl. 3, 1: compare a bell-krater in 
Dresden. 

IV Be: “Etruscan r. f." Pl. 1, 3: on these 
palmette jugs see Beazley and Magi, Raccolfa 
Guglielmi p. gt. Pl. 1, 5 is one of a numerous 
class (¢.g., Naples Mfon. Lincet 22 pl. 109, 5, 
from Cumae; Michigan 2584, CV pl. 38: 
Copenhagen 965 and 366, from Cumae, CV 
pl. 231, 8 and g; Oxford; etc.) which is not 
Etruscan, but Italiote, doubtless Campanian 
Greek: a very large specimen, from Nola, in the 
British Museum (F 507: Bull. 1845 p. 19) is 
covered with sabi inscriptions, not incised, but 
fired on. Pl. 1, 7: a tympanon rather than a 
shield, 

IV Db and IV f: Apulian and Lucanian. 
The authors have not been able to consult the 
recent works of Trendall. IV Db pl. 4, 1 seems 
Athe; Pl. 4,2 and pl. 4, 3 belong to the Amykos 
group. IW F pl. 1, 5 is Attic; pl. 1, 9 is by the 
Dolon painter (Trendall Frit. Vasen, no. 248, 
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with a different interpretation); pl. 2, 1 is by 
the Slave painter, one of the chief Lucanians: cf. 
for example the Munich vase Jacobsthal Die 
melischen Reliefs, p. 88. 

If I may hark back to the Makron cup 
Brussels R 264 (CV I11 1c pl. 2, 1): a fragment in 
Villa Giulia gives the missing part of the pointed 
amphora under the handle, and another the 
calyx-krater on A, with a bit of the woman's 
chiton, the man’s toe, and the end of his stick, 

J. D.B. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Deutsch- 
land i= Bonn, Akademisches Kunst- 
museum,i1. By A.GrrIrFENHAGEN. Pp. 46; 
59 pl. Munich: C. H. Beck. 1938. AM. 
20. 

The first German fascicule of the Corpus i a 
model: good photographs well reproduced, 
good text, the get-up good. 

The contents are mostly Attic—r. f., white, 

Pl. 3, 5: the subject of the Elpinikos cup has 
always been supposed to be a girl's head in out- 
line on a reserved ground: I suggest that it 1s 
the moon, represented as a disc with a girl’s head 
on it, asin the Berlin Sosias cup (FR pl. 129), and 
in a fourth-century krater in Leningrad (Compte 
Renau 1860, pl. 3): the space between disc and 
line-border may be thought of as sky. Pl. 6, 4: 
the fragments in Villa Giulia give a good deal 
more of both men, with the inscription 
[H|IK[ETES . . .], and some of the exterior; 
and confirm Dr. Greifenhagen’s ascription to 
Duris. Pl. 7, 1 seems to be by Onesimos. 
The exterior is badly preserved, but might have 
been figured all the same. PL 7, 6: Agora 
P 10947, and a Ferrara cup from tomb 99 at 
Spina, are by the same. PL. 8, & may be by the 
Eretria painter. Pl 16, 1-2: the name 
Smikythos is also to be read on a hydria by 
Euphronios in Dresden (295, 2V. 925: AA, 
1ig2 p. 165, left: $M[IKV]OO$). PL. 16, 6: 
for * pectorations * read ‘ restorations.” Pl. 91, 2: 
Dr. Greifenhagen is no doubt right in classing 
this peculiar vase as Attic: part of a bell- 
krater by the same painter, with a symposion, 
was found at Al Mina (see p. 26 of this Journal) ; 
Athens 12298 and 12299 are also his. Pl. 22, 9 
seems to be by the Marlay painter. Pl. 22, 10: 
the youth appears to be dancing. Pl. 23, 2-9: 
the shape is the somvAlomovy of Ar. Ach. 459. 
Pl. 24, 2-5: Greifenhagen justly strikes this 
out of the list of vases by the Sotades painter: 
it ts a school-piece: he makes. amends by 
producing a new Sotades painter, pl. 24, 1: 
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cf. the pyxides Florence 4217 and Moses, 
Vases from the Collection of Sir Henry Englefield, 
pl. 31, 2. 

Pils. 29-38 are devoted to the large and 
important find of fragments (some at least of 
them wasters and trial-pieces), from an Atheman 
pottery of the late fifth century. A few alien 
pieces had got in, and are discarded by Greifen- 
hagen: nearly all the rest, as he notes, are or 
may be by a single artist, the painter of the 
Athens dines 13027. 

Pl. 40, 1 and 3: Jacobsthal points out to me 
that the correct reading of the inscription on this 
Boeotian vase is BEMITPITONPFTOIDOPO 
= fultprrov Mraodidpou, 

J.D.B. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Deutsch- 
land 2 = Berlin, Antiquarium 1. By R. 
Enmann and K. Gepaver. Pp. 40; 
48pl. Munich: C. H. Beck, 1938. AM. 15. 

This volume is devoted exclusively to Froto- 
attic vases. It is divided into two sections of 
unequal length. The older acquisitions occupy 
Pls. 40-48. Pls. 1-99 are devoted to a collection 
which has recently found its way into the 
Antiquarium. It was acquired in 1936; of its 
previous history little is known, except that it is 
fairly well established that the stuff came from 
Aegina (cf. Karo, 26th HW Pr, 10). Vases of 
Corinthian manufacture and a local (Aeginetan) 
group of small kraters were included in the 
collection, but these have not yet been prepared 
for publication. 

The Attic material from this so-called * Aegina 
find" dates from the last years of the eighth 
century to the beginning of the second half of 
the seventh. From the patient labour of restora- 
tion some 48 more or less fragmentary vases 
have emerged. The majority are kraters and 
bowls of different types (the commonest is a 
closed vessel on a high pierced foot, but there are 
interesting variations); among the other shapes 
there is not much yariety, but there is informa- 
tion about the development of amphoriskos 
(Pl. 3, 1-4) and standed bowl (Pl. 24, 2—3). 
The introductory chapter contains a technical 
classification of the material with useful remarks 
on the clay, slip, varnish, and firing: the con- 
sequent division into categories is interesting 
but of little practical importance. Then follows 
a list of the works of cight painters, all except 
the Nessos Painter identified by Herr Gebauer. 
It is a great pity that space has not been found 
for the penctrating analysis which must underlie 
this bare classification; in particular, Gebauer’s 
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this section difficult to appreciate. 

Pls. 4,4; 6, 1-2: surely not by the same hand. 
The combination of protome and * Zinnen- 
miiander-Kreuzs* is not enough to offset the 
difference in style and quality. The * 4m.-Kr.’ 
seems to be not the mark of a workshop but of 
a period, that preceding the Nessos vase; cf. 
the Siren amphora, plaque in Eleusis (Inst. 
Phot. El. 361), amphora on the market (com- 
bined with horse-protomes). The human 
protome is very rare in Protoattic, cf. a fragment 
in Eleusis (Inst. Phot. El. 359); perhaps it 
comes from the Cyclades. Pl. 10 ff.: * Schach- 
brett-Maler.” From his workshop an open 
krater in the Vlasto Collection. I fancy the 
Schliemann krater (BSA xxxv, 193) should come 
pretty close. Pl. 16, 2: the foot is not sub- 
geometric but Late Geometric, so it could hardly 
belong. Pls. 18-21: the attribution to the 
painter of the Ram Jug is convincing; probably 
an early work (¢.g., insensitiveness to the curves 
of the arm). On B the sex of the archer 1s not 
proved by the absence of a beard (cf. Peleus on 
Pl. 5); the use of varnish for the arms and legs 
is hardly to be expected on a female figure when 
at the same time white is used for male figures. 
The ‘demons’ under the handles shew no sign 
of being superhuman; the cognate figure on the 
stand Pl. 28 squats in the position characteristic 
of archaic apes. Pl. 2¢: * Frauen-Maler.’ 
Perhaps by him also the Benndorf fragment 
(BSA xxxv, pl. 54f):; the Vourva krater (1b. 
pl. 55¢) should come from his workshop. Pils. 
a5-26: ‘Pferde-Maler.’ The attribution of 
Munich 1350 is good. Pl. 27, 4: apparently 
by the painter of the Vlasto hydriae BSA xxxv, 
pls. 44-46. Pl. 28: perhaps by the same hand ts 
the fragment BSA xxxv, pl. 51e. Pls. go; 94, 2: 
‘Maler der blumigen Ornamente.’ The frag- 
mentary piece, Pl. 96, 1, which Gebauer divines 
to be from the same hand, is dated (p. 6) still 
in the first quarter of the century; in which case 
this stand can hardly be later than about the 
middle of the second quarter. Pls. 31-33: 
the riders apparently side-saddle, cf. Protocor. 
kotyle Hampe Sagenbilder, pl. 40. Pls. 34, 1; 
45: certainly by the painter of the Ram Jug. 
To this master Gebauer assigns nine pieces, 
adding five others as perhaps late works from the 
same hand (p. 7); of this total five are in Berlin. 
Of Gebauer’s nos. to-14, 10 and 13 are certainly 
by the Ram Jug Painter (but why late works?), 
the attribution of 11 is convincing, 12 more 
tentative; 14 seems a brilliant reconstruction. 
Of nos. 1-9, clearly 1-4 and 6 are correctly 
assigned; 5 and 7 I don’t know well enough to 
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judge. 8 (the Burgon krater, with which goes 
g) certainly looks like the painter of the Ram 
Jug, but there is a world of difference between 
the neat, competent style of the one and the 
rich, free curves of the other; more likely 8 and 
q are by some lesser master like the * Pferde- 
Maler* who had fallen under the influence of 
the Ram Jug Painter. Otherwise, Gebauer 
has presented a compact oewpre of a distinctive 
master. Pl. 99: miscellancous sherds. 5. From 
a plain varnished amphora with low, reserved 
neck-band, a different type from 6. Cf. Young 
Hesp. vii, 3, 418. 71. Cf. Adit. 1916, 99, fig. 
3H, 2. 

The * Alter Bestand* consists of one hydria, 
three amphorae, two little jugs, one bowl, two 
fragments. Here there is a good deal that is 
new in both text and plates. Pls. 43-44: Hymet- 
tos amphora. Dated to the end of the cighth 
century; RK. 5S. Young’s chronology of the 
Phaleron graves would imply a considerably 
later dating (cf. Hesp. vu, 9, 422 ff.). In the 
process of renovation it has been disclosed that 
the body of this vase was not potted whole but 
pas up in parallel courses about 7.5 cm. high. 

This peculiarity does not, however, suggest 
that at the end of the Geometric period Attic 
potters could not make pots: it suggests rather 
that the Hymettos amphora was built by a 
bricklayer. Pls. 46-47: on p. 37, col. 1, line 
19, alter Aappe, the word Gesichi is omitted. 

Photography and reproduction throughout are 
good. ‘The material presented is important. 
Much of it is unexpectedly fine, most of it is 
new to archaeologists. And the scholarly com- 
mentary enriches our appreciation of it. Herren 
Eilmann and Gebauer have set a precedent which 
will not easily be followed. 

J. M. Coo. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: United 
States of America, fasc. 5 = University of 
California, fasc. 1. By H. R. W. Sutrn. 
Pp. 60; 62 plates. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1936. 225. 6d. 

This volume brings much new material, for 
the California collection was almost unknown. 
The text is more claborate than is usual in the 
Corpus; is well written, and full of ingenious 
ideas: each vase is studied with care, and the 
writer courts difficulties rather than shirks 
them. The reproductions are good. 

Attic b. £) Pl. 16: this band-cup recalls a lid, 
also decorated with sirens and stags, in Boston, 
but is finer. Pl. 19, 2: the author toys with the 
notion that the reverse may figure a rescue party, 
and one would like to think so—an official one, 
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right slow off the mark: but doubtful. Pl. 23, 1 
and pl. 24, 1: isn’t it the tail of the tiara that is 
tucked up into the hat-band? Pl. 25, 3: a vase 
of the same shape in Oxford, 218 B, is by the 
same hand: there empty columns, as here, but 
athletes on the reverse. Pl. 25: [am surprised 
to find the author, who takes such interest in his 
characters, saying that the two satyrs “strike 
space-filling attitudes in the corners.’ That 
would be odd in such a vivid picture; and the 
right-hand satyr is evidently dancing; while the 
left-hand one is also occupied, 5fAc5 yap ion & 
gltou mpaxtév PAbrav. Pl. 27, 4 on the sword of 
Herakles see also Haspels ABL p. 117. 
‘Etruscan.’ Pl. go, 2: on this class see 
Vases in Poland p. 77, BSR 11, p. 20, JHS 56, 
“ Pete r. f. PL 31, 1, Although the author's 
attributions are usually right, I don’t see the 
Cerberus painter in this plate. Pl. 32, 1 is by 
the Poseidon painter, as he may be called after 
this cup: Boston 95. 95 is among his other works ; 
and his horrible masterpiece is London E15 
(A, El. 1, pl. 63). Pl. $4, 2 belongs to the school 
of Makron, as the author himself nearly says. 
The vessel in the left hand should be a kotyle 
rather than a cup. PI. 37, 2 is by the Wedding 
painter (sec Campana Fragments p. 18 on pl. 11 
Bio, and CV Bonn pl. 7, 3), so called from his 
pyxis in the Louvre (L 55; Milligen AUM 
pl. a4; Stackelberg pl. 32; ph. Giraudon 
$4194): now pL 37, 3 seems to be by the same, 
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after all? Pl. 48: the left-hand figure inside 
looks like a jumper; the middle youth on B has 
a strigil as well as the left-hand one. Pl. 99 is 
by the Koropi painter, as he may be called from 
a cup in Oxford found there (1936.615); another 
cup of his is Brussels A 74 (CV Il Id pl. 6, 3). 
Pi. 44, 1 ts by the Washing painter himself. PI. 
44, 2 is rightly connected by the author with a 
pelike in Harvard: by the same hand as the 
Berkeley vase, the pelike Louvre G 539 (CV 
III Id pl. 47, 2-3 and 6). Pl. 45, 1; cf. Till- 
aS pl. 11, 95, Munich 2938, London E 915. 
Pl. 46, 2 recalls the Hasselmann painter. Pis. 
47-50 is one of the most important vases in the 
collection, a unique representation of the birth 
of Dionysos, contemporary with the Bacchae of 
Euripides: Smith provides a full commentary. 
White. Pl. 59, 1 ts by the Achilles painter 
himself: it belongs to the same group as Athens 
127g0-1 and 12794—5 (Zervos figs. 262 and 264; 
Riezler, pl. 39; Riezler pl. 95; CV Athens 
Jc pl. 6, 1-2). Pl.60,2: the reproduction seems 
retouched. 
J. D.B. 
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Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : United 
States of America, tasc. 7 = The Robin- 
By D. M. Rosmson with the assistance of 
SaRAH E. Freeman. Pp. 62; 44 plates. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1938. 225, 6d, 

The third Robinson fascicule, which follows 
close on the second, contains the later r. f. vases, 
Attic and Italiote: Etruscan: sigillata; and 
one or two earlier vases recently acquired, 
It opens with a good b, f. skyphos by the Theseus 
painter: the unique subject is explained as the 
erection of a kiln. I do not see what the phallic 
figure on the Corinthian plaque has to do with 
the herm on this skyphos, or why we should 
expect his name (of which only the first three 
letters are preserved) to be in Liddell and Scott. 
Athens 498 is not an addition to Miss Haspels’ 
list of vases by the Theseus painter: it is no. 44 
in her list. The branch held by the man on A 
is not a vine. 

In the Makron cup first published in pls. 4-5, 
the fragmentary middle figure on B is probably 
a maenad rather than Dionysos: at least 
Makron does not show the god twice, I think, 
on any of his other exteriors. 

Pls. 6-7 give one of the Pig painter’s best 
works, All three women, not the first only, 
wear a bead strung round one thigh. 

Pl. 12, 1 is said to be from Attica, but I do not 
know on what authority: it belonged to Lord 
Aldenham: is figured in Burlington Cat. 1903 pl. 
95,443, With a mouth and neck, hardly original, 
which had disappeared when I saw it, in. bits, 
some years ago; was sold at Sotheby's the year 
before last; and has since been cleaned and 
restored. 

Pl. 12, 3: the inscription is said in the text to be 
genuine. Pl. 11: ditto. 

Pl. 32, 5 is hard to date; it is not very like 
Oxford 1928, 46 (CV. pl 65, 12), with which itis 
compared. 

Pl. 32, 7: ef. the Oxford kothon CV pl. 65, 
24. 
Is the lid of pl. 92, 8 sound? 

j. D.B. 


Attic White Lekythoi. By J. D. Beaztey. 
Pp. 26; 8 pl Oxford University Press, 
1930. 45. 

This brief survey of Attic white Iekythot, 
delivered in 1937 a8 the Charlton Memorial 
Lecture at King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
does not pretend to contain much that is new, 
though it offers in a most readable form an ad- 
mirable account of what is known about this 


attractive class of vase, and raises a number of 
interesting points. 

The shape and its history are discussed first. 
The lekythos was invented at Athens in the first 
half of the sixth century, attained the * standard 
cylinder shape” by the close of that century and 
kept to it, almost without modification, until 
production ceased just over a hundred years 
later. A consideration of the technique follows— 
the change from b. f. to relief outline in lustrous 
glaze and from that to the matt outline, which 
allowed the painter greater freedom and 
encouraged the development of the swilt, sketchy 
manner of drawing, so characteristic of later 
lekythoi. Then the subjects represented are 
dealt with, and here the author has much that is 
of great interest to say, especially on the juxta- 
position and even ‘intersection’ of two 
different scenes, one from life and one from the 
tomb, on the same vase. Finally there is a short 
discussion of the principal painters and their 
styles. At their head stands the Achilles painter, 
‘ who determined what the white lekythos could 
be and was to be.’ After him comes the 
Sabouroff painter—both worked in r. f. as well, 
but the later painters did not, for by the end of 
the fifth century white Iekythoi were being pro- 
duced in specialising workshops and their 
severance from other forms of vase-painting was 
complete. Beazley’s forthcoming Attic Vase 
Painters, which promises to tell us more about the 
painters of white lekythoi, will better enable us to 
consider the work of some of the other painters as 
a whole, and so make clearer the distinctions 
between their styles than was possible within the 
scope of a short lecture. 

The eight excellent plates at the end figure 
fourteen vases, some of them hitherto un- 
published, notably a fine piece by the Achilles 
painter in Lord Elgin’s collection at Broomhall, 
and two by the Sabouroff painter, one in the 
Vlasto collection at Athens, the other in that of 
Dr. von Schoen at Munich, 

A. D. TRENDALL. 


Les Poulains de Corinthe. Tome I. (de 6504 
415 av. J.-C.). By Oscar E. Raver. Pp. 
195; 29 pl. Basel: Miinzhandlung Basel 
and Spink & Son. 1936. 16s. 

Mr. Ravel has already published shorter 
studies on the coinage of Corinth and its 
colonies—* The Colts of Ambracia,’ and * Corin- 
thian Coin Hoards"—nos. 37 and 52 in the 
American Numismatic Society's series of Notes 
and Monographs; ‘Rare... Coins of Corin- 
thian types ’ (.Vum. Chron. 1935) and ‘ Corinthian 
hoard from Chiliomodi * (Trans. Int. Num. Congr., 
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1936). The present volume is the first of an 
exhaustive work on the mother city only, down 
to the middle of the Peloponnesian War. Every 
die is described and illustrated, and the various 
combinations recorded. So far as possible the 
study of hoards and of die-coupling provides the 
basis of the arrangement, but in this connexion 
comparison with other series and with vases and 
sculpture, which is almost entirely lacking, would 
have been valuable. How far, for example, 
would comparison with Corinthian pottery 
support the initial date of 650 s.c.? Beginning 
from that year the coinage is divided into three 
periods, at 550 and 450 respectively, the first 
period closing when the head of Athena replaces 
the simple incuse, and the second with the end 
of the archaic style. 95 issues are given to the 
first period, 141 to the second and roqg to the 
third. It is interesting to note that in the years 
490-50, as at Athens, the coins show little sign of 
contemporary artistic developments, and the 
archaic merely refines itself into the archaistic, 
In the second half of the century (unlike alas! 
Athens) some brief transitional issues lead to the 
noble coinage of the Peloponnese War. Various 
subjects, Finds, Types, Standard, etc., are 
treated in rather summary sketches—in which 
t.g., the uncharacterised female head of the 
drachm, on comparison with the Syracusan 
Arethusa, is explained, probably correctly, as 
the fountain-nymph Peirene, instead of Aphro- 
dite, and thus brought into direct connexion with 
the other types, and the supposed early modifica- 
tion of the standard weight is found to be ground- 
less. On the whole the work is carefully done 
though there are too many misprints and some 
slips in the descriptions. The second volume, 
which it is hoped will soon appear, would be 
really improved if the plates were differently 
it. 
E. 5. G. Rosson. 


Coins from Seleucia on the Tigris. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 
Series, Vol. XXXVI.) By R. H. 
McDoweit. Pp. xiv-+ 248: 6 pl. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan, 1935. 
$3.50. 

Following the excellent precedent set by the 
excavators of Corinth and Olynthus and the 
Agora this book contains a record of all the 
Greck (including Parthian, but excluding 

acenan) coins found during excavations of 
the University of Michigan at Seleucia from 

1927-32. When the same has been done for all 

the principal and for typical minor sites we shall 

be in a position to write the economic, as distinct 
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from the numismatic, history of the coinage. As 
an example of the kind of information thus 
provided we may note that though Parthian 
tetradrachms were plentiful, no drachms were 
found at Seleucia. Now it has already been 
noticed that the tetradrachms are distinguished 
from the drachms by the baseness of their alloy, 
and it becomes clear that the two denomina- 
tions (and with them their accompanying bronze 
coinages) had different areas of circulation. 
After careful discussion it is concluded that the 
Seleucian mint area comprised Babylonian and 
Southern Mesopotamia. A detailed catalogue 
of the coins, some of them unpublished, is 
accompanied by careful and judicious notes. A 
section follows on the Parthian mint at Seleucia 
in which the calendar and other questions are 
discussed, and in a final chapter the coins are 
brought into relation with the historical back- 


ground: a model publication. Is it ungenecrous 


to suggest that the number of coins on the plates 
might have been doubled without extra expense? 
E. 5. G. Roninson. 


Achaienne. By A. AvMaARD. Pp. xiv + 450. 
Bordeaux: Feéret et Fils, 1998. 90_/rs. 

‘This book contains a careful analysis of the 
Achaean League constitution, in which the 
author systematically examines the opinions of 
previous writers on the League and sets forth 
his own views clearly and fully. 

In such a work discussion naturally centres on 
the problem of the Achaean obvcGos. Aymard’s 
main conclusions as regards the otwoSos; may be 
summed up as follows :-— 

(1) The otveSe: was the sole deliberative 
organ of the Achacan League until 220-200 B.c., 
when a parallel assembly, the cvyeAnnis, was 
called into being in order to deal with matters of 
urgency by a more expeditious procedure. 

(2) The oiveios was a primary assembly of 
citizens. It may have had at its side a chamber 
of deputies, but the existence of such a chamber is 
problematical, and if it existed, it was at any 
rate quite distinct from the civeSos. 

Aymard appears to the present reviewer to 
have established his first point, and to be plainly 
right against those scholars who see in the 
cuvebos nothing more or less than a chamber of 
deputies. That the oieScoo was not a mere 
chamber of deputies is sufficiently proved by an 
unequivocal passage in Polybius (IV. 7, 1: 
ol 6 “Ayal, motqmodans arofy ix ty your cuvdioau 
- = = fmov els Alyrow: cuwekSderes 5° alg thy ExeAnela 

- J) But Aymard makes assurance doubly sure 
by analysing the actual composition of several 
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giveias whose proceedings are described in Poly- 
bius, and proving that these were attended by 
large numbers of ordinary citizens. 

But it is difficult to follow Aymard when 
he contends that the expression Boukt, which 
Polybius repeatedly uses in connexion with the 
cuveios, must be understood as a synonym 
of tedncia. Granted that Polybius did not 
express himself with the nice precision of a 
constitutional lawyer, it is hardly credible that 
he should have made such flagrant misuse of the 
word povad, which is one of the most sharply 
defined and least equivocal of constitutional 
terms in the Greek language. Unless we are 
prepared to explain away Polybius altogether, 
we must admit that he used povAj in the 
universally accepted sense. This conclusion 
moreover is confirmed by another unequivocal 
passage in Polybius (xxix, 24, 5: svytrou 
ouveyfelons . . . dv 4 cuvipanve ph povey cupTo- 
pedecGar thw BovAdy, GAAG twavtas Tots amo 
tpidxovTa érv), which plainly differentiates the 
Boudd from the Citizen Assembly. 

The Deliberative Branch of the Achaean 
League, then, was a bicameral body, containing 
both a primary assembly and a chamber of 
deputies, and oGvoios was a collective term 
for both of these assemblies (like ‘ Congress’ 
and ‘ Bundesversammlung’ in modern federal 
states). This conclusion has escaped Aymard, 
because at the very outset he has tied himself 
down to the assumption that odvoies was the 
official term for the Primary Assembly, and for 
this alone. This assumption is based on a forced 
interpretation of a phrase in an inscription 
(Swill? 675, 1. G: saw dpydwrev wai fd wapayeve- 
uéwoy als thw fv Kopivige odvofov). But there is 
nothing in this passage to prove that oivodos 
is here a synonym of boAncia rather than a 
generic term like ‘congress’; indeed, the in- 
scription proves absolutely nothing as to the 
composition of the ovvo5e;. 

These are but the salient points in a discussion 
which bristles with controversy on every page. 
They should suffice to show that Aymard’s book 
is not the last word on the Achaean League. 
But it is a very useful resumptive work and should 
make a good starting-point for further study of it. 

M. Cary. 


Histoire Grecque, Vol. IV, Pt. i: Alexandre 

et le démembrement de son empire. 

G. Grorz, P. Rovusser, and R. Coven. 

Pp. 434. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1939. 60_/rs. 

The new volume of the well-known Alstoire 

Générale covers the period from the accession of 
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Alexander to the death of Seleucus, with a pre- 
liminary chapter on fourth-century Persia. The 
chapters on Alexander are the work of Professor 
Cohen, Glotz having had time to revise the text, 
but not the notes, and those on the Successors have 
been written by Professor Roussel. It is a good 
book, and one of its strengths throughout is the 
full bibliographies to each chapter, which are 
extremely well done. No one will ever agree on 
all points with anyone else’s Alexander, but 
Cohen's is a distinct success: there is nothing 
much new, but (except for the end) it is written 
with judgment and moderation, and will give 
the reader a thoroughly good idea both of the 
man and the story. The worst extravagances of 
the vulgate—the visit to Jerusalem, the torture 
of Batis, the Branchide massacre—are properly 
get aside, as are modern extremist views of the 
visit to Ammon and of Alexander's relations with 
the Greek cities of Asia. Persian numbers might 
have been dealt with more drastically, and the 
too brief account of the proskynesis business is 
hardly satisfying and does not explain Callis- 
thenes’ volle-face; and there are a few mere 
mistakes, as that Alexander formed a harem in 
Bactria, or that Chandragupta promised him 
help. But several important facts are unusually 
well brought out, a3 that half Asia Minor 
remained unconquered, and that Porus was left 
completely independent; even Aristobulus’ 
long-neglected description of the Indus changing 
‘ts course is referred to. At the end, however, 
the author suddenly abandons his moderate tone 
and method: the ¢nopvjuera are genuine; all 
the embassies, even the Roman, happened; 
Alexander meant to conquer the whole world, 
not only westward, but very likely northward as 
well (I have not met northward before); the 
prayer at Opis only gets two perfunctory lines, 
and a reader might slide over it altogether. 
Then, for the summing-up (Chap. WIT) of 
Alexander's measures, personality, and legend, 
he fortunately changes back again; I know no 
better account anywhere, and can only praise it 
without reserve. regards contemporary 
Greece, the outstanding contribution 1s the very 
full account of Lycurgus’ reforms. 

Roussel gives a straightforward narrative of the 
Successors, perfectly competent, which gets in 
everything. No regent was appointed after 
Alexander's death; the Cyrene diagramma 1s 
322/1 (this doubtfully); on Lachares he agrees 
with de Sanctis, and for the cunciforms follows 
Olmstead’s criticisms of Kugler, so some of our 
accustomed information vanishes. I might note 
that in Diodorus xix, 57, 1 he adopts the con- 
jecture "Asdvipp for MSS Kesdvipa, which 
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confuses the story, as it always has done: that 
Ferguson's most important Athenian Tribal Cyeles 
is not bibliographied; and perhaps (p. 324 
n. 52) that I did mof make Nicocles the successor 
of Nicocreon. But such small points are not the 
real matter. What I am wondering is how the 
general reader will fare in this labyrinth of names 
and details, for the key facts do not stand out 
enough; I feel the need of a preliminary state- 
ment that down to Ipsus, though the actors might 
change, it was all one struggle between a central 
power and centrifugal forces, and of frequent 
signposts to tell the reader where he is going to 
next. ‘The final chapter gives Agathocles’ story 
from the sources very clearly. But (to me) that 
story has always been incomprehensible, and only 
possible if Agathocles had some consistent solid 
support behind him throughout (his Campantans 
were not enough); and it is not discussed what 
that support could have been, 

Misprints seem few. P. 27, 1. 20, part of |. 26 
has got in; p. 99, 1. 27, for Janiké read Laniké ; 
p. 200, last line, for pentéres read tetréres; p. 227, 
lL. 1, Perdiccas omitted; p. 973 L. saat for Séleucos 
read Lysimaque. W. W. Tarnx. 


Alexander and the Greeks. By V. EnRex- 
BERG; translated by RK. F. von Ve.sen. 
Pp. v-+ 110. Oxford: Blackwell, 1998. 
7s. Ge. 

This book, as the author points out, does “ not 
comprise the relations of Alexander to the 
Greeks in their entirety.” ‘Our point is not 
primarily his relation to the Greek States and 
men, still less to the land and soil of the Greeks, 
but rather to the universal phenomenon of 
intrinsic Greek nature* (p. 104). The author 
therefore excuses himself the task of considering 
again Alexander's relations with the Corinthian 
League, and does not include, exeept inculentally 
(pp. 37 ff.), the large subject of the Greek 
settlements in the Far East. 

What the book does contain is three important 
chapters, with a fourth which is in effect a 
summary of the author's point of view and a 
justification of the book's title. Chapter I, 
called * Alexander and the liberated cities,’ is an 
attempt to prove that the Corinthian League did 
not expand to embrace the cities of Asia, or, 
ultimately, the liberated islands. Chapter II, 
called * Pothos," examines again the famous 
Phrase wifes f\ayuBowe (and its equivalents), 
and seems at first sight to have nothing to do 
with the Greeks: but the connection in the 
author's mind is explained in Chapter IV. 
Chapter HT is called * Aristotle and Alexander's 
Empire.” It is a reconsideration of certain 
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alleged influences of Alexander's career upon 
Aristotle's political thought (and, to a less extent, 
of possible political influences of Aristotle upon 
Alexander): Dr, Ehrenberg rightly concludes 
that this interplay of influences was about as 
slight as is humanly possible as between two 
great men who at one time knew each other 
intimately, 

To many, the most interesting part of the book 
will be Chapter I, with its careful review of all 
the evidence bearing upon Alexander's relations 
with the * liberated ' cities. The strength of the 
author's technique lies in his healthy scepticism, 
which refuses to accept an opinion merely 
because it is generally accepted: its weakness 
lies in a kind of super-subtlety in argument which, 
when applied to material as slender and as 
ambiguous as is some of the evidence here, may 
often indeed shake an established conviction, but 
cannot always carry conviction for itself. One 
may quote as instances his rejection of the 
analogy between the positions of Philoxenus and 
Antipater in their dealings with Greek cities; 
his treatment of the Chios inscription Syll.* 289; 
his occasional attempts to deduce exact constitu- 
tional relationships from passages in Arrian. In 
this last connection, although it is almost certain 
that such passages derive from Ptolemy, it is 
perfectly certain that either Ptolemy himself, or 
Arrian in condensing Ptolemy, did not always 
ust exact constitutional terms, whether from lack 
of care or lack of interest in such matters. Thus, 
Arrian’s account (I. 1. 2) of the assembly of the 
League at which Alexander was elected Hegemon 
makes sheer nonsense: and his account (I. 9. g) 
of the decision to destroy Thebes is obscure, 
perhaps by intention. For this reason it is 
dangerous, in my view, to conclude that whereas 
Tenedos did become a member of the League, 
Mytilene did not, merely on the ground that 
Arrian’s phrase omits in the case of Mytilene the 
vital words * and the Greeks * which are included 
in the case of Tenedos (II. 1. 4 and 2. 2). 
Similarly, Arrian I. 18. 2 is not concerned 
primarily with a constitutional issue: it is not a 
manifesto addressed to the Greek cities in general, 
but a practical injunction to a subordinate 
officer (Lysimachus) whose task it was to 
‘liberate " some of them, Dr. Ehrenberg is on 
far surer ground when he goes forward to weigh 
the probabilities suggested by the political 
situation in general in the years 934-2 B.c.; and 
it is his deductions from these, rather than his 
earlicr subticties, which may well convince many 
that the liberated cities in Asia never became 
members of the League, and which are the 
strongest support for his very interesting conten- 
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tion that most if not all of the liberated island- 
cities ceased to be members in 932. 

This is, altogether, an interesting book, though 
it is far from easy to read, partly because it is 
imperfectly translated. Oddities of style are to 
be found, and there are passages (especially in 
Chapter I) where the author's argument is really 
very difficult to follow. 





G. T. Grirriri. 


Alexander, By A. Duter. Pp. 187. 
Urbana: University of Illinois, 1937. $2.59. 
This book (written six years ago) is only a 
partial study. For the author * had originally 
intended to write a complete history of race 
mixture among the Greeks down to the time of 
Alexander: but the task was more arduous than 
[had anticipated, and it seemed better to publish 
a portion instead of waiting until the whole was 
finished. The present study, accordingly, in- 
cludes a general introduction and an account of 
the pre-historic period and of Athens down to 
g22 n.c.’ This incompleteness explains much 
that is uneven in the book, After a brief and 
somewhat scrappy account of Greek ideas of race, 
which includes their conception of themselves as 
one people different from and superior to all 
barbarians, we have 25 pages of discussion of 
those myths, of Kadmos, Danaos, and Pelops, 
which told of foreign dynasties in Greece. Such 
genealogies Dr. Diller holds to be not only un- 
historical but the result of later theory rather 
than genuine tradition: a view which is probable 
enough; but he adds that they are therefore of as 
little significance for the opinions of the Greeks on 
race as for their history—a strange conclusion. 
He omits in this section to mention Herodotus’ 
fondness for pointing out the foreign origin of 
many noble families among the autochthonous 
Athenians and the mixed blood of many of the 
lonians. 
After this the archaeological evidence gets but 
a dozen pages. ‘This however is partly justified 
by Dr. Diller’s very proper caution in drawing 
any conclusions about Greek racial origins from 
it: though he too is too positive when he says, 
‘the Early Helladic period, with its Cycladic 
affinities, was unquestionably pre-Greek and 
furnishes a terminus post quem (ca. 2000 B.C.) for 
the arrival of the Greeks.’ This is not certain, 
but at most probable; and what makes it 
probable or possible is not the archaeological but 
the linguistic evidence (which gets very scant 
treatment in this book}—the fact that in the later 
Greek vocabulary there is a considerable non- 
Greek element, and the probability that the 
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Minoan language was not Greek. (On p. 57 
Dr. Diller writes that modern discovery * contri- 
butes one basic fact about which there can surely 
be no doubt, namely, that the creators of Greek 
culture were not solely Indo-Europeans or 
Nordics.’ Does or here mean offé or fra? I 
suspect, from scattered references in the book to 
fair hair and the like, that it is the latter, The 
question whether the Greek-speaking peoples 
were themselves of mixed blood when they 
reached Greece is not discussed.) There follows 
a short chapter on Homer, and then, more than 
half the book, a detailed, but, of course, by no 
means complete, account of Athenian laws and 
customs with regard to citizenship, metics, and 
slavery—Sioytquns, ypapal fevias, Sie &mporracioy 
and érogragioy, and the like—with an appendix 
containing a list of metics, with their demes and 
trades, known from inscriptions. 

It will be seen at once that the book is not only 
uneven, but has little unity; for the problem of 
race is but a thin thread by which to connect a 
discussion of the genealogy of Kadmos according 
to Pherecydes with one on the rights of metics to 
plead before Athenian courts. Athens excluded 
from her citizen body pure-blooded Grecks as 
effectively as Semites or Indo-Europeans from 
Macedonia, Thrace or Persia; it is clear that 
race-feeling, as that is understood by Dr, Diller, 
has nothing to do with these laws. He 
recognises, of course, that many of the free aliens 
at Athens were Grecks; but he can say * this 
change in the attitude of the Athenians towards 
race mixture (Pericles’ law of 451-0) coincides 
with the date we have determined for the 
development of the antithesis between Greeks 
and barbarians, which was the mainspring of 
Greek nationality in its most advanced form,’ 
and he can quote Aristotle that the city’s gods 
should be worshipped by citizens only and 
Plato's objection to the intercourse of cities with 
one another, ‘ because it leads to confusion of 
manners,’ in order to illustrate the same kind of 
race fecling as is seen in the dictum that * bar- 
barians are naturally slaves.” Yet all that we 
really know is, first, that the Greeks were a mixed 
people, and, secondly, that they were thoroughly 
conscious of their common bond—in blood and 


speech, religion and culture—and their difference 


from all other peoples; and neither of these ts 
illustrated by the citizenship laws of the 
individual states. 

This is not to say that there is not much of 
interest in the course of this book; but much also 
that is dubious. ‘Traces of construction or 
destruction in the ruins (of the Bronze Age) often 
give clues to historical events such as hostile 


invasions, foundations of settlementsand dynastic 
developments, which are presumably of ecthno- 
logical significance.” Why? Prehistoric Greece 
may have been like classical Greece, when 
destructions and constructions seldom had any 
ethnological significance. There was much 
mixture in Homeric society ‘where native 
personality had free play, laws were vague and 
informal, and ancestry was unrecorded and soon 
forgotten.’ Contrast with this the very next 
sentence: * Membership of the community was 
a definite matter in Homeric society’; and 
contrast with this again (and with the evidence of 
Solon’s poems) the still more dubious statement : 
* Attic citizenship did not exist before Solon.’ 
A statement in Xenophon as to the nationality of 
metics ‘ is sufficiently vague to be applied truth- 
fully to all periods of Athenian history’; truth- 
fully perhaps, but not to any purpose. 
A. W. Gomme. 


Eoinoonia, en gemeensthap van zaken bij 
de Grieken in den klassieken tijd. By 
P. J. T. Expexsurc. Pp. xu -+- 216. 
Amersterdam: H. J. Paris, 1937. 3.5047. 

In this volume Dr. Endenburg systematically 
tabulates and analyses the meanings of xowevle 
and related words (xowovrds, xowowly, etc.) 
in texts of the classical period, with special 
reference to their use in the sense of “ economic 
partnership.” His conclusion (which he repeats 
in German) is mainly negative: xowovia is not 
used in the technical sense of a Joint Stock or 
Limited Liability Company, and so far as 
linguistic evidence goes there is nothing to show 
that the Greeks of the classical period progressed 
beyond temporary and informal associations 
(though they mught, de facto, have made 
occasional use of semi-permanent slecping 
partnerships). Such a negative finding is 
necessarily inconclusive; but it confirms the 
view to which a careful sifting of the purely 
historical evidence would lead. 

An epigraphic text of the second century B.c. 
might here be cited in confirmation of Dr. 
Endenburg’s conclusion :— Ditt. Sylf? 646, 1. 54 
(a xoivoovia mpl citoy nal fAcioy between the town 
of Thisbe and an Italian negoftafer). This xoovs- 
vic was evidently nothing more than a temporary 
business connexion. 


M. Cary. 


Statutes of Limitation at Athens. By J. F. 
CHARLES. Pp. iii+- 74; Chicago: private 
edition, 1938. 

In this dissertation the author has confined 
himself, ax the title indicates, strictly to Attic 
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law, and as there is no new material it is not 
surprising that he has not been able to add 
much of importance to our knowledge of the 
subject. He has however produced a competent 
survey, and his arguments are generally sound, 
though one may not always agree with his 
conjectures where the evidence fails. It is, for 
instance, very doubtful whether the Athenians 
would really have made a distinction between 
ypopal arising from injuries to an individual 
and those arising from injuries to the state in 
such a manner as to justify the assumption 
that the common five-year limitation applied 
to the former but not to the latter. It is 
precisely the failure to work out technical 
distinctions of this sort in a manner that would 
be satisfactory to a Roman or modern lawyer 
that is characteristic of the unprofessional way 
in which Attic law managed to work. The 
short chapter on usucapion (acquisitive 
prescription) is also unconvincing, 

Dr. Charles follows other authorities (including 
Lipsius) in believing that acquisitive presciption 
was known, although there is no evidence other 
than the elaborate system which Plato lays 
down in the Laws (954) for movables, but he 
tries (as Lipsius does not) to interpret the rule 
limiting actions on inheritance by the life of the 
rAnpovouds plus five years as a form of usucapion, 
although there is really nothing to show that 
this worked on different principles from other 
wpeteruin. It would have been well if the argu- 
ments against wusucapion put forward by 
Vinogradoff (Alistorical Jurisprudence II, 212 
sq.) had been considered. 

_ The author has probably not gone very deeply 
into the legal technicalities involved, and one 
may also point out an error in modern law— 
it 1s not correct to say that Anglo-American 
practice requires a creditor to take all possible 
action against his principal debtor before 
proceeding against the surety. On the contrary, 
English law is here like the classical Roman law 
as contrasted with that of Justinian’s time. 
This is however a minor matter, and we hope 
that Dr. Charles will continue his researches 
in the papyrological field, where the results are 
likely to be more interesting. 

H. F. Jouvow1cz. 


Languages in History and Politics. By A. C. 
Wootner. Pp, xii+ 167. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. os. Ge, 

The author of this book gained for himself 
a great reputation in India as a scholar and 
University administrator. After his death in 
1936, it was found that he had been engaged on 
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a study of the connection between the history 
of languages and the history of civilisation. In 
spite of the incomplete and indeed fragmentary 
condition of his manuscript, it has been considered 
appropriate to publish it, at once as a memorial 
to the author's linguistic interests and as a 
text-book useful to both Indian and Western 
students. After a long and interesting section 
on linguistic theory, and an explanation of some 
of the commoner technical terms employed by 
philologists, we find historical accounts of various 
important language-areas. These accounts, 
which include not merely the chief branches of 
Indo-European speech, but also Semitic and 
Chinese, are of very unequal extent and value. 
Many of them seem to me to be notes of the 
author’s reading which he intended later to 
employ for the formulation of a theory only 
dimly discerned by the reader of the present 
publication. The most important section 1s 
that on Indian languages of which the author 
has a first-hand knowledge, and on which he 
writes attractively and with authority. In a 
less impressive review of Greek and Latin, 
current theories are summarised without much 
discussion of evidence or attention to essential 
detail, Often for pages we have merely an 
outline of historical events with little attempt 
to bring them into convincing relation with 
linguistic developments. 

It would obviously be unfair to apply normal 
methods of criticism to an unfinished work. 
It is not quite clear what the dominant idea was 
round which the writer hoped eventually to 
group his material. I suspect, however, that 
we have the clearest expression of his thesis on 
p. 139 where he says * Linguistic “ birthright ” is 
not a question of race but of history and 
tradition.” One at least of his main purposes was 
to show that the intrinsic capacity of a language 
for survival or the capacity of its early speakers 
for political or cultural domination is of infinitely 
greater importance in linguistic history than 
racial affinities or prejudices. Along with much 
that is inaccurate and imchoate, there are 
indications in this work of wide linguistic 
experience and sober judgement, and I can well 
imagine that by the author’s death we have been 
deprived of something of real interest and 
importance. 

j. W. Pm. 


The Ancient World. By J. M. Topp. Pp. 
407; 23pland7maps. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1938. 95. 6d. 

It is not the intention of this book to present a 
connected history of the ancient world, but 
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rather to trace the rise and estimate the value of 
those of its ideas which have had the greatest 
influence on modern European civilisation. 
Accordingly the narrative is confined to certain 
significant crises in which the conflicting aspira- 
tions of the ancient peoples were most vividly 
expressed; while the bulk of the book is devoted 
to examining what those aspirations were, and in 
what circumstances they were engendered. 

The author includes in his comprehensive 
survey the earliest civilisations of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia at the one extreme, and the fall of 
Rome and the establishment of Christianity at 
the other; and though the treatment is meces- 
sarily summary, the proportions appear to be 
skilfully managed, except perhaps for an under- 
estimation of Egyptian influence. But we are 
more concerned here with the Greek contribu- 
tion to the world’s thought; and this the author 
secks to illustrate by opposing Hellenic science, 
mathematics and rational philosophy to Hebrew 
‘wisdom’ and prophetic conviction. Such a 
contrast is true and valuable up to a point, but 
there is the danger that it may tend to lay too 
great emphasis on the exclusively rational pro- 
ducts of the Greek experience and neglect the 
value of the experience itself. It is therefore 
disappointing that an author who can give such 
a satisfactory account of Greek science and 
mathematics finds nothing to say of the Greck 
view of life as it is expressed in Homer, Hesiod, 
Theognis and Pindar; for, as G. M. Sargeaunt 
observed in onc of his classical studies, part of the 
bequest which the Greeks have left us, *is their 
conception of the world and of the purpose of life 
in it; or more precisely the relationship of the 
individual to the world, And it is the failure of 
their conception, showing the untenability of one 
of two possible attitudes towards experience, 
which constitutes the great spiritual legacy of 
Greece to the modern world.’ 

DD. E. L. HaAyNes. 


Ancient Smyrna. By C.J. Capoux. Pp. xlv 
+437; 9 pl. and 3 maps, Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1935. 255. 

The preface tells us that this study began as an 
M.A. thesis, and was then expanded as a token of 
regard for the author's native city. Dr. Cadoux 
has industriously collected a mass of facts about 
Smyrna from the ancient authors and modern 
commentaries on them and from the archaeo- 
logical material. (How meagre the latter is 
is brought out by the fact that no up-to-date 
study of the Hellenistic-Roman-Byzantine Acro- 
polis of Smyrna on Mt. Pagus has been made— 
an attractive piece of work if the consent of the 
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Turkish authorities could be got.) He has 
faithfully arranged these facts in chronological 
order with a wealth of footnotes and an adequate 
index. The result might well be entitled ‘The 
Annals of Smyrna,” useful to those citizens of 
Izmir who are interested in the ancient history of 
their city, and to scholars secking to verify a fact 
or a reference. But in what sense can such a 
work be called a history? ‘That surely implies, 
not merely the collection of material, but the 
selection of that material and the drawing of 
conclusions from it. Dr. Cadoux is completely 
unaffected by modern historical method and its 
interest in social and economic factors. The 
reader will look in vain for the names of Rostov- 
tzeff and Charlesworth in the bibliography, or for 
such entries as trade, commerce, imports and 
exports, social life, in the index. All that we are 
given is two pages (20 ff.) on the natural products 
of the region, and three short sentences on the 
wine trade. Instead Dr. Cadoux, whose main 
interest is obviously the Early Christian period, 
devotes most of twenty pages (326-345) to 
publishing verbatim letters of Ignatius and 
Polycarp that have little to do with Smyrna. 
And not a little space is given to entries lke 
this:— Some time about 250-245 Bc, a 
Smyrnaian youth named Hermogenes, the son of 
Apollonios, won the long-distance race open to 
older boys at the public games celebrated at 
Thespiai in Boiotia under the name of the 
* Erotidia ’.’ There is an air of heavy solem- 
nity about the presentation ofthefacts. It would 
be interesting, for example, to read aloud the few 
sentences at the foot of page 295 and the top of 
page 236 toa class of undergraduates and note the 
reaction. And here is an easier one (p. 233): 
“The elder Plinius mentions two Smyrnaian 
writers on medicine and scientific matters whom 
he used as contemporaries—Markion (who made 
observations of sea-centipedes) and Solon (whose 
views he quotes on sorrel and dock). 
G. E. Aire. 


Actes du V* Congrés international de Papyro- 
logie (Oxtord 3 aoat-3 Septembre 1937). 
Pp. xxix + 665; 6pl. Brussels: Fondation 
Egyptologique Keine Elisabeth, 1938. 
200 Hf. fers. 

This volume is the work of the Fondation 
Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth, and shows the 
excellent printing and careful editing which are 
the mark of all the productions of this institution. 
In publishing it the Fondation voluntarily 
undertook a task which the Congress organisers 
declined. But the present reviewer, though it 
may be invidious for him to say so, cannot but 
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feel that there is a good case for not collecting 
in one volume the papers delivered at an 
international congress, The success of such a 
congress is not measured by its Acta. Many of 
the addresses given on such an occasion are, 
rightly, in the nature of brief reports and 
exchanges of information. Papers of more 
lasting value will find a place in the learned 
periodicals on their own merits. In the case of 
this Congress, the term * papyrological’ is no 
guarantee of unity of theme, as is pointed out by 
Sir Frederic Kenyon in his Presidential Address, 
* Fifty years of Papyrology" (pp. 1-12). 

In the present volume, owing to the accidents 
surrounding its birth, many of the papers, being 
promised elsewhere, are represented here only 
by summaries, sometimes simply by a reference 
to the place of publication. Others are re- 
printed in full, though they have been published 
in other places, No mention will be made here 
of either of these classes. Of the reports on work 
in hand, the following have not at the time of 
writing been caught up by publication:— 
A. Béhlig (Die Berliner koptischen Manichaika, 
85-93), E. Kiessling (Fortschritte der Arbeiten 
am Wéorterbuch der gr. Papyrusurkunden, 
210-12), H. Kortenbeutel (work on the Berlin 
papyri, 230-6), C. J. Kraemer, Jr. (on the 
papyri excavated by H. D. Colt at “Auja Hafir 
in southern Palestine, 238-44), G. von Manteuffel 
(on the Polish excavations at Tell Edfu, 250-9), 
Darwell Stone (work on the Lexicon of Patristic 
Greek, 453-8), Sir Herbert Thompson (* Self- 
Dedications,’ a group of demotic papyri from the 
temple of Sobek at Tebtunis, 497-504). Papers 
of general interest are:—A. Grohmann (Zum 
Steuerwesen im arabischen Acgypten, 122-34), 
H. Henne (Sur trou nomes du Delta, a question 
of topography, 197-58), M. Hombert (notes on 
some papyri in the Brussels collection, 162-9), 
V. Martin (Epistula Exactoriae, a careful re- 
interpretation of Wilcken, Chrestomathie 44, 
260-05), T. B. Mitford (An unpublished Act of 
Amnesty from Ptolemaic Cyprus, 291-9; the 
republication in Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung 13, 93 
gives the text only), W. Otto (Die zukiinftige 
Gestaltung der nichtliterarischen Papyrus—und 
Ostrakapublikationen, a plea for organisation 
in publication, and in particular that certain 
centres should deal only with certain groups 
of documents, 314-36), Cl. Préaux (La Significa- 
tion de ’Epoque d’Evergéte I, 345-54), Carl 
Schmidt (Uber moderne Papyrusfalschungen, 
370-Ho), B. A. van Groningen (Pap. Oxy. 1416 
and the Gymnasiarchy, 505-11), E. P. Wegener 
(Notes on the guvaai of the metropolcis, 512-20), 
F, Zimmermann (Der hellenistische Mensch im 
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Spiegel gr. Papyrusbriete, 580-98). The juristic 
section contains the following papers:—E. 
Balogh (Die richterliche Kompetenz des Dioi- 
keten Apollonios, 21-70), E. Kiessling (Streif- 
lichter zur Katokenfrage, 219-29), P. Koschaker 
(Die Eheschliessung nach den arabischen Papy- 
rusurkunden, 297; to appear in full in Etudes de 
Patyrologiz), C. J. Kraemer and N. Lewis 
(Constantine’s Law on ‘ Longissimi Temporis 
Praescriptio,, 245-8), F. Pringsheim (Zum 
ptolemiischen Kaufrecht, 955-66), A. B. Schwarz 
(Zum gegenwartigen Stand der Katagraphe- 
Lehre, 381-450), R. Taubenschlag (‘The ancient- 
Greek-city laws in Ptolemaic Egypt, 471-81), 
L. Wenger (Rechtstheoretische Fragen in der 
juristischen Papyrusforschung, 522-64), F. de 
passaegi: (A Fourth-century Latin Juristic Frag- 
: P. Ryl. ITI, 474, 608-14), J. N. Coroi (La 
NEN et V'organisation judiciaire de 

Egypte sous le principat, 615-62). 

E. G, Turner. 


Catalogue of the Greek and Latin Papyri in 
Vol. III. Theological and Literary Texts 
(nos. 457-551). Ed. C. H. Roserts. 
Pp. xvii + 217; 10 pl. Manchester 
University Press, 1938. £1 15. 

After more than twenty years’ interval the 
task of cataloguing the papyrus collection of the 
John Rylands Library is resumed in this volume, 
with Mr, G, H. Roberts as the new cditor. 
With the skill and versatility we have come to 
expect of him he publishes more than sixty 
texts, most of which have something to add to 
such diverse fields as Liturgiology, Patristics, 
Jurisprudence, as well as the less beaten paths 
of Greek and Latin Literature. On texts cover- 
ing so wide a range he has organised labour very 
successfully, while performing the lion's share 
himself. In a number of cases his Scharfsinn has 
contrived to defeat the cunning of dealers who 
delight in dividing picecs of papyrus and selling 
them to different collectors. 

Of the pieces here published 23 are codices. 
All the Latin pieces (with the exception of the 
third century Sallust no. 473) were written 
thus. Particularly interesting, as the editor 
points out (his notes on palacography and 
diplomatic are throughout markedly full and 
helpful), are nos, 49%, a non-Christian third- 
century codex in small format; no. 534, a fourth- 
century grammar book, broader than it was high ; 
no. 549, part of a single codex which contained 
the whole of Menophon, Cyropacdia. 

Among the more notable texts are 457, 455, 
republications of the St. John and Deuteronomy 
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fragments: 463, identified as from the Gospel of 
Mary, which agrees fairly closely with the 
unpublished Coptic version at Berlin (in |. 27 
surely sonvos must be read?); 465, a sixth- 
century portion of the Liturgy of St. Mark; 
466, two Byzantine hymns; 469, an * epistle’ 
against the Manichees; 470, a prayer to the 
Virgin in a peculiar hand with monumental c 
(a date in the third century I find incredible. 
Line 10 read  esAcy[ouewn]); 472, a Latin 
Liturgical fragment (Il. fo perhaps read 
in|erementum. [he apex at the foot of f in the 
line above is turned to the right instead of the 
left. Line 13 read spfes ec[cl]lesial[e]); 473, 
perhaps the jewel of the whole collection, two 
pieces from Sallust’s Aistorws contaming a 
number of words not previously regarded as 
belonging to Sallustian vocabulary; 474-6, 
Juristic fragments and 479, fragments of the 
Digest, apparently contemporary with Justinian, 
but with a different text of XXX, 26, 1; 482, 
a Tragic fragment restored as from a lost 
Telephus, perhaps of Sophocles (the plot might 
run more easily if in |. 4, ¢.g., Mim, were 
restored instead of 14%, with perhaps m[iopora 
inl. 3. A difficulty throughout is the constant 
change of person addressed. [eo 5] of I. 12 
must be different from [ov] piv in |. 6. Why 
should not the former be Telephus again?) ; 
489, a new fragment of Lysias, trip "Epufipsyou; 
490, an anonymous historical fragment of the 
third century s.c., describing the events of 
940-398 B.c.; 491, a fragment on the Second 
Punic War, probably written before 190 B.c.; 
in 495, l. 9 read tm (the first scribe wrote ever); 
522 and 523, perhaps from an opisthograph roll, 
containing on the verso part of Ptolemy, ‘Emojper 
Tidkeov Koray, in which Rome appears with a 
guide-book double star; 531, Ptolemaic medical 
receipts, with a section on the preparation of 
contraceptives. 

The volume is sumptuously produced and 
printed by the Oxford Press. But a few muis- 
prints have crept in, and I note p. 49 translation 
l. 8 read ‘abomination’; p. 109, n. on |. 97, 
read ‘todvartioy": p. 142, mn. 2 read * p. 148" 

E. G. Turner. 


Un livre @' écolier du IIT siécle avant J.-C. 
By ©. Guéraup and P. Joucuer. Pp. xxxi 

+ fo; a0 pl. Cairo: Société Royale 
Egyptienne de Papyrologic, 1938. P.T. 50. 

A considerable number of papyri, tablets and 
ostraca from the schools of Graeco-Roman 
Egypt have been found, and despite a certain 
monotony (for scholastic technique showed little 
development) most of them are of interest as 
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illustrating the methods followed, The document 
here published, a papyrus acquired by the joint 
efforts of the Société Royale Egyptienne de 
Papyrologie and the Cairo Museum, preserved 
in the latter and now published by the former, 
is one of the most interesting and perhaps the 
oldest of the class. It dates, according to the 
editors, whose judgement the facsimiles fully 
conhirm, from the later third century n.c. The 
editors regard it as a book for the use of the 
pupil; more than one reviewer has suggested, 
with some plausibility, that it was perhaps 
intended rather for the teacher. In either case, 
It 1s instructive to note how similar, in plan and 
general conception, it is to later manuals. 

The method, despite some inconsistencies in 
the arrangement, which rather favour the hypo- 
thesis that it was a hand-book for the teacher, 
was naturally to proceed from the elementary 
to the more advanced reading exercise ; but the 
range of the compilation includes also some 
instruction in numbers, in geography, and in 
mythology. The papyrus is not indeed complete ; 
the upper part, perhaps nearly half, of the roll 
has disappeared, a small portion is lost at the 
beginning, and there is a mot very extensive 
lacuna 65 centometres from the present left edge. 
Very likely the manual began with the alphabet, 
now lost; then came two-letter syllables constst- 
ing of each consonant in turn plus a vowel. 
These are followed by three-letter syllables 
consisting of consonant (in order of the alphabet) 
plas vowel (in alphabetic order, a, «, n, 1,0, u, o) 
plus the consonant v. Above this series was 
another of four-letter syllables consisting of 
consonant (in order) plus p plus vowel (in order) 
plus 5 (thus: tpos, tpus, tpes; only the bottom 
of the columns are preserved in this case). TI 
sequence of exercises is interrupted by lists of 
words of a more advanced kind, one of the Mace- 
donian months, another of divinities, a third of 
rivers (the position of which, especially if, as the 
editors suggest, they were intended to be read 
aloud to the pupil, strengthens the case for regard- 
ing the roll as a book for the teacher); but 
iwnoring these, the main series of lessons goes on 
to the numeral symbols (up to 25), then to mono- 
syllables, then to disyllables, and then to poly- 
syllables, each syllable carefully divided from 
the others. After this comes a reading exercise, 
a passage of the Phoenissae of Euripides, the words 
again divided into syllables and the lines written 
in two halves, the division being at the cacsura. 
This clearly served also as instruction in metrics, 
and it is followed by a passage from the Ino of 
Euripides, the words still divided by syllables 
but each verse forming a complete line. After 
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this the pupil was judged able to make his own 
division, and the remaining selections are written 
continuously, without division of cither syllables 
or words. These selections were perhaps 
intended infer alia as an introduction to the 
knowledge of metres and literary forms, for we 
find examples of hexameters (Odyssey 2, 116-124), 
elegiacs (two Hellenistic epigrams), and the 
iambic trimeter (four passages from comedy). 
Then comes a table of square numbers (1-10, 
then by tens to 100, and then by hundreds to 
foo), and finally a list of the symbols for the 





fractions of the drachma. 


It will be seen that the roll, used by an 
intelligent master, provides the basis for a 
reasonably wide course of elementary education. 
Its incompleteness in certain directions may well 
have been repaired in class by oral instruction, 
and the rather advanced nature of certain of the 
passages for reading obviously called for explan- 
ations by the teacher. 

The roll was sumptuously produced, with 
decorated margins to the columns, and was 
written in a good hand, though it is not free 
from scribal errors. It is interesting to note 
that the right edge was stuck to what appears to 
be a portion of the smmbilicus. 

The utility of this manuscript to the scholar 
is by no means confined to the light it throws on 
educational methods in the early Ptolemaic 
period. One or two additions are made to our 
stock of Greek poctry, and in the passages 
already known there is useful material for 
textual criticism. The selection of pieces also 
is of interest and provides new evidence for the 
development of the anthology habit; as the 
editors point out, this evidence, to say the least, 
gives no support to the thesis of Mr, A. D. 
Knox that Cercidas was the fons ef origo of this 
plague. The editorial work is, as we should 
expect, admirably done and the publication, 
with an excellent collotype facsimile of the whole 
papyrus, leaves nothing to be desired. The 
Societé Royale, which made its début with 
Guéraud’s very important ENTEYZEIZ, is to be 
congratulated on maintaining so remarkable an 
average. H. I. Bex. 


Voruntersuchungen zu einer Grammatik der 
Papyri der nachchristlichen Zeit. By 
5S. G. Kaprsomenaks. Pp. xvi-- 148. 
Munich: C. H. Beck, 1938. AM 5.25. 
Those to whom the title of this volume suggests 
that the long desiderated grammar of the papyri 
of the Roman and Byzantine periods is about to 
apptar May experience some disappointment on 
finding that Mr. Kapsomenakis’s work is of 
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much more limited scope. He did indeed 
embark on the larger scheme, but, as he explains 
in his preface, he decided in the course of the 
preliminary research that it cannot at present be 
earried out. The reason adduced is that the 
text of so many published papyri is not yet 
sufficiently established to serve as a secure basis 
for a grammatical investigation. There are 
many false readings, false interpretations, and 
erroncous “corrections” {in the direction of 
classical Greek) of forms which were normal and 
unexceptionable in the popular speech of the age 
at which they occur. 

All this is true; but it may be asked whether 
the difficulties are an effective bar to the compila- 
tion ofagrammar. Exactly the same difficulties 
arise with papyri of the Prolemaic period; yet 
this did not prevent the execution of Mayser's 
ereat work. It must, however, be admitted that 
in Roman, and still more in Byzantine times, 
editors who approach their subject from a 
background of classical Greek are more liable 
than in the Ptolemaic period to mistake vulgar 
forms for scribal errors and to misinterpret 
their texts. 

Be this as it may, Mr. Eapsomenakis 
decided for the present to limit himself to an 
examination of a number of passages in published 
papyri where correction of text or punctuation 
seems called for. Let it be said at once that 
he has done his work admirably. This is not 
the grammar for which many of us had hoped, 
but it is a book of the utmost value and of 
absorbing interest. On every page its author 
gives evidence alike of an exceptionally alert 
and penetrating judgment and of wide reacling ; 
and when to these qualities is added a knowledge 
of modern Greck which few papyrologists can 
approach it is not surprising that he illumuines 
many an obscure passage and shows the signific- 
ance, as normal linguistic developments, of 
numerous forms which have hitherto passed 
a§ mere inaccuracies. Sometimes he proposes 
a new reading which compels acceptance as 
obviously right, but often a mere change of 
the editor’s punctuation or a better under- 
standing of phonetic equivalences heals an 
unintelligible or misunderstood passage. Ex- 
amples of brilliant insight are the reconstruction 
of P, Bouriant 23, 4-14 (pp. 29 ff.), that of 
P. Strassb. I, 73, 20 f., where by a mere altera- 
tion of the punctuation and a different phonetic 
Interpretation Kapsomenakis arrives at a con- 
vincing text (pp. 43 f.), and the improvements 
made (pp. 104-110) in P. Ross.-Georg. IV, 
Appendix. (In P. Bouriant 25, 13 I had 
myself read, from the facsimile, | 64 ph ofe Apedad 
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om, and I think that | (=) is likelier than 
Kapsomenakis’s 4 ( = d).) 

It is not altogether surprising that, scoring 
so Many successes in his examination of existing 
texts, Kapsomenakis should at times be rather 
more dogmatic than the evidence justifies. It 
does not seem beyond question that he is through- 
out right in his discussion of &weypés on 
pp. 13-17 or of P. Flor. I, 50, etc., on pp. 36-40; 
and I am very doubtful whether his reading 
(whatever be thought of his interpretation) of 
P. Jena 4, 3 is correct. In his final chapter 
(pp. 121-193), indeed, where he discusses the 
evidence of papyri for the development of 
ancient into modern Greek, he is more cautious 
in identifying ancient with modern forms than 
in some of the preceding sections. On p. 100, 
by the way, in quoting Wilcken, CArest. 134, 9, 
he omits the yée which follows 4n. 

As already remarked, however, some tendency 
to over-confidence is pardonable and does not 
seriously detract from the remarkable merits 
of this volume. Besides its very substantial 
contributions to the texts analysed it abounds 
in grammatical minutiae and collections of 
parallel instances which will be of the utmost 
value in the compilation of a comprehensive 
grammar. It is singularly fortunate that a 
Greek scholar, who must have a finer sense of 
the niceties of usage than a foreigner can 
expect to attain, should have set himself to the 
systematic investigation of the diction of papyri, 
and it is greatly to be hoped that Kapsomenakis 
will persevere in his task. He might probably 
find it profitable to investigate the vagaries 
of the scribes of the Codex Sinaiticus, particularly 
of scribe B (see H. J. M. Milne and T. C. Skeat, 
Serihes and Correctors of the Codex Sinaitieus, pp. 
54 f.). H. I. Ber. 


Etudes de philosophies presocratique. I. By 
A.M. Frenxtan. Pp.1i0. Paris: J. Vrin, 
1937: 

This second volume of Dr. Frenkian’s Etudes 
is to be recommended cqually to the student 
of the specific problems of presocratic thought 
and to those who are concerned with the more 
general aspects of Greek philosophy. In fact 
this double aim causes the book to fall sharply 
into two halves. After an introductory section 
in which the author justifies a new interpretation 
of a well-worn subject he devotes three sections 
to an esay im ‘comparative philosophy’; 
the mext section is given to an exposé of 
Empedocles’ system and in particular of his 
epistemological theory, and the points which 
he makes here are used to substantiate his 


interpretation of Parmenides (VI); in the final 
section he discusses the problem of the origins 
of science and philosophy; two appendixes are 
directed against Reinhardt’s opinion of the 
relations of Menophanes and Heraclitus to 

The whole volume apparently bears the 
title * Une nouvelle hypothése sur Parménide * 
(see p. 7); which might lead one to suppose 
that the earlier part of the work leads up to the 
conclusions of the latter; but the connexion 
of thought which unites the whole is only of the 
most general nature. Frenkian observes in 
introduction that it is the task of the historian 
of the presocratic philosophers to liberate their 
notions from alien forms of thought, in particular 
from the super-imposed framework of the 
Aristotelian system; and this apparently is the 
sole motivation for the long essay in which 
he proposes an hypothesis to account for the 
domination exercised by Aristotelian thought. 
Again Frenkian notes on p. 23 that the point 
of view there reached will guide us in our 
discussion of Parmenides. It would guide us 
equally well in a discussion of any other of the 
presocratics. His transitions in fact belong 
rather to the raconteur than to the dialectician. 
Frenkian perhaps would have been wiser not to 
attempt to weld these separate studies into one; 
the fact that the title page presents us with three 
apparently unconnected sub-tiths shows that 
the attempt is only half-hearted; but this 
again hardly represents the argument in its true 
light, because the essays on Empedocles and 
Parmenides do form a logical unity. 

This journal is not the place for detailed 
exposition or criticism of Dr. Frenkian’s 
views. It can only be emphasised that the book 
presents a new and highly stimulating conspectus 
of the history of Greek thought, and that his 
account of Empedocles’ theory of perception 
stresses a number of points, which have hitherto 
been insufficiently noticed. There is much in 
fact for which the reader is grateful, and not 
least an addendum to Diels’ Vorsokratiker (p. 
75: Schol. in Eucl. [Heiberg] Teubn. op. omn. 
1888 p. 77, 20. rah St ol dGrogatimol Adyot, Gy 
gnaw & Thoppeviins, tpostmovme taly Gpyols wal tots 
wipocv.). Jj. 5. Moreno. 


La Filosofia dei Greci nel suo Sviluppo 
storico. I. ii. Ionici e Pitagorici. By 
E. Zecier, translated by R. Monpowro. 
Pp. 719. Florence: Nuova Italia, 1938. 

56 fire. 
The first part of this notable production 
appeared in 1932. Professor Mondolfo continues 
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his translation of Zellers work, (the fifth edition), 
appending thereto bibliographies and supple- 
mentary matter which will be of the utmost 
value for students of the presocratics. His 
introductory essay reviews the general trend 
of study in this field since Zeller’s time, holding 
the balance fairly between the scientific and the 
more ethical or mystical lines of interpretation. 
Under the heading of Tonians, the cssay on 
Anaximander is especially valuable; the note 
on the Hippocratean mpl iBtou4Saw is also of 
much interest. The Pythagoreans occupy more 
than half of the volume; here, again, is much 
illuminating comment, including a study of the 
sources and an essay.on the doctrine of trans- 
migration. The editor emphasises the mystical 
spirit of this school. The classified book-lsts 
are again (as in the first volume) extremely 
full and valuable; a postscript includes work 
published up to 1937. D. TARRANT. 


of Recollection. By A. Cameron. Pp. 
ror. Wisconsin: G. Banta, 1935. 

The aim of this dissertation is to establish 
the importance of the Pythagorean number- 
theory in relation to Plato's doctrine of avauvnony. 
The author upholds a Pythagorean tradition 
independent of Orphic influence. He em- 
phasises throughout the mathematical elements 
in Plato’s treatment of the problem of soul; 
this emphasis may be thought excessive when 
he finds (for instance) an arithmetical signific- 
ance in the * principle of the Mean’ introduced 
at Phaoedo Jt A. The discussion naturally 
centres on the Afeno and the Phardo, though a 
final chapter treats of the mathematical passages 
in the Timaes and Aefpublic X. The problem 
of the 4ppovia argument is considered fully; 
it is urged that Philolaus did hold a theory of 
immortality, and that for him *‘ Harmony’ is a 
cosmic principle of Number. 

The treatise contains interesting matter and 
is well documented: but it has to be said that the 
author tends to special pleading, and also that 
the point of his argument is not always clear. 

D. ‘TARRANT. 


Platonism: ancient and modern. By P. 
SHOREY. Pp. 259. Cambridge University 
Pres; University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 1998. 11s. 6d. 

This volume, representing the Sather Classical 
Lectures for 1928-1929, has been edited by 
Dr. P. 5. Costas, a former pupil of the author. 
The first lecture, * What is Platonism?” has been 
omitted on the ground that it could not be 
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adequately reproduced by another hand. The 
chapters deal successively with the place of 
Plato in ancient thought, Neo-Platonism, Plato 
and Christianity, and the Platonic tradition as 
represented in the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
French literature and English literature. There 
is much racy and characteristic criticism of 
spurious Platonism in various aspects; the 
author insists mainly on the rational and 
ethical rather than the mystical and poetic 
elements in Platonic thought. He does less than 
justice, for example, to Stoic pantheism and to 
medieval mysticism. The later chapters contain 
a wealth of references (with frequent hints that 
more could have been given) and indicate 
numerous lines for further study. If the term 
‘ Platonic’ is at times liberally interpreted, the 
clues are always suggestive. Lacking the author's 
own final revision, the book is yet a worthy 
legacy of his vigorous and humane spirit. 


Al loropixal Tvaoets toll MWAcraves A’. Bap- 
Bapmd. By K. I. Vouverrs. Pp. 160. 
Athens: Mousiades and Marda, 1938. 

This volume embodies the first half of a study 
of the historical references to be found in the 
works of Plato; the passages dealing with 
Baepapa are here collected, to be followed 
later by those referring to Greeks. The author 
has limited his field to matters of actual history, 
excluding questions of national habits, ctc., 
and (except for a brief appendix) the whole 
content of the myths. ‘The text of sixty passages, 
arranged under topics (BépBope: in general, the 
Great King, the Persians, and so forth), is 
followed by notes giving explanation, illustra- 
tive references. and discussion of problems. 
The notes vary in length; some are very full 
(eg., 14 pages on Ale. I. 120-123), and the 
main interest is centred naturally on the 
Persians and the Egyptians. 

The author gives an introduction setting 
forth his aims, a list of books used (with reference 
to fuller bibliographies) and adequate indexes. 
The second part of his scholarly work may be 
awaited with interest. D. TARRANT. 


Plato's Academy: The birth of the idea of 
its rediscovery. By Pax. ARmsToOrHRON. 
Pp. 85; 13 pl. Oxford University Press; 
London, H. Milford, 1939. 215. 

This sumptously printed book appears to be 
a re-issue dz luve of the work published by the 
author in 1934. It records his faith in the study 
of Plato as the main hope of enlightenment for 
the modern world, the experiences by which this 
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belief was reinforced, and his project of 
excavating the site of the Academy and thus 
inaugurating a Platonic revival; his address to 
the Athenian Academy on the discovery of the 
Ambulatory in 1933 is also included. 

As the text is a reprint, the main interest of 
the present volume lies in the very fine sym- 
bolical drawings (the swan motif predominating) 
with which it is enriched: and it is the more 
surprising that the artist’s name is nowhere 
indicated. The publisher informs me that they 
are the work of Elizabeth Fraser. 

D, ‘TARRANT. 


Aristotle's Physics. A revised Text, with 
Introduction and Commentary. By 
W. D. Ross. Pp. xii+- 750, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1996. 36s. 

In this important work Dr. Ross has followed 
the same general method as in his edition of the 
Metaphysics. Two differences are to be noted 
the analysis is here printed continuously instead 
of being distributed between sections of the 
commentary, and the Introduction is briefer 
and less exhaustive. 

With regard to the structure of the Physics 
the editor regards iii-iv as prior in date to 
y-vi, and. vii as an early work; he assigns the 
Physics as a whole to Aristotle's earlier stay in 
Athens. There is a valuable chapter on the 
textual problems. As a mere specimen of 
Dr. Ross’s exegesis, reference may be made 
to the full and illuminating discussion (with a 
special section of the bibliography in support) 
of the paradoxes of Zeno. 

It is impossible in a brief notice to do justice 
to the qualities or appraise the value of this book. 
Both text and commentary must be authoritative 
for the present, and will be of the utmost 
significance for all future study of the Physics. 

D. 'TARRANT. 


lichen Entwicklung. I. Forschungen zur 


Philosophie des Hellenismus. By A. 
Sowwexet. Pp. viii + 677- Berlin: 


Weidmann, 1935. AM. 24. 

This considerable volume embodies the first 
‘nstalment of a still larger work which had been 
planned by the author; he died in 1934, and 
the book has been edited for publication by his 
son. The contents are-in three sections; (1) a 
survey, starting from the Timaeus and continued 
as far as Ptolemy, of the development of mathe- 
matical, astronomical and physical theory and 
+g relations to metaphysic and ethic: (2) @ 
detailed study of the works and arguments of 
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Sextus Empiricus; (3) a shorter review of the 
progress of logic and epistemology in the 
Graeco-Roman period. In each of these fields 


the author's researches have amassed much 
valuable material. D., TARRANT. 


Plotins Schriften. Translated by R. Harper. 
(vols. g, 4 and 5.) Pp. 197, 204, 202. 
Leipzig: Meiner, 1936-7. Export price, 
RAM. 6 per vol. 

Professor Harder’s translation, which began 
to appear in 1930, is now complete in five 
volumes, and so within less than a quarter of 
a century ‘the greatest philosopher between 
Aristotle and Descartes’ has been made 
accessible in English, French and German— 
or at least as accessible as distinguished trans- 
lations can make him. Few authors present 
greater problems to the translator: his style 
was a stumbling-block even to his con- 
temporaries; his method is so far from being 
systematic that it normally consists of his taking 
an sone at random, working it out dialectically 

loping his own views through criticism 
of aainaizicd predecessors (for of explicit refer- 
ences he has practically none); and added to 
these inherent difficulties is the fate which has 

left Plotinus in the goth century without a 

critical recension of the text, without grammar 

or lexicon. One cannot therefore expect any 
ecadaiian to give the Greekless reader the 
sense of ease and lucidity which he would 
derive from a good translation of an author 
whose text has been commented upon for 
centuries, and the supplementary volumes of 
annotations will therefore be eagerly awaited 
and more than ordinarily welcome. They 
will at all events give scholars information on 
the textual variants chosen—information 
admittedly indispensable for a proper valuation 
of the translation, though it is indeed possible 
to appreciate that the translator has taken great 
pains in the establishment of his text from the 
materials available and has in particular swept 
away a large number of Volkmann's hasty 
emendations. Dr. Harder has also solved many 
problems by judicious re-punctuation, and here 
there was (and still is) a rich harvest to be reaped 
in the light of a knowledge of Plotinus’ style. 

In short, this translation represents the most 

obstinate attempt yet made to understand the 

exact meaning of Plotinus’ words, and the 
student who uses it as an aid to interpreting the 

Greek will rarely be disappointed; in a text 

that bristles with difficulties he will at least be 

apprised of where the difficulties lic, and will 
not have the tantalising experience of secing 
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them circumvented by means of word-for-word 
translation or ambiguous paraphrase. The 
fifth volume contains a lively preface, arguing 
with much force in favour of the chronological 
sequence (here adopted) in preference to the 
traditional division into Eanads, and concluding 
with a much needed caveat against the uncritical 
acceptance of Porphyry’s picture of Plotinus. 
One gathers that Dr. Harder expects few 
competent readers for his work, but those few 
will not hesitate to rank it among the most 
notable achievements of scholarship in our time, 
B. 5. Pace. 


Té Tpwroyris corupmov Spaua tay dpyeoloov 
“EAArvaw. Td corvpmév Spaypa *"Ayty.’ 
By E. D. Kovosorsas. Pp. 57. Athens. 
1936. 

Of these two short monographs, neither 
indicates that the author has the traming or the 
ability to contribute usefully to the difficult 
subjects he has chosen. ‘The former is a windy 
disquisition on the satyr-play in its primitive 
form, which the author for reasons best known 
to himself supposes to have been pan-Hellenic, 
not Attic only. He assumes the Aristotelian 
theory of the derivation of Tragedy from the 
dithyramb and proceeds to talk about the various 
kinds of dithyramb, serious and other, the con- 
tribution of Arion to that kind of literature and 
so forth, in a way which would have been 
pardonable in a contemporary of Bentley. Of 
modern theories concerning tragic origins he 
seems not to have heard. The second mono- 
graph comments on the littl which Athenaecus 
has preserved for us regarding the obscure 
play alleged to have made fun of Harpalos, 
We are given a life of Harpalos, such as might 
have been got out of any history of Greece, 
some remarks concerning the authorship of 
the play and a text of the fragments, notable 
for the conjecture ti +* “AS for trav “Ayiives 
in line 15 (Nauck*). Critics of dramatic texts 
should at least know how to scan them, 

H. J. Rose. 


Ghostly Etiquette on the Classical Stage. 
By Rusy M. Hickman. Pp. 226. Iowa: 
Torch Press, 1938. $3. 

The idea of this doctoral dissertation came 
from Professor Roy Flickinger, and is in itself 
a good one. To what extent do the ancient 
theatrical ghosts observe etiquette (the use of 
the word is his), i.¢., behave as, according to 
contemporary belief, real ghosts should? ‘The 
serious defect is that mo attempt is made to 
determine how, in the opinion of fifth-century 
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Athens or of Republican or Imperial Rome, 
a ghost would behave. The ‘standard code 
of ghostly etiquette’ referred to on p. 19 as 
containing two provisions ‘that ghosts should 
appear in the stillness of night and speak to but 
one, unaccompanied person" should be proved, 
not assumed, and the reviewer knows no proof 
of it for antiquity. 

Apart from this, all ghosts in complete or 
fragmentary plays from Aeschylus to Seneca 
are dealt with faithfully, the research extending 
even to * pseudo-ghosts* (p. 148 and elsewhere), 
i¢., living persons who descend to Hades, as in 
the Frogs. The scenes in which they appear 
are described at quite unnecessary length, and 
considerable space devoted to the thorny 
question of how their entrances and exits were 
contrived, a matter closely connected with 
Professor Flickinger’s well-known studies of the 
ancient stage. So far as diligence goes, Dr. 
Hickman no doubt earned her degree. But 
the analysis seems to be of little value, despite 
the imposing comparative tables which appear 
at intervals, showing how the ghosts were 
represented as appearing, whether to one 
person or several, alone or in company, actually 
on the stage or in a rhests of a messenger, and so 
forth. Dr. Hickman misses a number of pomts 
which would have made her work more valuable. 
For example, p. 31 contrasts the * successful * 
evocation of Darcios in the Persians with the 
‘unsuccessful * attempt to summon Agamemnon 
in the CGhoephoroe. But the Persian elders sing 
an elaborate tyros dvoxAqtmds, repeatedly 
urging Darecios to appear ; Orestes and Elektra 
appeal to the spirit of their father, together 
with other powers supernal and infernal, ta 
help their vengeance, and hope (489) that he 
may be allowed to see them at it (imowrdoa 
piyny). There is no suggestion that his phantom 
is to be raised. On pp. 42 sgg. the question is 
discussed whether or not the ghost of Achilles 
actually appeared in the Polpxena of Sophocles. 
Pseudo-Longinus, de svbl., 15, 7 is naturally 
quoted, but the most essential point is missed : 
he compares Sophocles’ phantom to a non- 
dramatic description of one, in some lost piece 
of Simonides, thus suggesting, although not 
actually proving, that Sophocles also described 
the ghost and did not show it. P. 28, she con- 
cludes that the ghost of Tantalus, in Seneca’s 
Thyestes, must be hideously dressed, because 
“even objects of nature shrink at his approach.’ 
But there is no indication that the play was ever 
meant to be acted, and Tantalus’ hideousness is 
moral. P. 101, it is hard to see why Seneca’s 
moralisings in the same play should be called 
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‘strangely * reminiscent of Horace, seeing that 
Horace himself and the philosophers on whom he 
drew were alike familiar to him. On p. 150, 
it may be noted that the Hero in Menander’s 
play of that name need not have been anyone's 
deified (or rather heroised) ancestor, and the 
Lar Familiaris in the Aulularia has nothing to do 
with ghosts. However, this latter point is set 
right on p. 155. 
H. J. Rose. 


The Ape in Antiquity. (Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Archaeology, No. 
27). By W. GC. McDermorr. Pp. xii + 
398; ro plates. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 

Press, 1995. 227, 6d 

Dr. Saad besides enjoying the good 
guidance of so sound an archaeologist as Pro- 
fessor Robinson of Baltimore, is clearly a man of 
very great industry and good sense. He has 
set himself to master the whole available material, 
Gos representations in art of simians, certain, 
probable or possible, and a great many literary 
references; the latter must represent a huge 
expense of labour aap his part, for there are several 
indications that his familiarity with ancient 
literature is but recently won. ‘These range from 
unusual forms of names (why call the well- 
known apologist Tatianus in English, when he 
has been Tatian for centuries, for example?) 
to downright misunderstandings, resulting from 
unfamiliarity with Greek, as on p. 146, where 
Aclian, de nat. anim. vil, 21 (the story of the ape 
who killed the baby by trying to bathe it in 
boiling water) is. interpreted to mean that 
Aclian says the creature habitually behaved in 
this way. A riper Latinist, again, would have 
seen (p. 64) that whatever the corrupt passage of 
Daniel's Servius on Aen. ix, 712 (misprinted 
715; there are not a few misprints up and down 
the book) originally said, it cites the alleged 
Etruscan word for apes, arimi, to explain Inarime 
or Arima, not Aenaria. Not to know (p. 146) 
that the sanguinece uirgae used to beat a parricide 
were rods of cornel-wood is a fault which the 
author shares with many older scholars, and 
when he says (p. 53) that Mela, mentioning 
Juno at Carthage, means Moloch, it is the 
merest slip of the pen for Tanit. 

Such little inadequacies and occasional failure 
to know the latest and best literature (magical 
papyri should be cited with a reference to 
Preisendanz, and on p. 111 he should mention 
Halliday in discussing the beast-fable) make it 
all the more remarkable that the work is so good 
and so full of learning. It will be for some time 
the book which will be consulted by anyone who 
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would learn what the ancients knew or thought 
concerning the various species of apes within 
their geographical horizon and also of monkeys; 
for though the title is meant to include both, the 
text carefully distinguishes them and trices, so far 
as possible, to equate the loose ancient termino- 
logy with a more exact modern onc, taken from 
a recent biologist. 

apes and monkeys from Egypt and the East 
through the Mediterranean civilisations; a 
very necessary preliminary. The next two 
enquire what was really known of the creatures, 
as seen both from the representations in art and 
from the statements about their appearance 
and anatomical structure, especially in the 
naturalists and other such writers down to Galen. 
Chapter V is entitled * ‘The Ape as a Pet and a 
Source of Humor *, Chapter VI * The Ape as an 
Evil Beast’. Now follows (pp. 161-924) a long 
and detailed catalague raisonné of the representa- 
tions in art, with commentary often running 
to a page or several pages for one piece. The 
reviewer cannot speak as a specialist here, but is 
favourably impressed by the author's good sense 
and powers of reasoning. For instance, in dis- 
cussing the alleged Christian associations of 
scenes which show Orpheus with the beasts 
and include an ape apparently mocking his 
attitude, be makes the excellent point (pp. 
129, 191, 290) that a pagan artist might have his 
little joke at Orpheus, but not a Christian at the 
Good Shepherd. In the case of some of the 
earlier and cruder objects shown, the work is so 
primitive that it may be doubted if the artists 
really meant to show apes; thus on plate i, 
the figures could be interpreted as imfantile 
representations of men sitting or squatting, and 
the creature in plate ii, No. 199, suggests a 
eat on its hind legs. Still, the author no doubt 
is right to include every specimen which may be 
simian, and he honestly quotes the views of 
archacologists who differ from him. 

H. J. Rose. 


Greock Wolf-lore. By K. P. Eckets. Pp. 
B68. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
Vania, 1937. 

Dr. Eckels has handled an interesting topic 
in an interesting way, free from the dullness 
which besets many doctoral theses. Part of 
his results the reviewer must leave biologists to 
criticise, especially the contention (p. 9) that 
wolves are not gregarious and do not, even 
if hungry, attack human beings, and the 
dismissal (p. 72) of the notorious Indian * wollf- 
boys,’ not as non-existent but as being no more 
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than * idiots of a deplorable, but rather common, 
type" (p. 79) concerning whom there no 
evidence that they ever had anything at all to 
do with wolves. In the latter connection, it 
might perhaps have been noticed that the 
ancient legends concerning children who were 
fostered by beasts of any sort are regularly 
told as marvellous things, clear signs that the 
infants were of divine begetting or otherwise 
remarkable and destined to some great future, 
good or evil, It is never suggested that she- 
wolves, hinds etc., often behave in that way 
towards an abandoned child. 

There is one omission which, the reviewer 
learns privately from the author, is due to 
reasons of temporary convenience. Little or 
nothing is said of the use of wolves, or rather 
remedies derived from them, in popular medi- 
cine. Dr. Eckels has a mass of material on this 
topic collected, and it is to be hoped he will set 
it in order and publish it. 

What he has so far printed is, first, a short 
discussion of the wolf in fact, popular belief of 
to-day and Greek zoology. It is curious that 
he can find no one between Aristotle and Oppian 
who says anything worth recording about the 
creatures from a scientific point of view; the 
latter writer, stripped of his rhetorical verse, 
turns out to be a very passable naturalist (p. 15 
sg.). The reviewer would add that it is high 
time an edition of the Oppians appeared, with 
full commentary by a philologist anda zoologist 
working together. Next come the ancient 
beliefs concerning wolves, which are most 
properly followed into mediaeval and modern 
times. A few slips may be corrected in passing; 
hiwoy Be; (Theocr., 14, 22), is misrendered 
on p. 26 by ‘Has a wolf seen you?"* : the 
Greek name of Niceros in Petronius, 61, proves 
nothing for the provenance of the story he tells 
about werewolves {p. 32); the names of 
Antheus and Demaenctus, in Pliny, VwA., vill, 
61, 82, have been curiously distorted on p. 93; 
it is nowhere stated in Homer that Circe’s tame 
beasts were transformed men (p. 42; cf. RK 
212 sqq.), though Vergil and others understood 
the passage so. But the mere range of the above 
corrections shows how wide, and, it should 
be said, how exact and critical in general, is 
the survey of the field; Dr. Eckels ranges from 
the alleged number of bones in a wolf's neck to the 
cults of Zeus Lykaios and Apollo Lyketos, and 
has enlightening remarks on nearly all these 
topics. He quite rejects the human sacrifice 
to the former god and the wolfish meaning of the 
gga ee ume eee tg Oa ee be 


i Or would he read Adwos Be *? 
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latter’s epithet, A discussion of wolf-nurses, 
and incidentally of the tale of Romulus and 
Remus, concludes the work. 

H. J. Rose. 


Der Religion der Griechen III. Von Platon 
bis Kaiser Julian. By Otro Kern. Pp. 
y-+ 952. Berlin: Weidmann, 1935. AM, 18. 

This concludes the interesting, semi-popular 
work whose first two volumes were reviewed in 

FHS xivii, p. 136 5g.; lvi, p. 106 sg. In those 

notices, the reviewer briefly set forth some points 

of disagreement with the author’s views. The 
present part is much less controversial, for Kern 
is not a specialist in the latest period of classical 
religion and is generally content to give an 
intelligent summary of the facts and theories 
already set forth by others. If only for this 
reason, the book has considerable value, 
especially for a non-specialist reader. Within 
the compass of a few chapters there is to be 
found the substance of all the most important 
works by Germans and a few by others (Kern 
regrets, p. 352, that he has had little opportunity 
to sec non-German work, and several passages 
in his book illustrate the workings of this handi- 
cap, to say nothing of the many paragraphs 
which a fuller knowledge would have inserted) 
which deal with the decline and fall of classi- 
cal Hellenism on the religious side. For 
example, if the reader wants to begin study- 
ing Gottmenschentum und Herrscherkult, having 
access to the numerous good British and American 

works on that subject, he will find in Chap. V 

a sketch of what is to be found in the Realencyelo- 

pddie, the latest edition of Chantepie de la 

Saussaye, and the writings of Wilamowitz- 

Moellendorff, Weinreich, Kembhardt, RKeizen- 

stein and several others on that topic, with 

occasional references to JG and other standard 
collections. If syncretism attracts him, Chap. 

VII. sketches its carly beginnings well and 

intelligibly; and all up and down the book 

there are similar presentations of relevant 
matter, clear, attractive, casy to read and reason- 
ably complete within the limitations already 
mentioned. Whether Kern’s judgments on 
the books he has read are always to be trusted 
is another matter; at the very beginning of 
his first chapter, on Greek gods in Italy, he 

rightly indicates that Altheim’s works mark a 

new epoch, but not all will agree with him that 

the propositions of that scholar concerning the 

early date of Greek influence are festgestellt (p. 

1). Similarly, the reader's acceptance of Chap. 

II, on philosophy and religion, will depend 
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partly on the extent to which he agrees with 
Jaeger, and so forth. 

It is to be noted that when good interpretation 
of established facts is needed, Kern requires 
little help from others; an example is his very 
interesting sketch of Alexander the Great in 
his relations to religion (Chapter III). Another 
laudable feature is his ability to explain lucidly 
and with sufficient completeness the relation 
between religious fact and the fancies of Hellen- 
istic and later interpreters; Chap. VI, on 
universal gods, furnishes an instance in the very 
clear treatment of the growth of Pan from the 
primitive Arcadian godling through Pindar's 
visions and the etymological speculations of 
Plato and perhaps Antisthenes to the universal 
deity of theologians (but not often of artists, 
p. 137) in Imperial times, and so later sull to 
a synonym for either Christ or the devil. In 
passing, the note on Pan and the Panes on p, 196 
shows commendable unwillingness to be dog- 
matic on a very disputable point; Kern will not 
pronounce on their relative age and merely 
gives references to writers who think the singular 
or the plural older. 

Altogether, it is a book from which an intelli- 
gent reader is certain to glean either facts or 
ideas which will be new to him, and to write 
such a work is better than composing a dully 
correct treatise with which all and sundry will 
agrec. H. J. Rose. 


Etudes sur Alexandre ou le faux prophete de 
Lucien. By M. Caster. Pp. Iv-+ 102; 
1 pl. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1938. 935,/75- 

Lucien et la Pensée religieuse de son Temps. 
By M. Casrer. Pp. 412. Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 1935. 70 rs. 

The author is a man of adequate scholarship 
(the reviewer has noted one or two trivial slips, 
not worth listing), who knows his Lucian well, 
has studied the history, literature and religious 
movements of the second century 4.D., and brings 
critical sense and sound reason to the task of 
interpretation. ‘The natural result is that he has 
produced something worth reading, although 
so much of what he says had, actually or by 
implication, been said before that these two 
books are not of the highest importance nor 
profoundly original. 

In the smaller work, he gives us a text and 
translation of the Alexander, followed by a 
commentary dealing with the difficulties of 
subject-matter, linguistic details being lett 
alone, except for a few brief remarks under the 
text, and some short esays which analyse the 
piece as a whole and seek to recover the facts 
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which lie behind Lucian’s polemic. That it is 
polemic, following good classical rules of com- 
position, including the almost ritual abuse and 
slander of the person attacked, is recognised, and 
proved for the enlightenment of any aor who 
cannot see it for themselves. Celsus 
addressed is tentatively identified (p. ie not with 
Origen’s opponent but with that Celsus the 
Epicurean whom Origen mentions (c. Cels. 1, 69) 
as author of a work against magic. 

The larger essay sets out to form a critical 
estimate of Lucian as writer and thinker by 
viewing him against the background of his 
times. The chief phenomena, intellectual and 
religious, of the day are sketched and Lucian's 
reaction to them examined, The result, with 
which the reviewer is in agreement, is as follows. 
Lucian never really ceased to be a sophist, 
despite his breach with sophistic. He was a 
thorough-going classiciser, who saw the world 
about him through the medium of authors 
already some half-dozen centuries old or more, and 
he had little inclination to examine things for 
himself, none to create a new literary genre. 
Indeed, the touch of originality Caster allows 
him, the invention of the satiric dialogue, a 
cress between philosophy and comedy (p. 
a84—5) is perhaps more than he can justly 
claim, considering the satiric elements which 
exist in Plato (for instance, in the Authpdemus) 
and doubtless in other Socratics. Hence he is 
constantly attacking classical targets, imperfectly 
consonant with contemporary butts for sarcastic 
wit; his philosophers for example are rather 
those of whom New Comedy made fun than 
those Lucian might have met at Athens or Rome, 
and the commonplaces with which they are 
assailed are those of the classical period. His 
particular aversion was any form of religious 
mysticism, and here he was in closer touch with 
his own day, although his arguments are very 
largely those of much earlier Epicurean, Sceptic 
and Cynic controversialists. He was himself 
so completely devoid of religious emotion that 
he could not comprehend that some, including 
persons of intelligence, genuinely feltit, and there- 
fore, to him, those who did feel it and believed 
the corresponding doctrines, Platonism in its 
more transcendental forms, Stoicism as it was 
after Posidonius and so on, were cither fools or 
knaves, and to be assailed accordingly. He 
was himself no philosopher, having merely a 
literary man’s smattering of the doctrines of 
the great schools. 

His lasting merit is not that of either a thinker 
or a revealer of the thought of that age, but of a 
skilful artist who, within the bounds and with the 
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means which he has deliberately chosen, displays 
an unusual skill, a mastery of Attic free speech 
and Attic wit as nearly complete as his mastery 
of Attic idiom. 

Both these books suffer from a certain prolixity, 
which could be avoided by taking rather more as 
known. For example, the sketch of demonology 
in Lucien, p. 212 sgq., could have been much 
shortened, coming as it does after so many good 
works on the subject which it does not profess 
to do more than epitomise. In like manner, 
the commentary on the Alexander gives rather 
too long excerpts from biographical articles 
in Pauly-Wissowa; a good deal could have been 
cut down to mere references. Where Caster 
disagrees with previous writers, his tone 1s, 
as usual with his nation, courteous but frank, 
and his objections generally wee 

H. J. Rose. 


Les Mages Hellénisés : Zoroastre, Ostanés ot 
Hystaspe d'aprés la Tradition grecque. 
By J. Brez and F. Cumont. 2 vols., pp. 
297, 241. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1938. 
120 rs. 

This exceedingly well-written book is entirely 
welcome. Everyone who has a smattering of 
ancient religion and magic knows something of 
Farathustra and has heard of Ostanes. Any 
scholar knows at least that Greek authors have 
something to say of Persian religion and that 
they are not always accurate in their state- 
ments. But, so far as the reviewer knows, this 
is the first complete collection of Greek, classical 
Latin and mediaeval pronouncements on the 
subject, accompanied by a commentary which 
carefully estimates the measure of truth con- 
tained in them: in other words, which cal- 
culates as nearly as can be done with ad- 
mittedly scrappy and second-hand material 
what sort of impression a great Oriental religion 
produced on the most intelligent and civilised 
of its neighbours. 

The work has been done with the care which 
was to be expected from two distinguished 
specialists, and the style has the lucidity and 
charm which ought to characterise scholarly 
publications but too frequently does not. To 
begin with the second volume, which contains 
the texts, most of them, if in a language the 
editors understand, have been critically edited, 
if materials were to hand; some extracts it 

was necessary to take over more or less as they 
stood from such editions as were available, but 
these are not long nor very many. Where the 
language was one off the beat of classical 
scholarship, such as Syriac or Arabic, the best 
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available translations have been consulted and 
explanatory notes added. There is now collected 
between two covers everything which a Greek, a 
Latin or any later writer who may reasonably be 
thought to draw, however indirectly, on them is 
known to have said regarding the Zoroastrian 
faith and practice. The list extends a long way 
into the Middle Ages, and he will be a singularly 
well-read man who does not find something 

The first volume consists of a series of essays, 
dealing with the life of Zarathustra, his doc- 
trines and the numerous and miscellancous 
writings (philosophical, naturalistic, astrological 
and so forth) attributed to him; next with 
Ostanes and his alleged contributions to re- 
ligion and magic, the study of virtuous herbs 
and stones and the theory and practice of 
alchemy; finally with Hystaspes (ultimately the 
pious king Vistaspa of the Avesta) and the 
apocalypse which went under his name late 
enough for Lactantius to make use of it. It 
goes without saying that all this has littl enough 
to do with the actual views of the personages in 
question. Zarathustra in particular certainly 
did not write elaborate works on magic, which 
he abhorred, nor was he an astrologer. But, and 
this is one of the most interesting points brought 
out in this interesting work, the classical and 
post-classical writers who fathered such treatises 
on him were not inventing, but relating, it may 
be in a garbled form, what they had been told 
by Orientals. There existed heretical and 
syncretistic sects, Magusacans if not Magi, on the 
westward fringes of Zoroastrianism proper, 
which combined with the pure word of the 
Avesta all manner of elements from other sources, 
especially Mesopotamian in carly times, but 
later extending widely cnough to take in 
Stoicism (p. 57 sqg.). If we are told extra- 
ordinary and quite unhistorical things about 
him and his teachings, we cannot blame Graeria 
mendax, but rather Graecia decepla. That the 
vague Ostanes and the vaguer Hystaspes should 
be credited with much strange lore was only 
natural; their names carried no small authority 
in such circles, for instance, as those of Mani, 
the Christian apologists, and of course magicians 
and mystics of all sorts. 

criticism of the work is rather the 
business of Orientalists than of a classicist, and 
the present reviewer does not feel competent to 
undertake it, This much seems certain, that 
even if errors of detail are discovered here and 
there, the book will remain for a long time the 
standard treatise on a subject little known and 
full of interest. H. J. Rose. 
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The Sky-Religion in Egypt. By G. A. Wars- 
wricht. Pp. xvi-+ rar; 2 pl. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1998. 6. Ge. 

The Dying God and the recurrent sacrifice 
of a divine king are now well known; and in a 
sense too well known, because the quick 
accumulation of facts and theories has obscured 
the limits of what is certainly proved. It has 
become easy to apply these conceptions where 
and when their applicability is uncertain; and 
some kind of fresh start is needed, all the more 
because the facts themselves are so extremely 
important. 

Such a fresh start, together with much 
besides, is just what Mr. Wainwright now gives 
in this book: and he gives it by means of a 
demonstration that in Egyptian religion, from 
Libyan times before Egypt was Egypt at all, the 
sacrifice of divine kings, ‘ representing * a sky-god 
of fertility, was primary, and, though it was 
overlaid with the later cults of the sun and the 
Nile, it had grave results until a time near the 
end of ancient Egyptian history. 

There was interest for classical scholars in 
Mr. Wainwright's carlier work on the Cilician 
origin of the Keftiuans, and on the prevalence 
in Egypt of a religion of the sky and its phen- 
omena, often symbolised under animal forms; 
there is sometimes a temptation to forget that 
sky-gods are not peculiarly characteristic of 
tribes speaking Indo-European dialects. His 
present work has interest for them also, not only 
in the new material for the comprehension of 
sacrificial divine kingship, particularly as the 
practical part of sky-religion, but also m the 
incidental clarification of many passages about 
Egypt in classical texts, hitherto misunderstood 
or entirely obscure. 

A violent sanctity was attributed to the 
Egyptian king. Originally he represented not 
only Horus, god of the clear sky, which is 
well known, but also Seth, the storm god, who, 
in Libya where the crops depended on rain, 
was considered the source of the earth's fertility. 
The King was thus thought to control the 
weather, and he was sacrificed, most correctly 
by burning, when his cycle, of either seven 
or nine years apparently, was ended. This 
religion continued in Egypt, and it was not 
till Pyramid times that opposition to it becomes 
clear. Sun-worship, the worship of Ré, whose 
origin is still obscure, then developed under 
royal patronage. Eventually, since the Nile 
and not the sky was in Egypt the source of 
fertility, the religion of Osiris, who mainly 
represents the Nile, arose, and Seth, the defeated 
god, became a kind of Egyptian Devil. 
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The impressive discovery is now made that 
kings used the worship of Ré as an excuse to 
escape sacrifice; but the Old Keligion was 
persistent, and its priests often enforced con- 
formity after revolt. The conflict continued at 
intervals for about 2,000 years. The first great 
example is in the facts behind the story of 
Mycerinus in Herodotus. The two preceding 
kings had been *‘ bad" and had lived long. 
But Mycerinus, Menkauré, the * good" King, 
from the point of view of the sacrificial priest- 
hood, returned to the Old Religion, and at the 
end of his cycle of seven years he had to die; 
his successor, Shepseskaf, who even returned 
to the old form of tomb, usual before pyramids 
were started, also seems to have reigned only 
seven. years. In the Eighteenth Dynasty 
Akhenaton’s revolt against the Old Religion, 
which had lately been gathering power, is to 
some degree similar. That there was a revival 
of the Old Religion under the Twenty-third, 
Libyan, Dynasty is the meaning of the legend 
of Heracles and Busiris, and in the Twenty- 
fifth Dynasty Sabacon, who was of Libyan 
descent, burnt his predecessor Bocchoris: 
another instance of the royal sacrifice, which 
was of course at home in Libya-Ethiopia, and in 
fact lasted there till the third century 5.c. 

The accounts given by Plutarch of the burning 
of *Typhonians’, and by Herodotus and 
Diodorus, in the legend of Pherds or Sesoosis IT, 
of a holocaust of adulteresses, now become in- 
telligible, for they fit facts of the Old Religion 
even to the winnowing of ashes, and certain 
modem practices, which are its attenuated 
survival; Mr. Wainwright's first plate shows a 
modern procession, starting for such a rite. 
Typhonians are people of fair hair and skin 
and high colour; and one of the discoveries 
18 a justification of classical writers, who ascribe 
the third Pyramid to the blonde Nitocris or 
Rhodopis, by reference to a family of fair-haired 
ladies, which was important in that age. Among 
the notices now explained is Josephus’ mention of 
an official called 4 trraypives irl tav lepGv tis 
Alyimtov. Here the usual emendation leplayv 
is proved wrong. There was no chief priest of 
all Egypt; but in the context the phrase, as the 
MS gives it, exactly fits the priest in charge of 
the old fertility-sacrifice. 

The book is short, but thorough; it proves 
its thesis, both in general and in details. It is 
also clear, It might have been clearer still if 
the long chapter which constitutes about two- 
thirds of it could have been subdivided: but 
that may well have been impossible, since the 
argument depends on cross-references between 


widely different periods and topics. Sometimes 
the commendably cautious phraseology obscures 
the conclusiveness of an argument; but it is 
hard to find any insufficiently supported 
asserti Readers who are not Egyptologists 
may regret that some names are not Anglicised, 
but rendered more scientifically, though less 
intelligibly, by their phonetic values. Digres- 
sions are severely avoided in the interest of the 
main argument, and some subordinate issucs, 
which might have been raised, are postponed. 
It is not explained how the recently increased 
power of Amin reinforces the argument used 
to show that Akhenaton's icy was not 
merely based on moral and philosophical tdeals, 
but was a revolt from the Old Religion. Perseus 
and Heracles are treated as sky-gods. They 
are, of course, more than that; but the sumplifica- 
tion is quite legitimate in the context. The 
interpretation of the name Anysis as * comple- 
tion’, from dvéa, would have been clearer if 
parallels for a Greek nick-name given to a 
foreigner, and also for a Greek abstract verbal 
substantive used as a personal name, had been 
offered. The peculiar protection of Mycerinus 
by Hathor, indicated by statues, might have 
been mentioned; perhaps also the fertility 
king, with apparently a seven-year cycle, 
encountered in a document from Ras Shamra, 
and the custom which required the Chinese 
emperor to plough ceremomially, like kings of 
Egypt. Here the comparison with Triptolemus 
is obvious; and so is a comparison of the origin 
of Greek games with the Egyptian King's 
ceremonial duty of running, which is also, now 
for the first time, explained by Mr. Wainwright. 
More remains to be said about the earth in the 
ritual complex, whether it was regarded literally, 
or represented symbolically by the queen, a 
question to which recent work on Westa might 
be relevant. Much concerning the origin of 
sun-worship remains obscure, for there 1s no 
information. Mr. Wainwright brilliantly 
handles the evidence for the carly sky-gods and 
the first appearances of Ré and of Osiris 
later; but he refuses to theorise beyond the 
evidence. 

These remarks, however, concern not so 
much Mr. Wainwright's book as new oppor- 
tunities for future research which it has opened. 
the revolutionary importance of the book 
there can scarcely be doubt. It should be 
permanently indispensable, and not least to 
classical scholars, who may even be tempted by 
it to reconsider some opinions about prehistoric 
Greece. 
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W. F. J. Katour. 
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Classical Studies IV. By J. E. Powe tt. 
Pp. viii+ 96. Cambridge University 
Press, 1939. ‘75. 6d. 

In this book Professor Powell traces the 
genesis of Herodotus’ history and reaches the 
following conclusions; (1) Herodotus composed 
before 443 B.c. a history of Persia down. to 
00 8.¢., inclusive of excursuses on Egypt, Assyria, 
etc. (2) During his stay at Thuri (443-490) he 
wrote nothing further. (3) Returning to Athens 
in 430, he wrote a history of the Greco-Persian 
wars and began (but did not complete) the 
revision of his earlier writings, so as to dovetail 
them into his later work. 

This thesis is based on a detailed study of the 
cross-references in Herodotus’ text, and of 
certain (real or apparent) incongruities and false 
joins in his argument, which Professor Powell 
presses into evidence in much the same way a3 a 
geologist reconstructs the history of the rocks 
from the faults in their stratification. He claims 
for this method the certainty of scientific proof. 
But the field in which historians work, contrary 
to that of the scientists, is fBeyduevov GAAcs 
fynv, and a detailed examination of Professor 
Powell’s arguments will show that no inexorable 
necessity attaches to them. 

In a brief review it is impossible to do full 
justice to his intricate and ingenious reasoning. 
One specimen of his method of demonstration 
must suffice. Professor Powell contends that 
Herodotus visited Egypt fwice: before 461, and 
again after 455 (pp- 25-9). His main proofs are 
as follows :— 

(1) Herodotus, who was struck by the physical 
and linguistic affinities between Egyptians and 
Colchians, questioned some men of cither race, 
‘nal pahAow of KéAyor lnsuvicro Tiy Alyuirrisy. 7. ol 
Alyinnio: t&y Koaqeav’ (If. 104). This * could 
only be explained on the assumption al two 
Egyptian journeys, one before and one after 
the Scythian journey.'"—Not necessarily. 
Egyptians served in Persian flects and, quite 
possibly, on Levantine merchantmen. Herodotus 
might therefore have become acquainted with 
their peculiarities of physique and language 
without visiting Egypt. (So Stein ad /oc.) 

(2) In ITI. 12 Herodotus notes that the 
Egyptian skulls on the battleheld of Pelusium 
(=95 p.c.) were tougher than the Persian crania. 
He offers an explanation of this disparity, and 
says in conclusion ‘d8ov S wal GAA Spote 
Totrom fy Tlampm’ (461 B.c.). According to 
Powell, this last sentence makes an awkward 
ending; therefore it was a later insertion and 
proves a second journey to Egypt (after 
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Papremis).—No previous student of Herodotus 
has noticed that the sentence is not in its proper 
context: but even if it were so, it is a somewhat 
crazy foundation for so tall a superstructure of 
argument. - 

(3) Itis generally agreed that Herodotus went 
to Mesopotamia after he had seen Egypt. But 
Powell finds evidence of a later journey to Egypt 
in these words; “§Ser yap Adyo@ eal iv Nivw... 
yirduevor rqpow tortor” (the automatic removal 
of excavation upcast by a river flood) (II. 
150).—Surely '4Se0 Ady" nmplies that Herodo- 
tus had sof been at Nineveh. 

‘This is a fair sample of Powell's argumentation. 
His work embodies much hard thinking and 
makes many good points on various matters of 
detail: but its main thesis remains not proven. 

. M. Cary. 


Euripides Medea. Ed. by D. L. Pace. 
Pp. Ixviii + 190. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1930. 7s. bd. 

This is another of the new Oxford series of 
the plays of Euripides, in which, as a rule, 
Murray's text is to be reproduced for treatment 
with introductory essays and a commentary 
embodying the latest research. In his Medea 
Mr. Page has departed from the rule by 
producing a new text. For this he has used 
the results of his own and Mr. J. A. Spranger’s 
collations, from photographs, of the Jerusalem 
Palimpsest (H) of Saec. x, which covers Il.51-225 
and parts of ll. 1278-1376 of the Medea. Closer 
acquaintance with the true readings of H, which 
is the oldest manuscript, has compelled respect 
where formerly there was contempt. Indeed 
Mr. Page goes so far as to say in his Prelace that 
a new and complete collation is now needed 
of the manuscripts for this and all other plays 
of Euripides. An example of the merit of H is 
its reading év in 1. 140, which, though required 
by the metre and conjectured by Musgrave, 
appears nowhere else. Other, though less 
important, assistance comes from nine papyrus 
fragments of Saece. u-v, discovered since Murray's 

The introduction is long, much longer than 
Mr. Platnauer’s to his Jphigena in Tauris in the 
same series, but, as will be seen, this needs no 
apology. Section 1 (the Play) notes the 
significance of the date, 431 8.c., at the very 
beginning of the Athenian decline and o 
Euripides’ own unpopularity. The characters 
are well discussed, particularly Medea im her 
complex, furious, un-Hellenic moods. Section 
2 (The Legend) is of extraordinary interest, as 
tracing the steps by which the story grew from 
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the earliest known reference in the Koprhoxd of 
Eumelos, ¢. 859 p.c. There Medea killed her 
own children unintentionally by some treatment 
meant to make them immortal. In the later 
version of Kreophylos they were killed by the 
outraged kinsmen of Kreon, after Medea, afraid 
of a rising against herself and Jason, had 
murdered Kreon and his daughter and fled. 
But the rumour was spread that Medea herself 
killed the children. Medea's motive for doing 
$0 in our play, the infidelity of Jason, Mr. 
Page sugeests was inserted by Euripides himself, 
who may have borrowed it from the story of 
Procne and Itys. It was traditional to charge 
the Corinthians with the deed, and Euripides 
became unpopular by making it Medea’s at a 
moment of tension between Athens and Corinth. 
On this showing Euripides was as great an 
innovator with the legend of Medea as Racine 
was with that of Hippolytus, when in his Phédre 
he introduced a passion for the princess Aricic 
as one reason why Hippolyte rejects his step- 
mother, There are also discussions of the 
daughter of Kreon, of the poisoned robe, of the 
expiatory ceremony in the temple of Hera 
Akraia, and of Aegeus. Section 3 examines 
the statement in the Argument that Euripides 
plagiarised Neophron. It concludes that the 
Neophron whose Medea has survived in frag- 
ments so like Euripides’ play was probably a 
Hellenistic dramatist of the 4th century, who, 
on the contrary, touched up Euripides to suit 
the less restrained taste of his day. But there 
may have been an earlier Neophron of the 
sth century, whose works are totally lost, but 
who was credited, to the detriment of Euripides, 
with the work of the later. Section 4 (the Text) 
points out that the Medea was published as 
a written book in the author's lifetime, while 
eur texts descend from the great Alexandrian 
recension, perhaps by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, based on texts corrupted in the 
interval by actors’ interpolations. There follow 
remarks on the selection of Euripides’ plays 
now extant, on the commentaries, published as 
separate books, and on the manuscripts, It 
was a happy thought to add a concluding 
section on. Euripides’ Medea in art. Seven 
Italiote vases, one of the 5th, the rest of the 
4th century, are painted with scenes obviously 
inspired by the Euripidean version of the 
legend, though not keeping slavishly to the 
exact scenes of the play. This testimony that 
the J Medea, no less than the Alcestis, was admired 
by the western Greeks is most welcome. 

The commentary is on the scale adopted for 
this series, being intended for the advanced 
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scholar as well as for the learner, who may find 
it rather formidable. A metrical scheme with 
notes is added at the end. 
The book should be indispensable for any 
further researches into the plays of Euripides. 
E. D. Parmiups. 


= i BEARE. 2 pe 
Clarendon Press, 1998. 
tos. Ga. 

This book is important as being the first well- 
founded critical edition of the carliest complete 
specimen (in spite of Rohde and others) of the 
Greek romance, where it is nearest to sentimental 
Hellenistic historiography. As the Preface 
points out, the text of Chariton, like those of 
other Greek novelists, has had a most unfortunate 
history before falling into competent hands, 
The only manuscript is Codex Florentinus 627 of 
Saec. xiii or xiv (F). In 1727, when Cocchi saw 
it, this was almost half illegible with dirt. 
Salvini had already copied the whole in 1725; 
but his edition came to nothing, and Cocchi 
began again to copy it with some borrowings 
from Salvini. This copy, because he was: 
otherwise occupied, he handed to D’Orville, 
author of the editio princeps of 1750, which has a 
Latin version by Reiske. When his edition was 
set up in type D’Orville handed it to Cocchi 
for a final collation with F.. Cocchi did no more 
than work negligently through the first book 
with the help of his precocious son of eleven, 
whose abilities he rated too highly, The 
resulting defects were reproduced in the edition 
of Beck of 1783. In 1842 Cobet made a careful 
examination of the first book as collated by 
Cocchi, and, much more important, of F itself, 
which he collated with D’Orville. In order 
to do this satisfactorily he treated the manu- 
script with chemicals, and was able to make 
out nearly every word. The true readings 
of F he noted with underlinings in the margin 
of his own copy of the collation, and added 
corrections and emendations by himself, these 
not underlined. Ten years later he sent to 
Hirschig, who was Preparing the Didot edition 
of 1856, the first book collated by Cocchi and a 
copy of his own new collation, but in the latter 
he failed to distinguish between the readings 
af F and his own corrections. Hirschig, with 
miraculous folly, took everything that Cobet 
wrote as the genuine reading of F, and this 
confusion was not remedied in the Teubner 
edition of 1859 by Hercher, who, though he 
complained of the negligence of Hirschig, had 
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never seen F, and did not know the true source 
of the trouble. 

Since the publication of Hercher’s edition 
three fragments of Chariton have come to light 
in Egypt. The first was a parchment found in 
1898 near Thebes and dated to Saec, vi or vii, 
in which the novelist’s words were recognised 
by Wilcken underneath some Coptic script. 
This was almost immediately destroyed by 
fire, but Wilcken had made a copy of half of it, 
which survives. This fragment (Theb.) dis- 
appointed hopes of restoring the ipsissima verba 
of Chariton in the corresponding passage of 
F for it differed so greatly from it as to read 
like a separate version. Wilamowitz was the 
first to sec that it came from a popular recension 
intended for these unfamiliar with restored 
Attic. Therefore it has not been allowed to 
override F, interesting as it may be as evidence 
for the popularity of this romance. Closer 
to F are the two papyrus fragments, one of 
Seec. ii, found in 1900 on the site of Karanis in 
the Fayum (Fay), the other of Saec. ii or ui at 
Oxyrhynchus in 1910 (Ox), which might both 
be from a manuscript of the same date as F 
for all the difference shown, The variants 
shown in these have been treated with more 
consideration. 

None the less, the chief duty of an editor was 
himself to inspect F, which those who had 
edited Chariton had not seen, while those who 
had seen it had not persevered with editions. 
This Dr. Blake did, helped by the original 
collation of Cobet, since whose time the manu- 
script has become less legible. He has allowed 
himself greater freedom of emendation than 
if he had hacl more manuscripts. In doimg so 
he has relied upon the sounder view of Atticism 
which now prevails among those concerned 
with the Greek novel and the Second Sophistic 
generally. He has not demanded that Chariton 
should adhere to the pure idiom of Lysias, 
Demosthenes or Isocrates, in an age when even 
the scrupulous and crudite Aristides had his 
lapses, nor has he assumed that he was invariably 
consistent in the spelling of a word. Repeated 
reading of Chariton has made him less ready 
to expel the forms which displeased Hercher, 
and he has mot neglected the researches of the 
indefatigable Schmid in his Alticinmus. In 
orthography he has deferred to the papyri in 
their version of proper names, ¢.g., xaXiupén for 
Koddippdy in F. 

The apparatus criticus is in two parts, the upper 
containing what has been inserted in the text, 
the lower less probable suggestions by all 
scholars down to 1935, except those made in 
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ignorance of the true readings of F. If the 
editor assumes more. lacunae than seem 
necessary, he is at least supported by H. J. Rose, 
who in CQ. 1939, p. 30 argues for more still. 
A full list is added of previous editions and 
textual discussions, while at the end of the 
book are indices, one of proper names with the 
chief adventures, utterances, or other character- 
istics of their bearers, the other of similes and 
sententiae. The last should be particularly 
valuable to those who wish to use Chariton as a 
link in forging chains of literary descent for 
motifs and ideas in popular writing of the first 
centuries A.D. E. D. Paturs. 


History and Romance in Graeco-Oriental 
Literature. By M. Braun. Pp. xiii+ 1o6. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1938. 7s. 6d. 

The Greek romance continues to suggest new 
problems and lines of investigation. Literary 
treatment we have had in abundance from 
Rohde and his successors, religionsgeschichtlich 
from Reitzensteinm and others, while Schwartz's 
theory of an origin from Hellenistic histori- 
ography has prompted a third approach. 
Among the results of the last must now be 
included Dr. Braun's researches, which, as 
Professor Toynbee claims in his preface, are 
pioneer work in a new field. 

His book is an essay in the political and social 
significance of a considerable body of Graeco- 
Oriental romances which arose under special 
conditions in the Egyptian and Asiatic regions 
of the Hellenistic world. In his first chapter 
he reveals the national character of the hero- 
romances of Ninus and Semiramis, Sesostris- 
Sesonchosis, Nectanebus, Moses, and Alexander. 
The second is devoted to a narrower but no 
less interesting theme—Biblical legend in Jewish— 
Hellenistic literature, and in particular the 
treatment of the story of Potiphar’s wife in the 
novella known as the testament of Joseph, one of. 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, dated 
at the end of the second century B.c. 

For the Ninus romance the Egyptian papyrus 
fragments, dated about 100 B.c., are first-hand 
evidence, and they are already written in the 
stereotyped manner of the Greck novelists, 
while for the Alexander romance we have the 
complete work of Pseudo-Callisthenes. For 
the rest we depend entirely on the reproductions 
by Diodorus, Philo, Josephus, and others, with 
a little help from Oriental literature. Under 
the Hellenistic veneer Dr. Braun discovers 
the passionate effort of the various Oriental 
peoples to keep up their courage and their 
feeling of separate identity, first under the 
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Seleucids and Ptolemics. At the same time 
the relentless pressure of these alien and 
cosmopolitan rulers, perpetually exerted in 
cultural propaganda, did not divert each of the 
subject-races from rivalry with its fellows. At 
the social level where these stories originated, 
before receiving their Hellenistic dress, there 
could be no question of distinguishing, in the 
sophisticated manner of Greck literary criticism, 
between genuine history, plausible fiction, and 
pure romance. The Babylonian, Syrian, and 
Egyptian masses, in their dreams of wish-fulfil- 
ment, turned back to ancient figures of national 
history and legend, which became more or less 
harmless symbols of their present aspirations. 
In Mesopotamia and Syria, Ninus and Semuramis 
were glorified at the expense of the conquered 
Medes, Armenians, and Egyptians. By the 
Egyptians similar triumphs were claimed for 
Sesnstris in Asia and even in Europe, or 
Nectancbus was extolled for his brave but 
fruitles defiance of Artaxerxes Ochus. The 
Graeco-Egyptian Alexandrians, in the tradition 
represented by Pseudo-Callisthenes, glorified 
themselves in their founder, who was so success- 
ful where Nectanebus failed. That great figure 
of recent renown was probably the pattern and 
challenge for the Egyptian and Syro-Babylonian 
conflations of history and myth, called forth 
from the distant past to rival his exploits. In 
this way, too, the East later made Alexander 
its own. In the end, as one people strove to 
outdo another in self-assertion, such heroes 
became so alike as to be interchangeable. 

When the Oriental romances percolated 
upwards to the refined Greek middle-classes, 
they lost their political colouring, im so far as it 
was anti-Greek, and became stories of adventure, 
such as the Alexander romance as we have it. 
Ar a later stage, represented by the Ninus 
romance, love, always associated with adventure, 
was given more promunence, to mect the tastes 
of the new audience, sometimes with diverting 
results. For example the formidably amorous 
Ishtar, the Sumerian-Semitic Queen of Heaven, 


who is the evil genius of the stark epic of 


Gilgamish, was fused with the historical queen 
Sammurammat of Assyria, and so transmogrified 
into the bashful Semiramis of our romance, a 
figure who could be produced in a Hellensstic, 
and would have been spiritually at home in a 
Victorian, drawing-room. 

It was well for the subject-populations that 
most of them projected their dreams into the 
past, and did not, like the Jews, expect a future 
Messiah. The Jews had indeed turned to the 
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past in the story of Daniel, but only to nerve 
themselves for the struggle led by the Maccabees, 
whose success was in the end so fatal. This 
most resistant of Oriental peoples contributed 
no universal figure to Hellenistic romance, 
yet they felt its pervasive influence. Among 
the great mass of Jewish—Hellenistic literature, 
Dr. Braun has chosen to treat a document whose 
importance is not political but social. In the 
Testament of Joseph the brief episode of Potiphar’s 
wile is spun out with speeches and exploration 
of motives and situation which are unmistakably 
modelled on the legend of Phaedra as treated 
by Euripides and numerous successors. There 
is no space to mention the literary details; it 
is enough to state the author's conclusion 
that in this moral tale, told to exalt Jewish 
notions of sexual purity, the artistic resources 
of the arch-enemy, Greek eroticism, are clumsily 
used against Joseph, with an added dig at the 
Egyptians. But one must observe that this 
technique is applied very much from the outside, 
for the inner spirit of the tale, if less confident 
than that of its original in Genesis, is purely 
Jewish. Indeed nothing could show better than 
this literary analysis the indomitable tenacity 
of Judaism im the midst of alien sophistication. 
Further points of interest must be passed over 
in an already long notice, but enough has been 
said to show that the author of A Study of History 
had every reason for recommending this smaller 
study of the reaction of the unwilling Syriac 
portion of the ‘internal proletariate’ of the 
Hellenic culture to the policies of its masters. 
Some may think that too much ts made of what 
are in their entirety rather fragmentary sources, 
but the whole terntory clearly deserves ecxplor- 
ation, which few indeed are qualified to under- 
take. May this prove to be a Vorarbert for a 
comprehensive treatment of the subject by the 
same author. 
e E. D. Perurs. 
Suidae Lexicon I-V (Lexicographi Graeci I). 
Ed, Apa Apter. Berlin: Teubner, 193!- 
a8. RMA. 147 bound. 
lt seems superfluous to praise, and scarcely 
possible to overpraise, this work, which is of 
capital importance in two fields—the sources and 
the text of * Suidas.” With the full and generous 
acknowledgement of the work of predecessors 
(and of co-adjutors) that characterises this 
edition it is said (Part I, p. xu), with reference to 
Kiister’s fundamental work on the sources, * in 
fontibus historicis, theologicis, philosophicis 
definiendis posteriores editores nusquam fere 
ultra Kusterum processerunt." Since 1700, 
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however, and particularly since the last published 
edition, much has been done both on the sources 
in general and on the question of the immediate 
sources of this compilation, ¢.g., by de Boor on 
the Excerpts of (Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
by Wentzel on the fuvryay4, and by the editor 
herself on the yet unedited Lexicon Ambrosi- 
anum. The immediate sources, among which 
these three predominate, and which this edition, 
for the first time, consistently discriminates from 
merely parallel or kindred material, are indicated 
in the margin of the text. It is no part of the 
editor's purpose to trace the ultimate sources or 
the tradition intervening between them and the 
immediate sources. Nevertheless, the completion 
of the new series which opens so auspiciously 
with this edition will be of considerable value 
to those of the mext generation of scholars (if 
there be any) who are concerned with those 
investigations. 

‘The apparatus consists of three parts. The 
first gives references to immediate sources (in 
certain cases, ¢.g., Aristophamc scholia), to 
lexicographical parallels, to (selected) illustrative 
lexical materials, and to literary citations. The 
second gives testimonia, chiefly parallels from this 
lexicon or from notes based on it. The third is 
textual, and is the first real apparatus criticus 
of ‘ Suidas’ ever published. Gaisford’s critical 
acumen and general accuracy of report are 
expressly acknowledged by the editor, and her 
text shows much agreement with his; but the 
range of his apparatus is comparatively narrow, 
and cven within that nothing can be inferred 
from his silence at any point. Part V of this 
edition, pp. 216-78, gives (inter afta) an 
exhaustive account of the history, characteristics 
and relationships of some thirty MSS. of 
‘Suidas.’ Of A, F, TTM and (after publication 
of Part IV) Vat. Pal. 113, and also, with the 
assistance of others, of V and G the editor bees. 
made full collations; the rest, almost without 
exception, she has examined and in greater or 
less part collated. The selection of variants for 
this apparatus seems to have been made with 
sound judgement, and the inaccuracies of carlier 
apparatus carefully eliminated. Moreover, 
unlike Gaisford’s, this apparatus everywhere 
indicates whether the report of any MS. 
selective, as it usually is, or comprehensive, as it 
is at every point for at least the principal MS. 

This lexicon was compiled, about the end of the 
tenth century A.D., with frequent lapses of care 
and intelligence, from sources which, no doubt 
originally imperfect, had already suffered in 
transmission, and, with a few notable exceptions, 
it rests not on original authorities but on deriva- 
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tive epitomes and compilations, Thus, even 
where there is not the slightest doubt what ought 
to have been written, it is often very doubtful 
whether an error has originated with (or before) 
* Suidas * or is due to later scribes. This edition, 
therefore, follows Gaisford’s example in usually 
relegating even obvious corrections to the 
apparatus (e.g., IV, 612, 16, s.v. Toymos; the 
note has * Téyamv Valck., recte * < But Gaisford, 
I sec, had these properispomena.>); the text 
shows the reading of the best MSS., without 
any critical marks except, occasionally, brackets: 
in II-IV I have noticed [ ] in six places, < > in 
twenty-three, and once both occur to indicate a 
transposition. Thus here, as in Gaisford, 
obvious errors are printed in the text, with the 
certain corrections in the apparatus, ¢.g., at 
IT, 109, 28; Tapes [omit]: I, 149, 185; xaxdnyos 
[belongs to another Iemma]: ITI, 280, 10; 
Evprriéns [in fact, Sophocles]: ITI, 996, 24; 
Mandéins [in fact, Alcibiades]: ITV, 65, 26; 
Gounvdians > al [f. GounublSns 7°*]. Like Gaisford, 
however, the editor makes some sporadic 
corrections inthe text: ¢.g., both print corrections 
at IT, $51, 4; Nev6op¢ [all MSS. have Mavédpa] : 
III, 93, 19; Badipics [Fokipios]: TIT, 252, 24; 
*‘Hpmduiboy ["Hpextelou]: ITT, 415, 6; mpi [ropa] : 
IV, 92, 20; Gperos [dpmos]: TV, &5, 15 © [wivre] : 
IV, ot, 2: Meprrydponos [Mepeorydpecs]: TV, 14t, 
25; wetpahoylar [tparodcyin]: I'V, 325, 6; 
ustirpt [ueinrpia]: IV, bob, 7; quddcogos 
[pits]: IV, yoo, 19; of [elev]. This edition, 
however, is in some points even more conserva- 
tive than Gaisford. Sometimes where his text 
is corrected this prints the error, with correction 
only in the apparatus, «.g., at LH, gob, 28; 
yieon, [for the correct yépoos]: ITT, 36, 11; y, 
[vis]: HIT, 94,123 ytrorran [yivorrai]: TIT, 
104, 26; tes peas [tis weds]: TTT, rao, 9; 
heytuwov [Afyouer]: TET, 178, 5, 19; Sprawros, 
donde: [dppotvres, Spode]: III, abr, 15; xara 
[énip]: III, g7o, 18; wav [7S]: IV, 44, 7; 
quytw [weyqv]. These points are mentioned, not 
to provoke citation of Kister’s reply to 
Gronovius, but to warn especially the casual 
reader that he must constantly consult the 
apparatus, and must not look for a systematic 
discrimination between original and intrusive 
errors which is not, and could not well be, 
attempted. Interpolations, on the other hand, 
are consistently distinguished in this edition, 
being printed in smaller type. As chief criteria 
on this point the editor establishes the first 
hands (where available) in A; also V, T, and 
the uncorrupted portions of F: in the result 
there is rarely room for doubt. 

Another invaluable contribution consists of 
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the series of indexes (V, $9-215) :—index 


auctorum; Tomina propria; nomina geo- 
graphica; inventiones; chronologica; res 
scientiac: philosophica; antiquitates; res 


grammiaticac, metricac, rhetoricac; etymologiac ; 
dialecti; vocabula potiora et recentiora; glossac 
et proverbia extra ordinem. This ts not least 
among the editor’s services to users of a work the 
importance and evidential value of which modern 
archaeological, anthropological, and other 
cinlist advances have inevitably, and not 
unwillingly, emphasised. see a oyeboy Toons 
Ths ypoumorinils Tuy yc sho5ou 
“p. B. R. Fornes. 


Dated Greek Minuscule Manuscripts to the 
Year 1200. VII-IX. Manuscripts in 
Rome, parts I-III, in Messina, Naples 
and London. Ed. by Kimsorr and Sinva 
Lake, 15-+77ph.; 8+ 71pls.; 6+-71 
pls. Boston: Academy of Arts and 
Sciences (London: Christophers). 1937-0. 
425. cach part. 

Professor and Mrs. Kirsopp Lake in their 

cographical tour have arrived at the 
threshold of the Apostles. Beyond this, or 
rather past Sant’Anna, where one now goes in, 
reposes one of the largest and least known 
collections of Greek MSS in Europe. Here are 
the materials for the history of the Italo-Greek 
hand, practised in Calabria and Sicily, differing 
in many points from the normal hand of 

Constantinople, here is strange tachygraphy 

and strange types of hand. The smaller Papal 

collections have long been catalogued in print, 
but the Vaticant Graeci are only now slowly 
appearing. Hence the announcement of 

Vatican facsimiles raises hopes. 

Professor and Mrs. Lake give us specimens of 
thirty-two MSS, dated from a.p. B92 to 1o5t. 
Of these twelve have been previously published, 
twenty therefore are new. We are grateful 
for what we are given, but it would be wrong 
to say that these twenty photographs materially 
advance our knowledge of Greck writing, ‘This 
is due to the editors’ principle of passing by 
undated MSS, however rare, critical and 
’ interesting, and halting at the dated. Now, 
as I remarked in an earlier notice, good MSS 
are not dated. To this rule there are few 
exceptions. Henee the volume before us 1s 
inferior in interest to the small collection of 
Cavalieri-Lictzmann. 

The descriptions of the MSS might have been 
kinder to the reader. ‘ Ruling type g1a° means 
little, even when we discover the particular 
diagram or grid to which it refers. These 


pictures of ruled pages have no material 
significance. On the other hand the variation 
of hair-side and flesh-side as the recipient of the 
ruled lines has a certain local meaning. This 
information is not given, Again the point 
whether the writing is above or below the ruled 
line ceases to have significance after the first 
period. And the editors, though they notice 
that some copies were made at Grottaferrata, 
do not point out to the reader those that were 
written in Italy, nor again those that show 
abundant or unusual abbreviations. 

Some few of the twenty MSS have passed 
under my cyc. I can therefore add to the 
description of Vat. 2020, written at Capua in 
A.D. 993 (of which I am glad to see a photo- 

graph), that the ruling is on the flesh-side. 
The other Capuan MS, Vat. 2196 of A.p. 991, 
has already been reproduced. Further Vat. 
O15 (A.D. 102g), Vat. 1506 (A.D. 1024), Vat. 
aoo2 (A.p. 1052) seem Italian. The third 
and fourth hands of Ottobuoni 414 (A.D. 1005) 
have a good bunch of ordinary abbreviations; 
the second hand displays the small cursive 
of the period. Pio II a1 (a.p. 1013) has two 
good hands, the third and the seventh. 

Part II exhausts the dated Vatiant Groect and 
the dated MSS in the collections known as Pio 
II, Regina, Barberini, Palatino, Urbino and 
Ottebuoni. They run from a.D. 1059 to 1197 
and, as might be expected of the period, are 
tanifoecnly uninteresting. The Basiliani (so 
called because they were transferred from the 
Basilian house in Rome to the Vatican) begin 
at Vat. 1963, and the MSS that follow that 
number were naturally often written im Italy; 
this is the case with Vat. 1992, 2000, 2008, ‘They 
do not, however, offer marked characteristics, 
except that in Vat. 2000 there is a small tachy- 
graphical note on f. 192 r., and Vat. 2008 (Bas. 
47) is a mere reservoir of tachygraphical abbrevi- 
ation. The symbols are confined to the 
lemmata or headings; a few appear in the 
photograph. I regret to see that my notes say 
‘rough skin, very yellow,’ whereas the editors 
say ‘thick, smooth, yellow.’ I bow, and am 
unable also to discriminate between their 
epithets * slippery-smooth * and * chalky-smooth." 
I note that Vat. 1696 (a.m. 1064) is written on 
the flesh-side and has an example of iota sub- 
script; Wat. 504 (A.D. 1105) has an abundance 
of ordinary abbreviation, good food for a 
beginner. 

Bart LT finishes the Vatican and contains 
MSS at Messina (a.p. g61-1184) and Naples 
(A.D. 1026-1192). 

Vat. 2210 offers a neat cursive hand which 
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t is difficult to believe was written a.p. 886 
(the date is inferential). Urbino 95 is a aises 
valuable contribution (Aristotle’s Organon). 
belonged to Arethas and is signed. The fee 
is inferential, but cannot be later than a.p. 914. 
The hand (Gregory) is more massive and less 
elegant than that of Arcthas’ other books. The MS 
was previously known from a sadly diminished 
photecraph in the Miscellanea Farle. Wat. 1671 
offers an elegant backwards hand of a.p. 916. 
Reg. 75, written a.p. 982 at Malvito, exhibits 
a rough squat hand, natural in an Italo-Greck 
scribe, and the coloured initials and headings 
on wash are usual in this school. It is very 
slightly abbreviated. In the colophon read 
lg 7a yoprov, where the editors leave a blank 
for es. 

We are next offered dated MSS from the 
University Library at Messina (derived from 
the convent of S. Salvadore on the straits); the 
glory of the Messina Library is its Galen and its 
two Hermogenes. These naturally are undated. 
It has also an array of dated MSS, a.p. 
g61-1184. The number is remarkable, the 
hands less so. They offer no peculiarity and in 
particular no ‘ Italian" characteristics, though 
some of them may have been written in Italy. 

The Naples MSS (a.p. 1026-1192) are equally 
characterless, 

The concluding fascicule will contain indexes. 
Let us hope it will also contain Angelicus 50 
(ap. 1165) and the dated treasures of Grotta- 
ferrata, the autographs of San Nilo and his 
reputed disciples. T. W. ALLEN. 


A descriptive Catalogue of the Greek Now 
Testament Manuscripts in America. 
By K. W. Crark. Pp. xxvii-+ 416; 72 
pl. Chicago University Press and Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1937. 225. Get. 
Seven years’ work and many thousands of 
miles of travel have gone to the making of this 
book, invaluable alike to New Testament 
scholars and bibliographers. Prof. Clark has 
catalogued, for the most part personally, 256 
MSS of the New Testament (including lection- 
aries) in American and Canadian libraries, 
and during the greater part of the time has been 
in: close touch with M. de Ricci, compiler 
of the colossal Census of Medieval MSS in 
America, to their mutual advantage. Hs 
descriptions, though somewhat bricl, are clear 
and to the point and include all the essential 
details, while the singularly generous allowance 
of excellent plates offer much of interest to the 
palacographer. A full bibliography is appended 
to cach item. 
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While criticism of such an eminently useful 
work may seem ungrateful, it is mmpossible 
not to feel that the printing of Greek without 
accents or breathings is a mistake, especially 
when direct quotation is made from a manu- 
script. Mediaeval scribes, it is truce, have much 
to answer for, but it is the bibliographer’s first 
task to record, and record as accurately as 
possible, and Prof. Clark’s method is from the 
scientific point of view a suppression of evidence. 
In general the transcription and translation of 
the various Greck notes and scribblings in the 
MSS leave something to be desired: for 
example, yepapecs on p. 64 is clearly a mus- 
reading of Nios ‘Paoyns; the phrase * owned 
in 1572 by Lukas in prison’ on p. 66 misunder- 
stands the Greek—the MS, originally written 
at Jerusalem, was sold ‘during the captivity * 
(i¢., Turkish rule) and bought in 1572 by 
Lukas, wperomerds of Kanina in 5. Albania; 
Romanos Irenopoulos, scribe of Michigan MS 
41, appears as ‘ Romanos, priest of Irenopolis *; 
Serres is not ‘ in Thessalia * (p. 196); and whois 
that illustrious prelate “the Metropolitan Patri- 
arch of Kosinitza” (p. 72)? 

As a footnote, I may add that the doggerel 
distich found in a number of Prof. Clark’s MSS, 
and not completely read by him in any of them 
runs, with some variations, as follows, 


Gpfou, yelp nou dyotr, ypape ypaywora moka 

wh Gapiis kal Aven fijs, wel Gorrepov peravoroqs. 
Tt has not, I think, been observed that all the 
MSS in which this is found hail from N. Greece 
or Macedonia : Scheie M5 2 ts from Serres, 
Chicago 134 from Larissa, Chicago 141 and 
Michigan 37 from Janina, while I have noted 
it in a Menaion from the Olympiotissa monastery 
near Elassona, in one of the Janina MSS still 
at Highgate, and in Brit. Mus. Add. 39612 
(Athos, Caracalla). 

T. C. SKEAT. 


The Letter of Aristeas. By H. G. Meecnam, 
Pp. xxi-+ 955. Manchester: University 
Press, 1995- 125. bd. 

This is a companion volume to Dr. Meecham’s 
earlier book, The Oldest Version of the Bible, in 
which he discussed the historical and literary 
importance of the Letter, ‘The present volume 1s 
a painstaking and admirably arranged philo- 
logical study in which the language, grammar, 
and style of the Letter are closely examined in 
relation to Kow) Greek in general and the 
Septuagint in particular, Thackeray's text of 
the letter is here reprinted and is accompanied 
by notes dealing with its linguistic peculiarities 
and textual problems; but except for those who 
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have made a special study of this document, the 
most interesting part of the volume is the chapters 
dealing with Vocabulary, Grammar, and Style 
and Diction. These should appeal to all who 
are interested in the development and. later 
history of the Greek language; in his search to 
illustrate the affinities of the Letter, its position in 
the development of Greek style, the exact mean- 
ing to be placed on words and constructions, 
Dr. Meecham has called to his aid not only the 
Septuagint, the New Testament and kindred 
writings, but pagan writers of the classical and 
later ages {in particular Polybius) and the 
papyri and inscriptions, and is not above invok- 
ing Modern Greek usage. Exception might be 
taken here and there to Dr. Meecham's comments 


on minor points; in particular his knowledge of 


the papyriseems to be incomplete, ¢.g., dvartpoph 
= way of life and pificy meaning an ordinary, 
not asacred, book are both found in the papyri; 
but the present reviewer has found only a few 
corrections to make and they detract but little 
from the value of a book which should be of 
particular interest to students of the Greek Bible 
and t a storehouse of information about the 
Kowy in general. 
C. H. Rogers. 


Byzantine Hand List. Pp. vii+ 67. Oxford: 
B. H. Blackwell, Led., 1998. 25. 6¢. 

This enterprising little volume, issued by a 
well-known Oxford publisher and bookseller, 
can be warmly recommended to the notice of 
librarians and of students of East Rome, It 
covers the modern literature dealing with all 
departments of Byzantine history and civilis- 
ation, classified under separate subject-headings. 
Within each section the order is alphabetical, 
arranged under the authors’ names. The date 
and price, but not the place of publication, of 
each work are stated, and a number of out-of- 
print books has been included, since these can 
aften be obtained at second-hand. The 
continuity of Roman History down to its latest 
stages is now generally recognised, and finds 
expresion here in the inclusion of works which, 
though dealing primarily with the later period 
of the Roman Empire in the West, are indispens- 
able for a full understanding of Byzantium. 
There are some errors and omissions; Brehier 
did not write the introduction to Strzygowski’'s 
(not * Stryzagowski’s*) work on Christian Art 
in Syria, and it has been pointed out that some 
recent books on Byzantine music have not found 
a place in the List. It may be hoped that 
sufficient encouragement will be given to the 
new venture to enable a revised edition. to be 
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issued every few years, $0 a3 to keep pace with the 
increasing literature on this subject, 
H. Sr. L. B, Mos. 


An Outline of the History of the Greek 
Language. By P. 5. Cosras. Pp. 149. 
Chicago: Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, 
1435. 

re ea book is principally at fault in its 
title, for it is less obviously an Outline than a 
Bibliography, in which capacity it deserves 
much praise. The text is short, and often re- 
duced to a few lines at the top of the page, the 
remainder being occupied by formidable lists 
of references, to the compilation of which much 
commendable industry has been devoted. 

Pre-classical and Classical Greek are very 
briefly dismissed, and then follow two sections on 
the origins, position, and principal contributions 
and reforms of the Koine; these latter are 
rightly considered under the four heads of 
Phonology, Morphology, Syntax and Semantics, 
though the categories are not always very care- 
fully distinguished. The next section, on the 
Formation of the Modern Vernacular, 1s largely 
a catalogue of some works of mediacval litera- 
ture, and is the least satisfactory part of the 
book: no effort is made to relate the develop- 
ment of Mediaeval Greek to the works, and only 
a few comments offered as to the respective 
positions they occupy with reference to the 
‘popular’ or ‘ learned” styles; many works of 
great linguistic importance receive no mention. 
A summary (necessarily brief and congested) 
of the grammatical and lexical character of the 
Modern Vernacular follows. Finally, the 
author devotes seven pages to the [Awooméy 
Zitmez, in which he inclines toward a re- 
vivification of the xofapeove, but fails to note 
that the most radical objection to purism is 
grammatical and not literary or lexical, and 
hence that comparisons with what has recently 
been termed the ‘ mandarin” style in England 
or France are not in point. 

The text, being litth more than an outline 
with which the bibliographical foot-notes are 
related, calls for little comment. There are a 
few slips, such as the attribution to Attic of a 
genitive in -oo, (p. 29); mor are covbapoy 
and oméipios good examples of a Latin suffix 
‘appended to purely Greek words,’ (p. 90). 
The Rotokrites, dated here (p. 8) to the four- 
teenth century, cannot be earlier than the be- 
ginning and is probably as late as the middle of 
the seventeenth century. The influence of 
Italian in Cretan literature is under-cstimated ; 
and Cretan literature in general should be 
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expressly excepted from the remarks on p. 92. 
It is incorrect to say (i5.) that * even to-day, the 
literary output of modern Greece, with the 
exception of works by Psicharis, Pallis, Eftaliotis 
and a few others, is written in a language which 
cannot be considered more vulgar than that of 
mediaeval compositions’; this may have been 
true thirty years ago, but is far from being the 
case at the present tome. 

The bibliographical material provided in 
notes and indexes is invaluable and, despite 
numerous typographical errors and a general 
index unworthy of so useful a book of reference, 
renders the work of great importance to all 
students of later Greek. 

R. J. H. Jenkins. 


Verse. Ed. by Erten 5. Bosangver. Pp. 
s70; 3 plates. Gloucester: John Bellows, 
1936. 7s. Gel. 

Mrs. Bosanquet, who delighted us many 
years ago with her Days in Attica, has now placed 
all lovers of Greece, and many others besides, 
still more deeply in her debt by her decision to 
publish a generous selection of her husband's 
letters. These letters were written with no 
thought of publication, but dashed off, frequently 
amid difficulties and distractions, in camp or in 
village Kapheneia, in trains or on board ship, 
whenever he had a spare moment, with the sole 
purpose, as the editor points out, of sharing his 
experiences with those most dear to him. They 
enable the reader to follow his career from his 
preparatory school at Aysgarth, through six 
years in College at Eton, to Cambridge as 
Scholar of Trinity, and so to his activities as 
Student and then as Director of the British 
School at Athens. It is to this Greek period 
that most of the letters belong, but we are also 
given enough to follow him in his tenure of the 
Chair of Classical Archaeology at Liverpool 
(1906-20), which by no means put an end to 
his travels in Greece, with a strenuous interlude 
of Red Cross work in the Balkans during the 
Great War, and so to the last fifteen years of 
his life as squire of his family estates in 
Northumberland, where retirement meant any- 
thing but leisure. His sudden death in 1935, 
in a nursing-home to which he had gone for a 
minor operation, closed this chapter all too soon, 
in his sixty-fourth year. 

It seems prophetic to find the school-boy, 
not yet ten, ending a letter which describes his 
duties as head of his form with the words ‘so 
my position is somewhat responsible,” Responsi- 
bility came his way at every stage of his career, 
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and he rose rejoicing to shoulder it, for to him, 
more than to most archaeologists of his generation 
were granted opportunities for travel, adventure 
and organisation, which brought forth all his 
best qualities. A term's leave from Cambridge 
spent in Greece, just before taking Part I of his 
Tripos, together with the fear lest his eye-sight 
would not stand the strain of life at the Bar, 
decided his career, and he can never have 
regretted the form it took. In some of the 
longest of these Ietters, whether he is describing 
the excavations which he inaugurated at Pracsos 
and Palaikastro, or his reconnaissance of the site 
of Cyzicus, or, in another sphere, his really 
heroic work in organising supplies and transport 
for the Serbian refugees in Albania and Corfu, 
we see displayed at their best his powers of 
planning and directing, his gifts of sympathy 
and encouragement, his unfailing patience and 
good humour, and not least his love for the 
countryside and the peasantry. 

The temptation to quote extensively must 
be resisted, for once having started it would be 
impossible to stop, but an early letter gives so 
convincing a glimpse of the writer that it must 
not be passed over. In 1894, while still an 
undergraduate, he writes “My few months in 
Athens gave me such a sense of home that every 
now and then a great longing comes over me like 
a wave—for the shining temples high against 
the blue heaven, for the violet crown of encom- 
passing hills and the island-studded sea . . . for 
the free travelling life ... the snow cap of 
Taygetus flashing on the horizon and the goat- 
bells tinkling down the stream, and the path winds 
ever among green thickets of myrtle and acacia 
and oleander, and the anemones are about 
your feet, and you live in a dream of the past : 
(p. 31). Of his account of the view from the 
summit of Ida in Crete (p. 143) it is no idle 
compliment to say that it would hold it own in 
an anthology of English prose, and there ts 
little in the volume to excel his description of a 
night-ride from Sparta to Leondari (p. 165 f), 
Nor must we omit a vivid little picture of his 
new life on retirement : ‘ The farmer’s life interests 
me immensely, and I’m very sorry to have to 
leave it even for a week of Welsh Monument 
work. You should have seen me going into 
Alnwick yesterday with two samples of barley, in 
the most beautiful striped bags (the barley, not 
me), and selling it, not for a gross of green 
spectacles, but for a price which won the 
approval of C—— and D——" ([p. 211); with 
this may well be coupled an extract written 
seven years later * Don't tell anyone I may be 
here. Calls on my help of every kind have been 
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insatiable of late, and I have aimed at doing my 
duty on every kind of Committee up to end of 
May. Once June comes, [ am nominally out of 
reach ... So keep my presence here dark 
if I am detained—it will be a heaven-sent 

opportunity of doing some undisturbed work * 
(p. 217). Reading, this, with Mrs. Bosanquet’s 
overwhelming list of his official Committees and 
other duties in Northumberland, we need not 
wonder that his strong sense of duty left no real 
leisure for archaeological writing. 

It is not only his friends that will welcome the 
selection of his light verse with which the volume 
ends; but in the pages of the Journal we must 
forbear to quote, even from such a classic 
example of Nemesis as ‘The Dean's Story.’ It 
is in the hopes that a second and larger edition 
will be called for that the following few and 
mostly trifling misprints are mentioned: p. 44, 
not Benndozl but Benndorf; pp. 95, g8, not 
Yeni Keni but Yeni Keui; p. ror, surely 
Epaminondas Rosenberg is the interpreter’s 
picturesque name: p. 102, feckereh for fezkerch, 
and p. 162, Pausanias. On p. 105 ( a delighthul 
glimpse of Gregori the famous foreman of 
excavations) the Greek seems to need attention, 
as do one or two accents and breathings (pp. 
i223, 141, 149, 152). 

No one who picks up this book will be able 
to lay it aside until he has finished it, unless it 
were in order to book a passage to Greece at the 
earhest opportunity. The writer's nostalgia for 
Greece will irresistibly communicate itself to all 
who know its charms, however slightly; nor 
can it fail to draw fresh vyotaries to its sacred soil. 

A. M. Woopwakrp. 


Wild Flowers of Attica. By 5. C. ArcHLey. 
With coloured plates by W. O. Evererr; 
prepared for publication by W. B. Turrute. 
Pp. xix + 60; 22 plates. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1938. 253. 

This fine book, introduced by the notes and 
prefaces necessary to a posthumous work, is the 
scientific and literary legacy of a man who had 
been for many years a well-known and much- 
loved figure in many circles in Greece. Every- 
thing connected with Modern Greece Atchley 
knew: the people, the language, the country— 
all these to no common degree—and as a special 
result of his lifelong perambulations of all parts 
of the country he knew its rich and beautiful 
flora as probably no one man has known it since 
sibthorp, As no one can fail to perceive, 
Atchley was a botanist because he really loved 
flowers; far removed from the horrible people 
who for lucre dig up bulbs and make rare 


plants rarer by the greedy and reckless collection 
of specimens. 
The book is not that complete Flora of Attica 
which the author in happier circumstances could 
so well have given us. He has had to select only 
relatively few plants, but they are those which to 
his wide experience seemed most characteristic 
of the vegetation of Attica. On these lines 
Atchley drew from his much wider store a list 
of 138 plants, of which 78 are illustrated by 
Mr. Everett’s drawings. ‘The descriptions are 
written so as not to demand much knowledge of 
botanical technicalities, and with the aid of the 
illustrations no one who has the plants in his 
hands will have the least difficulty in identifying 
them. But this absence of formal description has 
the drawback that when there is no picture even 
the experienced botanist may well miss the help 
to which he ts accustomed. The unpractised 
hand will in any case be apt to find himself in 
difficulties with no picture to guide him. It is 
possible that it would have been better to. give 
more detailed descriptions, not of all the plants, 
but of those left without illustrations. Also 
the incompleteness of the book, though in- 
evitable, adds to the difficulty of identifying the 
less. conspicuously marked plants, and of dis- 
criminating between closely allied species. 
But the book isa legacy, and who can tell what it 
would have been had fate been less unkind ? 
When it is added that the illustrations are not as 
complete as they might be—roots are often not 
drawn, root-leaves are too often omitted, and 
more drawings of details might with advantage 
have been added—I have done with the usual 
kind of complaint. But there is one other regret 
which will I think be universal. We are not 
given enough of Mr. Atchley’s writing, When 
the reader stucies the notes on the several plants, 
he cannot but be aware that the author is giving 
us only the fringe of a deep and delightful mass 
of erudition on the subject. The Grecks may be 
inaccurate and insufficient in their discrimination 
of species; they have always been humanists 
rather than scientists, and are also strangely 
devoid of that special feeling for plants which 
shows itself so strongly in Atchley’s writing, but 
the country people are always full of amusing 
notions and fancies about the uses and qualities 
of their wild plants. Some of this material we 
have here, but the writer for one would have 
welcomed a great deal more. The oleander, we 
are told, is bitter, and Atchley knew all about 
the dreadful ravages of goats: I am sure that he 
could have told us for example that in Crete 
it is said that the goat tries three times a year to 
eat even the oleander, and always fails. For 
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the sea squill, Urginea maritima, he quotes 
Theophrastus to the effect that the bulb if 
hung up continues to keep alive for a very long 
time; he certainly knew that it is used in this 
way over doors as a charm against the evil cye 
and that in current Modern Greek versions of 
the legend of Alexander the reason why it 
keeps green is that it was by accident wetted with 
the Water of Life which the conqueror brought 
back from the east in a bottle. No one knew 
more of this plant lore than Atchley, and if 
he had been given a longer life or more leisure 
in his busy days he could have produced, and no 
one better, a book that one might call a human- 
istic botany of Greece. As it 1s, we have to be 
content with what cannot but seem to those who 
knew him a fragment of what he might have 
done, but it is such a good fragment that all our 
thanks are due to the pious care of his family 
and friends who have now given us this delightful 
book. Atchley lives too in the more than four 
thousand sheets of dried plants which he sent to 
the great herbarium at Kew: ‘ carefully 
collected,’ says Sir Arthur Hill in his Intro- 
duction, ‘well dried and nearly always 
abundant." 

The format of the book is agreeable; the 
printing good—of misprints I note only that 

“sepal* appears twice (pp. 47 and 50) as 
*tepal’"—and the plates from Mr. Everett's 
water-colour drawings could hardly be better. 
Every flower-loving visitor to Greece should 
take a copy with him. R. M. Dawkins. 


The Link; a Review of Mediaeval and 
Modern Greek. Edited by N. Bact. 


No. t; June 11938. Pp. 86. Oxford: 
Blackwell. 7s. 6d.; annual subscription 
£1 15. 


Although provision has been made for some 
years past for the study and teaching of Byz- 
antine and Modern Greek in the Universities 
of Oxford and London, and more recently at 
Cambridge, no periodical has hitherto been 
published in England dealing exclusively with 
these subjects. We may accordingly extend a 
warm welcome to The Link on its first appear- 
ance. The aims of this new and interesting 
venture are defined in general terms in its sub- 
title, and more precisely in a foreword on the 
inside of the cover: ‘to interpret the past of 
Greece through its present and its present 
through its past, and thus to reveal the basic 
unity of Greek civilization in all its manifestations 
throughout its whole development.’ Its editor 
is Dr. Nicholas Bachtin, and the names of the 
eighteen distinguished collaborators printed on 
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the cover assure us that he has enlisted the 
strongest possible support for his undertaking ; 
and the list of contents shows that the con- 
tributors deal authoritatively with a wide range 
of topics in the chosen field. 

Tt will be noted that * articles from abroad have 
been translated by the Editor,’ and apparently 
they have been rendered with skill and taste, 
but it must be admitted that this practice gives 
rise to misgivings. Not only does it obscure the 
international aspect of the periodical, but 
however skilful the translations they can hardly 
succeed in every case in preserving the finer 
shades of the author's meaning, particularly 
in articles dealing with literary criticism; and 
when we find that in 5. Baud-Bovy's sensitive 
appreciation of Seferis the long extracts nog 
his Mufetépqua are all turned into English, w 
feel justified in protesting that we are being le 
off with a substitute, and deprived of the means 
of forming a judgment for ourselves. Having 
made this criticism, we may turn to some of the 
articles likely to appeal to readers who are not 
specialists in cither linguistic or phonetic stuclies. 
Professor Dawkins gives us a judicious review of 
the Archimandrite Christophoros Ktenas’ recent 
work on Athos, with its interesting and out- 
spoken views on the political background of 
Greek Monasticum; Professor Marshall's schol- 
arly account of Lord Guilford, whose services 
as a Phil-Hellene have been somewhat eclipsed 
by more famous names, tells the story of his 
efforts for Greek education, especially in founding 
a University in the Ionian Islands. Mr. P. 
Viasto's lively plea for the appreciation of the 
literary merits of Modern Greek is, he admits, 
only a sketch, but imvites quotation: «s.g., 
* And yet the Romaic is as fine a language as 
Attic. ‘That is stating the case with moderation. 
» «+ Its range and facility of expression can 
thus without exaggeration be put higher than 
those of Ancient Greck.” But he regretfully 
admits that, apart from a few inspired poets, 
there is little of outstanding value. * The raw 
material is excellent; it awaits the hand of the 
creator.” Finally, the Editor's own contribution, 
which is a first instalment of an ambitious and 
thoughtful essay on the linguistic basis of trans- 
lation, takes as its text G. Seferis’ translation into 
Modern Greck of T. 5. Eliot's Waste Land, 

It remains to add that The Link is pleasingly 
produced and accurately printed, to offer the 
Hellenic Society's congratulations to the Editor 
and his supporters, and to wish frn woAAd to 
their promising infant. ‘That it strides over 
twenty-three centuries on its first outing augurs 
well for its energy. A. M. Woopwagp. 


Mencia otis “EAAnuixns ‘lotopieas. Vol. IT. 
By Tue Acabemy or ATHENs. Pp. xviii + 
648. Athens: Academy Office, 1996-7. 
1600 drs. 

This second volume ! contains further Historical 
Cretan Documents edited from the Archives of Verice 
by Count Spyridon M. Theotokes, being in this 
case Decrees of the Venetian Senate 1261-1955. 
But, as the first fourteen volumes of the whole 
collection of sixty were burned, except a frag- 
ment of the first covering the period 1300-4, the 
documents really start with book xv in 1492 

wing with book xxxix, when Noiret’s collection, 
published in 1892, begins, while for the lost 
fourteen books there are only the summiarics, 

Le Rubriche dei Libri Mistt, which the reviewer * 

published in 1910 for books xv—xliv. The present 

collection is a valuable source for the history of 

Venetian Crete in the agitated period of the 

fourteenth century, and not for Crete alone, but 

for Euboea, Rhodes, Kos, Kythera, Tenedos, 

Dalmatia, and even Majorca, which was dam- 

aged by pirates from Kythera, while the Cretan 

Jews subscribed money for the suppression of the 

revolt at Zara. Crete was, in fact, the key of 

Venetian policy in the Eastern Mediterranean ; 

there is much about the improvement of the 

harbour of Candia; the Turkish danger was 
already present, and measures were taken to 
prevent the immigration of Turkish colonists. 

Much space is devoted to Cretan insurrections, 

especially those of 1333 and 13463, when Venetian 

colonists joined with native Cretans against 
the taxation imposed by the home government for 
the harbour of Candia. The situation was so 
serious that Venice raised marines in England, 
not the last intervention of Britain in Cretan 
affairs. Venetian officials, like British dip- 
lomatists, were not allowed to remain long in one 
post, lest they should become too intimate with 
the natives. There is mentioned an attempt to 
plant Armenians in Crete, while after the great 
insurrection the Cretans were forbidden to in- 
habit the upland of Lasithi for a century. The 
romantic element, rarely absent from Frankish 

Greece, appears in the matrimonial affairs of 

Fiorenza Sanudo, Duchess of the Archipelago, 

and widow of a triarch of Euboea, whence 

Venetian agents carried her off to Crete, so that 

she might make a second marriage suitable to 

the political interests of Venice in the Aegean. 

Similarly, her stepdaughter, Maria Sanudo, was 

not to marry without the Republic’s consent. 


1 JAS liv. 104. 
* Bedtioy tis “letopinig ol “ESvokoyncdis “Eropelas, 
wil. 69-119, 
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‘There is much about the internal administration, 
taxation and the condition of the serfs. Greeks 
were forbidden to keep horses, but one of the 
great family of Kallerges, which appears often 
in these documents, was exceptionally allowed 
to buy fifteen annually; this right was, however, 
refused to one of his successors, as endangering 
the safety of Crete. In 1957 English wool was 
exported thither, but it paid twice the duty 
imposed on that from Majorca. | 

The editor has added brief Greek explanatory 
notes at the end of each chapter, an introduction, 
an index, and an appendix on the Venetian 
CcomMmage. 

er W. Miter. 


Olxevoym? ‘lotopia Tis vearTtEpas *“FAAABOS. 
By Cur. Evecpmes. Pp. 69. Athens: 
Flamma, 1999. 30 drs. 

This * brief review,” the result of 126 works, 
summarises the economic history of Greece 
during the Venetian, Turkish, and Modern 
periods. Taxation was lighter in Turkish 
Greece than in the Venetian colonies, but during 
the Turkish domination economic life was 
‘almost stationary’ until the end of the cigh- 
teenth century, when the mercantile marine 
began to be developed, and there was trade with 
the Chiote, Epirote, and Thessalian colonies 
abroad. On the eve of the War of Independence 
more land belonged to Greeks than to Turks, 
but since 1859 the urban population has in- 
creased threefold, and to-day one-sixth of the 
population is concentrated in the capital and its 
suburbs. Trikoupes helped agriculture by 
building railways, but the consequent expendi- 
ture caused the financial crisis of 1893; and 
emigration to the United States, which began 
with the present century, drained off the agri- 
cultural population till a limit was imposed in 
America. Mining began at Laurion in 1867; 
the annexation of Kavalla gave Greece her 
greatest export, tobacco; the arrival of the 
refugees after the Lausanne treaty of 1923 
created the carpet manufacture, and was a 
milestone in her economic life. Joint-stock 
companies, first started at Patras in 1635, are 
replacing personal enterprise, but big fortunes 
have all been made abroad. Since this ons 
summary was written an effort has been 
made to plant trees, for legislation from 1836 
onwards failed to save the forests from their two 
enemies, goats and fires, often lighted by the 
peasants. This is a useful handbook with full 
bibliography. 

7 W. MILier. 
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*‘loropla tis trap" tulv yeapymirs Scraibetoecs. 
[1829-1919]. By D. L. Zocrarnos. 2 
vols, Pp. 288 +- 186. Athens, 1937-8. 

The author, an expert on his subject,’ shows 
that from 1829, when Capo d’Istria founded the 
first Greek agricultural school at Tiryns, for 
fifty-eight years little progress was made and 
only two laws dealt with agricultural education. 

Despite scholarships, students were lacking, so 

that this solitary school was dissolved in 1872. 

A better period began in 1887, when a law 

was pased founding agricultural schools at 

Rouph near Athens, at Aidin in Thessaly 

(thanks to the generosity of Kassavetes’ widow), 

and again at Tiryns. But then, as now, country 

folk ‘ wanted to live in the capital’ and ‘ well- 
to-do farmers sent their sons to study liberal 
professions at Athens.” ‘The first attempt at 
women’s agricultural training was made; but 
in 1892 the schools at Rouph and Tiryns were 
converted into * agricultural stations,’ while that 
at Aidin was occupied by the Turks during the 
war of 1897 and moved to Oreous. But in git 

a school was founded at Larissa, and after the 

first Balkan war Greece took over those estab- 

lished by the Young Turks at Salonika and 

Serres. One has just been started at Kephissia. 

W. Murer. 


"Avipiou M. “AvGpeaSou “Epya, Il. MeAtran fri 
Ths ovyxpévou “EAAnviKijs Snpocias olxo- 
vopias. Ed. by K. Cu. Barsaresos, G. A. 
Perropoutos, and I. D. Posros. Pp. 649. 
Athens, 1939. 

This second volume? contains twenty-five 
lectures and articles, of which six are in French, 
the rest in Greek, dealing with the international 
control of Greek finance, the currant question, 
the economic progress of Greece during the 
forty years prior to 1919, the development of 
the mercantile marine, the Greek postal system 
from 1829 to the introduction of stamps in 
1861, the Greek loans from the War of 
Independence to 1914, and the financial situ- 
ation during the Balkan wars and down to 
19293. ‘The era of the great loans,’ due to the 
mobilisations to obtain the cession of Thessaly 
and Epeiros and because of the Union of Eastern 
Roumelia with Bulgaria, was from 1879 to 1890 
and led to the so-called * bankruptcy" of 1693, 
and the international financial control of 1898, 
which still exists. The currant crisis was 
caused by over-production and the closing of 
the French market, but tempered by a large 
export to England, still the largest purchaser of 
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Greek currants. The draining of the Copais— 
another British benefit—Trikoupes’ abolition 
of the tithe, the creation of a Ministry of 
Agriculture in 1917, the progress of Thessaly, 
where serfs have been converted into small- 
holders and roads and rail have replaced mule- 
paths, the tardy formation of companies, and 
the attempt to remedy the lack of coal by 
lignite are all signs of economic progress. 
A. historical sketch of the mercantile marine 
traces its rise after the treaty of Kutchuk- 
Kainardyji, which gave to Greek vessels freedom 
of trade under the Russian flag, till the Crimean 
war caused the decline of sailing vessels. The 
Transvaal war, profitable to Greek shipping, 
inaugurated the new epoch; the Greek mercan- 
tile marine played a great part in the Balkan 
wars, but lost over half its ships by torpedoes 
during the Great War. The financial history 
of the railways evokes criticism of Trikoupes, 
whose mistake was ‘to have large views in a 
small country.” The control is shown to have 
enabled Greece to meet the Balkan wars success- 
fully, because she had money for armaments 
and the railway to the frontier. The refugees, 
with whose arrival in 1923 the volume ends, 
‘increased the general, but diminished the 
individual wealth.” The contents might have 
been compressed, for the essays sometimes 
cover the same ground, and in one tase (pp. 
241-6, 263-8) text and notes are repeated in the 
same words. W. MILier. 


T& 75 Mpdvie tis “EAAnuixils Auveotelas, Edited 
by THe UsDERSECRETARYSHIP OF THE Press. 
Pp. 86. Athens, 1998. 
Baowteus Teapyios A’ kal “A. BaAacopitns. 
‘AvéxSotot "EmotoAal. By Kosras acai 
PHYLAS. Pp. 45. Athens, 1939. 
The 75th anniversary of the second dynasty 
last October was commemorated by the issue of 
this official collection of articles and anecdotes 
about George I, four poems to him and his wife 
by Valaorites, Markoras, Palamas and Drosines, 
Philemon’s contemporary account of his accept- 
ance of the crown, four unpublished letters of 
the King, and eleven illustrations, The letters 
have historical interest. The first three from 
St. Petersburg, Fredensborg, and Copenhagen 
in 1867 to his Prime Minister, Koumoundoures, 
during the Cretan insurrection, announce his 
engagement to the Grand-duchess Olga, and 
Napoleon III’s activity on behalf of Cretan 
union with Greece, but discourage the Premier's 
idea of encouraging and subsidising insurrec- 
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tions in Epeiros, Thessaly and Macedonia, 
especially as brigandage and internal dis- 
“sensions had injured Greck prestige abroad. 
The fourth, from Copenhagen in 1876, also to 
Koumoundoures, tells how he had pleaded the 
Greek claims to the Emperor Francis Joseph 
and Andrassy at Vienna during the Eastern 
cones. An anecdote informs us of his intention to 
abdicate in favour of Constantine when he should 
celebrate his jubilee—a decision frustrated by his 
assassination at Salonika a few months before 
that date. There might have been more of his 
shrewd appreciations of his Ministers, had he not 
burned his diary. Of Boulgares we are told that 
he advised the * removal * of a political opponent. 
This Greek translation of thirteen letters from 
the Ionian poet and politician, Valaorites, to his 
wife in Italian, describing his conversations in 
French with George I in 1864-5, throw valuable 
light upon the King’s early and difficult years. 
The writer first came to Athens after the union 
of the Ionian Islands to regulate the entry of the 
Ionian deputies into the National Assembly, 
returning thither when elected deputy for his 
native island, Leukas. He found Sponnek, the 
King’s Danish adviser, unpopular, even with the 
King, who told Valaorites frankly: ‘all plot 
against me; since I came here, I have aged ten 
years.” He advised George to study Greek six 
hours a day. He depicts the scene when the 
lonians took their seats in the National Assem- 
bly, and the abolition of the Senate—revived in 
1927 but again abolished in 1gg5—which the 
King called an ‘asylum for the infirm." Party 
feeling ran so high that Koumoundouros’ life 
was attempted, and George told Valaorites, 
to whom he offered the Foreign Office, that their 
turns would come soon, There was even an 

attempt to restore the Bavarian dynasty, sup- 
ported by the French Minister, Gobineau, Sat 
opposed by the British, Erskine. The King had 
strong likes and dislikes; he could not stand 
Lombardos, ‘the tyrant of Zante,” but loved 
. $A bust of his confidant, Valaorites, 
rightly adorns the Royal garden. The book 
contains portraits of George, Sponnek and 
Valaorites, and a facsimile of one of the letters. 

W. Miter. 


"H ZdonvvGe5 wal A EAARvKn “Etavaotaos. By 
Kostas Katrorayias. Pp. 244. Corfu, 
1938. 75 drs. 

The author bases this account of his native 
island's contribution to the War of Independence 
mainly on Chiotes’ history and Romas’ published 
archive. Heshows how a branch of the Friendly 
Society was founded there in 1819 with Romas 
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as its chief, among them being Kolokotrones. 
He criticises the repressive measures of the High 
Commissioner, Sir Thomas Maitland, whose 
bust, however, still stands in Zante, where many 
refugees from Missalonghi found help. He 
describes Romas’ negotiations in 1825 for a 
British protectorate over Greece, and quotes 
Canning’s reply that Britain would neither 
accept a protectorate nor allow a British 
prince to accept the Greek throme—a forecast 
of the future Duke of Edinburgh's refusal in 
1862, The patriotic support of the Zantiote 
pocts, Solomos, Foscolo and Calvos is mentioned, 
but the death of Hastings at Zante is omitted. 
The latter part contains the deeds of Zantiotes 
on the battlefields of Skuleni and the Morea, 
for many lived in the Danubian Principalities 
and at Patras, the latter reluctantly under the 
jurisdiction of the British Consul, Green, The 
monograph concludes with the romantic career 
of the Zantiote adventurer, Captain Kephalas, 
who traversed the world from Madagascar to 
London. There is a full Labbe 
W. MILLER. 


Bios Edetpariou “Apyivin tot Xiou “E@voycp- 
tupos. By A. K. Sarnov. Pp. git. Athens: 

_ -Pyrsou, 1938. | 

Bios Evotpariou “Apyivin tou Alou Geolcyou. 
By A. K. Sarov. Pp. 154. Athens: 
Pyrsou, 1938. 

The biographer, heiress of her father’s 
historical gifts,! has added to her life of the 
Argenti, who was killed by the Turks at Con- 
stantinople in 1465, that of another Argenti, 
who was strangled with Rhigas and six others 
at Belgrade in 1798. Her biography, based upon 
the documents from the Viennese archives 
published by Legrand and Amantos and the 
considerable printed books about Rhigas, the 
last of which was reviewed here,? docs not con- 
tain much specially concerning Argenti’s pre- 
vious career, except that he was born in Chios 
in 1767. Head of a Viennese firm with many 
branches and correspondents abroad, he was 

‘the right hand of Rhigas," whom he had met in 
the Danubian principalities and whose books he 
published at his own expense. The con- 
spirators met at his house in the Sonnenfelsgasse 
at Viennain 1797. Arrested there as the person 
most responsible after Rhigas, he was handed 
over with him to the Pasha of Belgrade in ex- 
change for Polish subjects of Austria and 
executed probably to prevent his release by 


1 FHS xlviii, 267; lvi, 122. 
2 J HS lin, 129. 
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Pasvanaglou. His dying words, engraved on his 
medal, of which there is a reproduction with the 
hero's portrait now in London, were perhaps as 
mythical as Pitt's, but the seed which he * sowed ’ 
was the Friendly Society, the forerunner of the 
War of Independence. Petrovich, his assistant, 
is sometimes called a ‘Serb, sometimes a 
* Slovene.” 

The elder Eustratios (1685-1756), like several 
compatriots, combined medicine with theology, 
and is described as * the herald of the Eastern 
Church and opponent of all heterodox." The 
bitterness left by the Venetian expedition of 
1694 influenced his boyhood against the Latins, 
whose activities in Chios dated from the Genoese 
occupation; and, in the intervals of teaching at 
the Chiote school and reposing as a lay brother 
at the Monastery of Mounta, he thrice visited 
Egypt to combat the Catholic propaganda in 
Greek and Arabic—for he was a good linguist 
and had studied in Germany. As little is known 
about his life, this monograph is largely filled 
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with an account of Mounta, the ‘ dark * monas- 
tery, a Byzantine foundation restored in 1582, 
and depending directly on the Patriarch, and 
with a list and summaries of his writings, of 
which eight are unpublished, and five published, 
all being dogmatic theology, except a chronology 
and The Condition of the Church of Alexandria in the 
Eighteenth Century. That learned historian, the 
late Archbishop of Athens, Chrysostom, wrote a 


preface. Both monographs have full biblio- 
graphies. W. MILrer. 
CORRECTION 


Owing to an oversight the following mis- 
prints were allowed to remain in the review of 
Sir Aurel Stein's Archaeological Researches in 
North-weitern India and Souwth-eastern fran, which 
was published in JAS lviii (1938), p. 1o2:— 
Hydapes for Hydaspes, Salalpur for Jalalpur. 
Hatil Rud for Halil-Rud, Fauuch for Fanuch, 
Khur ab for Khurab, and Hatmoecia for 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE 1938-39 
[PLATES X0—XIV| 


THanxKs are due to all those who have contributed towards this 
summary—in particular to Dr. Marinatos and other officials of the Greek 
Archaeological Department, and to various members of the American, 
French, German and Italian Schools of Archaeology at Athens. The 
material was collected by the Director of the British School, but other 
duties prevented him from writing it up. | | 

The year was one of exceptional achievement, and held promise of 
more to come. The palace of Nestor at Pylos, the treasure at Delphi, the 
further finds at Olympia, Dendra and Mycenae, the ashlar beehive tomb 
at Isopata, the Mycenaean tomb on the slope of the Areopagos, and the 
exploration of Thermopylae are all discoveries of unusual interest and impor- 
tance, and the further development of some of them would, in normal 
times, have been eagerly awaited. 


ATHENS AND ATTICA 


The Agora—The excavations of the American School under the 
direction of Dr. Shear were pursued on an extensive scale for the ninth 
year in succession. /Apart from the few modern houses temporarily used 
as workrooms and for museum purposes, the whole of the area undertaken 
by the American School has now been cleared. These houses will be left 
standing until the new Agora Museum has been built. 

A boundary-stone of Hymettan marble inscribed pos xepayerkou 
was found in position in the north-west corner of a narrow area to the 
north of the Hephaisteion and the electric railway. It marks, therefore, 
the eastern or south-eastern limit of the Kerameikos. Another sixth- 
century boundary-stone of the Agora, similar to that discovered last year, 
was unearthed from a disturbed filling in the Hephaisteion, the inner 
foundations of which were thoroughly explored. The examination con- 
firmed the approximate date of 450 B.c. for the beginning of the construction 
of the temple, and throws some light on its interior. 

The most important discovery of the year was a large Mycenaean 
chamber tomb at the base of the northern slope of the Areopagus. The 
dromos, over 40 feet long, was cut through the soft bed-rock, and was 
perfectly preserved. The stone filling of the doorway was undisturbed. 
The tomb contained a single grave, which was found open and empty. 
It seems that after one burial the roof of the chamber collapsed, and that 
the tomb was then entered from above, and the body and contents of the 
grave removed, More than a hundred rosettes and leaves of thin gold 
were found to the north of the grave, and a bronze mirror, a small ivory 
pyxis, and some ivory pins at the side. Six vases and a large ivory pyxis 
were found in their original positions on a ledge which runs along the 
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east wall, on the opposite side from the tomb: and two large amphoras 
and a copper ladle were found on the floor east of the entrance. The 
whole of this side of the tomb was undisturbed. The vases (one shown in 
Fig. 1) are all remarkably fine specimens of LH III. The large ivory pyxis 
has already been reassembled (PI. XIV, a). Itis carved out ofa single section 
of a tusk, and has a diameter of over 11 centimetres. The lid and sides are 
covered with vigorous reliefs representing a herd of deer attacked by 





Fic. 1.—LH O11 Ampnona rrom Toms on tHe AREOPAGUS, 


griffins. Illustrations of the finds from this tomb appeared in the Illustrated 
London News for 22nd July, 19309. 

Acropolis Slopes—Broneer carried out excavations on a small scale in 
the spring, on both sides of the area on the north slope excavated last 
year. The most interesting find was a group of over 200 small skyphoi of 
fourth-century type, arranged in a regular pattern on a ledge cut into the 
rock. ‘The cups were placed upside down, and carefully aligned. 

A section of the paved approach to the theatre of Dionysus on the 
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south-east slope was also cleared; but there is as yet no satisfactory 
evidence for its date. 

In the autumn of 1938 W. Kolbe reopened the ground on the Acropolis 
at three points in the neighbourhood of the Parthenon, and also behind 
the small museum, with the object, mainly, of testing the theory advanced 
by Dérpfeld in rgo2, and still upheld by him, that the Pelasgian wall 
remained the defence wall of the Acropolis down to the time of the con- 
struction of the Parthenon. The result of the excavation disproved the 
theory. It is clear that the Pelasgian wall was already in ruins when the 
retaining wall S2 was built, and that it neither served as a defence wall nor, 
at any point, as a base for the Parthenon foundations. As a result 
Kawerau’s plan has been corrected in several respects (AA 1936, pp. 


27-36). 

oe Museum.—In 1937 the Society of the Friends of the National 
Museum purchased and presented to the Museum a gold sword-hilt of 
Cretan workmanship, dating from about 1500 B.c. Not long afterwards a 
Mycenaean chamber tomb was accidentally discovered by peasants on 
the island of Skopelos, and excavated under the direction of the local 
archaeological authorities. The tomb had been pillaged, but some 
objects which had escaped the robbers were collected and transferred to 
the museum at Thebes. Among these was a whorl-shaped ornament in 
gold relief, which Dr. Marinatos, on a tour of inspection at Thebes, at once 
recognised as the pommel of the sword-hilt in question. The pommel was 
brought to Athens, and the identification confirmed. The edges make a 
perfect join, the decoration is similar, and finally a gold rivet which was 
attached to the hilt has its exact counterpart in another rivet found with 
the pommel, This find recalls the story told by Diodorus Siculus (v.79.2) 
of Staphylos, a chieftain of Crete whom Rhadamanthos established in 
Peparethos (Skopelos). This tomb is situated on a narrow neck of land 
connecting the main part of the island with a peninsula which, according 
to reports, is called Staphylos at the present day, although entirely devoid 
of vineyards. 

The Society of Friends of the National Museum presented an Attic tre- 
foil-mouthed olpe (Pl. XIII, 6). The shape is found in Attic and Corinthian 
of the late seventh and early sixth centuries B.c., but normally with the 
decoration in a panel on one side. The general style of the vase puts it 
in the period of early Sophilos (Gorgon Painter), about 600 B.c., but certain 
features point back to the generation before—spirals from the upper border; 

yrofiles, particularly that of the principal figure. The latter is hard to 
interpret. The object carried in the left hand resembles a piece of the 
paraphernalia of sacrifice on the Pan Painter’s Busiris pelike (Beazley, 
Panmaler, pl. 8, p. 124 note 17), and the pickaxe-like tool might be a 
sacrificial implement. In later times Nikai are shown sacrificing animals, 
and this may be a Nike on the way to such a ceremony. 

For other news of the Museum, and for a full account of the recon- 
struction of the bastion and Temple of Nike on the Ac ropolis, now practically 
completed, I would refer readers to Lemerle’s article in BCH Ixu, 1938, 
pp. 443 ff. 
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The Byzantine Museum.—Among notable acquisitions this year are: an 
Early Christian gold ring with a sapphire intaglio showing two doves 
drinking out of a vase; a Byzantine gold ring with an enamel of the 
Pantokrator and inscriptions; three large portable icons signed by the 
seventeenth-century artist Elias Moschos and a fourth signed by Theodore 
Poulaki; also a number of unsigned icons. 

Hymettos—Blegen and R. S. Young dug for a total of seven days in 
March and July in the hollow on the ridge of Hymettos (7HS xliv, 1924, 
P- 255: AJA xxxvili, 1934, p. 10). Just above the hollow two small 
structures were found, one of which may be the altar of Zeus Ombrios 
mentioned by Pausanias (i, 32, 2). The remains of a small apsidal 
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structure were found in the hollow itself, together with a large deposit of 
sherds, apparently votives from an adjacent shrine. The bulk of the 
pottery is Geometric, but it includes a quantity of Protogeometric and 
orientalising sherds and some late Roman lamps. There are more than 
seventy fragmentary inscriptions on sub-Geometric sherds. 

Sacred Way—Travlos has continued his investigation on either side of 
the Temple of Aphrodite, exposing the pavement of the Sacred Way at 
certain points where it has not been disturbed by the neighbouring torrent 
or the modern road. In general the pavement lies about 80 centimetres 
below the surface. At a distance of 1200 metres from the Temple a walled 
enclosure was found, containing fragments of sarcophagi, traces of burning 
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and a number of fourth-century vases. The burnt deposit is below the 
level of the Sacred Way. 

Eleusis —In October 1938 Kourouniotis, continuing his excavations, 
uncovered the foundations of a very large rectangular building, 62 x 42 
metres, in front of the great propylaea. On all four sides the massive 
poros walls, resting on poros foundations, are preserved to a height of 
i metre. The masonry, apparently fourth century, is very fine (Fig. 2). 
The building is as yet unidentified. . 

Eleutherae (Panactum)—Orlandos and Stikas completed a plan of the 
fortress. The outside staircases to the battlements were uncovered, and a 
sixth gate found. A big rectangular building north of the guard-house 
was dug. It consists of four rooms opening off a central corridor, and was 
probably the captain’s house. The construction is of filth-century type, 
but finds show that it was used in Hellenistic times. 


PELOPONNESE 


Corinth—The following has been kindly communicated by Parsons: 

Broneer continued his exploration of the south stoa, chiefly at the 
western end, which had recently been freed of later accumulations. This 
end of the stoa proved to overlie the remains of a residential quarter of 
the fifth century s.c. In the colonnade was found an unusually fine 
burial dating from latest antiquity, furnished with a long iron sword, 
various bronze and silver ornaments, and a single coarse clay pot. 

Weinberg examined a considerable mass of undisturbed ancient 
filling in the north pieroma of the Temple of Apollo, with interesting results. 
A fair quantity of ceramic evidence was recovered which points to a date 
around the third quarter of the sixth century 8.c. for the construction of 
the temple (Hesperia vill, 1939, pPp- 191-9). Of equal importance was the 
discovery, beneath the mass of working-chip: from the building, of a number 
of fragments of wall-blocks and of terracotta roof-tiles from an earlier 
structure; this it may be presumed was the predecessor of the present 
Temple. The blocks are ashlar, of a fine-grained poros, and each is en- 
circled by a pair of grooves for the lifting ropes. The tiles are extremely 
heavy and very archaic-looking; large combination rain- and cover- 
tiles and ridge-tiles have been identified. Many of the fragments of both 
blocks and tiles show traces of fire. 

West of the Museum, Weinberg excavated a small area. A con- 
siderable depth of filling of the classical period was removed, and a mass of 
pottery, figurines, and 2 8 chiefly of the early fifth century, was re- 
covered. A well produced about 150 well-preserved vases ranging in 
date from the early sixth to the middle of the fifth century 8.c. 

More interesting was the discovery in the same area of bits of house 
walls and a circular hearth associated with pottery of the sub-Mycenaean 
and early Protogeometric period; this is the first certain evidence at 
Corinth of inhabitation at this time. | 

Below this again was a heavy deposit, apparently a made fill, dating 
from Early Helladic times. With the standard Early Helladic wares were 
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representatives of three wares usually classed as late Neolithic: grey 
monochrome, polychrome, and a ware decorated with matt paint. These 
earlier wares occurred in such abundance as to suggest continuity between 
the two periods. Some interesting terra-cotta figurines were found in the 
prehistoric deposit, including a seated female figure, and a large head with 
the features rendered in part plastically, in part with paint. 

Perachora.—Excavations were carried out between 17th April and 
6th May. 

Work was chiefly directed to the preservation in good order of the 
buildings in the main part of the site; in particular, the Agora and the 
Hellenistic cistern were completely cleared of earth. Outlying parts of 
the site were also studied for the final report, and two of the best preserved 
of the houses of the town were dug. One was occupied in the late fifth 
century and the first half of the fourth. The other in its present form 
belongs to the fifth century, but was built over a roughly apsidal house of 
the sixth century. Its site was occupied, no doubt by private houses, as 
early as the early seventh century. Individual finds, as might be expected, 
were unimportant. 

Mycenae—An account of Prof. Wace’s excavations appears elsewhere 
in this volume (pp. 210 ff.). | 

Dendra.—In the early summer Persson, finding himself unable, owing 
to the international situation, to resume the excavations at Mylasa in 
Asia Minor, begun last year, returned to Dendra, where he excavated five 
Mycenaean tombs. The first, described as of relatively late date, produced 
a fine collection of bronze knives, swords, and cups, from a small pit that 
had escaped plundering. The second tomb had been partly robbed. 
It had a side-chamber. A skeleton was found in the main chamber, with 
the remains of a wooden coffin. Another unique feature of this tomb was 
a Mycenaean bronze helmet found at the feet of the skeleton. The tomb 
contained also a stone seal, a dagger with gold mountings at the left elbow 
of the skeleton, other objects in bronze, and a series of fine vases. The 
third tomb had been thoroughly robbed, but the fourth, which was of 
great size (6°5 x 6 metres), had escaped pillage, the chamber wall at the 
end of the dromos being intact. The main chamber had, however, 
collapsed. It proved to be the tomb of a princess, the counterpart of the 
(male) royal tomb excavated by Persson in 1926, but apparently rather older. 
Persson dates this ‘ Queen’s Tomb’ tentatively to 1400 B.c. It contained 
many objects of rare value: a gold one-handled cup—a companion to the 
gold cup found in 1926; a large gold signet-ring, eight large gold rosettes, 
and a pair of heavy gold pendants; more than 200 gold necklace ornaments, 
more than 1000 glass paste beads, and 100 amber beads, apparently of 
Baltic amber: finely worked stone seals, one of which is two-sided, having, 
on one side, two couchant wild goats—a superb design—and on the other 
a lion seizing a goat, 

The fifth tomb contained a fine collection of Late Helladic pottery. 
An account of these finds, with illustrations, appeared in the Iilustrated 
London News for 19th August, 1939. 

Tiryns—K. Miiller reinvestigated the bee-hive tomb on the west 
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side of Agios Elias. The sinking of trial pits disclosed the existence of a 
second tomb lower down the hill. | 

Spetsai.—Sotiriou continued his excavation of the remarkable basilica 
found last year on the site of ‘ Vrousti’s mill.’ It is an apsidal building 
divided internally by two colonnades, with a narthex covering the whole 
breadth and a court to the west paved with rough stones and corresponding 
to the aithria of big basilicas. A date in the second half of the fifth century, 
based on the architectural type and the form of the apse, is confirmed by 
architectural fragments found this year. 

Pylos—In their preliminary excavations Blegen and Kourouniotis 
obtained spectacular results. Of various possible sites, the hill of Ano 
Englianos was chosen, about 4 miles north of Pylos, and dominating the 
whole area. Remains were found of a large Late Mycenaean palace, at 
least 65 x 60 metres, facing south-west to the bay, the outer walls of squared 
ashlar blocks, the inner of plastered rubble. Rooms and corridors have 
smooth floors of hard plaster, and there are fragments of frescoes from the 
walls, the best an arm holding a bow. Many walls near the centre of the 
building are preserved to the height of nearly a metre. Round stone 
column-bases have been found to west and east, and two large anta- 
blocks, probably of the megaron. Outside the main structure to the north 
‘; a row of column bases in purple stone. In the south quarter of the 
building was found a small room, round three sides of which ran a low clay 
shelf. On this and the floor were some 600 clay tablets, whole or in pieces, 
‘ascribed in a variation of the Minoan script named by Sir Arthur Evans 
‘Linear B. They are of two main shapes, one rectangular, roughly 
rounded behind, flat on the inscribed surface; the other long and narrow, 
tapering to a rounded end. They are almost identical in appearance with 
the plaques found at Knossos, and, like them, are obviously ofa documentary 
rather than a literary character. Few of them are legible at present, but 
as they dry it becomes possible to clean them. Their great importance lies 
+n the fact that no others have come to light on the Greek mainland. A 
tholos tomb, excavated at Kato Englianos 1 mile south of the palace, had 
been thoroughly looted in Mycenaean times, and had partly fallenin. The 
dromos was hewn in hardpan and unwalled. The doorway had orginally 
three lintels, one of which remains in position. The chamber was built of 
rough stones and contained one large and one small grave-pit. Besides 
fragments of human skeletons, were found parts of two young sheep and 
a bull. An account of these finds with illustrations appeared in the 
Illustrated London News tor 3rd June, 1939. 

Olympia —In the Stadium a triangle was cleared, based on the south 
embankment, between the slanting line of the 1879 excavations on the 
west and the big cross-trench cut last year on the east. Several important 
conclusions were reached on the lay-out of the Stadium, particularly in its 
early form. About 60 miles east of the starting line came to light a stone 
foundation for a wooden tribune, no doubt the Kathedra of the Hellanodikai 
(Paus. vi 20, 8.10). It shows work of several periods, the earliest belonging 
to the third embankment (fourth century), when it was low and surrounded 
by a wooden fence. The holes for setting poles and planks are well 
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ee alae In Roman times the base was widened and heightened, and 
nally reconstructed with a bank of seats. Last year’s hypothesis based 
on finds of armour, that trophies had stood on the first, archaic embank- 
ment, was confirmed: along its crest were found several post-holes in a 
slightly irregular arrangement. About half-way between the slanting line 
of the old excavations and the big cross-trench there is a shallow natural 
hollow in the ground, beginning a little south of the track and gradually 
widening to the south-west. When the first embankment was built (mid 
sixth century) the hollow was crossed by a seven-course wall in the line of 
the crest of the embankment, with a filling of stones to the north to keep 
unbroken the slope up from the track. With the second embankment 
(beginning of the fifth century) the part of the hollow south of the wall 
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was filled in too, and in this way a level run made of the whole length of 
the south slope, to correspond with the smooth banking to the north. 
On the surface of the first embankment, south of the crest, lay seven 
completely preserved shields, some with inscriptions, clearly belonging to 
trophies and carefully laid there. Several shield-devices were found, among 
them a flying bird and a dolphin, and a series of arm-straps, some perfectly 
preserved, with excellent reliefs, as well as some fine helmets. Armour 
apart, the earliest layers (the first and second embankments) produced few 
objects. The later, sapesally the fourth and fifth embankments, were 
much richer, as earth from all over the sanctuary was brought to make 
them. Outstanding among finds from the fourth embankment were remains 
of large figures in painted clay: an over half-life-size Zeus holding Gany- 
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mede, and the torso of a warrior with a chlamys—the latter late Archaic, 
the former from the time just before the sculptures of the Temple of Zeus. 
The head Ol. iii, pl. 7, 4 belongs to the Zeus, and so does a base found 
sn the western embankment, which proves it to have been an acroterial 
figure, probably from one of the treasuries. The warrior, who may have 
belonged to a three-figure group, was probably also acroterial. The 
remains of the south foot of the south embankment in the ground behind 
the Echo Hall were explored. In the Mosaic Room was found a bothros 
containing three well-preserved cauldrons, a large Geometric bronze 
horse, cast solid, and a particularly fine, large, and well-preserved tripod- 


i 
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leg; also helmets and fine reliefs from arm-straps. The excavations in the 
south Hall were completed, and further architectural fragments found. 
Under the hall were earlier remains, including an almost complete oven 
with a clay grate. At the lowest foundation level was a solid-cast bronze 
horse, 23 cms. high, of early classical date, the left trace-horse of a quadriga 
(cf. Paus. vi 16.6). In quality of casting and engraving, as in nobility of 
form, it is at least the equal of the horse in New York. A good early 
classical statuette of a thundering Zeus from the same site, and a small 
Archaic Laconian rider from the south embankment of the Stadium, were 
the best other small bronzes found this year. In all these excavations a 
mass of sherds of varying periods and styles came to light, which give 
important information on the hitherto almost unknown pottery of Olympia. 
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The extension of the western boundary of the excavations to the Kladeos 
threw no new light on the gymnasium, but a trench through the Byzantine 
walls in the southern half was rewarded with some finds of big sculpture, 
among them parts of the Dresden Zeus and of the Eleusinios (Ol. ili, 63.5). 
The palaestra is now completely excavated. <A free-standing, four-pillared 
door of propylon type at the north-west corner is rather later than the main 
building, though still Hellenistic. West of the palaestra, Late Roman and 
Byzantine house- and wall-ruins were uncovered. A piece of hair from figure 
U of the west pediment of the Temple of Zeus was found, and a Roman 
portrait-head of a youth—a fine and well-preserved piece, close in style 
to many Antinous heads. In several places a preliminary arrangement of 
architectural fragments has been carried out: e.g., the south Hall, the 
south building of the Bouleuterion, the Sicyonian Treasury, and the 
Nymphaeum of Herodes Atticus. We illustrate some of the bronzes found 
last year (Pl. XII and Figs. 3 and 4). 

Patras—In the Mycenaean cemetery, conjectured to belong to the 
prehistoric Antheia, Kyparisses opened four more tombs. Many LM vases 
of all shapes and sizes were found, besides a sword, spear-head, and knife- 
blades of bronze. 

Stikas supervised the reconstruction of the skene of the Roman theatre. 

Sicyon.—Orlandos continued his excavations. A double stoa came to 
light west of the Temple of Aphrodite, with two rows of houses behind it. 
South of the Temple were found a marble base with traces of bronze [eet 
and a dedication to Mars by Sulla. The south wall of the Bouleuterion, 
»xreviously excavated by Philadelpheus, was uncovered again and shown to 
be constructed of stones used before. In a vineyard in the east part of the 
town was found a house of Greek date, in one room of which was a beautiful 
mosaic (Pl. XIII, ¢) made with white and dark blue pebbles. The date is the 
end of the fifth or beginning of the fourth century. The mosaic has been 
removed to the Sicyon museum. An inscribed bronze tablet was also 
found. 

Eprrus 


Nicopolis—Sotiriou continued the excavations of the great basilica. 
In the narthex, which is of elaborate form and paved with mosaics, were 
found many architectural fragments, including Corinthian capitals taken 
from Roman buildings. More important is the abnormal layout of the 
aithrion with a mosaic-paved colonnade to north and south of the marble- 
aved open space, and a unique phiale occupying the eastern end (Fig. 5). 
This is a built water-tank with a brick floor, 12-0 x 1°50 metres and pre- 
served to a height of 1-10 metre. On the floor of the open space was a 
row of marble basins, 1-0 metre in diameter, filled by metal pipes from the 
phiale, and no doubt used for washing hands and feet. There were also 
two large basins (2-80 x 1-10 metres), probably for healing baths. 


CENTRAL GREECE 


Delpht—tIn a search for inscriptions, Amandry took up the paving- 
stones of certain sections of the Sacred Way, now thought to date from 
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early Byzantine times. Ata point in the middle section of the Way, opposite 
the Athenian stoa, and on the traditional site of the original threshing 
floor, a deposit of gold and ivory ornaments was found, only 40 centimetres 
below the pavement level. The deposit consists of the remains of five 
chryselephantine statues, two of them not much under life-size. The parts 
recovered are heads and fragments of hands, in ivory, in varying degrees 
of preservation, the hair tresses of the two larger statues in pure gold, and 
a great number of gold relief ornaments, and of ivories, in relief and in the 
round, which adorned the statues themselves or their thrones. The design 
and workmanship throughout are exquisite—in particular may be me ntioned 
small warrior reliefs in ivory, and various animals and fabulous monsters 
in gold relief. The date appears to be the beginning of the sixth century. 





Fic. 5. —ArrHnion oF THE GREAT Basmica AT MICOPOLE. 


The deposit shows traces of burning. One would therefore normally be 
‘nclined to associate it with the destruction of the earliest stone temple of 
Apollo in or about 548 8.c. The deposit, however, contained also two fine 
bronze statuettes, one of a kore in a peplos, forming the stem of an incense 
cup, in the severe style, and the other of a pair of athletes in the Polycleitan 
manner, Of one athlete, only the feet remain; but the other is complete, 
and holds a halter in one hand and astrigil in the other. The presence of 
these statuettes in an otherwise early archaic deposit offers something of a 
roblem. An account of this find with illustrations appeared in the J/lustrated 
London News for 29th July, 1939. 
Thermopylae——Marinatos’s excavations have thrown much light on the 
topography of the battle of 480 B.c. On the west side of the pass, Mt. 
Kallidromos ends in a comparatively low height running east and west. 
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Here the Phocaean wall, repaired and used as a base by Leonidas, was 
excavated. It runs in a zig-zag along the hill, and is quite well preserved. 
At the west end is a rectangular tower separated from the wall by a narrow 
gate. Traces of this tower have always been visible, and it has been 
repeatedly excavated in the belief that it was the tomb of the three thousand. 
It is very likely that there was a similar tower at the east end, which is very 
much destroyed. Herodotus says the wall originally had gates, and two 
were found, one at least contemporary with the wall, but filled up with 
small stones. The original wall is of large, hard stones arranged in an 
archaic manner, something like Cyclopean. For later repairs a soft stone 
was used, formed from the deposits of the hot springs. Herodotus’s story 
leaves no doubt that the hill to which the Greeks retreated after the deat 
of Leonidas, and where they were killed to a man, is not the one on which 
stood the Phocaean wall. A neighbouring hill (II on the older plans) 
was excavated. The crest had plainly undergone many changes, from the 
earliest times down to the Greco-Turkish war of 1897, but excavations on 
the sides were most illuminating. It was proved the site of a battle by 
quantities of bronze and iron missiles, all or almost all of fifth-century 
types, as is proved by comparison with pieces from Marathon and from 
stratified wells in the Agora of Athens. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that these missiles belong to the battle of 480 B.c., and they confirm 
Herodotus’s statement that the Persians xotéyeoay Bd&AAovtTes the Greeks. 
It is also noteworthy that only one, probably Persian, spear-head was 
found, and one spear-butt, certainly Greek. A line of fortifications, 
embracing the east crest and extending down the sides in all directions, is 
Hellenistic, put up at various times, the eastern part in hewn poros blocks, 
the rest in unshaped hard stone. Remains of Roman and Byzantine 
houses are plentiful. The later fortunes of the site account for the dis- 
appearance of the memorials. Nobody after Herodotus mentions seeing 
the lion or the inscriptions set up over the corpses, nor have any traces of 
these been found. Herodotus says they were buried where they fell, but 
the peak of the hill was levelled for the fortification, and the remaining 
hope, the foot, 1s covered with a thick layer of soft stone, and the fifth- 
century strata are below water level. 

Thessalian Thebes (Nea Anchialos)—Sotiriou completed the investigation 
of Basilica A by an exploration of its surroundings and the position it 
occupied in the Early Christian town. To the west was a large stoa, and 
east, north and south a strong enclosure wall. East and west lay main 
streets paved with large, rough stones, north the baths discovered last year, 
and south the main drain. Many fragments of architectural and decorative 
members were found. 


MACEDONIA 


__ Aastoria—Draining operations in the lake revealed a large group of 
pile-dwellings east of Kastoria, near Dhoupiaki (Dhispeleio), and between 
the island with the Church of the Ascension and the present edge of the 
water. About 500 poles have been counted in this area; some have been 
tested and found to be of cedar, which still grows on the hill of Dhoupiaki, 
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A small dig produced charred poles and other evidence of burning; also 
pieces of obsidian, sherds of hand-made vases, polished stone implements, 
a bored axe and other things. 

Nestorion.—On the acropolis are ruins, probably of the Roman period. 
A number of antiquities from the neighbourhood have been collected in the 
Demotic School, including a bronze seated Hermes and a bronze satyriskos- 
protome, probably from a piece of furniture. 

Salonica—Kalligas continued his excavations in St. Sophy. The north 
and south walls of an earlier building were found underneath. A layer of 
burned wood shows that it had a wooden roof. There are traces of frescoes. 
The masonry offers parallels to the original parts of St. George, and the 
building is therefore probably to be dated early in the fourth century. 
Remains of an apsidal chapel, probably early fourteenth century, were 
found under the north-east corner of the present building. Investigation 
of the tremendous foundations showed them to be 6-60 metres deep, and of 
the same thickness under the outer walls. The south cupola of the narthex 
was shown to be later than the north, and the theory that in its south-west 
corner there was formerly a staircase to the women’s gallery was proved to 
be correct. 

Nea Pieria—Mylonas and Balalakis explored the Neolithic remains in 
this valley, digging on the hill of St. George near Akropotamo (Bobliane), 
and the Toumba of Polystylo in the plain of Philippi. On the former remains 
of Neolithic walls were of the slightest, but there was a rich accompaniment 
of sherds, the most interesting with curvilinear and spiral patterns in lustrous 
black on a red ground; these come from stemmed cups. They relate to 
Thessalian Neolithic excavated by Tsountas, and parallels to other 
Thessalian Neolithic wares were found in all strata. Undecorated and 
sncised black ware was found, like that of Olynthus, Dhikeli-Tas, Thessaly, 
Phocis, and elsewhere. Stone axes were also found, like those from Thessaly 
and Olynthus, besides female terra-cotta idols of a known Thessalian type 
and two clay feet. Many animal bones were also found, some of which 
had served as pins, polishers, etc. The place was inhabited again in the 
fourth century B.c., and there is a cemetery of the same period on a neigh- 
bouring hill. The Toumba of Polystylo, 4 metres high, consists of the 
remains of successive ancient settlements. The upper half has been 
disturbed, and contains Roman and Byzantine as well as Neolithic sherds, 
but the lower is pure Neolithic. Black Neolithic sherds like those from 
north Mainland Greece were found, besides polychrome in the upper strata 
and iridescent monochrome. More uncommon are small triangular clay 
tripods with primitive decoration in chestnut-brown and incision, There 
were also found two Neolithic clay figurines, stone axes, bone implements, 
sling-stones, and spindle-whorls. 

Kavalla—Balalakis continued his excavations in the sanctuary of the 
Parthenos. More marble architectural members were found, belonging 
to the great ionic colonnade of the tem} le. Pottery fragments were found, 
of mixed dates in the upper strata, but in the lowest purely archaic: 
Laconian, Corinthian, Naucratite, North Ionic, and a preponderance of 
Attic black-figure; Attic red-figure is totally lacking. One of the b.f. 
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fragments bears a fragmentary signature of a son of Nearchos. There are 
also archaic terra-cottas. Among the later pottery are many Megarian 
bowls. A Cave of the Nymphs was investigated near Nea Heraklitsa, It 
is divided into three chambers, the second triangular, all filled with 
stalactites and stalagmites, one making a kind of massive pillar in the 
second chamber. Though crowded with stalactites and stalagmites, this 
room was evidently used for worship, as the floor is covered with a layer of 
ash and animal bones, shells, and sherds. The earliest sherds are from 
round, hand-made vases of the Neolithic period; there are also sixth- 
century and hellenistic sherds. Among them are Corinthian and Attic 
black- and red-figure, as well as Attic black-, one piece of which is inscribed 
with a dedication to Demeter or by Demetrios. Seated female terra-cottas 
of archaic type were also found. There are dedications to the Nymphs 
inscribed on a fragment of a skyphos and on a four-sided stone base. Another 
inscription suggests that ritual feasts took place in the cave, and further 
evidence of this is given by the numerous bones and sea-shells. A small 
dig took place in the ancient district of Biblia or Bibline, which stretched 
from Kalamitsa to Eleutherae, including the foot-hills of Mt. Symvolo, 
An inscription was found identifying the town of Oesyme, conjectured here 
by Collart. 


AEGEAN ISLANDS 


Samothrace—Lehmann-Hartleben carried on his excavations. <A 
rectangular hall was uncovered north of the Arsinocion, of late archaic 
date, but on the site of an earlier building. It is perhaps the Anaktorion 
mentioned by St. Hippolytus. Sherds and fragments of an iron shield were 
found. An archaic hand holding a patera, found between the * old’ and 
‘new’ temples, perhaps belonged to the cult statue of the former. In the 
town five early Christian graves were opened and a lead disc with a 
cryptogram was found. South of the old harbour an early Christian church 
was excavated, as well as a late Roman spring built of tufa blocks, taken 
from an earlier building. At a site where a hellenistic grave had already 
been discovered twelve more were opened and a large aryballos with 
incised decoration was found. Among single finds particular interest 
attaches to a life-size headless female figure of island marble. In spite 
of the poor surface it can be dated in the first half of the fifth century. __ 

Lemnos —Della Seta continued his excavations in the Sanctuary of 
the Cabiri at Chloi. On the slope of the hill in front of the stoa was found 
a terrace wall of late Roman or Byzantine date. The stoa was apparently 
already destroyed when this was built. The excavations in this area and 
west of the stoa produced fragments of statues of Hellenistic date and a 
number of inscriptions, one of which, still in situ in a small exedra, refers 
explicitly to the Cabiri. Among the pottery, especially that found near the 
big terrace wall of the stoa, were many Tyrrhenian fragments. The 
excavation of the big poros base in the same sanctuary has shown that it 
was constructed with materials from an earlier building. The discovery 
of architectural fragments in peperino, of the right size for the building, 
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show that the base supported a temple in antis, perhaps tetrastyle, to be 
dated in the third or second century B.c. A long inscription found in the 
immediate neighbourhood recalls the protection exercised over the sanctuary 
by the royal house of Macedon, especially Philip V. The excavation was 
extended to a Roman and Byzantine building, and produced many 
inscriptions from the fifth to the second century B.c. 

Chios—In October Miss Eccles resumed her trial excavation at Agio 
Gala, cutting two large sections in a cave above the one excavated in June. 
As had been hoped, Neolithic pottery and flints similar to those of the 
lower cave were here found clearly stratified beneath 3 metres of Bronze- 
Age material surmounted by Protogeometric, Naucratite, Hellenistic, and 
Roman wares. It is of interest that, whereas the Neolithic finds show 
connexions with Lemnos, Thessaly, and Macedonia, the Bronze-Age 
material has many affinities in Anatolia. 


CRETE. 


District of Chanea—At Polyrrhenia two walls were discovered running 
from east to west for at least 60-0 metres at a distance of 7-0 metres apart. 
Only the northern is preserved above the foundations. At the west end of 
the southern is a return to the north. They appear to belong to the end of 
the fourth century B.c., and are variously interpreted as a stoa or a colossal 
altar. At Kastellios a headless marble statuette of fourth-century type was 
found, and at Hyrtakina a small headless marble statue of Pan of the third 
or second century B.c. In Chanea a grave was opened containing late 
Mycenaean vases, bronze mirrors, swords and knives, and beads of crystal 
and vitreous paste. Outside Chanea were found two empty poros 
sarcophagi, probably of Hellenistic date. 

District af Rhethymnos.—At Pege was found a clay sarcophagus contain- 
ing Late Mycenaean vases. At Agia Galene a fisherman brought up a 
bronze statuette of Nike, belonging to the bronze find of a few years ago. 
This find, which was taken to Athens to be cleaned, is now back in the 
Rhethymnos museum, 

Agia Triadha and Phaistos—Dr. Luisa Banti excavated at Agia Triadha. 
The most important find was a floor in painted plaster—the only one yet 
found in Crete. It shows a sea scene: three dolphins and a group of small 
fish are preserved complete, and there are remains of a big polyp and other 
fishes. Remnants of the wall decoration were also found—wavy red and 
blue lines in imitation of veined marble. The date is LM Ia. In the palace 
of Phaistos a large number of well-preserved MM vases and fragments was 
found. 

Knossos—The following report of Hutchinson’s excavation of a new 
tholos tomb on the crest of Kephala south of Isopata must be considered as 
provisional, since the material has not yet been properly studied. 

The tomb had unfortunately been plundered of its original contents in 
ancient times, but it was possible to recover some débris from the earlier 
burials and a great many bones and sherds of the latest Minoan period, 
when the tholos seems to have been used as an ossuary. From the earlier 
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burials come a bronze knife, a stud and rosette of gold, an ivory 
fragment, a piece of a stone mould, and a few beads; from the latest 
period several complete, or nearly complete, vases. 

The tomb itself, however, is a highly interesting and important monu- 
ment, the first Minoan tomb that 1s closely comparable to the tholoi of 
the Helladic mainland. It can be divided into dromos, fore-hall and 
tholos. The dimensions are small compared with those of the Helladic 
tholoi: the diameter of the tholos is little over 54 metres and the width of 
the fore-hall and dromos only 1 metre. The fore-hall corresponds to the 
‘doorway’ of the mainland tholoi, but the term 1s used deliberately, because 
the presence of a narrow side chamber, to the north and south of the * fore- 
hall,’ recalls the arrangement in the Royal Tomb at Isopata. Here, 
however, the fore-hall was too narrow to need a corbelled vault, and was 
roofed with trapezoidal slabs set on edge so that the smallest sides of the 
slabs were set south and north alternately. 

The walling of the dromos did not bond with that of the fore-hall, 
and since the former contained re-used gypsum blocks or fragments of 
blocks (whereas no gypsum was used in the tholos or fore-hall), it seems 
probable that the dromos was originally unwalled. 

A blocking wall of enormous uncut stones still closed the entrance to 
the dromos. ‘The entrance to the tholos was also blocked, but the upper 
part of the blocking contained not only sherds, but also human bones, and 
was probably accidental. 

One stone in the south wall of the fore-hall and another fallen from the 
tholos roof bore the ‘ trident * as a mason’s mark. More interesting was an 
incised inscription on the south jamb of the entrance into the tholos, consist- 
ing of two Minoan letters set en échelon. The first of the letters resembles 
Linear Script B forms, rather than those of Linear Script A, 

The tholos contained four pits, of which three were deep and rectangular 
and had been closed by stone slabs, but the fourth was shallow and shaped 
like a bath. 

The masonry was good ashlar work in limestone. The stones were 
uneven in size, and no great attention was paid to the evenness of the 
courses, but the unbroken curve of the dome was very carefully preserved, so 
carefully that even the inner face of the jambs of the door were cut to fit the 
curve. 

It would be rash to date the tomb too exactly, before the material has 
been studied, but it seems probable that it was constructed in the times of 
the later Palace of Minos and continued in use until the very end of the 
Minoan period. 

A tomb, found by workmen cutting a road from Agios Ioannes to Mesa 
Angelias, between Herakleion and Knossos, was excavated by Hutchinson. 
It was a round chamber, cut in the soft rock without roof or dromos, and 
contained fifty-nine Protogeometric vases and evidence of several cremation 
burials. Small finds included a bronze belt and ring, two iron spear-heads, 
and three clay beads. The finest vase is a stemmed crater with goats’-head 
handles and some large birds among more normal elements of Protogeo- 
metric decoration. Four more tombs were opened in the same bank by 
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Dunbabin. These also contained Protogeometric pottery, and small finds, 
including two gold and two silver rings, bronze pins and rings, iron spear- 
heads, clay beads, and a piece of crystal. | 

Most of the antiquities from the Villa Ariadne have been transferred to 
the Candia Museum. 

Amnisos—Marinatos continued his excavations. The great Minoan 
poros wall was further excavated, to a length of 44-0 metres in all; this 
part is different in construction from the south extension, and has flights 
of steps at intervals. The excavation proves that the wall 1s all of Minoan 
date, although the purpose of the building is not yet clear. Marinatos 
conjectures that the north part of the wall belongs to the MM period, the 
south extension to the end of LM. Partly founded on this wall, but diverging 
very slightly from it in places, was an early Hellenistic or perhaps fourth- 
century wall, of which only the lowest course 1s preserved. Like the earlier 
wall, it runs a long way with no angle, and its purpose is obscure. It ts 
possible that we have here a case of a continuous religious tradition. 
Evidence of religious use is provided by a large altar in front of the wall, its 
centre opposite the north flight of steps. Some small walls within this area 
seem to have been designed to hold in the refuse of sacrifices, since they 
were hidden in a layer of ash full of bones and other objects, including 
fragments of bronze tripods, a headless figurine of a naked woman, a clay 
bird, half a double axe, a miniature shield with a lion-protome, and in 
places Geometric sherds and complete miniature vases, fragments of gold, 
faience and paste, and under the west edge of the altar a mass of Hellenistic 
lekythoi. Over this part of the site is a layer of sand, and above that are 
remains of houses of the Roman period in excellent preservation, contain- 
ing lamps, vases, bronzes, etc. By the Hellenistic wall was found a small 
sacrificial trench, full of little bits of burned bone belonging to sucking kids 
or lambs, and small one-handled cups and sherds. A trial pit sunk to the 
natural rock showed it to have been levelled and channelled. MM sherds 
were found in the channels. An inscription proves the deity worshipped here 
to have been Zeus Thenatas, called from the town of Thenae. The 
connexion of Thenae and the Omphalian plain with Zeus is witnessed by 
Stephanus of Byzantium, Diodorus Siculus, and Callimachus, who records 
that the plain gets its name because it was here that the infant god shed his 
navel-cord. It is interesting that this example of a religious cult running 
from Minoan to Roman times should be connected with the Cretan Zeus. 

Karphi—Pendlebury continued his excavations. A group of seven 
tholoi was excavated south of the spring Vitzelovrysis and two to the north, 
of usual type, wholly or partly free-standing. Important finds included 
fragments of iron, including part of a bow-fibula, and a duck-vase border- 
ing on the Geometric period. In one tomb were many animal bones, 
including those of a cow, a horse, a deer, and a sheep—perhaps provision 
for the dead in the Egyptian manner. The spring was found to be the source 
for the ancient city; banking walls and the rough vault of the channel 
were found, and a series of square, stone-lined cisterns below the path which 
probably follows the line of the ancient road. Ona knoll above the spring 
were found sherds, terracottas, and a fine pin of archaic date, suggesting a 
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shrine, though no trace of building remains. In the city the hill of Karphi 
proper was completely cleared, and a single line of building excavated 
along the side of the cliff to connect that quarter with the structure already 
partly cleared on the top of Mikre Koprana. The walls are preserved to a 
considerable height, and the general effect is extraordinarily like the 
modern Tzermiadha. The streets had widely spread steps and plinths at 
the sides. In plan the houses are closer to the “ Megaron’* than to the 
Minoan type, although one is entered on the long side in the Minoan way. 
A bread-oven was found, the lower part of stone, the upper a dome of clay 
over wood—a form found to-day. Besides the built houses were some 
shelters made by walling up interstices in the rock. Objects other than 
clay vases and terra-cottas were few—some fragments of iron and bronze, 
a magnificent decorated adze, some stone vases of earlier date, a stone spool 
with a rough inscription, and a fine jasper seal-stone with a lion. Among the 
terracottas were three more goddesses, a horse, and an ox-head like that 
from Patsos. From the interstices of the rocks near the summit came many 
human and animal figurines, like the MM I from Petsofa and Iuktas, but all 
found with Intermediate (Sub-Minoan-Protogeometric) pottery. The 
painted decoration of the pottery also shows a bewildering mixture; one 
straight-sided pyxis has on the body birds, double axes and horns of 
consecration in Minoan style, on the lid compass-drawn concentric circles 
clearly contemporary with Protogeometric pottery elsewhere. 

A large Mycenaean tholos tomb, of Cyclopean masonry, was discovered 
by peasants at Achladia near Siteia in East Crete. It is in good preservation. 
It contained three pithoi, one of which has a lid in the form of a bull's 
back, with head and tail. The pithoi had been rifled. The floor was un- 
disturbed, and on it were found some Sub-Mycenean pots and a stone 
lamp. 


CYPRUS 


Khirokitia—Two areas of the Neolithic settlement were investigated 
by Dikaios, (a2) The area east of the last years excavations,’ (6) the area 
west of the topmost part of the same excavations, and especially the 
neighbourhood of the tower, which, as said in last year’s Report, interrupted 
the long, straight wall, which runs through the settlement. 

It was known from previous trial trenches that the first area contained 
several superimposed layers, each distinguished by small circular huts 
which differ in size and structure from the large houses disclosed last year. 
The object, therefore, of the work undertaken in this part of the settlement 
was to study these superimposed layers 1n all their details, structural, and 
others. The results were very satisfactory, as three, four, or even five 
layers were laid bare. Architecturally there is no change in the different 
layers, the circular hut being the main feature, but different structural 
details will be of great value for the study of the method of constructing the 
superstructures of the circular huts. Moreover, by comparing these small 
huts to the large houses uncovered in the settlement, it may be possible 
to interpret the use and meaning of the latter. 
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The second area investigated this year proved to be of outstanding 
importance. It was first found that the “ Tower” mentioned above was 
built on an early wall of tremendous dimensions, which is in the line of the 
long, straight wall, running through the settlement. In a circular hollow 
formed in that wall were found traces of fire, consisting of great quantities 
of charcoal. This early thick wall extends outside the tower, and con- 
tinues its course over the shoulder, which joins the Khirokitia hill with 
the other hills on the west. 

On the west of the tower were discovered two important circular 
constructions. The upper was the most important of the two. It was 
built against the lower part of the straight wall at an early period, and 
lasted up to the end of the settlement. Architecturally this house is most 
important, as a good part of its superstructure, which was domed, was 
preserved. Three distinct periods were observed in this house, each 
distinguished by special floors. 

But the most important evidence given by it concerned the custom 
of infant sacrifice. More than twenty-six children, all of them less than 
one year old, were found buried in the different floors, either near skeletons 
of adult people or upon them. Four skeletons of adult people were found, 
three of which only represented regular burials, while the fourth was 
simply a group of bones. On the lowest floor a kind of throne built of 
stones and three circular pits containing charcoal or ashes were found. 
Of the finds the most remarkable was a clay head of a human figure, 
with what appear to be snakes in relief on the back and sides, This 1s 
of exceptional interest, as we know from the Vounous Model of a sacred 
enclosure ® that the snake was the attribute of the Chthonian deity, of 
whom we possibly have here a very early representation. 

The exceptional character of this house is also shown by the special 
enclosure walls built round it, and especially on the south, where a thick 
wall was built on the foundations of a neighbouring house, thus rendered 
out of use. 

The anthropological material has been greatly enriched, and it is hoped 
that many skulls will be reconstructed for a complete anthropological 
study. 
Trials carried out in the north slopes of the hill revealed that the 
settlement extends there as well. 

In conclusion, the excavations at Khirokitia have enriched our 
knowledge (a) by stratigraphical evidence concerning architecture and 
other aspects of culture, and (6) by the discovery of an important group of 
structures on the north-western part of the hill, the meaning of which 1s 
undoubtedly connected with religious beliefs. Of special importance is 
the custom of infant sacrifice, which have a remarkable analogy in Gezer.® 

A trial excavation in two parts of the Neolithic settlement of Kalavassos,* 
not far from Khirokitia, has revealed two different cultures: (a) with 
pottery of the same kind as that found at Khirokitia, i.e., reserved slip ware 
of very fine workmanship, (4) with pottery of the types found at Erimi. 

® Syria, 1932, xiii, $45 ff. 4 See Report of the Department of Antiquities of Cyprus, 
3 Macalister, Excavations at Gezer ii, 381 ff. 1936, i, 75. 
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In both sites the small trials revealed cave-dwellings, in which the pottery 
and other finds were found in a perfectly stratigraphical sequence. Further 
investigations in these sites will certainly throw abundant light on the 
cultures of the Fourth Millennium. 

Karamallos (Apliki). Bronze Age Miners’ Settlement—An_ important 
discovery was made during last year, when the Cyprus Mines Corporation 
reported the find of some large jars in sifu, near one of their workings at 
Apliki. 

3 These proved to be of the Late Bronze Age, and excavations under- 
taken in the autumn through the kindness of the Cyprus Mines Corporation, 
and again in May 1939 with their financial assistance, uncovered a portion 
of a Bronze Age village. 

The excavations were directed by Miss Joan Du Plat Taylor, assistant 
Curator of the Cyprus Museum. 

The first site explored was that of a small house, partially excavated 
in the rock slopes; some eight rooms were uncovered, three of which had 
been destroyed by fire. In them pottery, burnt corn, and a few stone tools 
were found in sifu, together with several clay pipes, which may have been 
used for small furnaces. In the secondary earth floor a large quantity 
of copper slag was found, indicating that the inhabitants were acquainted 
with methods of smelting. 

A trial trench showed that the village was built in a series of rock- 
cut terraces: in the lowest of these a rubbish pit was found, containing 
imported Mycenaean pottery, together with some Cypriot wares of Late 
Cypriote II (1400-1225 B.c.). 

This pottery, taken in conjunction with that found in the first house, 
indicates that the settlement was in use from the end of Late Cypriote II 
to the beginning of Late Cypriote ITIé. 

The objects in the house show that the occupants were certainly miners, 
and smelters of ore, but no indications remain, on those parts of the site 
explored, to explain i in what manner they obtained their copper. Traces 
of ancient shafts, and dumps, were noted on the surface, and in exploratory 
trenches of the C.M. C., and in one part of the site a large open cast for 
siliceous rock destroyed a part of the Bronze Age village. These workings 
may be connected with the extensive Roman mine in the neighbouring 
hills; but, on the other hand, a trial trench in one of the dumps produced 
only ‘Bronze Age pottery. Roman pottery 1s only sporadically fo 7 found on the 
surface of the site. 

Curium—At the Sanctuary of Apollo Hylates the season’s work was 
centred on the five-chambered south building, which, fronted by a long 
stoa, faced the two temples across a paved area. Here part of the stoa 
colonnade was set up, and the north wall of the main building, which had 
fallen forward on to the floor of the stoa, was partly reinstated. ‘This work 
brought to light a very important inscription of the reign of Trajan which 
had been set up on the back wall of the stoa. Both this and another 
inscription found in the same area give the names of pro-consuls in the time 
of Trajan, and mention the second epithet of Apollo, the existence of which 
was inferred when the New York inscribed pithos fragment was supple- 
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mented by a sherd found in the 1935 excavations.5 The new epithet ts 
* Kaisaros.’ 

The building lying to the west of the main Temple and adjoining the 
Propylaeum was further examined, and the paved street leading to the 
smaller temple was partly cleared. 

During the spring of 1939 the Stadium, which lies to the east of the 
Apollo Sanctuary, and between it and the Acropolis, was investigated for 
the first time. A transverse trench laid bare the outside walls standing 
to a height of four courses, but scant traces of seating; and the clearing of 
the interior of the sphendone revealed an entrance passage, an unusual 
feature at this point. 

Bamboula (Curium).—This report was kindly supplied by Mr. J. F. 
Daniel. In the settlement the western area begun in 1938 was completed. 
The chief discovery here was a large underground cellar, with short tunnels 
cut into the rock. It was apparently entered by a ladder. Masses of 
pottery were found here, including two ange false-necked jars ina degenerate 
‘ Palace Style’ similar to those found by Blegen in Troy VI. There were, 
also, fragments of LH III and local figurines. 

Another large area was opened on the north slope. Lying between 
the main cemetery and another smaller cemetery within the town, traces 
were found of a large and doubtless important house of the fifteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries B.c. Over this was another house of similar 
extent, but different orientation, of the late fourteenth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

The latest floor deposits, which show signs of burning, are of the early 
LG III period. | 

The large well at the top of the hill is now completely cleared, abundant 
water being found in it. It is 1-82 metres square on the inside, built of 
rough-hewn limestone blocks to a depth of about 10 metres from the 
surface. Below that it is cut through solid rock to a total depth of 20 metres. 
The well is shown by the sherds in the foundation trench to have been 
built in the fourteenth century s.c. The deposit within the well lasts 
from Sub-Mycenaean to Archaic times. 

A number of tombs were excavated, including six unplundered ones. 
Among the finds in these were a fine LH III krater decorated with birds in 
panels, other LH III and Near Eastern pottery, and an exceptionally fine 
collection of Cypriote pottery of the LG I-II periods. There were numerous 
small finds of gold, ivory, bronze, and stones. The finest are a beautiful 
seal of clear crystal and a cylinder seal of steatite covered with gold leaf. 

The British Museum’s tombs 102 and 53 were reopened, and six gold 
ear-rings in the shape of calves’ heads, several complete pots, and thirty-five 
new fragments of the ‘ Window Krater,’ Br. Mus. C. 531, were found. 


full MartTIN ROBERTSON. 
British Museum. 
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MYCENAE, 1939 
[PLATES XII—XIvV] 


Tue excavations were directed mainly to four points: the ruins of the 
Greek temple on the summit and a large Mycenaean house on the east side 
of the acropolis, an area outside the Lion Gate, and the Treasury of Atreus. 

The foundations of the Greek temple were cleared, surveyed, and 
studied in detail. As they survive to-day they are certainly of the Hellenistic 
period, and it is clear that neither the Hellenistic sanctuary, nor any earlier 
temple that preceded it, had a peristyle. Blocks from earlier structures had 
been built into the foundations, and all round a great variety of tiles from 
early archaic to Hellenistic times was found. Pottery found below the 
surface of the northern terrace of the temple area shows that a sanctuary 
had existed throughout ‘ Geometric’ times, and the tiles and architectural 
fragments indicate that it was succeeded by an early archaic shrine. The 
temple, with the massive substructures that supported it on the north, lies 
south and north, and it is possible that it owes this abnormal orientation 
to the fact that it overlies the shrine of the Mycenaean palace, which faced 
south. It now seems that the early archaic sculpture in relief previously 
found did not belong to a temple, but, since it was all found in the southern 
part of the temple area, may have belonged to some structure, perhaps an 
altar, which stood before the south front of the sanctuary. 

At the foot of the north terrace, which is over three metres high, a ledge 
on the brink of the steep rock was cleared. Here, on the very edge, is part 
of a thick wall, which, since it is connected with a deep MH deposit, 1s 
probably the remains of the earlier fortification wall of the acropolis which 
preceded the LH Cyclopean walls. Above the MH stratum were the ruins 
of two Mycenaean rooms, and in these was found a rich series of objects, 
which included fragments of stucco altars and terra-cotta figurines, and may 
have come from the Mycenaean shrine above. Foremost is a unique group 
carved in ivory, completely in the round, representing two sitting women 
with a child standing before them at its mother’s knee (Pl. XIV, 6). This 
group is the best Mycenaean ivory yet found, and in style, in preservation, 
and in artistic and archaeological value has no rival. Other notable pieces 
are the head of astatuette in painted plaster (Fig. 1), several gold ornaments, 
a cylinder seal perhaps Khurrian, and many beads in glass and faience, 
including a lantern bead. 

The House of Columns, on a broad terrace on the east side of the 
citadel, which was excavated by Tsountas in 1895 but never published, 
was re-cleared and planned. The centre is occupied by a colonnaded 
court with a cement pavement. In the northern part is a megaron opening 
on to the court by a porch with two large column bases. The southern 
part was built above an extensive basement approached by a descending 
ramp. In one basement room was a series of pithoi, large and small, and in 
another the fragments of many large stirrup jars, two of which are inscribed. 
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The house is remarkably well built, with massive walls and thresholds of 
conglomerate, and is architecturally most interesting, as being the only 
large Mycenaean house not a palace yet found. It is probably con- 
temporary with the large megaron and court at Tiryns, and was apparently 
inhabited right up to the burning of Mycenae in the twelfth century. 

To the west of the Lion Gate, outside the Cyclopean walls and just 
north of the Grave Circle, the Granary, and adjoining buildings within the 
walls, an area which Tsountas had partly cleared was completely excavated. 
Here in a comparatively small space were found fifteen graves, ranging in 
date from MH to LHII. They lie in groups of five, four, or three, and 
several were graves of children. Some are cist graves of the usual MH type, 
others shallow rock-cut pits, and there is one definite shaft grave smaller 





Fic. t.—Heap or A STATUETTE Ix Parte Puastzr, From MyYcenar. 


than the Royal Graves found by Schliemann, but of the same form. In 
this were seven unbroken vases of late LHI style and five gold buttons. 
The discovery of these graves so near the Royal Shaft Graves and the shaft 
grave below the Granary shows that the prehistoric cemetery of Mycenae of 
MH and LH L-II times was cut through by the Cyclopean wall when the 
Lion Gate and adjoining walls were erected early in LH III. 

Further excavation in this region should make still clearer the connexion 
between this part of the cemetery and that within the walls, the Grave 
Circle and the graves beneath the Granary and the houses (Ramp, Warrior 
Vase, and South Houses). This is of essential importance for the history 
of the Lion Gate and Grave Circle and Royal Shaft Graves themselves. 

At the Treasury of Atreus the construction of the dromos walls was 
analysed in detail. They are constructed with an ashlar facing of large 
conglomerate blocks well bonded with a backing of undressed limestone 
set with yellow clay, and finally a solid support of crude brick of yellow clay 
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which would render the backs of the walls water-tight. The walls are built 
directly against the rock, and so the dromos can never have been any 
wider. At a point ten metres from the facade of the tomb on both the 
north and south sides of the dromos, in a hollow in the rock making a kind 
of large bothros, an enormous deposit of broken pottery, stucco fragments, 
terra-cotta figurines, animal bones, shells and other domestic refuse was 
found. The character of the pottery, much of which consists of cooking 
and similar domestic vessels and of the animal bones (mostly domestic 
animals), which are split for extraction of the marrow, indicates that this 
deposit is probably a dump of refuse thrown down the hill from houses 
above. ‘Trial trenches in search of its origin revealed on the top of the 
ridge above the tomb the foundations of Mycenaean houses, apparently 
large and well equipped, and showed that an important residential quarter 
had once crowned the hill above the tomb. The bothros deposit was 
obviously cut through by the builders when they dug into the hillside to con- 
struct the tomb, and consequently runs under the north and south walls of the 
dromos. It thus without doubt antedates the tomb, and since the bulk of the 
pottery in the bothros is late LH II or early LH III (PI. XIII, a), the Treasury 
of Atreus cannot be earlier than 1350 B.c. Above this bothros deposit runs 
a layer of chipped and powdered rock, which is obviously, since it also 
contains chips of conglomerate, the material hewn out by the builders of the 
tomb when they excavated the hillside for the dromos and the dome. This 
layer of powdered rock surrounds the foot of the dome and stops against a 
retaining wall which runs obliquely up the hill from the back of the dromos 
walls both north and south, from a point about ten metres from the facade, 
This retaining wall was apparently designed to hold up the mass of earth 
over the top of the dome to protect it and to weight it. At the foot of the 
retaining wall lay about fifty blocks of poros, tumbled down in disorder, as 
if the builders of the tomb had cleared them away and thrown them over 
the edge of the wall to get them out of the way as useless material. The 
poros blocks, from their shape and size, seem to have belonged to some 
monumental building, perhaps the wall of a large court or terrace, which 
was removed to make room for the Treasury. This material, poros, was 
popular at Mycenae in the fifteenth century, and its use preceded that of 
the hard conglomerate of which the tomb is built. A poros building would 
thus have been the natural predecessor of the conglomerate Treasury of 
Atreus built in the fourteenth century. Two poros blocks found at the foot 
of the wall which supports the terrace in front of the entrance to the dromos 
bear mason’s marks in a form of the Minoan script, the first time that such 
marks have been found on the mainland. 

The main results of this year’s work, the determination of the date of 
the temple foundations, the study of the architecture of the House of 
Columns, the tracing of the prehistoric cemetery outside the Lion Gate, 
and the knowledge gained of the construction and date of the Treasury of 
Atreus are all factors of the first importance for the history and culture of 
Mycenae. Further work, however, remains to be done on all four points, 
and there are other areas at Mycenae which urgently demand investigation. 

| A. J. B. Wace. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN SICILY AND 
MAGNA GRAECIA 


In my previous report (FHS, 1938, p. 247) I spoke of the work being 
carried on at Syracuse to bring to light the remains of the temple of Apollo. 
The east, north, and west sides had been freed by then, whilst the southern 
side was still hidden under seventeenth- and eighteenth-century houses, 
so that it had never been possible to dig trial trenches through their founda- 
tions to ascertain if any part of the temple was preserved there. The 
demolition of the houses and the excavation under the modern ground level 
beginning from the south-west angle have fully satisfied our hopes. Five 
columns of the southern flank of the peristasis have appeared, preserved to 
a height of over 2 metres, with the stylobate beneath them (Fig. 1): only 
the angle column had been destroyed during the building of the walls of 
the Spanish barracks. The cella is equally well preserved, and a third of 
its total length has already been liberated, although the work is in 
temporary suspense owing to unsettled disputes with the owners of the 
houses. The southern flank of the archaic Syracusan temple appears to 
be in much better condition than the others. 

Important works have been carried out at Castello Eurialo. It is 
known that at various intervals during the last fifty years Paolo Orsi had 
dedicated part of his energies to exploring this imposing military building, 
without, however, having been able to complete his researches, owing to 
the scarcity of means at his disposal. Thus many problems remained 
obscure, and these have been formulated by Ing. Mauceri in his mono- 
graph on the castle, the second edition of which was published a few 
months ago. With a special State fund a very ampere piece of work 
has been initiated this year. Large quantities of fallen masonry and 
rubbish have been cleared away both inside and outside the keep, 
bringing to light the basement area of the five towers, which overlook 
the second moat, and their buttresses. 

A lot of clearing has been started in the second enclosure of the keep, 
so that now one sees the positions of certain intermural passages, of some of 
the corner towers and, most particularly, of the large tower which rises 
near the entrance on the side of the city. In the same enclosure a large 
cistern has appeared in which the waters of the central part of the keep 
were collected through a special system of pipes. Large squared blocks of 
varying proportions and dimensions occupy the great cleared area. It 
would, however, be premature to advance any hypothesis on their purport 
in the complex architectural whole. 

The Soprintendenza has also restored one of the ancient columns of the 
Olympieion, which had been struck by lightning. All the fallen bits have 
been put back in their place and are now held together by a metal fastening. 
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Prof. Cultrera has recently given a detailed account (VS, 1938, 7, 8, 9) 
of the excavation of an ancient bathing establishment, north of the Paradiso 
Latomia in Syracuse, and near the Grotticelle necropolis. 

The casual discovery, during building, of a tomb with a red-figured 
column-crater of the fifth century used as a cinerary urn, had induced the 
Soprintendenza to make some tentative explorations in the necropolis, which 
Orsi, on the ground of previous discoveries, had dated to the fourth to third 
century B.c. The explorations, as far as the necropolis is concerned, were 





Fic. 1.—RemMains OF THE [TEMPLE OF APOLLO, SYRACUSE. 


almost completely negative, for all the tombs had been violated; but they 
led to the discovery of a singular building. The remains cover an area of 
95°30 x 23 metres, and the presence of a furnace, pipes, basins and 
of pavements in cocciopesto with noticeably different levels, leads the 
author to believe them to have belonged to a bathing establishment. He 
arrives at this conclusion—but not without reserve—on account of the 
presence of several pithoi, basins, and amphorae, which might have served 
for the transport of water, and also in view of the discovery of fictile baths 
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(Fig. 2), of which there are other examples at Serra Orlando, Selinunte, 
Agrigento, and Caulonia. The architectural fragments found (columns, 
cornices, a Doric capital, and a small lion-headed gargoyle) give weight 
to the author’s supposition; others have thought that we might rather be 
in the presence of a tannery or dyeing establishment. 

This edifice was certainly partly covered, as is attested by the fragments 
of tiles, kalypteres, and opaia (dormer windows in the roof); we have 
other examples of them at Pompeii, Caulonia, Gela, and at the Silaris 
Heraion. — 

The few objects recovered in the necropolis on which the edifice was 
built confirm Orsi’s dating (fourth and third centuries), even though he 
had found a few other graves of the fifth and early fourth centuries. 





Fic. 2.—TERRACOTTA BaTtH FROM SYRACUSE. 


The edifice is therefore later, and its brief life must have been cut short 
during the occupation and partial destruction of the city at the hands of 
Marcellus (213, 212 B.C.). 

At Selinunte, Prof. Cultrera continued his work of clearing the great 
temple area east of the Acropolis. | 

The excavation around temple E (FHS, 1938, p- 249) is finished. All 
the stylobate is now visible: many new drums of columns show traces of 
the original stucco, while on metopes and triglyphs one may see not only 
the stucco, but also traces of the colouring (red and blue). Other 
excavations have also been started round the peristasis of temple F, dis- 
closing the remains of walls which, as is known, closed in the inter- 
columnations to a certain height. 

Two courses of the walls formed with squared limestone blocks have 
been uncovered. The excavation extended to the whole area of the cella, 
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in which were found remains of the rubble filling; on the north side of the 
temple, which was completely buried, the stylobate was brought to light. 

Ippolito Cafici, who with his brother can be considered one of the best 
scholars of prehistoric Sicily, has recently published a station at Marmo 
near Paterno, which he regards as neolithic. His study has all the accuracy 
needed for neolithic stratigraphy, so little known in Italy or elsewhere. 
The stone material is represented principally by narrow, elegant blades 
and a quantity of small polished pebbles, certainly imported, in view of the 
distance of the nearest river bed. These must have had a magic value, 
as many examples of European folklore would lead one to believe. Many 
discarded fragments, both of flint and obsidian, are a sign of local 
industries. ‘The pottery is scarce and, except for one sherd, not decorated ; 
its smooth, shiny surface is brown or red,; and the reel-shaped handle 
is placed under the neck, as on other neolithic pottery. An isolated vase 
in the ware produced on the eastern side of the island is a heavy flagon 
with a thick, cylindrical handle. The decorated fragment belongs to the 
neck of a jug: the well-baked clay is tan coloured, covered with a slip 
and carefully polished, the neck being decorated all round by two brown 
lines above a tiny zigzag of the same colour: the author thinks he sees the 
remains of a floral decoration as well. This sherd is connected with 
Materano and Lipari pottery, and also with the wares of Paternd and Pula 
di Altamura. Bones of animals are very scarce; their absence, however, is 
the rule in all open settlements. 

Near this station some tombs have also been found, consisting of rect- 
angular-shaped graves, a little over 3 feet in depth, the long sides lined 
with two slabs. The skeletons were buried in separate graves, except in 
one instance where fifteen were found together. They lay with knees 
drawn up and head pointing to the north, on a floor covered with red ochre. 
The author lays much stress on this colouring, which was used for a ritual 
purpose and is never found in Siculan tombs, but only in pre-Siculan. 

The necropolis station at Marmo has fewer archaic characteristics 
than the one of Stentinello, from which Orsi derived the name of this 
neolithic phase. Cafici’s study is of particular interest, inasmuch as the 
field of Sicilian prehistoric archaeology is divided to-day between those 
who, following in the steps of Orsi, recognise the existence of a pre-Siculan 
civilisation, represented in the different neolithic stations of Stentinello, 
Matrensa, Megara-Hyblea, etc., and those who believe that, except for a 
few late palaeolithic stations, Sicily only began to be populated during the 
metal period and, with any degree of intensity, only during the Bronze Age. 
Prof. P. Mingazzini has taken up this point of view, illustrating in the first 
volume of the new Paolo Orsi Society the two Siculan tombs of Torre 
Bigini, of which I have already spoken ( 7HS, 1936, p. 217). 


(CALABRIA. 


A short campaign of excavations was carried on last May in the area 
of Castellace, near Oppido Mamertina, where Paolo Orsi had indicated 
the existence of a large pre-Hellenic necropolis, and which has produced 
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a number of sporadic finds, among them some gold armlets now in the 
Museum of Reggio Calabria. These excavations, following the chance 
discoveries of last year (HS, p. 250), led to the finding of prehistoric tombs 
and of a nucleus of Hellenistic ones. 

According to the notes kindly sent me by Dr. Sestier, who directed 
the campaign, the prehistoric necropolis shows the double rite of cremation, _ 
with big vases used as cinerary urns, and of 
inhumation with graves protected with slabs of 
soft stone. The excavator dates the necropolis 
from the Bronze to the Iron Age. It is most 
interesting to find in this southern region pre- 
Hellenic cremation graves which remind one 
at once of the Timmari necropolis in Lucania; 
but the campaign was too brief and the tombs 
found were too few for it to be possible to draw 
conclusions. We note, however, that mm the 
prehistoric necropolis (Iron Age) of Torre Galli 
Orsi found amongst the tombs, intended for the 
most part for inhumation, a few cremation 
graves, which he thought due to Greek influ- 
ence. We would not be surprised if here, too, 
the same phenomenon had occurred. 

Amongst the most noteworthy material 
found in the necropolis are some bronze lance- 
heads of laurel-leaf shape, and fibulae, some of 
simple form and some in quadruple spirals; 
also bronze armlets and very rarely torques. 

The material of the Hellenistic tombs 1s not 
of any special interest; it is probable that this 
necropolis continued to be used during the 
Roman period, as various Roman coins of the 
republican and of the imperial epoch were found 
in the same area. 

Some fictile daedalic busts and a terracotta 
statuette of xoanon type, found years ago by 
Orsi in the Locri Persephoneion and not yet 
published, have been recently illustrated by 
Dr. Sestieri (Le Arti, i, f. 5, p. 49). Specially 
interesting is the statuette, which perhaps repro- 
duces the wooden xoanon of the cult (Fig. 3). fic. 3 —Texeacorra Sratverte 
She wears a polos and her face with its rrom Locri. 
archaic features is framed in a mass of hair 
falling down in smooth, thick curls on the shoulders and breasts; the arms 
are bent forward at right angles; the body and drapery from the waist 
down are like a rigid cylinder, at the bottom of which the toes are visible 
as in the Hera of Samos. 

In an article intended for the general public (Vie d’Jtalia, July 1939) 
E. Galli formerly Soprintendente of Calabria has published several ancient 
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small bronzes coming from Bruzio and Lucania which continue the series 
recently collected by Jansen. Some of them, like the little Bull of Lavinium 
and the Lar of Sybaris, had already been illustrated in the Att della Societa 
Magna Graecia. Two little archaic bronzes deserve special attention. ‘The 
first is an ascos from Crotone in the shape of a siren, the handle in the form 
of a slender female figure dressed in a chiton, the left hand at the 
side, the right holding a garland of flowers to the breast. The second, 
from Metapontum, is a mirror-handle in the shape of a nude youth, tip- 
toe on an ivy leaf, with the arms held up to carry the disc. Both, and 
especially the first, are fine specimens of Greek—probably Italiote—indus- 
trial art. Of all the other later small bronzes, the best is a Heracles from 
Cariati (the ancient Parentum on the Ionian Sea), which Galli attributes, 
like the other bronzes, to indigenous art under Greek influence. 


LUCANIA. 


A brief but successful excavation has been recently directed by 
Dr. P. Sestieri in the Metapontine zone. 

South of the old necropolis already known, and not far from the 
road which goes from the station to the temple of the Tavole Palatine, a 





Fic. 4.— HYPoceum DECOVERED NEAR METAPONTUM. 


funeral hypogeum has been found, consisting of two rooms (Fig. 4). It 
is accurately constructed of large squared blocks of stone. The walls 
retain traces of stucco with coloured decoration, of which there remain 
red and green stripes. In one of the rooms was a funeral bed of stone, 
with details in relief; in the other room, at the foot of the wall, runs a 
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shelf of white chalk: this must have been the vestibule of the sepulchre. 
The hypogeum, which is like many others of the Hellenistic age, especially 
those in adjacent Taranto, is the first monumental sepulchral edifice to 
be discovered at Metaponto. 

In the area of the necropolis other tombs belonging to the end of the 
fourth and the beginning of the third centuries B.c. have been found, 
with sherds of Apulian and Lucanian painted pottery, as well as numerous 
Hellenistic vases without any sort of decoration whatever. 

But the most important discoveries have been the ones made in the 
area of the Temple of Apollo Liceo (sixth century B.c.), which was cleared 
two years ago (HS, p. 242), but in which no further researches had been 
made since Lacava’s excavations of more than fifty years ago. 

In one trench there were found, mixed with fragments of coloured 
architectural terracottas (already well known by the pieces preserved in 
Naples, Paris and Potenza), some small terracotta female figures of very 
archaic form and of the daedalic xoanon type, common throughout the whole 
Greek world at the end of the seventh and beginning of the sixth century 
(Fig. 5), and some statuettes of Kouroi, also in terracotta, of pure Ionic 
style (Fig. 6). Are these statuettes connected with the cult of he Temple 
(Apollo and Artemis)? It would be premature to say so. Certainly the 
archaic Ionic material is particularly important for the confirmation it 
affords for the statements of our literary sources regarding the Ionic elements 
present in the foundation of the cities in this territory. The Colophonian 
origin of the neighbouring Siris is known from Aristotle and Timaeus, with 
whom Strabo also seems to concur; and the very ancient connexion 
between Siris and Metapontum is historically an established fact. How- 
ever that may be, the material found during this brief campaign, of which 
Dr. Sestieri has kindly sent photographs, is still too scanty to be taken 
into account in this discussion. But it makes one hope that more important 
excavations will be undertaken at the Temple of Apollo Liceo, which many 
years ago yielded such precious architectural material, and amongst it, 
apparently, some fragments of carved metopes (mentioned by Helbig, 
Petersen, and Lenormant), and pedimental sculptures (mentioned by De 
Luynes); but what became of them, one does not know. They would 
have represented the first and only archaic temple sculptures In Magna 
Graecia previous to the finding of the rich series of metopes of the Silaris 
Heraion. 


APULIA. 


The Director of the Bari Museum, Prof. M. Gervasi, has published a 
detailed report of the different explorations made from 1930 to 1938 round 
Cannae, to discover the Roman and Carthagian cemetery of those who 
fell in the battle ( fapigia, 1938). ‘The cemetery was located on the right of 
the river Ofanto south of the little ancient city; and the report describes 
several discoveries which throw light on the life of those regions from the 
prehistoric to the Byzantine period. 

Of the well-shaped graves discovered on the left of the river, and of 
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their eneolithic material, identical with that in the upper station of Pulo di 
Molfetta, Prof. Rellini has already spoken in his book on ancient Italian 
painted pottery!: he has reproduced the finest specimens. 

Here, too, we have the three categories of pottery which are found in 
all the stations of this area, especially in the Apulian region. 

First of all there are very large coarse pithoi and hydriae with a rough 
surface, decorated with varied impressions in the unbaked clay, which 





Fic. 7.—Inon Ace Porrery From CaANNAE. 


cover the whole vase including the handles; secondly, beautiful and elegant 
black-surfaced pottery marked, after baking, with the point of a flint, the 
markings being filled-in afterwards with some white pigment; lastly, 
painted pottery of the so-called Matera style, among which some craters 
and an elegant round vessel, decorated with a pattern of alternate brown 
and outline triangles, are conspicuous. 


\ fa pid entice ceramica opinia in fialia. Roma, 1934. 
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Not far from the prehistoric necropolis twenty-eight Byzantine graves 
were found, made of regularly squared limestone slabs covered with two 
or three well-joined blocks of tufa. The equipment is scanty (nine small 
fibulae, three pairs of bronze ear-rings, one silver pendant, two marbles of 
glass paste). As a result of this opportunity of research in the Ofanto area 
a menhir was recognised which had hitherto escaped the notice of the 





Fro. 68.—Marste Torso rromw Lecce. 


students of these monuments. Twelve have already been discovered in 
the Salento district and thirteen in the province of Bari; this one of 
Cannae marks the northern limit of the distribution of these monuments 
in Apulia. In this area Bronze Age objects only were recovered, proving 
that Apulian menhirs belong to that age, whilst elsewhere they go back to 
eneolithic times. Urns with children’s skeletons and equipment of the 
Iron Age were also found, and near the necropolis of the great battle, traces 
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of a pre-Hannibalic inhabited centre, to which might belong some small 
grotto-shaped tombs that yielded geometrical Daunian and black-surfaced 
pottery of the Gnathia style. Of special interest are the vases of the most 
pure Daunian geometrical bichrome, reproduced with a skyphos of another 
style in Fig. 7, and which date back at least to the fourth century B.c. 

Prof. Quagliati’s excavations at Egnathia, interrupted in 1912, have 
been taken up again by Dr. L. Bernabo Brea. A great part of the 
campaign was devoted to clearing away thorns, brambles and stones from 
the already known area which includes the two Christian Basilicas built 
one above the other, the republican area, part of the porticoed agora, the 
Trajanic road and two room-shaped tombs brought to light a long time ago. 

In deepening and widening Quagliati’s excavations under the republi- 
can constructions, a tomb of the Hellenistic age was discovered with pottery 
of Gnathia type, vases from the Egyptian centre of Hatra, and some very 
fine female statuettes in terracotta. 

During the excavations of the Roman theatre and amphitheatre at 
Lecce some sculptures were found, amongst them a few copies of Greek 
originals. A headless torso (Fig. 8) is especially remarkable, and in its 
rhythm, poise, anatomy, and above all the characteristic relief of the 
shoulder muscles, it certainly betrays Lysippic influence; in spite of the 
loss of head, arms, and legs, and in spite of the rather weathered condition 
of the front of the statue, its derivation from the Agias of Delphi is 
immediately obvious. Another statue is a new copy (Fig. 9) of the Wounded 
Amazon which Polycleitus made for the Ephesian Artemisium. Although 
it is headless and armless, the stumps show the arms to have been in the 
same position as those of the famous Berlin copy; the lower part of the 
legs is also missing; the drapery is well preserved. The photographs 
of the two fragments have kindly been sent by the Director of the Lecce 
Museum, Mr. Bernardini. 


CAMPANIA, 


Last August a methodical research campaign was carried out by A. C. 
Blanc between the Palinuro Port and Torre Muzza (south of the Infreschi 
bay in the most southern part of Campania) along a coast-line of more than 
20 km. Its purpose was to explore a number of grottoes. Sixty-two were 
explored in order to find prehistoric settlements. The greater part of 
these had been washed away by the sea when its level rose after the Glacial 
period; but five grottoes have given us abundant remains of palaeolithic 
industries: weapons and gear of chipped flint-stones and fossil remains of 
repasts. Bones, teeth of animals and fragments of coal and wood were 
found stratified in the hearths. During this campaign there were found at 
Cape Palinurus—territory belonging to the Phocaean city of Velia—some 
tombs with archaic Greek material, which, however, is fragmentary and 
has not yet been unpacked for examination. 

The excavation begun last year at Paestum (J7HS, 1937, p. 246), 
around the so-called Temple of Ceres, has given us more precious painted 
fictile architectural elements, belonging to a small archaic edifice south of 
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the Temple, which will soon be published by Prof. Maiuri. New votive 
statuettes have also been found, amongst which special interest attaches to 
the following: a rough terracotta male head, with large eyes, prominent 
chin, smooth scalp and a projection running all round the low forehead 
and the back of the head—a type singularly reminiscent of some Canopi 
of Chiusi: a statuette of solid terracotta of the oriental Astarte type; 





Fic. 96. —Marsre Cory or tHe Poryorerran WounpED Amazon, FROM Lecce. 


and, lastly, a wonderfully well-preserved treasure of twenty-two Poseidonian 
silver staters and half staters with incuse reverses. 

The continual rain greatly hindered the spring campaign at the Silaris 
Heraion. Notwithstanding this, during the digging east of the fourth- 
century edifice, near the Stoa, we found a quantity of fragments, mostly 
of black-figured vases, amongst them the neck, about 49 cm. in diameter, 
of an enormous crater. Under the rim, decorated with a meander pattern, 





Fic. 10.—FRAGMENTS OF THE NECK OF A BLACK-FIG URED Vo.utTe CRATER FROM THE 
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the figured scenes are developed in two superposed zones (Fig. 10). We 
also found an Attic vase with a scene of sacrifice in a very accurate 
echnique which we believe should be attributed to the transition period, 
and which recalls Andocides. 

Amongst the fragments of red-figured pottery specially interesting 1s 





Tic. 12.— INDIAN STATUETTE CARVED IN lvoRY, FOUND AT POMPEI. 


one belonging to a big vase of severe style. A restored fragment gives 
us the remains of a male figure, his long, bearded head thrown back in 
an almost ecstatic manner: his left hand touches the strings of a large 
octochord lyre, while with his right he grasps the plektron. In front of 
him we see an arm, the hand of which holds an oinochoe (Fig. 11). 
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Various other fragments represent a leg, drapery, and a youth's head. 
The figured scene is closed in by a pomegranate frame: the lower part of 
the vase is decorated with lotus flowers. The subject, the attitude of the 
lyre-player, the style and the technique show that the vase is of the work- 
shop of Brygos, and the painting certainly belongs to the Brygos painter. 

Although it does not refer to a centre belonging to Magna Graecia, 
I want to mention the list made by Adriani (VS, 1938, 4, 5, 6) of the 104. 
fragments of sculpture found in the excavations of Minturno, as some of 
them are of a special interest for students of Greek sculpture. I shall 
mention the most interesting ones; (No. 1), a Hermes Dionysophoros 
(0-975 metres) which represents a new type in the iconographical tradition ; 
its original, according to the author, would be of the fifth century, perhaps 
of Cresilas or his school; (No. 2) a new headless copy (1-02 metres), with 
certain differences, of the Artemis of Versailles in the Louvre, which derives 
from an original of the fourth century B.c.; (No. 7) a left leg (1-07 metres) 
of a large nude male statue, a vigorous work of late Hellenism (second 
century). Carved on a thick trunk we find the names of two Athenian 
sculptors hitherto unknown, Callimachos and Gorgias; (Nos. 30 and 31) 
two little heads, one a small replica of the Hope Hygeia, and the other a 
small and free replica of the Medici Aphrodite; (No. 54), a new headless 
copy (1°61 metres) of a statuary type of draped, standing female figure 
(perhaps Tyche), which must date from the fifth century B.c., and of 
which some known copies are at the Torlonia, Ny Carlsberg, Louvre, and 
Prado Museums. All these fragments are in white marble. 

Lastly, I want to mention something which, though not in the field of 
Greek art, is important for the artistic, cultural, and religious relations of 
Italy with the East—the discovery (October 1938), in a house in Pompeii, 
of an Indian statuette carved in ivory (0-25 m. high), which has been 
illustrated by Prof. A. Maiuri (Ze Arti, January 1939). It represents 
Laksmi, the goddess of love and fecundity, attended by two waiting-maids 
who hold a casket and some spiral-shaped ornaments (Fig. 12). The nude 
goddess is adorned with the most showy and complicated strings of neck- 
laces and gems that Indian art has ever given us. ‘The statuette belongs to 
the first decades of the Christian era, when Tiberius and Nero, having assured 
the transit of the Red Sea for commerce, started maritime relations with 
India by means of mercantile fleets defended by armed ones. 
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THE SOURCES OF PLUTARCH’S ALEXANDER 


Ar the outset of the parallel lives of Alexander and Caesar, Plutarch 
warns his readers that what he offers them is biography, not history, and 
that consequently he will attend more to details which reveal character 
than to the great events. These he will either treat summarily or even 
omit entirely. Both the plan and the matter of the Life of Alexander are 
in harmony with this preface. The first ten chapters, which bring the 
story down to Alexander’s accession, teem with anecdote and characterisa- 
tion: then, after a rapid sketch of the wars in Illyria and Greece, the main 
narrative begins in ch. 15, with the crossing of the Hellespont. From 
thence to the end the biography is a historical sketch with digressions at 
intervals to illustrate various sides of Alexander’s character. Thus the 
appointment of Aristotle as tutor to Alexander is followed by a disquisition 
on his attitude to learning and philosophy in general (7-8); the treatment 
of the captive women at Issus provokes a discussion (21, 5-23) on Alexander's 
continence, and subsequently on his temperance and habits of life. The 
journey to Siwah is followed by a general discussion of Alexander's views 
on his own deification (28), while the longest of such digressions, occasioned 
by the burning of the palace at Persepolis, deals with Alexander’s generosity 
and his attention and loyalty to friends (39-42, 4). ‘The common charac- 
teristics of these digressions are their disregard of chronology, their anecdotic 
content, and the prominence of the Letters of Alexander among the sources 
named in them; indeed, the only other sources appearing by name are 
Onesicritus (8, 2), Aristobulus (21, 9) and the official diaries (23, 4), each 
once. 

What kind of sources would a professional biographer like Plutarch be 
expected to prefer for such a work as this? Clearly for the historical por- 
tions he would want a full history of Alexander—the fuller the better, as he 
would then, in epitomising, be able to select just those details which suited 
his biographical purposes. Besides this standard voluminous history, he 
would welcome any book which gave him that wealth of personal anecdote 
in which a history might be deficient. In addition, his memory or his 
common-place books would no doubt retain a considerable number of 
significant facts culled from earlier reading. What we should not expect 
from Plutarch is careful and constant comparison of authorities regarding 
those historical events to which he was comparatively indifferent. 

To a reader setting out with these natural assumptions it comes as a 
shock to find that Plutarch cites by name no fewer than twenty-four 
authorities. The list is headed by those Letters of Alexander which form 
almost the sole source of the digressions illustrative of character: they are 
expressly cited in altogether more than thirty places. Next, longo sed 
proximi intervallo, come Aristobulus, Chares and Onesicritus, cited halfa- 
dozen times each; then Callisthenes quoted thrice, and Duris, Eratosthenes 
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and the ephemerides, or official diaries, twice each. There remain the follow- 
ing sixteen names, which a Ses once only: Anticlides, Antigenes, Ari- 
stoxenus, Clitarchus, Dinon, Hecataeus of Eretria, Hegesias, Heraclides, 
Hermippus, Istrus, Philip of Chalcis and Philip the Chamberlain, Philo of 
Thebes, Polyclitus, Ptolemy and Sotion. 

A few of these allusions, such as, perhaps, the biting comment that the 
jest of Hegesias about the burning of the temple of Ephesus was frigid enough 
to have put out the fire (9, 6), may well be recollections from earlier reading ; 
but the great majority of these authors can never have been in Plutarch’s 
hands. His citation of them must be derivative. Indeed, it can be made 
probable that in composing the Life Plutarch used only two books: the 
collection of Alexander’s letters for the character-sketches, and for the 
main narrative a large variorum compilation on the history of Alexander, 
the same compilation of which Arrian’s Anadasis is principally a judicious 
epitome. 

The spuriousness of the collection of Alexander’s letters which 
Athenaeus and Plutarch used has been demonstrated by Kaerst (Philologus, 
1897, 406-12). There is no trace of them earlier than the time of Cicero 
(de off. 2, 48); no trace, that is, of a formal collection, like those other 
products of Hellenistic fabrication which constitute the epistolographi Graect. 
The contents of separate genuine letters of Alexander had of course been 
known since the earliest historians, and formed the basis on which the 
forgery was erected. Such is the letter to Cleomenes in Egypt reported by 
Arrian (7, 23, 7-8), in which Alexander promises him pardon for all past 
and future offences if he will only institute the cult of Hephaestion on a 
grand scale throughout Egypt. But that such facts became known through 
court gossip and not from the published letters themselves is proved by 
another story of Arrian’s (7, 1, 4-5), that Alexander had included in a 
letter to Olympias the conjecture that the Indus was really the upper Nile, 
but had deleted it when convinced of his mistake. The alternative is to sup- 
pose that this passage stood in square brackets in the collected letters, with 
a footnote to state that 1t was found deleted in the author’s MS. 

When the spurious letters came into Plutarch’s hands, he was not only 
delighted with the flood of light which they threw on Alexander’s character, 
but also—quite naturally—surprised to find so valuable and authentic an 
authority ignored by his other source or sources. The quiet naiveté with 
which again and again he takes credit to himself for making use of the 
letters for the first time 1s the best proof that he used them directly. When 
he comes to the battle of the Hydaspes, he deserts his main source and uses 
the letters, beginning (60, 1) T& 5 mpds Tlpov atrrds év tals EmotoAals ds 
Etrodyin yéypape, and concluding (§ 11) Tatra piv ov 4 Tis payns Tronths 
auTds év Tals émortoAais elpnxev. After citing the authorities against the tale 
of Alexander encountering an Amazon (46, 3), Plutarch adds: xai paptupeiv 
euTois Eorcev "AAZEavSpos" ‘Avtimratpes yep Grravta ypaqov axpipas . . . "Apogdvos 
ow uvmpovetier, The same tone is heard shortly after (47, 3) in the phrase tatra 
oxesov cutols Gvépaow tv tH pds “Avtitatpov émiotoAy) ytyponta. This self- 
consciousness in using the letters, the extraordinary frequency with which 
they are cited and the occurrence of the majority of these citations in just 
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those digressions on character which must be Plutarch’s work, if anything 
is, suffice, when considered together, to prove direct use by Plutarch of the 
spurious Letters of Alexander. 

We may now address ourselves to the consideration of Plutarch’s second 
source. 

For chronological reasons, the Anabasis of Arrian cannot have been 
used by Plutarch. Conversely Plutarch’s Life of Alexander cannot have 
been used by Arrian, not only on account of the particular parallels to be 
quoted later, which only assumption of a common source can explain, but 
also because a priori a historian of Alexander would not glean his material 
in scraps from brief and derivative works like the biographies of Plutarch, 
Consequently, if Plutarch and Arrian be found repeatedly quoting the same 
variants of an event in the same order and in similar language, it will follow 
that both used the same source, and that in that source the various accounts 
were already collated. But if among the authorities thus ° potted * in the 
common source of Arrian and Plutarch there be found Aristobulus or 
Ptolemy or both, whether by name or not, then further conclusions may be 
drawn. For Arrian in his preface promises to base his narrative on the 
agreement of Aristobulus and Ptolemy, choosing the more credible version 
where they conflict, and adding other accounts os Azyoueva povov. It will 
follow therefore that Arrian’s promise is to be interpreted as referring to the 
way in which he intends to use the vartorum source, namely, selecting those 
accounts guaranteed by the names of Aristobulus and Ptolemy, and only 
occasionally availing himself of others! Hence disagreement between 
Plutarch and Arrian need not imply difference of source, but only a different 
selection of the variants offered by one and the same source. 

The coincidences between Arrian and Plutarch from which these three 
conclusions follow are in fact numerous and striking. The death of 
Alexander is related thus by Plutarch (75, 3-77; 5). First, without state- 
ment of source, comes the drinking-bout with Medius, followed by fever; 
then a rebuttal of the foolish tales of a sudden spasm or of the blasphemous 
drinking of a libation to Heracles (tatta tives @ovto Sev yekpev, Dotrep 
Spayaros peyaAkou TpayiKov efobiov Kail treprradés tAdoovtTes); mext, the brief 
account of Aristobulus (’ApiotéBouAos 6é grow), that the drinking of wine 
during fever brought on a frenzy which proved fatal on Daesius the goth. 
Now follows a lengthy transcript from the official diaries, tracing the illness 
from its beginning on the 18th to its termination on the 28th of Daesius. 
The general exactitude of the transcript is emphasised by Plutarch at the 
end of the quotation: Tottov Tc tAciota kata Asti ev Tats foreplay otros 
yéypartai. Finally, introduced by the vague paci and Atyouow, Plutarch 
mentions the rumours of poison, devised by Aristotle, sent by Antipater, 
conveyed in a receptacle of horn and administered by Iolas. He adds 
that most authorities (ol tAcioto:) reject these rumours. Now compare 
Arrian on the same event (7, 24, 4-27, 3). He first briefly records the 
potation with Medius, prefacing it by etolv of dvéypaway, one of his regular 

1 The concluding remark of Arrian's preface, that has increased their number, refers not to the thorough- 
when a critic bas read all the extant histories of mess or originality of Arrian’s research, but to the 
Alexander he will no longer wonder that the author — brevity and skill of his narrative. 
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formulae for denoting a source other than Ptolemy or Aristobulus. Then 
he quotes the official diaries at considerably greater length than Plutarch, 
with no divergence of fact, beginning kai al BaoiAcio: Epnucpibes Gbe Eyourn 
and ending otras év tals égnuepion tals PaciAsions dveytypanta. Next comes 
the statement that Ptolemy and Aristobulus are in substantial agreement 
with the ephemerides: ob teéppu 5 TowTwv ote ’ApiotoBowA@ ote TroAcuaic 
dvaytyportat, Then, after two apocryphal sayings of Alexander (ol 52 xai 
Tade Gvéypoyov), which Plutarch omits, unless they have been lost with the 
loss of the concluding sentences of the Life, Arrian reports the story of the 
poison with the same details as Plutarch and mentions the alleged paroxysm 
of Alexander at Medius’ drinking-party. He adds the foolish tale that 
Alexander was restrained by Roxane from drowning himself in_ the 
Euphrates, and concludes: tadta éuoi dos ph) cryvoeiv SSEeny paAAOv Sti Acyopever 
EOTL T] GOS TrIoTa E> aoryyTow dvayeypapde. 

That these two passages derive in their entirety from a common source 
is obvious. The simple fact that Plutarch and Arrian, who quote the 
ephemerides only twice and once respectively, nevertheless both do so for the 
same event, is alone sufficient to demand that explanation. But the passages 
as a whole are as like as two pins, except that Plutarch has more neatly 
connected the paroxysm with the potation and specified rather more fully 
the version of Aristobulus, which, as Arrian claims, is substantially in agree- 
ment with the efhemerides. Especially striking is the anticipation by both 
writers of the potation with Medutus, although it is mentioned immediately 
after in the extract from the diaries. That is not a thing which would 
happen twice independently. 

After the battle of the Hydaspes, where Plutarch returns from the 
spurious letters to his narrative-source, there 1s an equally remarkable 
sequence common to both Plutarch and Arrian. The famous anecdote 
that Porus, when brought to Alexander as a prisoner, told him that he wished 
to be treated ‘ like a king’ (BaoiAikés), and that this request included all 
others, is followed immediately both in Plutarch (61) and in Arrian (5, 19, 
4) by the death of Bucephalas and the foundation of Bucephalia. Plutarch 
reports that Bucephalas died otx evéus GAX’ Uotepoyv, dog of trAcioToI AEyounty, 
imré Toavpcroyv Beporrevdpevos, 5 5° “Ovncixprros, Sic yijpas Urréptrovos -yevauevos” 
TpidKkovTa yap trav dorofavely aitév. Arrian does not mention any of the 
divergent authorities by name, but alludes to them in verbal agreement with 
Plutarch, saying créGavev ob BAnSeis pds OUGevds GAAG Word kapdérou Te Kail 
HjAixias (Fv yap auoi Ta tTpidxovTa Ern) Koperrnpds yevopeves. He has already 

reviously (5, 14, 4) rejected on Ptolemy's authority the wounding of 
Bucephalas in the battle of the Hydaspes, mentioned by unnamed 
authorities (ol 5: Aéyouo). Finally, rounding off the career of Bucephalas, 
Arrian adds the anecdote of how Alexander, when the horse was stolen 
by the Uxu, threatened to exterminate the tribe if it was not returned. 
This anecdote also is not wanting in Plutarch, but occurs in its chronological 
order (44, 3-5) between the conquests of Hyrcania and of Parthice. Here, 
then, is another far-reaching agreement between Plutarch and Arrian in 
sources and order which cannot be due to chance. 

On the death of Callisthenes the two authors are again seen using a 
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(4, 14, 3-4) is surprised to find Aristobulus and Ptolemy divergent, the 
latter saying that Callisthenes was tortured and crucified (xpepactivrar 
éroGavelv), the former that he died naturally after being taken about with 
the army in irons (eSepévov fy méSais .. . vow TeAcuTFjoai); he adds 
that there were many other conflicting accounts which he will ignore. 
Plutarch (55, 9) quotes the versions of Ptolemy and Aristobulus anonymously 
but in identical terms: coro$avelv airrév of pev Om" “Adefavipou Kpepactevta 
Aéyouaw, of S& év TréBcis SeGepévov Kal voojoavta; then he adds one of the 
accounts passed over by Arrian, that, namely, of Chares. 

The literary device of attaching to the murder of Clitus (Arr. 4, 8-9; 
Plut. 50-2, 7) the fall of Callisthenes (Arr. 4, 10-14; Plut. 52, 8-55), 
- although later in date, is common to both authors, and expressly apologised 
for by both: Plutarch briefly resumes: totra piv ov Uotepov frpaxén, 
while Arrian more diffusely explains tora pév 57 ob TrOAA@ Uotepov TrpaySevTa 
tyco tv toils cugi KAcitov EuvevexGelow “Adsfavipe davéypawa, TOUTOIS UGAAGY TI 
olxcia: trroAaPdov és Thy Goryeo. 

Finally the parallelism between Plutarch and Arrian on the illness of 
Alexander at Tarsus and the cutting of the Gordian knot leaves no doubt 
of a common source already containing variants. Thus Plutarch (19, 2) 
writes that Alexander fell sick of wiv & xétrev, of 6” Ev TH TOU KuGvou peut 
Aovoduevoy Kal trayévta Afyoumv, and Arrian (2, 4, 7), identifying the of ev 
as Aristobulus, gives: as pév “ApiotoBouAw AéAexTon, Ud Kapcrou Evoongev, ol 
i els Tov KuSvov trotapév Adyouo diwavTa vifaote . . . iSpavTa Kol KoWporn 
tyéuevov.2 Both authors then immediately relate the story of the physician 
Philippus and Alexander’s confidence in him, Arrian in oratio obliqua, 
indicating that neither Ptolemy nor Aristobulus was authority for it. 

So the variants on the Gordian knot are quoted in the same order and 
similar language, the cutting with the sword being ascribed by Plutarch 
(18, 3) to of pév woAAol, by Arrian (2, 3, 7) to of pév, while both preface 
with ’ApiotéBoulos Sé Aéyet the alternative account that Alexander loosened 
the knot by extracting the pin which connected yoke to shaft. 

The foregoing examples are more than sufficient to prove the constant 
use by Arrian and Plutarch of the same variorum source. One single clear 
case is, indeed, all that was required; for it is improbable to the degree of 
impossibility that either author, possessing and on one occasion using, a 
source in which variants were already digested, would ever take the need- 
less trouble to collect and collate them for himself. ‘There are two reasons 
why, despite this common source, agreement between Arrian and Plutarch 
is not so persistent as to force on all readers of both the conclusion which 
we have reached. In the first place, Plutarch is as indifferent to military 
details as Arrian is absorbed in them; he epitomises in a chapter or two the 
contents of a whole book of Arrian; and both writers preserve their stylistic 
independence whatever source they use, as appears clearly, for instance, in 
the citation of the ephemerides on the death of Alexander. But secondly, 
what is more important, the two follow different principles of selection in 

* Note that here and above p. 9 ‘Wripwoves to xeuormeds and Owd xaudrou in Arrian. The latter 
(? Gmipxowes) and i mémov in Plutarch correspond root was presumably the one used in the source. 
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using their source: Arrian ex professo departs only occasionally from Aristo- 
bulus and Ptolemy, Plutarch accepts a racy story where he finds it. Hence 
when Plutarch and Arrian coincide outside the variant-passages already 
quoted, it is generally in narratives which Arrian designates as not guaran- 
teed by Aristobulus or Ptolemy, that is, in the as Acyopeva pdvov of his 
preface. 

; To take a few examples, the sweating of the statue of Orpheus (Plut. 
14, 8-g) is prefaced in Arrian (1, 11, 2) by of 6 Afyouo, the sacrifice to 
Achilles at Troy (Plut. 15, 7-8) by as Adyos (1, 11, 6), the portent at the 
founding of Alexandria (Plut. 26, 8) by Aéyeror 5 tis Kai to1dobe Adyos 
(3, 2, 1-2), the conversation of the escaped eunuch with Darius about the 
treatment of Statira (Plut. 40) by Adyos xoréxe: (4, 20, 1-3). Sometimes 
Plutarch preserves the name of an authority which Arrian has suppressed, 
as in the story of Callisthenes saying ‘I go the poorer by a kiss,’ which 
both relate in identical terms and Plutarch (56, 4) ascribes to Chares, while 
Arrian (4, 12, 2) merely remarks: Gvayéypamrai 5¢ 6) Kal Tolobe Acyos. 
An interesting case is the rejection by Alexander of Parmenion’s advice to 
make a night attack at Gaugamela (Plut. 31, 11-14; Arr. 3, 10), which 
Arrian prefaces with the usual Aéyovow én, For since both Plutarch and 
Arrian append the same reflections on the wisdom which Alexander's light- 
hearted reply concealed, those reflections must belong to the common 
source, despite the personal tone in which Arrian makes them: totrrow te 
T&v Aoyiopdov Evexo Erraivas “AAefavbpov cai tol és To mavepov tntepdyKou ov pelov, 
The implication is that some or all of the numerous other érawS— 
and ot émcava—passages of Arrian may also be derivative. In practically 
all other cases of agreement between Arrian and Plutarch, which Arrian 
does not designate as Aeyéyeva udvov, one or other writer 1s found to indicate 
as the authority either Aristobulus or Ptolemy or both. 

Yet however irrefragable the proof that Arrian and Plutarch used an 
encylopaedic work in which the divergent versions of each successive 
event in a large number of historians of Alexander were collated and 
registered, the stupendous size and detail presumed by such a work might 
still make its existence difficult to believe but for the good fortune that 
Plutarch has in one place preserved an unaltered or almost unaltered 
fragment of it. In ch. 46, 1-2, where Alexander reaches the Jaxartes, 
Plutarch proceeds to cite seriatim five authorities for, and nine against, the 
statement that the conqueror here encountered an Amazon. No fewer 
than ten of these fourteen authorities are nowhere else mentioned in the 
biography, which as good as proves that Plutarch has not himself made 
the collation. The whim of Plutarch to transcribe the source here is the 
one chance in a thousand. Normally he would either give one name on 
either side, or no name but simply of pév, of 6, while Arrian, since Aristo- 
bulus and Ptolemy are both in the negative, says nothing at all; for the 
troop of Amazons alleged (Aéyovow 6t:) to have been sent to Alexander in 
329 B.c, by the satrap of Media (Arrian 7, 13, 2-6) is quite a different matter. 

This providential glimpse into the variorum source not only removes any 
doubt as to the possibility of its existence, but explains how Arrian and 
Plutarch sometimes in different passages come to attribute the same 
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version to different authorities, because, namely, the source mentioned 
both and probably several more authorities for that particular version, and 
the excerptors happened on various occasions to choose different ones as 
representative. ‘hus in speaking of the Indus, at 5, 4, 2, Arrian gives the 
measurements of Ctesias, 40 stades minimum and too stades maximum, 
while later (5, 20, 9), after observing that 15 stades breadth at the point 
where Alexander crosses the Acesines is the only measurement of an Indian 
river given by Ptolemy, he infers from this that those authorities are not 
far from the mark (ot téppe tod dAnfots dvayéypamtai Saois Soni) who 
give 40 stades as the mean breadth of the Indus. It follows that at the 
crossing of the Indus the variorum source presented numerous estimates, with 
their respective authorities, of which Arrian first selected one, distinguishing 
it with the name of Ctesias, and then later another. 

The clearest cases of this phenomenon are, however, found by com- 
paring Plutarch’s biography with his two declamations de Alexandri magni 
fortuna aut virtute. But before passing on to these, 1t may be well to allude 
to an apparent indication of change of source which turns out to be delusory. 
The anecdote of Demaratus the Corinthian commiserating the Greeks who 
had died before seeing Alexander sit on the Persian throne is told twice— 
once at 37, 7, where Alexander reaches Persepolis, and again at 56, where 
Demaratus dies in Bactria and is commemorated there by a tumulus. A 
priori this might be taken to show change of source somewhere between 
chapters 37 and 56. But as we have seen that Plutarch’s two sources, the 
Letters and the variorum source, were used alternately, and as only the latter 
- could contain this anecdote, the simple explanation must be that on finding 
the death of Demaratus recorded, Plutarch attached the anecdote, forgetting 
that he had already told it. The only conclusion to be drawn from the 
doublet is therefore a certain hastiness of execution on Plutarch’s part. 

Examination of the sources of the two orations in the Plutarchic corpus 
which discuss the part played by Tuyn in Alexander’s success affords com- 
plete proof that they are both authentic and were composed by Plutarch 
after the biography. For they show use not only of the biography itself, 
but also of the two sources from which, as we have seen, it was composed ; 
and the improbability of anyone but Plutarch himself happening to use 
just these three is so great, that the authorship and consequently the 
relative date of composition are thereby settled. 

In the second oration (340 E—341 D) occurs a speech supposed to be 
delivered by Parrhesia, or Gandour, defending Alexander against Tyche. 
Part of it consists of a list of the wounds from which Tyche had failed 
to protect Alexander. In mentioning the thigh wound received at Issus, 
Parrhesia ludicrously cites Chares as authority for its infliction by Darius 
and a letter of Alexander as not mentioning the inflictor and making 
light of the wound. This piece of untimely erudition, the latter part of 
which actually militates against the argument of the passage, is only explic- 
able, but is completely explicable, as a reminiscence of the account of Issus 
in the biography (20, 9), from which it is taken almost tottdem verbis. This is 
a particularly striking example; but so much of the historical matter in the 
orations coincides more or less verbally with portions of the Life, that only 
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a few facts occur in them which are not to be found in the biography; * 
enough, however, to show that the biography is not the sole source, but that 
there was knowledge of the letters themselves and use of the variorum source. 

Both in the passage just adduced and in another from the first oration 
‘999 A), letters of Alexander are cited by the orator verbatim which in the 
uife are given in indirect report. Unless this is a mere mystification, these 
passages prove that the author of the orations had, or had once had, access 
to the Letters of Alexander themselves. More interesting, however, are 
passages which demonstrate independent use of the variorum source. 

At the crossing of the Hellespont, Plutarch in the biography gives 
variant accounts of the troops and the resources of Alexander. ‘The troops 
he quotes anonymously as 30,000 foot and 4000 horse at the lowest 
estimate, and 43,000 foot and 5000 horse at the highest. Of the resources 
he reports the following accounts: 7o talents, Aristobulus; 30 days’ 
provision, Duris; 200 talents deficit, Onesicritus. The same topic recurs 
once in each oration. In the first (327 D—E) the same three estimates of the 
resources are mentioned as in the Life; but the comparative estimates of 
number run thus: 


30,000 foot, 4000 horse, Aristobulus ; 
30,000 foot, 5000 horse, Ptolemy ; 
43,000 foot, 5500 horse, Anaximenes. 


The allusion in the second oration (342 D) is briefer, and states only that the 
resources were 70 talents according to Aristobulus and 30 days’ provision 
according to Phylarchus, not Duris. Clearly what we have in all three 
cases is a brief and less than careful excerpt from a much larger com- 
parative table, in which not one but several authorities were named for 
each estimate. The original, which even by combination of all three 





§ This is the place to allude to 928 E, a passage to 
which Mr. Tarn has devoted much attention (Greeks 
in Bactria and India, 48 ff., repeated AJP 1939, 57)- 
In the MSS it runs ote dv qup S4qoay, af yt eponyingar. 
oi Gv elyew "AkebGeBpaoy Alyworres ob54 Mecotrotoula 
Feknimiay oti Npeptaciay Eoytiaviy oh! okay “EAMBa 
Keixocos mpiccoteny als lpmobrieion foftoty to Sypiov 
eal penifoks 1d yelpov terd ToU xpeltrowes ffigépevov. It 
is self-evident that Koixooos is here as corrupt as the 
words which follow it. Were it sound, a proper 
name parallel with "AMeEdvGpeiav and the rest would 
be required for wédw “EAAG5a, and wapomotcay (so 
Reiske) must have been absent. The text was 
originally a generalising conclusion such as o0St wéArv 
‘EAMASa bederrn yf) PépBapos mapomotoay, fig dumohic- 
Gdons «tA. The preceding list moves from 
west to cast, naming an important Greek town in 
each of four countries taken at random, Zoybianj 
being a slip for Apryyer}. See now what Mr. 
Tarn makes of the passage. By a sweep of Ock- 
ham's razor (* it is a sound canon of historical method 
in dealing with ancient history that sources are not 
to be multiplied beyond necessity ") he has concluded 
(p. 46) that “from Trogus source [for Parthia and 


the Farther East) must ultimately come also the 
notices of the Farther East in Plutarch and many 
scattered iterns in late Hellenistic writers." The 
source is then dated ¢, 87-Bo p.c., on the ground of 
its contents as deduced from Justin and Ptolemy. 
Plutarch mor. 926 E is ex Appothent derived from it, 
and held to be a list of * the capitals, or chief Greek 
cities, of the four civilised kingdoms E. of the Euphrates 
in the ist century u.c.’ Even this view, to say 
nothing of the startling misstatement that * Pro- 
phthasia is never mentioned elsewhere subsequently 
to its foundation, and this is the one hint in Greek 
literature of its importance" (cf Strabo 11, 514; 
15, 723; Pol. 6, 19, 41; 8, 25, 8; Pliny 6, 17, a1; 
23, 25; Steph, Byz. sr. epaba), is mot without 
difficulty to be maintained. Seistan had no import- 
ance until after the assumed date, while Alexandria 
of the Caucasus was the capital of a kingdom only 
until ¢. 100 p.c. Seleucia is mentioned for its im- 
portance, although not the capital of Arsacid Parthia, 
and yet the omission of Antioch is described as 
‘only too natural, because it was no longer the 
capital of anything." 
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excerpts we can only very partially reconstruct, must have been worthy of 
comparison with the collections for and against the Amazon episode, which 
we have already discussed. As we might have predicted, Arrian (1, 11, 3) 
gives the version of Aristobulus, without statement of source or comment. 

All the other places where the orations present a fact absent from the 
biography are readily explicable on the same principle. Thus a source 1s 
sometimes mentioned for an incident or fact stated anonymously in the 
Life in almost identical terms. Eratosthenes, for instance, appears (330 A) 
as the authority for Alexander’s court dress having been a judicious mixture 
of the Persian and Macedonian (45, 2); or Aristobulus (341 C) for the 
wounding of Alexander by a club in the town of the Malli (63,9). We 
know from Arrian (6, 11, 7) that the names of the three bodyguards who 

rotected their incautious sovereign on this occasion were given differently 

y different authorities: accordingly we are not surprised to find them 
recorded in the Life (63, 7) as Peucestas and Limnaeus, in the first oration 
(327 B) as Ptolemy and Limnaeus, and in the second (344 D) as Limnaeus, 
Ptolemy and Leonnatus, while Arrian (6, 10, 1) gives Peucestas, Abreas 
and Leonnatus, and mentions Ptolemy's own explicit evidence that he was 
elsewhere at the time. 

There are one or two places where the orations appear to contain 
deliberate references to the Life and vice versa. But on closer examination 
they prove to be delusory. The Teubner editor, Nachstadt,* in a footnote 
on «ai méds piv elye tmrpds “ApiotoTéAny cipnto: (331 E), refers to the 7th 
and 8th chapters of the Life; but the word efpntat alludes merely to 327 E, 
where it is said that Aristotle’s instruction was of more advantage to 
Afexander in his conquests than was Philip’s kingdom. Nor, on the 
other hand, when the anecdote of Alexander as a boy questioning the 
Persian ambassadors is introduced in the Life as known, tots tape tot 
Mepodv BactAsws rpéoBeis fjxovras, is that an allusion to the same anecdote in 
the second oration (342 B-C); for shortly afterwards (8, 5), though 4 tepi 
‘Avaeapyov Tip) and ta teypGévta Zevoxpare: TevtyKovTa TahavTa might be 
explained as references to 331 E and 333 B, what follows, Aav6auts kal 
wadkowds OUT oTroUSacfivtes, is a clear anticipation of ch. 65 and has no 
counterpart in the orations. 

Considering now the nature of the variorum source more closely, it is 
fairly clear that a work of such scale and scope could not be a general 
history, but only a history of Alexander. Consequently there is good 
reason to assume that it dealt with the life of Alexander before as well 
as after his accession, though, since Arrian begins only there, the point 
cannot be decided by a comparison. In any case two authorities, Eratos- 
thenes (3, 3) and Onesicritus (8, 2), are common to Plutarch’s earlier and 
later chapters. Failing evidence, therefore, to the contrary, we need not 
suppose a third source used by Plutarch for Alexander's jugendjahre. As 
regards the authorship of the variorum source, I shall make no conjecture; ° 
‘So L. Weber, de Plutarcho Alexandri laudaiore, 
Genethliacon Gottingense, Halle, 1838, 64-96. 





used by Arrian,’ identifies the biographer as * perhaps 
Satyrus®. The date would suit, but nothing else; 


§ Beloch (III 2, 99), who briefly speaks of the bio- 
graphy as based on ‘cine gelehrte alexandrinische 
Biographie* and inspection of * some of the sources 

JHS—VOL. LIX. 


for the style and content of the Pros Edpirifow is 

totally different from that of our penarum source. 

Satyrus was also suggested by A. Schacfer, [, cland. 
R 
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but something may be said of the date of it. Out of twenty-four historians 
named in the Life and the orations, all the nineteen whose period is known 
belong to the fourth and third centuries 8.c. The latest of them is perhaps 
Hermippus (54, 1). This might seem to argue strongly for dating the 
compilation to the earlier part of the second century 8.c., but such an 
encyclopaedic work belongs more naturally to the age of Didymus than of 
Aristarchus, and from Didymus on Demosthenes we know that Augustan 
compilators preferred to restrict themselves to sources of some antiquity 
and so of some authority and scarcity. The library of Alexandria was the 
natural place for such a piece of research. 

The sources of Plutarch’s Alexander have hitherto been a subject passed 
by without examination in detail,® not because examination was super- 
fluous but because the task was considered hopeless on account of its 
apparent complexity. Our enquiry has shown the fallacy of that appear- 
ance and the way in which the biography, in combination with the two 
orations, has to be treated as a historical source; all passages under sus- 
picion of deriving from the spurious letters of Alexander are to be rejected ; 
the rest represents an imperfect and often careless epitome, which may be 
supplemented from Arrian, of an encyclopaedic Alexandrine biography. 


J. Enocw Powe tt. 


TEXTUAL NOTES ON PLUTARCH AND ARRIAN. 


Plut. Alex. 7, 5 Tv Grroppriyrov kal Patvrépov SiGacKakidy, Gs ol Gvbpes [Sic5 dkpoorimas Kai 
bromtixas tTrpogaryopevovTes olm EEtpepoy els (TOUS) TroAAoUs. 

&, 4 al gikogpomival To opoipév ixeive kal oTeépeTiKoy otK¢ér"> Eyoveat mpés cirév &AAo- 
TpldTh Tos EyivovTo TEKpT}pIov. 

29, 5 Tous ni Ty orrotroiiyv wal poyelpwv avexpivey el To tpds To Beltrvoy eitpemag Eyer 
(MSS youve). 

a6, 6—7 Tote piv En vijoos Hw TOU KavesPinod pixpov dywrips otduaros, viv Gi Sic ycdperros 
év[eiA]fjtrran tpés Thy fpreipov. 3 

30, 5 ote yap. . . Zrateipg obey évite: tiv mpdotev Gyabdv nal Kady i To cov dpa pdis, S 
ndédw dva[Acp] yer Acurpdy 6 Kupios "Wpopacdns. 

41, 9-10 tpetnse tives 4vGpamobou (MSS tivav dvGpenreov) lot 74 ivenov, dxovoas B 
&ni téav EAcu®ipoy éroipéev, Has pév, eltrev, & EuipuAoyse, ouvepfivras Eyer, Soa 8° Gores trelfcouev 
(pévew) 7) Adyors 7) Gapors thy TeAéonrmav. Cf. mor. 339 D wal tivos, ele, 74 yivaidy foviv; 
.. . otwotiv, eltre, welSeqpev city Korapévev, fray yesAopever wal &i8dvres. 

65, 2 o SicAkifecfen mrpos cirév, out’ el map’ (auTot} tod Aids dpixran. 
Zeus himself, (not merely the son of Zeus) *. | 

mor. 331 B wobaxéotatos Téov ip” AAixlas [vécov] yevapevos. 

999 A ‘Hpoxhéa pipoyer wai Mepota ghd, (G2ous yevapyas xal trporrdropay), kal ta Aiovioou 
yevicay Fyvn [Beo0 yevtipyou kal trpomeropos] BowAopar méAw év "lvSig vindivtas “EAAnwas éyyapetoot 
ned Tous tnrip Kewxacov dprious Kal dyplouy (daviperrovs> Taw Boryndiv Kapow dvapvioon. Cf. 
Arrian 3.9.2 "AdeGéwipo 5& pthotiic fv pos Mepoea Kal “Hpakhia dro yivous te Gvt1 Gupoiv... 


ae From 





* The best work on the subject is A. Schoene, 


Vogel, Dir Quellen Plutarch's in der Biographie Alex- 


anders aes Grotem, Progr. Colmar; Koehler, Eime 


plore, : 
et Plutarchi, fontibus. Amnalecta philologica historica 
1, Leipzig, 1870, where the common source of Arrian 
and Plutarch is already detected. Schoene was 
reviewed by A. Schaefer, Neue Jahrbb., 1870, 433- 
446, without substantial result. I have no access to 


Quellenkritik cur Geschichte Alexanders des Grossen, Leipzig, 
(879; Laudien, Uber die Qnellen cur Geschichte 
Alexanders det Grotten in Diodor, Curtius wd Plutarch, 
Ronigsberg Pr., 1874. 
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336 C é pév ofv Koarns l6cov yovory elxova Douvns tis Eratlpers totaoav év Ackmols ¢ 
m1 Touro ths Taw “EAAnwaov dxpaoias tpomaov Borner’ tov 6 SapGoverrdAoy Blov &v a1 ie 
Tapov (obbtv yap, olen, Buapeper) | Seaoapevos elo: tolito tay ths Toyns kyaSay Tpétratov elvert, 
The variant tépov is however right. 

397 A Eye &é tot’ elmeiv mpds thy [tate] Tiny ofx dxvijou. 

940 E GcAcrrow (Gwtt )pcryopévnyy Errheuaey. 

Arrian 1, 7, 2 érfjpav tots OnPalous crroorijven dard "Adsfavbpou, EAcuGepiay te TPO YOREVOI 
(ra avroveuiav), Takeda Kel KoAc dyvépota, Kol Ths Bapuiptos tov MoxcGovoy Gn tote 





a, 7, 2 7a eas Sappelvy . . . Sti pds vevienuévous 6 dycov vevixnkoon atols foto, Kal Sn 
& Geos . . . WARGos, Ceol) Gr Foran f peyn (MS ti peyg) obte To cehpora ofte Tag yucopes 
qrapondAnaiors. MaxeSovers yap Tlipoonts xol Mrjbou. . . els yeipars Ae. 

2,25, 3 60m 5e aura BEAN coro pnyowov Boanopevc elyov #4, éom trofdétas éri Taw Koera- 
orrpeopécreov Eqpepov, torrras 5& &xéAcvoev Ev ilk trepiTrAcouoas TO Telyos ErroxeAAg Te Gtr tropelkot 
kor dvemuyeverw Eros Pehous Str (MS éote) + ttroelAan drropov yiyvorto. 

4, 4, 3 a0Gs dri th SiaPaor Efteto, kal addis (MS ov els) xlvGuvoy alto onuaivertar 
(sale 6 pavris Eppazev. 

4, 8, 4 cy Gopewos Tou te “AdsEdvipov 1H fs To PapPapmeatepoy petaxooptioe: (MS pera- 
Kiviyoes) kal téy wohaxeuovrcoy onitov Tols Adyors. Cf. 9, 9 tis te toGijros TH dpelyer Kal tis 
GAAns Geperrelors TH) peTaKoopTcet. 

4, 8, 6 Tov Kigirev f5n, oumett fy ecurrov ova, Trpea Bevery pév Ta To DiAitroy, KoTabaAAny 

5 "ANEavEpdy Te Kol Ta TouToy Epya Fabwacraap As #5n Tov KAgitov] Ta Te GAAc Kal troAdv elven 
tEovnblzovra “Adefavipe Sm tpdos attot sea 8 orto). 

4, 19, I TragodAous pixpols oiinpols . . . KerhipSlons &x Kivou loyupois cuvitjoavtTes (MS 
ExSt}oavtes) Tihs vuctos Trpolywpouv, 

4, 24, 5 korraSpapdvtes Evvdrrrovor usynv Kaptepav mpos TH yrAcpa. Sn Sé (MS yor) 
wal “AA Eavpos Excov Tots Grré tay Trev KarafeByKctos tegous mpos TH yrAcec tv. Kal olor 
éntyevopevot poyrs Etwoay Tols “Ivboue és Ta Gpn. 

5, 2, 1 (after a speech ending géperan), [kal] tara mévra "AAefdvipw@ mpds Gupod bylyvero 
dxotery Kal 76eAe tote elven ta Unrip Tod Aroviiroy tis Aces puted. 

5: 3: 6 wal trrels 6 Errraxooio: ait “Ivhav fs Euppayiav apa Tafivou tkov Kal mwoAI 
Téfika, Thy peyiomny TOy peragl "IvGo0 te trotayol mal “YGconrou, (axole> Gri or Tablangs 
évelGaotv. 

5, 4 3 ouSé Tous pUpunxes tols tov yovody ogiow Epyazouivous ob5E Tous yptnray Tous 

xpuco)puiAaKers 
. 5» 5s 9 Kal yol att mpdtepdy [wo] Te Eri Tee AfNecron Konimaoos To Gpos Tolrto Kal GotEepov 
ToHSe TH Svdpert KAN Otoetan 

5, 6, 1 Step tH Tis "Aclas Be Exe cas mpds tod Tawpou te xal Tol Kouxaoou Teveofen do’ 
dvepou zepupou cos Er” driv dvepov thy “Aciay, tote S00 ply aitan piytoton [ipods aitod 
ou Tavpou] tis “Agias polpen ylyvovran, fq piv és weoTBplav Te Kol Tpos voTOV Gvepov KexAmévn, 
#) St én” Gpetov te wal Gueuov Poppav. 

5, 14, 4 Tov Irorov alrod Grrotavely tov Bouxepihav, platorov "AdsfavGpe Gvra tay Trev 
(MS rév Imrov). 

5, 16, 4 Kore Kips Et tetaypévois (MS terapaypivers) dubaAsiy crrovity troidpeves, Trelv 

gchayyos &cratijver auvrois Thy Tmrov. 

5, 26, 2 &md 5é to TepoiwoU (sc, KGAmoy) 4 Aipun (MS és Aiponv) meprtkevottorran 
oTdAg Ayetion Ta péxypt “HpaxAfouy ornAGy Goro b& ZtnAGy 4 fvrog AiBun waoo fperipa 
ylyveran. 

" 6, 20, 5 quAoxiy (by)xorroAmraw TO yopica, ctrov Te Goov Kal fs tecompas pijvos apxtoct Tj 
otpand Emnydryeto Kal TaAAa Soa és Tov TapatrAouy (MS év 14 wapandd) tapecksvaoev. 

6, 27, 4 Tovs piv 57 ig, ere tee » oy THOT ws LEnyyéAGn, (rou) tous 
ylv éorixtenvev, . . ‘Hpdxcv GE. . . deelOn tis altos, . 

7, 7,6 raparAgioas (MS TepITTARUas) Kore viv GdtAacoay écov petaby tod te EdAatou 
wotapod Kal tod Thyprtos imetyev 6 alyicAds toU xdArrov. Cf. § 2 mapémAci Gord to EtiAciou 
TotTapoU Kar& Thy GdAaooay cs Emi tas ExPokds to Tiyprtos. — 

7) Q, 3 Tey Eni Gokarty) yoplov ta Emmaipétara karakaPopevos TH Euwopia Thy yopav 
(MS Hw rine TH xoPq) éveritace. Contrast Diod. 1, 67, Q dcvicofe Tols GAAon Efvert ta 
morrd: THY oe ae 

7, 9, 8 1a 26 Aro Rice wal Kuptns ayatd, ds (MS Soc) Guoyel derqodyny, dulv Eoyeran. 
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THE PROGRESS OF GREEK EPIGRAPHY, 1937-1938 


Ix the following pages I summarise briefly the work published in the past two years 


relative to Greek inscriptions, following the same system as hitherto; 


I mark with an 


asterisk all books or articles which I have not personally consulted. Once again I tender 


my warmest thanks to those scholars who have lightened my task by sending me copies 


of their works. 


Death has claimed in the period under review a number of men who have rendered 


notable service to epigraphical studies, 


among them A. Brueckner,’ R. Cagnat,’ J. 


Chamonard,? P. Dareste,4 C. C. Edgar,’ P. Graindor,* E. Loewy,’ P. Perdrizet * and 
S, Ronzevalle; but some of the veterans continue in full vigour, such as F, Cumont,’® who 
attained his doctoral jubilee in 1937, and J. Zingerle," who celebrated his seventicth 
birthday in 1938. Mention must also be made of the successful International Epigraphical 


Congress, held at Amsterdam in August and September, 
President and J. J. E. Hondius as Secretary.™ 


1938, with W. Vollgraff as 


I. GENERAL. 
My summary for 1935-36 appeared in FHS lvii. 160 ff., and, so far as Egypt and 


Nubia are concerned, in JEA xxiii. 106 ff. Other 


bibliographies, among which the 


foremost place is taken by the * Bulletin Epigraphique ’™* of R. Flaceliére and J. and 
L. Robert, continue to appear | in their usual form. To H. Kasten’s continuation of 
Fieharth’s account of Greek epigraphical studies since 1895 I refer below (p. 276). There 
are useful sections on inscriptions in the full indexes, issued im 1938, to vols, xxxi-xl and 
xli-l of the Jahrbuch and to vols. xvii—xxxii of the British School Annual. To J.J. E. Hondius 
we owe an interesting summary,' in Dutch, of the history and value of Greek epigraphy, 
followed by a bibliography, occupying 115 pages, of books, periodicals, dissertations and 
articles which aid the study of Greek epigraphy, by far the most complete and thorough 
that has ever been attempted; a German edition is, I understand, in preparation. 

No new fascicule of the Jnscriptiones Graecae has appeared, but U. Wilcken’s annual 
surveys }4 of the great undertaking report that good progress has been made by J. Kirchner 
with the final section of ii, comprising the Attic epitaphs later than 403 B.c., by F. Hiller 





1 AFA xii. 1186, Npaxr 1996, 1h, HA x. 250. 
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von Gaertringen with the supplement to /G xu, and by C. F. Edson with the preparation 
of the Macedonian corpus. To the new volumes of the Jnscriptions de Délos I refer below 
(p. 266). Of the Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum vol. viii has been issued ™ by J. J. E. 
Hondius, dealing with Palestine, Egypt and Nubia, which claim 357, 471 and 68 items 
respectively. I call attention to a specially full review,’ by L. Robert, of Frey's Corpus 
Inseriptionum Iudaicarum, I, containing many addenda and valuable comments on indi- 
vidual texts. In U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s Aleine Schriften is a valuable section," 
revised and annotated by F. von Hiller and G. Klaffenbach, containing twelve important 
articles and reviews, while of M. Holleaux’s minor works two volumes have already been 
published ™ under the editorship of L. Robert, comprising forty-four chapters in all; 
vol. II consists of twelve studies on the Attalid monarchy. I note also L. Montevecchi’s 
thorough and fruitful search ** for epigraphical material among the codices of the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, in which Greek epigraphy is represented,*! though naturally 
to a far smaller extent than Latin, I do not know K. Strausberg’s work ** on Greek 
epitaphs, written in Lettish but provided with a Latin summary. J. Zingerle proposes ™ 
numerous corrections in geographical names occurring in inscriptions; most of these are 
rejected ** by L. Robert, who criticises the fundamental principles of Zingerle’s method. 

Thrice already in this article I have had occasion to name L. Robert, whose amazing 
productivity and uncanny mastery of the whole epigraphical *‘ literature’ make it hard 
for the ordinary student to keep abreast of his output of books and articles. I refer below 
(p. 245) to his edition of the Froehner Collection, the contents of which I report in their 
several places; his Etudes anatoliennes 1 mention on p. 272; the main contents of his Etudes 
épigraphiques et philologiques 25 (which, like the others, is fully indexed) are noted below, 
but I do not attempt to register all the countless corrections, restorations and comments 
which throw light on inscriptions of every district and period. Fortunately, Robert has 
rendered invaluable service by the compilation of a Bibliographie et Index of the 79 articles 
published by him between 1924 and 1937, with some references also to his six books. 

In the realm of linguistic and literary studies we note E. Knitl’s dissertation ** on the 
phonetics, word-formation and accidence of the dialect of the Ionian Cyclades as known 
from inscriptions, A. Debrunner’s annotated bibliography ** of eighteen articles on post- 
classical Greek issued in 1930-95, F. S. Crawford's study, of which only a précis * has yet 
appeared, of the representation of the vowels ¢ and o in carly Greek inscriptions, O. 
Gottwald’s article ** on Greek consolation-decrees, making a number of additions to 
Buresch’s list (#hMus xlix. 457 ff.), P. Collomp’s essay,** papyrological and epigraphical, 
on the letter directed to several addressees, E. C. E. Owen's discussion ™ of olxos alcsvios 
and cognate phrases found in inscriptions, and L. Robert’s note * on the forms taken by 
the name of the Batavi in epigraphical records. 

Almost every page of this Bibliography attests the value of inscriptional evidence for 
the political, military, legal and social history of particular localities; here I mention 
some works of a more general scope in which epigraphical materials play a leading réle- 


1 Leiden, 1998; cf. its; meutest. Wiss. xxxvi. 3 OFh xxx, Beiblatt, 129 ff. 
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W. Schubart’s essay ™ on the law and the Emperor in Greek documents is based mainly 
on papyri, but deals also with the edict of Tiberius Julius Alexander (OGJ 669). H. 
Friedel’s discussion 4 of tyrannicide in Greek legislation and popular feeling derives 
valuable materials from the Erythraean decree (/G i*. 10), the grant of citizenship to the 
restorers of Attic democracy in 403 (JG ii*. 10) and the relevant decrees of Eresus (OGI 8) 
and Ilium (OGI 218), while F. Hampl’s important work *° on fourth-century Greek 
treaties utilises the information afforded by inscriptions, as do also E. Bikerman’s study *° 
of the institutions of the Seleucid Empire and his inquiry *7 into the significance of the 
Sidrypopua (following a discussion * of the same subject by C. B. Welles), and M. 
Guarducci’s article #9 on the dedications of Roman conquerors, notably T. Quinctius 
Flamininus, L. and P. Scipio, L. Aemilius Paulus and L. Mummius, at Delphi, Delos, 
Olympia and other Greek temples. 5. Dow and C. F. Edson’s argument that Chryseis, 
mistress of Demetrius II, and not Queen Phthia was the mother of Philip V of Macedon 
-nvolves a detailed re-examination of the literary evidence and of the chronology of 229-5 
z.c. (pp. 149 ff.), a study of the royal style of the Antigonid Kings from Antigonus Gonatas 
onward (pp. 128 ff.) and of the sacrificial formulae found in a series of Attic inscriptions 
(pp. 140 ff.) and an evaluation of the chronological implications of the recently found 
decree for Prytanis of Carystus *' (pp. 168 ff.). P. Friedlander devotes an interesting 
essay to the literary, psychological and historical interpretation of a group of epigrams 
relating to critical episodes of Greek history in the classical period; of these some are known 
only from the literary tradition, those which are epigraphically preserved are noted below 
in their appropriate places. A. Passerini’s examination “ of the influence of the 
interdict wfi possidetis on public international arbitration in the second century B.C. 
discusses several important records of arbitrations decided under the Senate’s direction, 
notably that between Itanus and Hierapytna (SEG ui. 511) and estimates the value of 
the Senate as a high court of justice in inter-state disputes. M. Guarducei’s exhaustive 
monograph “4 on the institution of the phratry in Greece and her Italian colonies not 
only reviews in geographical order all literary and epigraphical sources, but gives the 
fall texts of 52 relevant inscriptions, two of them (29 4s, 35(9)) previously unpublished. 
W. A. Oldfather sums up * the information given by inscriptions about the maintenance 
of Greek public libraries, P. J. Alexander derives #8 from the same source (see list on 
pp. 175 f.) materials for his study “* of the letters and speeches of Hadrian, and P, H. 
Davis prefaces *? his account of the Delian building-contracts by a general examination 
of the character and development of the Hellenistic building-contract in the Greek world, 
especially at Athens, Delphi and Epidaurus. 

The peculiar value of inscriptions for the study of Greek religious beliefs and practices 
+s illustrated afresh in such works as O. Kern's Die Religton der Griechen, of which the third 
and concluding volume “ carries the story from the time of Plato to that of Julian, F. R. 
Walton’s dissertation, published only in a summary,* on the cult of the Syrian divinities, 
chiefly Atargatis, among the Greeks, M. Guarducci’s inquiry ®® into the origin and 


33 Kiio, xxx. 54 ff. (@ Parvard Studies, xivili. 127 ff.; cf REA xl. 
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development of the worship of Euclea, originally a chthonic deity, associated, or identified, 
with Artemis before the fifth century B.c. and later regarded as goddess of fame and 
honour, P. Boyance’s substantial work ® on the cult of the Muses, in which epigraphical 
sources (indexed on p. 361) play an appreciable part, M. Segre’s admirable review and 
discussion ™ of a group of epigraphical texts relating to the purchase of priesthoods, ending 
with a brief history of the institution, and K. Keyssner’s article ™ on hymns to Asclepius 
preserved in epigraphical form. A. Wilhelm examines ™ the sacrificial significance of 
. the terms toapiotévan, tapéotacs, dealing specially with S/JG 562.68 and OGI 332.42, 
and H. E. Del Medico inquires ** into the meaning of XMI, a problem raised afresh by 
the mosaics of Santa Sofia in Istanbul. O. Weinreich’s review °* of contributions made 
to the study of Greek religion from 1925 to 1935 contains much that is epigraphically 
valuable. Many other examples, relating to particular communities, are mentioned below. 

I make no attempt to register vase-inscriptions published in works which deal wholly 
or primarily with ceramics, but I mention summarily some discoveries and discussions of 
the past two years, leaving others for treatment below in their geographical contexts. 
D. M, Robinson and E. J. Fluck discuss in their Study of the Greek Love-names ®7 the xoAds-. 
inscriptions on Attic vases and in Greek literature (pp. 1 ff.), collect 81 ‘ love-names’ in 
literature and art other than vases (pp. 46 ff.), 2835 on Attic vases (pp. 66 ff.) and a few 
on vases from other districts (pP- 192 ff.) and examine the phenomenon to which they 
point. J. M. Cook deals ** with inscriptions on Protoattic pottery and J. Zingerle offers 
interpretations of a number of ceramic inscriptions including that on the ‘ Arcesilas-vase °. 
From the Ceramicus comes ® the graffito ACYPIH, O. Broneer publishes™ a superb 
kalyx-krater by Execias, found on the N. slope of the Acropolis, bearing the names of gods 
and warriors and the legend "OQvetopiSe[s] xakds, N. Plaoutine argues ™ that Onesimus 
was the painter of a group of vases produced in the studio of Euphronius, C. Dugas con- 
tibutes ™ a note on Polygnotus II, and P. Raveggi ®™ on a fifth-century Attic cup found 
at Orbetello. To W. Lamb's finds at Kato Phana (Chios) I refer below (p. 269). The 
University of Lyons possesses a fragment of a r.-f. cup ™ inscribed & tats xoAds, the 
Louvre two * Homeric’ bowls,** one depicting a pvAowapyns and pvAcGpol at their task, 
a number of xivaboi and a typos, the other giving a brief account of Heracles’ equip- 
ment for his fifth 48405, Erlangen University a fragment which G. Lippold associates 87 
with the Herodotean story of Hippoclides, the Metropolitan Museum in New York a 
kylix ™ signed by Tleson, Chicago University a number of inscribed r.-f, fragments,® 
and Washington University an amphora 7° with Tipéteos xadds, H. Comfort supple- 
ments 7 the inscriptions on eee in the ioe East. 


hipparch’ 5 name and kK. Pink mentions some ‘inscriptions in hiss article #3 on “Roman ae 
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Byzantine weights. H. Seyrig describes ™* two amulets in the Newell collection inscribed 
TAQ), M. Schwabe * three finger-rings from Palestine, and A. Blanchet * a gnostic stone 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

C. Mercurelli gives an account 7? of the Christian monuments exhibited in the Mostra 
Augustea at Rome, including casts of Maximin’s rescript from Arycanda and of the epitaph 
of Abercius. C. Pesce discusses ™ the inscribed statue of Imouthes (OGJ 699) in the 
Museum of Antiquities at Turin and C. Blumel ™ the portrait-herm of Themistocles from 
the Villa Negroni (Rome), now in Berlin. L. Robert throws light *° upon a group of 
Greek inscriptions preserved in the Toulon Museum, one found locally, one of unknown 
provenance and five from Sidon and Syria, and upon a dedication (JG ii*. 4687a) in the 
Louvre, assigning ®' it to Piraeus. He also provides a masterly edition 4 of the collection 
of gt Greek inscriptions amassed by W. Froehner and left by him to the Département des 
Médailles of the Bibliothéque Nationale, together with six others in the same Department 
but not from the same donor: four members of the Froehner Collection (Nos. 88-91), a 
lamp dedicated to Pasicrata, a votive to Sabazius, an epitaph introducing the formula 
yp «r&, and a Christian tomb-inscription, are of unrecorded provenance. A. Blanchet 
has copied * two Greek epitaphs, one apparently unpublished, in the cemetery of Pere- 
Lachaise at Paris. Robert proves ** the Roman origin of the collection of Jewish inserip- 
tions, Greek and Latin, in Pusey House at Oxford. 

For the Helladic script G. E. Mylonas’ publication ** of the inscribed amphora dis- 
covered at Eleusis and the appended discussion of Helladic writing in the later thirteenth 
and earlier twelfth centuries B.C. is of great importance. In the field of Minoan writing 
I note in passing F. Chapouthier’s discussion ** of a hieroglyphic inscription found at 
Mallia, J. Sundwall’s summary *7 of the progress made in the interpretation of the Minoan 
documents, A. Cuny’s comments ® on the inscribed double-axe of Arkalochori, C. Picard's 
examination ** of a Minoan sign representing a helmet or possibly an idol, E. Poisson's 
attempt ®” to decipher two inscriptions in Creto-Mycenean writing, J. F. Daniel's account ™ 
of four pots and seven sherds with Cypro-Minoan inscriptions unearthed at Curium, and, 
above all, F. W. von Bissing’s lucid and interesting survey ** of the Egyptian, cuneiform, 
Minoan, Cyprian, Hittite, Phoenician and Sinaitic scripts, of the materials used for writing, 
of the book, the ways in which inscriptions serve to throw light upon the monuments and 
the artistic value of individual letters and of written texts. 

V. Georgiev studies ™ the enigmatic inscription on the Ezerovo ring and offers trans- 
lations into Greek and German of the original Thracian text. F. Milter challenges a6 
the view that the Anatolian scripts (Phrygian, Lydian, Lycian and Carian) were derived 
from the Greek in the seventh or sixth century ».c, and maintains that in the closing 
centuries of the second millennium p.c. the Anatolians incorporated the Phrygian signs 
in their own earlier script. B. L. Ullman too deals *® with these scripts, especially 
Phrygian, in relation to the problem of the age of the Greek alphabet, arguing that the 
Midas-inscriptions really belong to the later eighth century, though they look more like 
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the sixth. J. Fraser examines ®* the meaning of the neo-Phrygian tos and other 
neo-Phrygian phrases are interpreted *? by O. Haas, while P. Meriggi attempts ™ to 
translate some passages in the Lycian text of the Xanthus stele. The Lemnian stele (/¢ 
xii, 8. 1) also continues to attract attention; it is the object of an exchange of views ™ 
between M. Runes and F. Rfibezzo], and enters into W. Brandenstein’s article ! on the 
prehistory of the Etruscans and Tyrrhenians, while it plays a prominent part in a long 
essay ™> in which A. Della Seta publishes four vase-inscriptions in the same alphabet 
found by the Italian excavators at Hephaestia and reviews with their aid the significance 
of the Lemnian inscriptions for the Etruscan problem. Of contributions to the study of 
the Sinaitic script I note, in addition to von Bissing’s above-mentioned work, articles by 
J. Letbovitch,’ J. Levie?™ and A. Rowe,!“ H. Grimme’s discovery 1° of the name 

Sinai in the Serabit texts and the same scholar’s Altstnaitische Forschungen,"* critically 
reviewed 197 by W. F. Albright, which contains a full discussion of the form and contents 
of these documents, attributed by Grimme to about 1500 B.c. 

Among articles on the development of the alphabet those of 8. H. Hooke ™ on the 
early history of writing, of V. Pisani} on the transition from ideographic to alphabetic 
script in Egypt and the Indo-Mediterranean area, and of J. Friedrich ™® on certain early 
scripts hardly concern us here. Especially noteworthy is H. Bauer’s posthumous work 
Der Ursprung des Alphabets™™ which maintains the Egyptian origin of the alphabetic 
principle, assigns the creation of a consonantal alphabet to Syria, perhaps Byblus, about 
1300 B.c., denies that the letter-forms are derived from pictographic prototypes, and 
dates about 1000-800 s.c. the adoption of the Phoenician alphabet by the Greeks, who 
introduced vowels as a necessary constituent. The fullest account of the origin, evolution 
and diffusion of the alphabet is contained in D. Diringer’s L’Alfabeto nella storia della 
etoilid,* which deals, infer alia, with the Cretan scripts (pp. 147 ff.), the Cyprian syllabary 
(pp. 209 ff.), the Sinaitic writing (pp. 245 ff.) and the Greek alphabet (pp. 951 ff.); the 
author holds that alphabetic writing originated in Palestine or Syria about 1800-1700 B.c. 
and that the Greeks learned to write towards the close of the second millennium B.c., 
certainly before 1000. B. L. Ullman, in a paper on early Greek alphabets,™? dates the 
Dipylon-vase inscription (JG i*. 919) in the first half of the eighth century, or even late in 
the ninth, and assigns the Phrygian Midas-inscriptions to the great king of that name in 
the later eighth century. Elsewhere ™* he places the invention of the alphabet before 
2000, since the Sinaitic script, modelled on Egyptian hieroglyphs and based on the 
acrophonic principle, goes back to 1900-1800 B.c., and claims that the Greeks learned 
their alphabet, of which the * western * forms are earlier than the ‘ eastern’, before 1000; 
the Anatolian and Etruscan alphabets, both of which can be traced back to the eighth 
century, were borrowed from the Greek, while the Romans derived theirs not from the 
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that the Greeks learned their alphabet from the Phoenicians between 1100 and 900 B.c., 
summarises "5 some current views on the earliest stages of alphabetic evolution, and 
J. Day argues !¢ that the only definite historical element in the legend of the letters of 
Cadmus lies in the fact of the Phoenician derivation of the Greek script. R. Carpenter 
returns to the attack in a spirited article,!? maintaining that the inscribed Corinthian 
sherds belong not to the eighth but to the later sixth century, that the Hymettus fragments 
are probably not earlier than the Dipylon-jug, which may well belong to the * Geometric 
overlap *, that a careful scrutiny of the crucial letters ARM proves that the transmission 
from Semitic to Greek falls between ca, 825 and the seventh century, and that the fact 
that the Greek alphabet postulates a knowledge both of the Semitic consonantal alphabet 
and of the Cypriote syllabary and also the absence of B from an entire family of Greek 
local scripts support the theory of an eighth-century transmission, perhaps by a Rhodian 
at Citium; the spread of the Greek alphabet was very rapid, since it reached Corinth 
within a generation and Etruria in less than fifty years. Carpenter finds an ally in R. 
Young,"* who, dating the Hymettus graffiti after 7oo, the Corinthian sherds after 650 
and the Dipylon-jug about joo, concludes that the alphabet was unknown in Greece 
before the last quarter of the cighth century, G. E. Mylonas reviews 1” the present position 
of the controversy between Ullman and Carpenter, rejects the view that the Helladie and 
the Greek scripts were used contemporancously on the mainland, and dates the intro- 
duction of the Greek alphabet between the twelfth and the eighth century. 

A. Rehm gives an interesting and valuable account #° of Greek and Italic scripts and 
inscriptions, in which he deals with epigraphical technique (pp. 185 ff), the origin and 
early development of the Greek script (pp. 191 ff.), inscriptions as works of art (pp. arb ff.), 
the materials and arrangement of inscriptions (pp. 226 ff.) and inscriptions which are 
archacologically important (pp. 235 ff.). I regret that A. 5. Arvanitopoulos’ treatise '** 
on Greek epigraphy is not yet accessible to me. 


TI. ATTIca. 


The discoveries made by the American excavators in the Athenian Agora continue 
to be bewildering in variety and embarrassing in number; the more interesting of them 
are edited with praiseworthy promptitude and admirable competence by B. D. Meritt, 
S. Dow, M. Crosby and other scholars. The main finds are briefly described in T. L. 
Shear’s reports on the campaigns of 1936 ™* and 1937," and the total number, which 
by the close of 1936 reached 4264,"* topped the 5000-mark a year later.5 Another 
American excavation, that of O. Broneer on the N. slope of the Acropolis, has also proved 
epigraphically fruitful." 

A. M. Woodward discusses #*7 the golden Nikai of Athena, draws up a chronological 
list of epigraphical references to them with valuable notes and restorations, and shows 
that only one of these statues survived from the fifth into the fourth century. Inscriptions 
also provide the main sources from which P. L. MacKendrick draws for his thesis on the 
Attic clan of the Eumolpidae, of which he publishes an abstract,** showing how ‘a 
conservative aristocracy, barred from direct political influence in a society predominantly 
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democratic, nevertheless, throughout a millennium, maintained religious prerogatives 
through which it continued to exert great influence’. 

(IG i?.] Down to 403 B.c—Numerous inscriptions of this period have been published 
for the first time during the past two years. In addition to new fragments ** of texts 
already known, the Agora has yielded a large number of ostraka ° used in the ostracisms 
of the early fifth century, bringing the total to 247; 83 of these were given against 
Themistocles, 41 against Aristides, 31 against Callixenus and 30 against Hippocrates, 
while others bear the mames of Cydrocles, Megacles and the elder Alcibiades. An 
ostrakon inscribed MryoxAda: Himroxpcétos "Akotrexéfey comes! from the Ceramicus, and 
among the most interesting finds from the N. slope of the Acropolis are 190 ostraka,™ 
122 of them kylix-bases, carefully inscribed by fourteen hance with Themistocles’ name (in 
some cases with an added tro, ‘ Themistocles must go!’), apparently * prepared by the 
political opponents of Themistocles for free distribution in order to induce the public to 
cast their votes for the banishment of the progressive and popular leader’: one ostrakon 
from the same well bears the name of Cimon, son of Miltiades. Other finds include a 
fragment of an honorary decree of 450-400 B.c., discovered ™ by J. H. Oliver on the 5. 
slope of the Acropolis, three official bronze weights '** of the late sixth or early fifth century, 
a boundary-stone from the Agora inscribed 5 Nuvgalo hips hépos, a short text on a 
sixth-century bronze horse, a kalyx-krater, doubtless by Execias, bearing the names of 
gods and warriors and "Ovetopi6e[s] waAés, and a standard earthenware vessel, inscribed 
Scuéoiov and stamped with the state seal, from the N. slope of the Acropolis,"* whence 
also comes a fragment of a fifth-century decree published ™% by E. Schweigert. <A. 
Raubitschek edits °° fragments of six archaic dedications in the Acropolis Museum and 
of two from the Epigraphical Museum, and adds other four fragments to known texts; 
one (No. 3) gives an almost complete votive epigram, which the editor dates 530-20 B.c., 
another (No. 6) may bear the signature of Archermus, and a third (No. 7) is probably 
from the same column as JG i®. 621.. A. 5, Arvanitopoulos publishes ™ a metrical epitaph 

of a warrior, which he dates 550-40 B.c., inscribed on the base of a xodpos said to have 
been found on the E. slope of Hymettus, L. Robert '° a fifth-century votive now in the 
Froehner Collection, and D. M. Robinson '™! a fragment of a list of ships, containing two 
new names, found at Piraeus and now preserved in Baltimore, 

I now turn to inscriptions previously published. E. Loewy sought '* to assign 
several texts, mainly on palaeographical grounds, to dates considerably later than those 
currently accepted—notably JG i*. 1 (Salaminian Decree), 3-4 (Hekatompedon inscrip- 
tions), 487 (dedication of Iphidice), 507 (dedication of Epiteles), 655 (Phayllus epigram), 
761 (altar of Pisistratus) and 763 (Marathon epigrams). He suggested that 761 was 
originally only painted and was not engraved until after Thucydides’ description of its 
letters as 4uv6p4. By a combination of acute observation and tireless industry A. Raubit- 
schek has united many of the shattered fragments of archaic Athenian votive inscriptions ; 
he follows up his former list of the coherent numbers (cf. 7HS lvii. 170) by an article in 
which, besides = eciting the: new inscriptions mentioned above, he explains ™ and justifies 
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by illustration and comment the combination of 52 fragments to form 22 inscriptions; 
space forbids my giving a list of these collocations. I may also refer here to M. F. 
MeGregor’s inquiry !*4 into the chronology of Cleon’s last campaign and of the Attic 
calendar in 422-1 B.c., which, he maintains against Meritt, is shown by epigraphical 
evidence to have been an ordinary year; hence he assigns the ratification of the Peace of 
Nicias to March 12, 421. 

In addition to the aforementioned inscriptions in JG 1°, the following have been the 
objects of special study in the period under review... 

1, E. Schweigert adds ‘45 a tiny fragment to the end of the ‘ Salaminian Decree ‘. 

ro. In an able review “6 of L. I. Highby’s The Erythrae Decree, G. De Sanctis questions 
some of the author’s views. In an article **' on the beginnings of the Athenian &pyn, 
W. Kolbe re-interprets the Erythraean Decree, which he assigns to 450 or one of the 
immediately preceding years,'™ rejects Schaefer's contention that the 460's witnessed the 
transformation of the Delian League into an Empire, and supports Nesselhauf’s opinion 
that this change was the work of Pericles and followed the conclusion of the Peace of Callias. 

15. Kolbe also offers * a new restoration of part of the Colophonian Decree (SEG iii. 
3), which he dates in 448-7 or 447-0. 

17. E, Schweigert restores °° this fragment, attributing it to 446-5 B.c. and regarding 
it as part of the Athenian decree for Eretria referred to in 99.42. 

42, 43. He also studies **' these Eretrian judicial decrees, shows that two fragments 
of 42 are contiguous and that 43 is opisthographic, and unites the two as parts of a single 
document. 

4g. With the aid of 41.2f. and 55.7 ff., he restores *** this fragment of another 
Eretrian judicial decree. 

63. B. D. Meritt replied ** to Nesselhauf’s criticism 14 of the location of fragment 2 
in Meritt and West’s Athenian Assessment of g25 a.c. and of the resultant restoration and 
interpretation of the decree. W. Kolbe then argued "5 at length in support of Nesselhaut’s 
view, the placing of fragment 2 in the position shown in i*. 63, the restoration of Olvets 
in Il. 3 and 34, and the association of 1. 34 not with Cleon’s return from Pylos, but with 
Demosthenes’ departure from Athens early in the fourth prytany: Meritt, however, 
claims 1°¢ that this position of fragment 2 is physically impossible and that Kolbe's reading 
and restoration of |. 12 rest upon an incorrect drawing of Pittakys’ copy. H. T. Wade- 
Gery suggests }*7 that Cleon’s delay, indicated by the decree, may have occurred at 
Athens, and connects it with the anecdote of Cleon’s effrontery told by Theopompus 
(fr. 92 Jacoby) and Plutarch (Nic. 7, Moralia, 799D). Meritt answers 168 some criticisms 
and rejects some proposals of L. Robert, making suggestions of his own with reference to 
certain towns of Asia Minor which figure in the assessment-list (ll. 110 ff., 140 f., 216f., 
279 f.). 

65, 66. Meritt reconstructs?’ from eleven and three fragments respectively these 
important decrees relative to tribute-collection in the Archidamian War, of which he 
regards 66 as the earlier. 
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67, 156. E. Schweigert adds !®° new fragments to these decrees. 

go. Meritt adds '*! to the treaty between Athens and the Bottiaeans two fragments, 
one from the Agora and one in the Epigraphical Museum. 

105. He modifies,*™ in view of De Sanctis’ criticism (cf. JHS lvii. 173), his restoration 
of the decree for Archelaus of Macedon, suggests Alcibiades as its proposer (lL. 4) and 
reaffirms his assignment to 407-6 5.c. 

108. The decrees for Neapolis are restudied '** by P. Collart. 

156. See 67. 

158. E. Schweigert adds *** two further fragments to this mutilated decree. 

igi ff. Further progress has been made with the study of the quota-lists. Three 
more fragments of the lapis primus, found in the Agora, are edited '*5 by Meritt, one 
containing S£G y. 81 26-30 and another 14 u 88-93, completing the list of Carian cities 
for 441-0 B.c. A. B. West locates 4** Stolus (Scolus) by the aid of the quota-lists and of 
IG iv®, 1. 94, and Meritt discusses **’ the "Opawerai of SEG v. 2 and 4, and supports against 
L. Robert the KifA]Acpé[s] of 4 v 28, while in his masterly Documents on Athenian Tribute 1% 
he develops the results of Wade-Gery’s discovery (BSA xxxiii. ror ff.) for the early lists 
(pp. 61 ff.), gives a final proof that v. 28 belongs to 430-29 and v. 25 to 429-8 B.c, (pp. 
go ff.), and establishes the true positions of various fragments hitherto unplaced or wrongly 
assigned (pp. 101 ff.), I need not give details here, for the conclusions reached are 
incorporated in the definitive work of Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor, The Attic Tribute 
Lists, published in 1939 and so falling outside the present survey. W. Kolbe appeals ?® 
to the quota-lists in support of his views on the development of the Athenian Empire. 

264, 268-70. L. Robert gives?"° a note on and a photograph of the stone, now in 
the Cabinet des Meédailles at Paris, containing parts of the Hekatompedon-inventories 
for 422-1 and 418-5 B.c., and Meritt supplies 17" some new readings of the text. 

302. These accounts play an important part in J. Hatzfeld’s article '* on the sailing 
of the Sicilian Expedition, which he dates about June 20, 415. 

331. A new fragment of the sale-lists of the Hermocopidae, published !7* by Meritt, 
may be part of this text. 

338. E. Schweigert makes ‘74 an important addition to the accounts of the statue of 
Athena Promachos. 

339-452. B. Schweitzer uses '*° the Parthenon-accounts in his ‘ Prolegomena to the 
Art of the Parthenon-Master ’. 

363 ff. ‘Two further fragments of the Propylaea-accounts, of uncertain location, have 
been found !7* in the Agora. 

370-1. C. Picard shows !7? that these accounts throw light on the location of the 
Athenian Eleusinium and Hephacstium and on the history of a group of statues by 
Alcamenes. 

377. J. Goupry summarises *™* this record of the Athenian Amphictions of Delos. 

394. In his study of the lay-out of the Periclean Acropolis G. P. Stevens discusses 17" 
te inscribed base of the thankoffering for me Athenian victories of 506 B.C. 
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6o9. A remarkable reconstruction “° of the memorial of Callimachus, Athenian 
polemarch in the battle of Marathon, is due to A, Raubitschek. 

763. A. 5. Arvanitopoulos offers 1 a new restoration of the “ Marathon epigrams ’, 
referring the first to those who fell there, the second to those who faced the Persians at 
Phalerum. 

“78-800. In a discussion of Theraean cults, F. Hiller von Gaertringen re-examines ™ 
the dedications from Wari, especially those of Archedamus of Thera. 

831, 897. J. Kirchner and S. Dow re-edit ' the dedication of Euphorus at Laurium, 
dating it before 450 8.c., and the herm of Hipparchus midway between Athens and 
Cephale, on which J. F. Crome also comments." 

927. P. Friedlander discusses #5 the couplet commemorating the Corinthians killed 
at Salamis and regards the second distich added in the literary tradition as an independent 
epigram. 
= 954, 957, 964. Meritt unites '* these three name-lists and adds three further blocks 
discovered in the Agora as parts of the same original inscription. 

976. A. S. Arvanitopoulos re-edits '*? the archaic metrical epitaph of Tettichus. 

983, 988. A. Raubitschek gives ** a complete reading of the sepulchral epigram of 
Nelonides and discusses the date of the sculptor Endoeus; he adds ™* a new fragment 
(ExAnvmc, viii. 215 ff.) to a metrical epitaph on a monument which he attributes to 
Aristion of Paros. 

K. Schefold makes some remarks 1° on the inscribed basis of the statues of the tyranni- 
cides (cf. FHS lvii. 169), T. L. Shear maintains *! the Simonidean authorship of the 
couplets engraved on it, and P. Friedlander discusses * the character and significance 
of the epigram. The ‘ Coronea epigram ’ is examined ' by C. M. Bowra, who restores 
[els hoSé]v in 1. 4 and ééAn[ro] in |. 1, regards Orion rather than Trophonius as the hero 
who aided the Boecotians, and assigns certain unusual features to the influence of the 
Peloponnesian elegiac lament. K. Reinhardt makes‘ further criticisms and suggestions, 
notably mpégpov [yép 6 towi]Se in 1. 5. Neither scholar discusses the authorship of the 
poem, The inscription on the shield captured by the Athenians at Pylos in 425 is pub- 
lished 1®5 by Shear. W. S. Ferguson examines !”* the extant portions of the Attic law-code 
published, partly in Attic script, partly in Ionic, in the last decade of the fifth century, 
discusses the arrangement of the content, and shows their importance as proving the 
existence of pre-Solonian trittyes, and F. Sokolowsky deals in detail *? with some passages 
of the fasti sacri inscribed on the fragment recently unearthed in the Agora (ffesperia, 
iv. 21 ff.). 

Though not strictly relevant here, I mention the full publication ™ by M. Segre of 
an important new fragment, found at Cos, of the Athenian ordinance imposing on all 
members of the Empire uniformity of coinage, weights and measures (cf. 7H lvii. 198) : 
not only does this considerably extend our knowledge of the text of the decree, but it shows 
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by the character of the script that its date, placed by Segre about 446 p.c., must be 
considerably earlier than has hitherto been thought (Tod, GH/ 67). 

[iG ii*.] After 403 3.c.—No further instalment of /G ii. has appeared, but attention 
may be drawn to 5. Dow’s review 1" of part iii, fasc. 1. J. Kirchner examines 7° the 
operation of the law of Demetrius of Phalerum which in 317 checked luxury in graves, 
pointing out that in the third century we have at most 12 stelae adorned with reliefs or 
other decoration and that all these commemorate foreigners, while in the second century 
only three of the ten extant decorated stelac mark citizens’ graves. 

The Agora still provides the great majority of new Attic inscriptions. T. L. Shear’s 
reports (see p. 247) give photographs or texts of some—notably a statue-base *"' with 
a dedication to Demeter and Core and the signature of Praxiteles, a second base *™* 
signed by that sculptor, a base *® of a statue of Hadrian, a relief* depicting a funeral- 
banquet inscribed Xpvowy fpewl, a bowl inscribed Aidvvoos and a Hellenistic krater 2% 
dedicated to Dionysus and Artemis, a base,2°* dedicated by Herodes Atticus, of a statue 
of Civica Barbarus, consul in .p. 157, a sixth-century b.-f. stand,*"’ a cup of the Roman 
period inscribed Eqafrypaia, and a gnostic gem,—while others he briefly describes.2% 
H. A. Thompson’s full account of the buildings on the W. side of the Agora includes 2” 
a fourth-century altar of Zeus Phratrios and Athena Phratria, a roof-tile of the Hellenistic 
Metroén, a second-century base signed by Hermippus of Sunium, and a fourth-century 
relief offered Mntpi Gv. Many texts from the Agora have been admirably published. 
G. W. Elderkin deals *° with two leaden tablets containing long and lurid curses, one 
against an individual, the other against a gang of thieves and their accomplices, and 
M. MacLaren * with three metrical epitaphs of Hellenistic and Roman times, one of 
which commemorates a merchant killed by pirates. W. 5. Ferguson gives ™* a masterly 
edition of two perfectly preserved stelae, one of 363-2 and the other of about 250 B.c., 

ding agreements reached between two sections, of i 1&v ‘EmrapuAdv wal of dd 
Sauviou, of the yévos of the Salaminii, which later becamie separate yivn, throwing valuable 
light on their organization and cults and helping to identify the site of the Eurysaceum, 
together with a boundary-stone of an olxia lepa of Athena Polias (p. 74). H. A. 
Thompson adds *!* a note on the Salaminians’ property at Sunium, and M. P. Nilsson 
some further interpretations *“4 of these documents, suggesting (p. 387) that there was 
an exchange between Attic cleruchs and native Salaminians, who, taking with them some 
of their cults, were transported to Attica, where they gained property and citizenship. 
To M. Crosby has been entrusted the publication "° of twelve texts—an honorary decree 
of 319-18 n.c, (No. 1), which she re-edits elsewhere *** with the aid of a new fragment, 
third-century decrees (Nos. 2, 3) for the orrepdiAaxes and for the Ephesian 670s, fragments 
(Nos. 4, 6, 7) of a tribe- or guild-decree, of fourth-century building-accounts and of a list 
of officials, two fourth-century dedications (Nos. 9, 10; to was published as an epitaph 
in JG ii. 2174), a signature of Eucheir and Eubulides (No. 11), and a statue-base *!7 
(No. 12) of a.p. 14-37, by which the Areopagus honours ‘lovAloy Zefacriv BovAaiav, 
mother of the Emperor Tiberius, together with two documents noted below. Even more 
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interesting are the 17 texts (Nos. 11-27) edited ** by B. D. Meritt. From the fourth 
century date two decrees (Nos. 11, 15), one of which, perfectly preserved, belongs to 327-6 
and comes from the Eurysaceum, two dedications, a mortgage-record and an epitaph; 
from the third date six new decrees and additions to two already known (JG 17. 700, 778), 
and a fragment (No. 22) of the dramatic ¢idascaliae of 251-0, the value of which for the 
history of Attic drama is discussed *" by A. Korte. Of the decrees one (No. 17) confirms 
Dinsmoor’s restoration of an important decree (ii7. 389) and leads to a new edition of 
ii*, 373, Easter (No. 18) provides a new archon for 284-8, is of great historical value and 
fives rise to a re-edition of ii". 670, and a third (No. 24) fixes in 243-2 the archonship of 
Polyeuctus, so settling one of the most vexed problems of Athenian and Delphian chron- 
ology. In the light of this Meritt presents (pp. 191 ff.) a new table of archons and secre- 
taries for 307-6 to 196-5 B.c., with notes on the special chronological problems of the 
years 307-6, 261-0, 258-7, 257-6, 251-47 and 245-4 B.c. and corrected restorations of 
ii*. 455, 477, 708, 774 and 775. Of the second century he edits a fragment (No. 26) ofa 
sale-list of confiscated propertics and part of a decree from the Tholos which is a copy 
of ii®., 1019, so that each helps in the restoration of the other. The outstanding value of 
Meritt’s article, as also that of Miss Crosby, is enhanced by the full indexes appended to 
them. Less varied, but of no less scholarly excellence, is 5. Dow’s Prytaneis,*° a study of 
the 121 inscriptions (ranging from 527-6 B.c. to about A.D. 120) honouring the Athenian 
councillors; 62 of these, mostly from the Agora, are wholly new, seven have new fragments 
added to them, and 52 were already published (see p. 258). Every aspect of this important 
group of texts is studied in detail and, while the new texts are edited with exemplary care 
and illustrated by brilliant photographs, many of those previously known are here enriched 
by new readings and restorations. In an appendix (pp. 198 ff.) Dow discusses the allot- 
ment-machines (xAnpwr)pia) used in Attic public life and describes the eleven which are 
represented by extant fragments.*! 

On the N. slope of the Acropolis O. Broneer has found ** graffiti on an amphora and 
a pitcher, and E. Schweigert has published ** other epigraphical fruits of the same 
excavation, for the most part seriously mutilated—14 fragments of fourth-century decrees, 
part of an inventory of the Opisthodomos (No. 7), a financial record (No. 11) and a 
name-list (No. 29) of the same century, and two portions of third-century decrees (Nos. 
32, 33), as well as additions to eight texts already known (see below). On the S. slope 
J. H. Oliver has discovered ** parts of a decree of 372 B.c. relative to the admission of a state 
into the Athenian League, and of a decree, the first extant, of the allied cvvéSptov, a 
fourth-century proxeny-decree, and a statue-base of Leocrates, and Broneer has 
deciphered *** some letters on the gutter of the Dionysus-Theatre. A saucer with the 
graffito *** "Acupin has been unearthed in the Ceramicus, and I, Threpsiades has dis- 
covered **7 at Kastella of the Piraeus part of a vase dedicated to Artemis, a tile inscribed 
Xepe Movviy- and fragments of fourth-century inscriptions. A number of askoi ** marked 
leody have come to light at Vouliagmeni, near Apollo’s temple on Cape Zoster, while on 
the Sacred Way five fragments of dedications ™® attest the location of a shrine of 
Aphrodite. L. Robert has found *° at Acharnae two stelae of extraordinary interest: 
one contains a deme-decree concerning the erection, in response to a Delphian oracle, of 
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altars to and Athena Areia, and the other a fourth-century dedication by a priest 
of these deities, followed by the complete formula of the ephebic oath and of that sworn 
by the Athenians on the eve of the battle of Plataea. A series of excursions in Attica 
afforded J. Kirchner and S. Dow some valuable finds ™—two fragments of second- 
century victor-lists of the Eleusinia, an early fourth-century dedication (No. 5), a boundary 
of the precinct of the hero Angelus (No. 7) at Markopoulo, an inscribed herm (No. 8) 
of the Imperial period from Kalyvia Chassia, and four mining-inscriptions from Laurium 
(Nos. 10-13). Four inscribed grave-stelae ** from Koropi and elsewhere have recently 
been added to the National Museum. W. Peek publishes =? three metrical epitaphs, one 
from the Sacred Way, a second consisting of four short poems of 300-250 B.c., and a third, 
of the third century A.p., comprising three epigrams engraved on a stone of which part 
was found in Hadrian's Library and part is in the Epigraphical Museum. 

A. Dain’s account of the Greek inscriptions in the Bardo Museum at Tunis includes ™ 
five Attic stones salved from an ancient wreck at Mahdia; he had previously edited = 
two honorary decrees of the Parali (of which one is JG ii*. 1254) and two epitaphs, but 
here first we have a decree of 363-2 B.c. and a list of gifts made by Athens, especially to 
the temple of Ammon. In the Froehner Collection at Paris, published “* by L. Robert, 
are Ig new Attic texts of this period—two epitaphs (Nos. 5, 6), a dedication (No. 9), two 
defixtones (Nos. 11, 12) and 14 heliastic tickets (No. 10}—and D. M. Robinson’s collection 
at Baltimore has acquired **’ part of a treasure-record of the middle of the fourth century 8.c. 

In addition to the texts in JG ii*. mentioned above, the following have received special 
attention: 

96, 97 are used by G. P. Karydis in his history of Corcyra (below, p. 262). 

143. To this decree and epigram E. Schweigert adds ** a new fragment. 

210 -- 259. He unites ** these portions of an honorary decree and adds a further 
fragment. 

250 -+- 617. He also joins *#° these fragments of a decree for Chalcidians, 

437. 5. Dow discusses *! this evidence for the cult of Isis at Athens. 

387, 388. M. Crosby studies *@ these decrees of 319-18 3.c. in the light of a new 

414, 433. To these honorary decrees Schweigert adds *** new fragments. 

455-64. A. B. West marshals *** the epigraphical evidence for the calendar of 307-6, 
criticising Meritt’s reconstrucuon. W. K. Pritchett’s notes *“5 on that year include a 
restoration of an interesting formula in 4566 16. 

485 + 563. To these fragments of a late fourth-century decree Schweigert adds ™* 

1. 

525 + 675. Pritchett assigns **? this decree to 306-5 and restores it accordingly. 

563. See 485. 

597. This fragment is now in the Frochner Collection.2*“ 


617. See 258. 
621. See Cael 
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652. A. Wilhelm restores and interprets *#* anew this decree, enfranchising Aeschron, 
and 845, which honours his grandson. He also emends or comments on various other 
decrees, a list of which is added to his article. 

675. See 525. 

700. Meritt reconstructs 25" this ephebe-decree, adding a new fragment. 

775 ff. 5. Dow and C, PF. Edson examine *! the sacrificial formulae of this group of 
Athenian decrees. To 778 Meritt adds ** a new fragment, re-editing the whole. Dow 
dates *™ 794 after 229 B.c., probably to 216-15 B.c., and offers a new text and restoration: 
he also contributes *** textual notes on 799. 

845. See 652. 

966. A. Wilhelm restores **5 I]. 8-12 of this decree, which he refers to Attalus I. 

993- Dow adds *** a fragment to this refoundation-record of the Lycaea, which he 
dates about 215 B.c. 

1076. L. Robert proposes **7 a new restoration of Il. 92 f. 

1292, 1367. The decree of the Sarapiastae, in the British Museum, is re-edited and 
studied *4* by Dow, who also examines ll. 4—6 of the Attic sacrificial calendar, 

1299. Dow and Edson discuss *5* the Macedonian references in this text, 

1367. See 1292. 

1970 ff. A. B. West and A. M. Woodward re-examine *® with characteristic thorough- 
ness the Hekatompedon-inventories from 403-2 to 390-89 8B.c., settling, so far as possible, 
their chronological order, uniting fragments published separately, identifying unpub- 
lished pieces and restoring some texts; the results, tabulated on p. 73, show that 1382 
and 1383 (discussed pp. 73 ff.) fall shortly before 403. To 1975 E. Schweigert adds 2" a 
new fragment. 

1419, 1469. M. N. Tod suggests *™ slight restorations in these fradifiones. 

1424. Woodward shows ?® that 1689 joins 1424. 27 ff. 

1438. To this inventory Schweigert adds **4 a new fragment. 

1469. See 1410. 

1590 -+ 1591. M. Crosby makes 2® a considerable addition to this list of leases. 

16o4a. L. Robert republishes ** this part of a fifth-century navy-list. 

1654. Schweigert identifies **7 a new fragment of the Erechtheum-accounts, 

1670, 1681. P. H. Davis dates? 1681 in 341-0 5.c, and restores part of it in the 
light of 1670, which may belong to the same contract and relate to the portico of the 
Telesterion. 

1689. See 1424. 

1837, 1839, 1847, 1858, 1869, 1874, 1886 are republished 2® by L. Robert with a 
number of new tesserae tdicum. 

1929. Schweigert edits 279 a new fragment of this list of substitutes. 

1984. This ephebe-list, now at Paris, is republished 2 by Robert. 

1990. He explains *7* the phrase Gpictos tév "ENAivov found in 1. 5. 
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2950, 2375. He also re-edits *** these lists, now in Paris. 

2501. He proposes **4 a new restoration in |. 8 of this lease. 

3056, 3083. G. Welter deals *7® with these dedications in his article on the choregic 
monument of ‘Thrasyllus. 

gog1. T. B. L. Webster discusses 77° the date and composition of Sophocles’ Telephea. 

3117. M. MacLaren re-edits 777 this choregic epigram, adding a new fragment. 

3169. By 1. 30 of this victory-list L. Robert explains *** the PERI on Sidonian coins. 

3189 (Add. p. 349). W. Peek publishes *” two epigrams of the third or second century 
B.c. relative to a certain Pythocles; one of them was partially known, the other is wholly 
new. 

3494. Wilhelm restores °° the poem in honour of Antigonus and Demetrius which 
marked the dedication of an altar, or two altars. 

4401, 4462, 4473, 4509-10. K. Keyssner restores * the hymn of Macedonius (4473) 
by aid of the paean to Asclepius of which copies survive at Athens (4509) and elsewhere; 
he also discusses =" the Sophoclean hymn (4510) and suggests *®? restorations in 4401 and 
4462. 

4527. This dedication to Asclepius, now at Paris, is re-edited *** by L. Robert. 

4546-8, 4563. O. Walter discusses “®5 three inscribed reliefs from Phalerum and one ** 

US. 

4692, 4702, 4994. 5. Dow restores **7 a dedication to Sarapis and Isis, dating it soon 
after 200 B.c., and examines 4702, 4994 and other texts relative to the Egyptian cults in 
first-century Athens. 

4758. G. P. Stevens uses *®* the inscription of I kapwogdpos in examining the lay-out 
of the Acropolis. 

4817. Kirchner and Dow re-edit *** this dedication of a cult-guild. 

48674. Robert assigns **° this third-century dedication, now in the Louvre, to the 
Metro6n in Piraeus. 

49262. O. Walter examines *** this fifth-century relief at Vienna, later inscribed. 

4g84. H. A. Thompson describes * the altar of Apollo Patrods. 

4994. See 4692. 

I add four items relating to JG ii’. and iii. 

ii. 3223, 3859. Robert proves *™* from these epitaphs the existence of Castolus 
(Lydia) 3 in Hellenistic times. 

iii. 3899. W. K. Pritchett assigns *** this fragment to the Sarapion-monument (cf. 
FHS ivi. 178), the date of which he discusses. 
iii. App. 66. H. C. Youtie gives **5 a better reading and restoration of this déjixio. 
Seceeal texts from the Agora, published in Hesperia, are further discussed. 
ii. 395 f., No. 15. Schweigert adds *"* two fragments to this decree. 
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iii. 42 f., No. 31. This list of officials is re-edited **7 by M. Crosby. 

iv. 71 ff., No. 37. F. Sokolowski examines*™ the references to the Pythaid in this 
ephebe-decree of 128-7 3.c. 

iv. 161, No. 18. Schweigert publishes ** two further fragments of this decree. 

iv. 390 ff., v. 41 f. C. Pficard] *° and W. A. Oldfather ** comment on the dedication 
and the regulation of the Trajanic Library. 

v. 419 ff., No. 15. F. M. Heichelhcim confirms 7°" Meritt’s dating of the decree for 
Cephisodorus in 196-5 B.c. 

Finally, Kirchner and Dow give *™ a corrected version of a dedication to Artemis 
(AM xix. 532) found near Laurium. 


III. THe Peloponnese. 


[IG iv.] G. Welter publishes 7 photographs of a bronze hydria dedicated to Zeus 
Hellanios, found at Aegina in 1904, and P. Boyancé discusses *°* the significance. of an 
Aeginetan epigram (JG iv. 53). C. H. Morgan’s excavations in the Agora of CormntH 
have brought to light 2“ an honorary inscription for the Emperor Trebonianus Gallus, a 
eraffito and a stamped loom-weight; from the cemetery near the Christian basilica of 
the Cenchrean gate come *"7 the metrical epitaph of a young épfoypagos and a graffito 
consisting of the new word tpomopaya, edited by F. J. de Waele, and from the meat- 
market the graffito of a butcher, discussed #% in O. Broneer’s study of Corinthian topo- 
graphy at the time of St. Paul. M. Mitsos gives a revised text °° of two inscriptions 
(REG xxi. 168 £.) near Cenchreae, and M. Guarducci comments *“* on one of these, which 
supplies the first evidence for the cult of Zeus Dionysus in Greece. 

A. Orlandos publishes ™ fourteen new inscriptions; mostly fragmentary, from the 
neighbourhood of Sicyon, together with revised versions of two important texts already 
known (JG iv. 431, At\t x, wap. 21); the most interesting of these is a bronze plate, now 
in the Athens Museum, on which are engraved, in Sicyonian script of about 450 B.c., 
73 male names. A Christian clay seal of the fifth century a.p. found at Spetsai is dis- 
cussed #2 by G. A. Soteriou, and a Christian epitaph of the same period from Argos * 
by M. Mitsos, who also publishes *44 three dedications and two epitaphs from the 
Epidaurian Asclepicum. To G. Klaffenbach we owe ™® new readings of and notes on 
the Spartan decree honouring T. Statilius Lamprias (JG iv*. 86), and H. Thiersch re-ex- 
amines *** the building-inscription of the Asclepieum (JG iv*. 102) with special reference 
to the passages bearing on the sculptured decoration of the temple, and devotes an 
article "17 to the meaning of the term tpysetipiov which occurs in it, matntaining on the 
basis of the available evidence, literary, epigraphical and archaeological, that it denotes 
specifically the workshop in which the sculptors carried out their task. K. Keyssner 
comments #8 on the hymn to Asclepius (JG iv*. 135) from the same site, and L. Robert 
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tentatively attributes ™ to Epidaurus a fragmentary dedication to Zeus Kpoviev, now in 

[IG v.] The Froehner Collection also includes *** three unpublished inscribed bronzes 
from Laconta—a priestly crown and a votive goat from the sanctuary of Apollo Hyper- 
teleates at Epidaurus Limera and a ram dedicated to Posidon at Taenarum; a bronze 
knuckle-bone dedicated to AlyAameés may also be of Laconian origin, as well as a bronze 
goat said to have been found at Gytheum and the famous cymbal of (Artemis) Limnatis 
(JG vy. 1. 225). From Arcapra come *! the opening portion of a Tegean decree honour- 
ing Cassander of Alexandria Troas, in whom Robert sees a man of affairs rather than 
of letters, a dedication to Artemis from Lusi, and an interesting arbitral delimitation- 
record, perhaps from the same temple, together with two already known bronze ex-votos 
from Lusi (JG v. 2. 402, 406) and one of uncertain provenance (JGA 556). 

A. J. B. Wace discusses a fragment of an archaic Spartan hero-relief inscribed 
[X]f\ov (JG v. 1. 244), and J. Zingerle examines ** a number of passages in the familiar 
regulations (14. 1390) of the Andanian mystery-cult with a view to determining and 
correcting certain idiosyncrasies of the engraver. 

M. Mitsos edits ** two newly discovered documents of Tegea—a grant of proxeny to 
an Orchomenian in the late fourth or early third century, and an ephebic record of the 
second—and twelve from Thelpusa, among which are an inscribed fragment of a triglyph 
of about 450 B.c., an inscription of an imperial freedman honouring Trajan between a.p, 
103 and 116, and nine epitaphs. M. Guarducci considers ** some problems raised by 
the opening paragraphs of JG vy. 2. 3, relative to the Alea-temple at Tegea, especially the 
meaning of IvpopPropes, which she translates ‘seizure’, ‘ sequestration’, and examines *** 
the fifth-century inscriptions legible on the base on which L, Mummius added his own 
dedication after his conquest of Greece in 146 B.c. (JG v. 2. 77), suggesting that Facotvdyo 
may be the name of the famous Spartan admiral rather than an epithet of Athena. She 
further deals 7 with] the fifth-century judgement for doffma (fb. 262) from the Alea- 
temple at Mantinea, with text, critical notes and a fresh interpretation of the content, 
while E. Schwyzer comments ** on the perfect forms leplrevye and dvéxeme found in 
a Mantinean text of the first century B.c. (:4. 266) and L. Robert explains ** the phrase 
tmép ypapporefas, which occurs in an inscription erected at Mantinea in honour of 
Hadrian (ib. 302). 

[IG vi.] The Froehner Collection includes *° two votive cymbals from Elis and a 
bronze helmet, of dubious authenticity, from Otymera, inscribed [Zn]vds *OAu[vr]iou 
OAseovTéfev. The resumed German excavation of the Olympian Stadium has brought 
to light #8! an archaic ex-voto to Zeus and a 4Anjp dedicated by a Lacedaemonian victor 
in the pentathlon. J. Zingerle restores ** the closing words of the record (SIG 1071) 
attesting Bybon’s feat of strength as 6 gop[evév], conjecturing that Hesychius, who has 
entries s.cv. of goontés and imp xepaAijs, may have known this text: S. Accame, on the 
other hand, reads ** 6 Poxio[v]o[s] and thinks that, though the engraver was Elean, 
Bybon himself was a Euboean, probably of Eretria. Zingerle also essays *4 a new restora- 
tion of the Olympian inscription (Jnschr. 7. Ol. 267, Schwyzer, DGE 794) of Micythus of 
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Rhegium, commemorating the healing of his son, and L. Robert believes ™5 that Inschr. 
yp. Ol. 219 and a Milesian honorary inscription (Milet, 1. 9, No. 369) refer to the same 
successful athlete. 


IV. CENTRAL AND NORTHERN GREECE. 


[IG vii.] The Froehner Collection contains *® two unpublished inscriptions from 
Mecara, a dedication to Artemis Orthosia and an epitaph, as well as an already known 
grave-inscription of Pegae (JG vii. 197), and three further Megarian epitaphs are pub- 
lished #7 by B. Laourdas. L. Robert suggests ** that the recipient of the honours recorded 
on a stele from the Oropian Amphiaraum (‘Eenu 1925-6, 11 ff) ts the Athenian com- 
memorated on a Delphian monument (SIG 654). 

The inscriptions of Borot1a collected by Frochner comprise * two bronze bulls from 
Thebes, dedicated to the Cabirus, and two archaic dedications already published (JG vu. 
2791, 2735) from Acracphia. W. Peek offers 4° new readings, restorations and inter- 
pretations of 14 Boeotian epigrams from Tanagra (tb. 581), Plataea (1670), Thespiae (1818, 
1886, BCH 1. 444 ff.), Thebes (JG vil. 2470, 2533-4, 2598, 2540-1, 2544), Acracphia (BCH 
xxiv. 7off., 530f.) and Chaeronea (IG vii. 3434). A. D. Keramopoullos edits 41 g9 
farther Bocotian texts now in the Museum at Thebes, most of which come from Thespiae 
or Thebes: eight of these are revised readings of documents previously published,*™ 
and the remainder are chiefly lists of names, especially of those who on completing their 
ephebic training were enrolled on the army-register (iv Taypa, fy weATogdpas, fv Tus 
létas x) EmAixras «i TeATOpSpas), together with a well-preserved quintet of Thespian 
proxeny-decrees. Keramopoullos appends 77 a brief account of scattered inscriptions, 
mostly epitaphs, from Hysiae, Thespiac, Thisbe, Chorsiae and Lebadea, and notes on 
three published texts (JG vii. 2239, 2359, AM lvi. 127, No. 10). M. Feyel has rendered 
service of special value to students of Boeotian epigraphy. To him we owe detailed 
studies *44 of some of the documents recording leases of public or sacred lands at Thespiae 
in the third century B.c., including additional critical notes on an important text already 
discussed by him (BCH lviii. 501 ff.) and new editions, with a full critical apparatus and 
commentary, of an opisthographic stele containing leases of sacred lands and of a pyra- 
midal stone bearing a decree authorising the publication of leases of state-domains, 
together with a new interpretation *™ of the acrophonic numeral system peculiar to 
Thespiae. He has also published,*#* with N. Platon, a tapering stele from the acropolis 
of Chorsiac, dating from about 386 s.c., with an inventory, by far the earliest such docu- 
ment from Boeotia, of hp& ypéuata Gecomiéov in “the Heraeum ' (probably that of 
Chorsiae, though the Hera-temple at Plataea may be intended), at Siphae, and at Creisys 
(Creusis); among them are Byres and Sapyxpal éBeXioxeov, which had perhaps served at 
an earlier period as money. No less interesting are two inscriptions “47 found by chance 
at Acraephia (Karditsa), namely (a) a decree for a tribunal sent from Cletor about 140 
B.c., in connexion with which Feyel re-edits a similar and approximately contemporancous 
decree for Megarian judges (BCH xxiv. 74 ff), and (6) a list of salt- and fresh-water fish, 
with prices affixed, perhaps part of a market-tariff drawn up between 200 and 150 8.c. 


a6 Frudes anal. 141. 983 "Een 1996, Tap. 45 ff. 

a4 T.. Robert, Coll. Froeiner, Nos. 18-20. “44 BCH lx. 175 ff, 3890 ff, Ixi. a17 1; ch AA 
aT "Eh Armed, Vill. 945 f xiii. 570, REG li. 434. 

238 Coll. Froehaer, p. 31+ a4) BCH Ixi. 228. For Thespiac cf. also L. 
238 Jbid., Nos. 14—17- Robert, Etudes anat. 140f. (restoration of SEG ui. 
249 Hermes, bexii. 232 Hf. 936. 9). 

241 *Eony 1936, Tap. 29 fF.; ch REG li. 493. a6 BCH Ixiit. 149 ff. 


a8 JG vii. 1728, 1755-7, 1889, 2423, BCH xix. aa? BCH Ix. 11 ff.; cf. AFA xlii. 571. 
937 ff., xxiii. 198, SEG iii. 995. 
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Further epigraphical finds from Acraephia still await publication. A. G, Roos 
proposes “™ a new explanation of a phrase found in an Acraephian decree recently pub- 
lished by L. Robert (BCH lix. 438 ff.), and P. Guillon **° edits a fourth-century boundary- 
stone from Copae (Topolia) inscribed hépwos Mifivée, while L. Robert publishes 35 a 
fragment from Coronea, now in the Museum at Thebes, containing part of a senafus 
consulium of 170 B.c. very similar to that relating to Thisbe (SIG 646). 

(JG viii.] For Detput we have two indispensable historical works, each by a com- 
petent epigraphist who makes the fullest use of the all-important inscriptional sources. 
R. Flaceliére’s book,®* admirably summarised 283 by G. Klaffenbach, deals with the 
period from 300 to 191 B.c.; it publishes 954 a few new fragments, discusses (pp. 57 ff.) 
the Aetolo-Bocotian Treaty (SJG 366, IG ix*, 1. 170 + Add.) and the vexed problem, now 
settled by an Athenian find (above, p. 253), of Delphian chronology and the Soteria (pp. 
125 ff.), and especially the Chian (pp. 228 ff.) and Smyrnaean (pp. 147 ff.) decrees relative 
to the festival, and in two appendices gives a revised edition (pp. 385 ff.) of the Amphic- 
tonic lists from 278 to 192 B.c. and a catalogue (pp. 419 ff.) of the third-century inscrip- 
tions of Delphi arranged under archons and bouleutai. G. Daux takes up the story in 
191 and carries it down to 31 8.c. in an impressive volume **5 of 750 pages, in which a 
score of inedifa are published or utilised and many known texts are re-edited, corrected or 
restored (see index, pp. 733 f.). After an introduction (pp. 3-69) paying special attention 
to the proxeny-list (SYG 585) and to the manumissions of this period, Daux lays a chrono- 
logical foundation by dealing (pp. 71-209) with the successive priesthoods and archon- 
ships, summing up his results in a new table of vewxépoi, priests and archons (pp. 185 ff.); 
he then traces in detail the history of Delphi and the Amphictiony from 191 to 31 B.C. 
(pp. 211-410) and ends with an account (pp. 411-605) of the Delphian institutions and 
populations, arbitrations and foreign tribunals, and of Delphi’s relations with Central 
Greece, the Hellenistic monarchies, Athens and Roman visitors, a brief conclusion and 
twelve appendices, most of which are epigraphical in subject. Among the many im portant 
texts here studied I may mention an Amphictionic decree of 184-3 (SIG 613) on pp. 
280 ff., another in honour of Eumenes II on pp. 293 ff., an Aectolian decree for the same 
king (JG ix*. 1. 179) on pp. 298 ff., the dossier relative to ‘ the scandal of 125” on pp. 
372 ff, 699 ff., a letter from Licinius to the Amphictiony on pp. 675 ff., the Lamian 
arbitral award (S/G 668) on pp. 679 ff., a Delphian decree for Chersonesus Pontica 
(SGDI 2652) on pp. 658 ff., and the records of the Attalid benefactions (S/G 671-2) on 
pp. 682 ff. G. Klaffenbach’s review *** of this work is especially valuable. Daux’s 
Pausamas @ Delphes**7 also contains remarks on inscriptions engraved on monuments 
described by the traveller, and to the same scholar we owe further (a) a rejection 2 of 
the view, based on a misunderstanding of Plutarch, that Delphi had a suburb named 
Pylaca; (6) a new reading * of a seventh- or sixth-century eraffito, part of an carly 
fifth-century dedication, remarks on the inscription of Cleobis and Biton (SJG 5), a cor- 
rection in the regulations of the Labyadae (5/G* 438), and a new fifth-century dedication 
of the Messenians, and (c) a series of ‘ Notes on Actolian and Delphian Epigraphy ’°,2"° 
supplementing and correcting the above-mentioned works of Flaceliére and Daux and 
IG ix*. 1, and eliminating many names, mostly of mpéfevor, from the prosopographia of 


“48 BCH kx. 461, 44 1997, 125. 3? Delphes au IF et au J siécle av. 7.-C., Paris, 
a2 Afnemosyne, vi. 174 Hf. 1990; ch. REG li. 496, BCH Ix. 447 ff, RA x. 1408, 
ait RA ix. 198. 997, AJPA lix. 109 f., FHS lvii. og £., ClReo li. rgt f, 
O51 Eudes dbigr. et philol. 287 ff. Phi" lviti. 1089 ff. 


a5 Les Aifoliens a Delphes, Paris, 1937; cf. REG li. 78¢ Gnhomon, xiv. 6 ff. 
4351, REA xexixn. 994 /7., RewBelge xvii. 905 ff, ST Paris, n.d.; cf. REG li. 435, JAS lvii. 89. 
Class Weebly, xxxi. 1°75 £. 8 RA xi. 9 ff, 

14 Klio, xxxii, 189 ff. 8 BCH Ixi. 57 ff.; ch. AJA alii. 1149 £. 

* Pp. 268, 441, 480, 483, 495. a9 ReoPhil xiv, 149 ff.; cf. REG li. 496, 438. 
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Aetolia and Delphi; he deals (pp. 150 ff.) with the Aetolian qiveGpa: (JG ix*. 1. 172), 
adds a fragment (p. 156) to a third-century Delphian decree, discusses (pp. 160f.) the 
ethnic Mayenets (JG ix®, 1. 96, 6g) and examines the phenomenon of emancipation in 
two stages, correcting the restoration of Fouilles, ui (2). 225. N. Valmin publishes ™ 
eight new manumissions in his article on certain priesthoods and archonships, which has 
evoked a critical response 3** from Daux, L. Lerat *™ the inscriptions on four unpublished 
fourth-century reliefs, and A. E. Contoleon ** a mason’s mark, an epitaph, a list of officials 
and a fragmentary proxeny-decree, while P. Lemerle reports *** further interesting finds. 
L. Robert's chapter 2 on ‘ Festivals, Musicians and Athletes’ re-edits a Delphian decree 
(SEG i. 166) for a poyeSés and an honorary inscription for a pantomime (1. 167), 
publishes decrees for a Roman rhetorician and a Damascene fykapoypagos, and explains 
a Delphian text as relating to a flautist (Fouilles, iti (4). 86). E. Cavaignac argues a7 
for 121-0 as the date of Euclidas’ archonship, N. G. L. Hammond claims *® that Diodorus’ 
narrative favours Homolle’s and Beloch's dating of the voorovol-lists as against that of 
Bourguet, and U. Kahrstedt re-examines ° the Delphic and Amphictionic records of the 
Soteria in order to solve the chronological problem of that festival. J. Jannoray inter- 
prets 279 74 yupvacioy To Katee in a third-century decree (2CH lix. g) as meaning * the 
lower terrace of the gymnasium ’ rather than ‘ the lower gymnasium ', 

Besides the inscriptions mentioned above, others have been re-edited, emended or 
interpreted. E. Loewy dates??! the original dedication of the Marathon Gxpotlue 
(SIG 23) in the 460’s at earliest and the inscription of the Atheman Portico (S/G 2g) after 
the battle of the Eurymedon; C. Picard insists ** that at least the Athenian Treasury 
must have been built very soon after 490; P. Friedlander analyses *™ from the historical 
and literary standpoints the Marathonian dedication and the epigram in praise of 
Lysander (Tod, GHI 95), and F. Sokolowski corrects,?74 on the basis of autopsy, the text 
of the Paecan of Philodamus, especially in Il. 6, 9 and 84, and adds to his account S76 of 
the Dionysus-cult at Delphi a critical edition of the whole poem, first sung at the Theoxenia 
of 928 B.c. In the SecopoSdxor-list (BCH xlv. 1 ff.) minor restorations are made by M. 
Guarducci 274 and L. Robert,277 and the latter also explains 97 the title 6 ml tv Epyaw 
tév Paodixdv applied to an envoy of Attalus I (SGD/ 2001) and a misunderstood passage 
*n a decree of the ovvoBos Taw iv ’AGivans dromoiay (SIG 699 = Fouilles, iii(2). 50),°" 
and discusses *° the identity of the person whose honours are recorded in S/G 654 (Fourlles, 
iii(2), 135). A. Wilhelm’s article (above, p. 255) on Attic decrees contains readings or 
restorations of several Delphian documents (Foutlles, iti(1). 457, 457, (4). 47+ 49: 50), J. 
Vanseveren proposes “! convincing restorations in two important Chian decrees found at 
Delphi (SIG 402.38, SEG ii, 258. 47), L. Lerat republishes *** a dedication to Zeus Soter 
and Athena Soteira (SIG 397), J. Jannoray corrects *? the inscriptions on statue-bases 
of Nero (SIG 808) and of Drusilla (SEG i. 157), F. Sokolowski uses the Delphian record 
of the Pythaid of 127 p.c. (Fouilles, iii(2). 24) to restore a contemporaneous Athenian 


201 BCH Ix. 118 ff. of. REG li. 496, AJA xiii. 571. 9 BCH Ix, 195 ff; cf. AJA xlii. 5708, REG li. 


303 BCH Ix. 447 ff. 437: 

363 Jhid. 950 ff.; but see REG hi. 497. 378 * Kult Dionysosa w Delfach (Lwow, 1936); cf. 
384 BCH Ix. 971 fi. REG |. 508 f. 

988 BCH lxi. 457- a78 RioFil lxiv. 153 ff. | 

208 Fiudes dpigr. ef philol. 7 ff. (see Index, p. 991). aT Euodes anat. v7tf.; cf. Etudes dpigr. et philol. 
487 REG li. 260 ff. arf, 

8 FHS vii. 62 Hf. att Eiudes anat. 87 ff. 

aa8 Hermes, Ixxil. 969 ff. ave fbid. 44g, note 7. 

aro ACH lxi. 59 ff. 0 Coll, Froehner, pp. 30 £. 

a1 SAM un, cexvi. 4. 14 ff. at Rev Phil xi. 933- 

at RA x. 16 £ a BCH Ix. 954 ff. 
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document (above, p. 257) and E. Hermann investigates ** the meaning of the word 
&zetoafiavtt used in a Delphian manumission (SGDJ 2034. 17). 

(JG ix.] A. D. Keramopoullos gives *4 an improved edition of a metrical epitaph 
from Daulis, now in the Chaeronea Museum, and W. Peek a full publication *® of a 
charming third-century grave-epigram from W. Locris (SEG iii. 435). To Daux’'s ‘ Notes 
on Aetolian and Delphian Epigraphy * I have already referred (p. 260), In the Froehner 
Collection is a third-century document of the Acarnanian League, first published ™7 by 
L. Robert. Among the results of her excavations on Ithaca, 5. Benton republishes ** 
a terra-cotta mask bearing a dedication to Odysseus. The epigraphical sources used 
by G. P. Karydis in his history of Corcyra ** are for the most part Attic rather than 
Corcyraean in origin. 

Turning to THessaty, we note a full and painstaking edition ”° by T, A. Arvanito- 
poulou of twelve epigrams, cight from Demetrias and one each from Gonni, Phthiotid 
Thebes, Scotussa and Larisa; all except the last (which is at Larisa) are now in the Volo 
Museum, and all save one (No. 9, a dedication to Artemis Eulochia) are sepulchral. Most 
of them date from the fourth or third century B.c., but one (No. 7) is assigned to the first 
half of the seventh. Two (Nos. 1, 3) had been independently published *" by W. Peek, 
who also discusses ** the rest ina valuable review. NN. I. Giannopoulos reports ** on recent 
epigraphical accessions made to the Museums of Volo (four epitaphs of Amphanae and 
Demetrias and a manumission-list from Scotussa), Halmyros and Tsaritsani (Perrhaebia). 
Y. Béquignon's exhaustive account *“ of the Spercheus Valley down to the fourth century 
makes frequent use of inscriptions (indexed on pp. 379 f), but quotes no texts m extenso. 
The excavations of G, A. Soteriou at Nea Anchialos (Thebes in Achaea Phthiotis) continue 
to yield finds ®* of interest for Jewish and Christian epigraphy. The dedications of 
Pantalces (SEG. i. 247-8) at the grotto near Pharsalus, studied by D. Comparetti ** 
and by J. U. Powell, are re-edited #4 with a full commentary by W. Peek and are 
examined °% by F. Hiller von Gaertringen in connexion with the grotto of Chiron at Thera. 
L. Robert points out #°° that the letter of the praetor P. Sextilius found at Tricca 
(cf. FHS Wii. 188) is followed by a senatus consultum and proposes several restorations. Y.- 
Béquignon’s account of the archaeological researches carried out at Pherae includes a 
chapter 4“! on the inscriptions found there, containing an annotated list of the 45 texts in 
IG ix. 2. 412-56 and an edition of 79 others now housed in the Museums at Volo, Halmyros 
and Agyia, the great majority of which were previously unpublished; among them are 
two grants of proxeny (Nos. 1, 75) and a number of dedications to Enodia (27), Zeus 
Thaulios (52, 65-6, 71) and Aphrios (73) and the Dioscuri (62, 78). L. Rebert brings *” 
confirmation of his suggestion (cf. 7S lwii. 189) that a list of names now in Berlin originates 
from Larisa, and N. I. Giannopoulos appends to his edition “ of a Christian epitaph from 
Volo a catalogue of the early Christian inscriptions of ‘Thessaly. 





268 Ann. Inst. Phil. Hist. v. 467. REG li. 546. 
34 ‘Bonu 1996, wap. 47; cf. REG li. 494. 284 Toot 1935, 11, Goff, 1936, 12, 6498; ef 
0 Festgabe J. Wiegand dargebrocht, 27 ff.; cf. REG CH Ix. 475 £, AA 1997, 148. 

li. 438. a8 dnnwerio, iv-v. 147 Hf; ef. D. Levi, vi-vii. 27 Hf. 
87 Coll. Frockner, No. 35; cf. AEG li. 495. m7 New Chapters, ii. 55 Hf. 
8 ASA xxxv. 54 f£; cf. 24. 8 Festgabe T. Wiegand dargebrocht, 18 {1 42. 
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9 Tlokipoy, ii. OE. cf. RA xii. 292. bebe repeat archéol. & Phares (Paris, 1997), 75 ff; 
3 Festgabe T. Wiegand dargebracht, 98 ff. ef. REG li. 499 f., 5475 REA xxxix. 998 f., AntGlass vi. 
“2 Gnomon, xiv. 472 ff. 44.0, MerBelge xvi. 1010 ff. 
a AA 1937, 146 F. #0 ACH Ix. 205 f. 


14 La vallée du Spercheios des origines au IV sidcle, 483 "Emer, Bug. ZrouSGv, xii, gor ff. 
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V. Maceponta, THRACE AND SCYTHIA. 


[iG x.] In the Froehner Collection at Paris, published by L. Robert, are * three 
fragments of bronze plates from Dopona and, probably of the same provenance, the 
dedication of a bronze tripod. Robert also proves 4 that an inscription (SGDI 3254) 
now at Trogir (Tragurium) in Dalmatia originates from Issa, and A. Mentz proposes ane 
an interpretation of cleven shorthand signs engraved on the tomb of Asterius at Salonae 
(CIL iii, 8899). Inscriptions afford some of the materials of E. Condurachi’s article *” 
on the Jews in Illyricum, and the admirable corpus of inscriptions of Noricum and Upper 
Pannonia edited by V. Hoffiller and B. Saria * includes two Greek texts (Nos. 525-6) 
and one Latin-Greek bilingual (No. 346). 

I. I. Russu’s detailed essay on the language and ethnography of Maceponra contains —_ 
a long and elaborate ‘ Onomasticon Macedonicum *, in which epigraphical materials play 
a prominent part. L. Robert restores or explains “!° two epitaphs of Kavadar and one 
of Melniéa (SEG ii. 432) and a dedication from Prilep, and A. D. Keramopoullos pub- 
lishes #1 a funeral relief and a dedication to Zeus Gyiotos from the village of Syndendron 
near Grevena in N. Macedonia, Ch. I. Makaronas inventorises “* the antiquities of 
Elimia and Eordaea in the Archaeological Collection at Kozani, re-editing ten imscrip- 
tions and publishing for the first time seven, mostly votives, while among the documents 
discussed “3 by GC. B. Welles is a letter sent by Philip V about December, 181 5.c., recently 
found at Koilada near Kozani (cf. JHS lvii. 191). B. Saria’s account of the theatre at 
Stobi includes *™ three inscribed seats and a dedication to Nemesis, and A. Marmorstein 
devotes an article “5 to the famous synagogue-inscription of that town. A silver tablet 
from Beroea, bearing a magical inscription of the third or fourth century a.D., has been 
acquired and edited “* by D. M. Robinson; L. Robert publishes “7 a Hellenistic epitaph 
and re-edits “ a Jewish tomb-inscription, while S. B. Kougeas examines 419 4 Byzantine 
text (Demitsas, 112) of the same provenance. 

C. B. Welles discusses #2° the Sixypappa of 187 B.c. found at Tuessatontca, which 
also serves as the starting-point of E. Bikerman’s investigation *** of the nature of the 
Sikypanua in general, and H. Thiersch comments “* on a Thessalonian text (fHS xlii. 
167 ff.) referring to the Panhellenion. L. Robert re-edits 42 an epitaph (Demitsas, 627) 
of the same city, now in Paris, shows *** that an interesting grave-inscription (C/G 1976 = 
3645) belongs to Lampsacus rather than to Thessalonica, restores 425 in two texts a reference 
to the tepals “Pdopns Kal ‘Poualev etepyeraiv and comments on the guild-title # cuvnier 
zév TroppupoBaqe tis dxtwKatSedtns found there. D, M. Robinson and J. W. Graham 
refer #¢ to various epigraphical discoveries at Olynthus and publish (pp. 314 ff., 953) a 
number of graffiti on pithoi and inscriptions on weights, and G. Bakalakis locates **’ the 
Almopia of Thucydides (ii. 99) between Chalcidice and Mount Pangacum by the aid of 
EEE 
494 Coll. Froeiner, Nos. 36-4. 245 ff., Proc. Am. Phil. Ass. xvii. xlv f. 
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a late Roman inscription beginning es "AAyootrias Gprehos, and publishes “* two epitaphs 
of Serrhae, one of which records the bequest of an endowment for an annual commemora- 
tion év tails Mawdaow, the nature of which is investigated *® by M. Guarducci. At Neapolis 
(Kavala) and the neighbouring Kalamitsa G. Bakalakis’ excavations have brought to 
light ®* fragments of archaic dedications on sherds and many inscribed amphora-handles, 
mostly of Thasian origin, as well as an epitaph “! and two votive inscriptions dedicating 
to Parthenos 16 KpeoqpvAdxioy and tots Gdxous Kai tas toomégos, of which the latter is 
new. P. Collart’s masterly history “* of Purmzprr utilises all the available epigraphical 
evidence, Latin and Greek, for that colony. J. Coupry and M. Feyel publish ™ seven 
inscriptions found in 1934-5, among them a dedication to Apollo of the late fourth or 
early third century B.c., the earliest extant text of Philippi, an honorary inscription of a 
Tpaypotevtys for his patron and a family memorial erected by a vios tijs waboAendis 
&Ancias, probably in a.p. 262-3, and comment (pp. 38 ff.) on some dated documents 
of this district. A memoir by Coupry on a group of Hellenistic inscriptions found on the 
site of the Philippian basilica (an ordinance of Alexander, four third-century acts relative 
to the sale of the fepoxnpuxcia, etc.) is reviewed “4 by P. Jamot. J. Roger publishes @* 
a base, probably of a.p. 202, commemorating a sacrifice offered by a group of five cities 
in honour of Septimius Severus, Caracalla and Julia Domna, and P. Lemerle ™* an interest- 
ing record of an endowment left in a.p. 175-250 to the ocuvréciov feo) Tovpeyitou for an 
annual celebration at the rosalia, and an inscription “’ relative to work carried out under 
Nicephorus Phocas (a.p. 963-9), while L. Robert corrects or comments * on several 
texts previously edited by Lemerle (BCH lix. 126 ff.). 

Turning to THRACE we note again the activity of Bulgarian scholars in the discovery, 
conservation and publication of their country’s antiquities. G. Kazarow’s article ™ on 
“The Thracian Rider and St. George’ includes photographs of two inscribed relief of 
Glava-Panega, and elsewhere he publishes 44° a thankoffering from the district of Tatar 
Pazardjik and compares a relief, already known, from the shrine near Dinicly. To 
C. M. Danov we owe “4! five new ex-votos from various sites dedicated to Hera, the 
Nymphs dives: and owteipa, Asclepius and Zeus ZBeAcotpSos, and three new texts 
from Philippopolis—a record of a pancratiast’s victories, an honorary inscription for an 
cywvotems [t]Gv tperrav Muti[cly KevSpeiiov e[I]oehact[mdiy dydveav] and dyati: tym 
prefixed to a Latin epigram—to D. Detchev “* four epitaphs from the district of Sveti 
Vrac, to D. P. Dimitrov “4 an article on the forms of Roman tombstones in Bulgaria, to 
I. Velkov #* an inscribed sherd from Mezek, and to D. Zontchev #* an interesting 
boundary-stone now in the Plovdiv Museum. A. Salaé discusses 447 an epitaph of the 
second or third century A.D. found near Petritch, K. M. Apostolides publishes collections 
of inscriptions found in or near Trajana Augusta *#* and Philippopolis,** and other 
valuable finds have been made at Didymoteichos **° and at the place where the Via 
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O* BCH Ix. 996 ff.; cf. RA x. gyo, REG li. 442. ‘0 *Gpmant, viii. 190 ff., x. 199 ff.; cf. RA xii. 
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Egnatia crossed the Nestus,**! including two set up by 4 ‘ASpiavéay "ABSnperrav mods to 
thank Hadrian Zeds "Egdpios for the extension of the city’s territory. J. Bousquet pub- 
lishes “*? an inscription found near Abdera in which an dpyipouxoAos dedicates a peyapov, 
or Dionysiac grotto, 6 Avov[U]ow Kel tels cuvudetars, L. Robert re-edits ** an epitaph 
of a xeSnyntis from Madytus, and restores two texts“ of Perinthus and one ‘°° of 
Selymbria. 

H. Grégoire restores #*¢ two texts, dated a.p. 668 and about 641, on a tower of the 
land-wall of Byzantium, and R. Demangel and E. Mamboury discuss *57 two inscriptions, 
of the oth and 1oth centuries, on a tower of the Marmara-wall, A. M. Schneider re-ex- 
amines,*®® with one addition and one correction, a group of sixth-century epitaphs of 
Gothic foederati of Justinian’s reign, and T. Whittemore #* and H. E. Del Medico *°° 
describe some of the newly uncovered mosaic inscriptions of Santa Sofia. Some interesting 
finds from the Greek colonies on the W. coast of the Pontus claim our notice, though to 
my regret several of the articles relative to them are inaccessible to me, notably K. M. 
Apostolides’ ‘ Collection of Greek Inscriptions discovered in and near the Greek Colonies 
on the Euxine’.“& OC. M. Danov publishes ** the opening portion, found near Apollonia 
(Sozopol), of a decree honouring a Tarsian officer sent by Mithridates Eupator, A. Salaé 48 
the end of a decree of Mesembria conferring various privileges and honours on a doctor, 
and Danov #4 the epitaph of an dpylarpos xal SqyegiAntes and his wife and a sepulchral 
epigram *** from Odessus (V arna). J. Sauciuc-Siveanu’s reports on the excavations 
carried on at Callatis from 1928 to 1931 contain “** numerous amphora-stamps, an 
inscribed clay lamp and leaden weight and other minor texts, together with a dedication 
engraved on a limestone base (p. 281); G. Cantacuzino adds ‘*? the amphora handles 
found in 1932-5. L. Robert corrects *™ the restoration of a decree of Callatis (JGRom i. 
656) and gives an impressive collection of examples of gods and heroes serving as eponymi. 
Sauciuc-Siveanu also deals 4% with a bilingual dedication to Antoninus Pius set up by 
Callatis under the supervision of the Imperial legate T. Vitrasius Pollio, and with an 
epitaph *7° from Tomi (Constanza). L, Robert restores and interprets 4"! a /ex sacra of 
Tomi (LGS 84) as well as another honorary text (J@Rom 1. 622) 47 of the same provenance 
and §. Lambrino re-edits #72 a Dionysiac dedication to Gordian III and Tranquillina 
(ib. 615). He also throws light 47* upon the cults of Histria by an examination of four 
texts of the fifth and early fourth centuries, one of them new, relating to the worship of 
Apollo tnrpés and Leto, and L. Robert corrects “75 the restoration of an honorary inscrip- 
tion (AEM xi, 66) from the same site and discusses the meaning of tpopeds, annotates 47% 
a metrical epitaph (AEM vi. 46) of the Dobrudja, pointing out that Teiov means Tian and 
not Tean, interprets and restores “77 a decree of Olbia (JOSPE i*. 35) for a pilot who had 
brought envoys and aid from Mithridates, and explains “™ an epitaph of Chersonesus 
appealing for vengeance on the slayers of the person commemorated. 


481 *Gpoxmé, vill. 15 1; cf. RA x. 985 fh 405 Aull, Inst. Arch. Bulg. xi. 203 fT. 
482 BCH lxii. 51 ff. 444 Dacia, v-vi. 251 £L., 251, 289 ff. 
463 (oll, Frochner, No. 46. ae? Jhid, gat ff. For APIMX in No, 6 I suggest yapes. 
444 REFuices, ci. 82, Etudes anat. 261; cf. REG |i. 460 Jrivos, ti. 1 f1.; ALEG li. 444. 
443. 4 Titus Vitrasius Pollio gi oragul Callatis; cf. 
455 Jrfros, ii. 7 ff. RA x. 407 £, REG hi. 444. 
450 Bye xiii. 165 ff. 470 *4nal. Dobrogei, xv. 1 1, 119 f 
487 BCH Ix. 208 ff. amt Jrtros, ii, 10 ff; cf. REG h. 444. 
44) Germania, xxi. 175 FE; cf RA x. 955 173 Fides anat. 249 fF. 
as ATA xl, 219 ff. 473 © Pep, Irtor. Rom, vil. 92 FE; cf. REG li. 444. 
“0 PA xii. 49 ff. ‘Td "Eons 1937, 352 ff. 
401 *Bpaxned, x. 283 ff. 47h Jetras, ii, 12 f., 20, 
au: Fh xxx, Beibl. 87 ff.; cf. RA x. 361. ant Jiid. 19 £ 
ae RA ix, 14 ff. “Listy fil. lxiv. 969 ff. a7? Jiid. 5 £.; cf REG li. 445. 
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VI. Istanps oF THE AEGEAN. 


(IG xi.] The difficult task of editing the rich store of inscriptions discovered during 
the excavation of Detos has been carried forward by P. Roussel, aided by M. Launey, 
with equal promptitude and ability. In 1937 two fascicules of the Inscriptions de Délos 
were issued #7" in rapid succession, forming a single volume and bringing the great under- 
taking within measurable distance of completion. They comprise the remaining docu- 
ments later than the restoration of Athenian control of the island in 166 B.c., consisting 
of decrees of the Athenian people and of the cleruchs on Delos (1497-1509), a senatus 
consultum (1510), part of the lex Gabinia-Calpurnia granting privileges to Delos (1511), 
a group of decrees of Cretan cities and Cretan auxiliaries of Ptolemy VI (1512-18) and 
several decrees of associations (1519-24), including that of the Posidoniasts of Berytus 
(1520) recently brought from Cairness House to the Ashmolean Museum, an immense 

array of dedications to Greek, Egyptian, Syrian and other divinities (1525-2528), some 
with artists’ signatures and dates (2489-2528), feges sacrae, curses and commemorative 
inscriptions (2529-47), poems (2548-54), boundary-stones, etc. (2555-81), a small group 
of Christian records (2582-88 dis), and numerous lists of gymnasiarchs, ephebi, priests, 
subscribers, etc. (2589-2645) and indeterminate fragments (2646-2879). The volume 
contains 1397 texts in all, of which 29 are bilingual, 33 Latin, one Arabic and the rest 
Greek: 495 are here first published, and though the great majority of these are too short 
or too mutilated to be of much value, yet some of the texts hitherto unknown are of con- 
siderable interest (¢.g. 1810, 1923, 1949, 2549, 2552). To J. Coupry we owe two detailed 
studies, of which one “° deals with the two fifth-century administrative records of the 
*ASnvatav “Apgucrdoves found at Delos, dated in 409 and 407 B.c., giving a new reading of 
the former (Tod, GHJ 85) and a first edition of the latter, together with a useful summary 
of the known facts about Delian participation in the administration of the Apollo-temple 
at that period, while the second “*" discusses afresh, with new readings and restorations, 
a similar fourth-century Amphictyonic record (BCH xxxv. 5 ff.). L. Robert comments “* 
on a well-known metrical graffito of a Syrian slave (Délos, vil, 423). The following 
inscriptions, cited by the numbers borne in JG xi and Inscriptions de Délos, have also been 
studied anew. 

142, 199, 291-2, 294, 306. The accounts relating to the Delian theatre have been 
examined ““ and elucidated by P. H. Davis. 

161 B 61 f., 162 B 50, 296 B 49 f., 399 B 142, 1444 Aa 12 f. R. Vallois investigates “* 
the nature of 4 Kxadoupivy yépaves in inventories of the Artemision. 

353. L, Robert gives 5 a note on, and excellent photographs of, this account of 219 
B.c., now in the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris. 

"500-8. P. H. Davis discusses the Greek building-contract in general, and gives ** 
valuable textual and exegetical comments on six of the Delian contracts. 

1298. L. Robert proposes #47 a new restoration of a passage in the Delphian oracle 
given to Cyzicus. 

1520. C. Picard discusses “* the decree of the Posidoniasts of Berytus, with special 
reference to the extant remains of their club-house, and R. D[ussaud] comments “* on 
the same decree, 

1923 bis. This inscribed base, set up in 126-5 B.c. by of épnfetoavtes in honour of 








a7) Paris, 1937; cf. JHS lviii. 281, CRAcInser 1937, “4 REA xxxviii. 419 ff, 
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their gymmasiarch and bearing the signature of Eutychides, the earliest of the sixteen 
extant signatures of this sculptor, is first published *°° by J. Coupry. 

2240-1. H. Grégoire regards **! tov vayapay dedicated to “Ayvi "Agpoditn as a candela- 
brum, the word being a modification of the Syrian menara, 

2260. F. R. Walton gives “* an independent reading of this dedication to Syrian 
Aphrodite and corrects or annotates a score of Delian texts published in various books 
and articles. 

29271. One fragment of this dedication is published ? by the same scholar. 

2308. The god Horon, or Houroun, of this dedication by three lammites ‘Hpeaxhy wal 
Atipdva Geals ‘Idpvetav xertiyovew is discussed by W. F. Albright,“ H. Seyrig,#° C. 
Virolleaud “* and R. D[ussaud].** 

e311. CG. Picard compares the name Pakeida borne by a Syrian deity at Gerasa 
with the Texnfexdeo of this dedication. 

2354 bis. This inscribed bronze bull’s head was first edited “ by L. Robert. 

2584, 2584 bis, 2585 bis. These Christian inscriptions first appeared in A. C. Orlandos’ 
article §°® on Christian Delos, which also suggests a solution of a difficulty in 2583. 

(IG xii.] C. Blinkenberg collects and discusses 5 the evidence, mainly from Ropes, 
afforded by literature, inscriptions (17 texts are quoted, two of them unpublished) and 
sculpture (in two cases inscribed) relative to the fmioAia and tpeiqwedic, both of which 
words, he argues, denote the same type of ship, and publishes an honorary inscription of 
40-30 B.c. engraved on a Rhodian base. I. R. Arnold's study *”* of the Rhodian festivals 
rests largely on epigraphical materials. The metrical epitaph of the Platonic philosopher 
Aridices of Rhodes (BCH xxxvi. 290 ff.) is examined °™ by P. Boyancé, and M. Segre 
proves °°4 the Rhodian origin of a dedication made by five mputavies and a ‘ypapporreds 
GovAds in the late fourth or early third century and discovered near Rosetta, whither it 
may have been taken in antiquity; he publishes a similar ex-voto of the late third century 
from Rhodes, but denies the Rhodian provenance of a fragmentary decree in the 
Alexandria Museum. Blinkenberg also discusses °* the chronology of two valuable 
lists of cult-officials at Rhodes, that of the priests of Apollo Erithimius (JG xii. 1. 730) and 
that of the tpoit (Annwario, viii-ix. 315 ff.), and re-examines an interesting dual 
honorary inscription (JG xii. 1. 75). He further re-edits °°* a Lindian catalogue, dating 
from the third and following centuries, of the priests of Posidon Hippios, first lifelong 
but later, from 324 B.c., annual (ib. 926), while 5. Accame gives 607 4 new and greatly 
improved version of a fifth-century Lindian decree (SEG iv. 171), imposing on all o[f xa] 
otpete[tea|vrat ex Alivio [A] S[a]ufog]iat 4 tien the duty of dedicating a sixtieth of their 
wage to Enyalius for the offering of sacrifices and the building of a temple, and M. Segre 
comments ®°* on Momigliano’s treatment (RivFil Ixiv. 49 ff.) of a fourth-century decree 
of Camirus, adding a new fragment and revising the whole. 

E. David publishes 5° two Aeolic texts discovered at Eresus in Lessos, a late inserip- 
tion honouring Aurelius Styrax, mpirrevi elpec kal Gpycipe Kal ceyavoGivay Kal tavnyuprapyav 
xal Gary trpoyéviay Altoupyov kal mpatov atpétayov, and a mutilated decree honouring a 


ae 


460 BCH Ix. 66 x. $59. 

al Aye xin. 181 f. tot Kel. Danske Videns, Selskab, Meddelelser, 11. 9; 
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public-spirited doctor and envoy, which L. Robert restores."° I. D. Kondis’ * Remarks 
on Lesbian Inscriptions ’ 5“ deal with the text on the throne of Potamon (JG xii. 2. 272) 
and with a Colophonian decree published at Methymna (1), 658), giving a revised reading 
and rejecting Robert's proposal to add 14. 509 to it; Robert, however, maintains ** his 
view, for which he claims the support of W. Lamb and G. Klaffenbach, The word va, 
found in an inscription of Mytilene, is explained ** by Elaffenbach as equivalent to vl}, 
‘ daughter °, rather than to via, ‘son °. 

Robert corrects "4 an ethnic in an honorary inscription of a religious society at 
Syme (JG xii. 5. 6. 3) and shows *!* how to this island inscriptions were brought from 
various sites, including Theangela (Caria). G. Daux accepts and confirms *"* a restora- 
tion proposed by A. Wilhelm in the deeree of the Cretan xowév granting aovAlc to Anaphe 
(ib. 254.20). P. Boyanceé discusses *!" several passages in the Testament of Epicteta from 
Tuera (16. 330), L. Robert re-edits "8 a decree of the dAnpdpevoi (1b. 991 ~- p- 285), 
now in Paris, and F. Hiller von Gaertringen describes ™" in outline the archaeological 
work done in the island, examines two texts (1. 452, 1324) referring to the race run at 
the Carnea and discusses the grotto of Chiron and various questions of Theraean cults. 
F. M. Pontani confronts ®2° anew the problems of the archaic Mechian dedication on the 
© columna Naniana ’ (i. 1075), regarding Exrhevto: as a vocative and [pohov asa personal 
name rather than a participle. 

To the epigraphy of Cos M. Segre makes some notable contributions. In his essay 
on the sale of priesthoods he examines, restores and explains ** two relevant Coan texts 
(SIG 1012, Paton-Hicks, 28), and the publication ** of two fragments of a stele recording 
the dedication of a precinct to Ge& "Apowéc @idaehpos in response to an oracle opens a 
discussion of the cult of that queen in other Greek cities. Of yet greater interest are (a) an 
opisthographic stele ** containing a letter written in 81 B.c. by Sulla ‘Eraopdterres Scrétwop 
to the Coan state, granting to Alexander of Laodicea, envoy from the Iono-Hellespontine 
xoway Tov ep! téav Aidvucoy teyvrndjv, leave to erect at Cos a record of the privileges 
accorded by Sulla to the teyvitm, and (4) a Coan fragment of the fifth-century Athenian 
currency-law (see above, p. 251). G. Levi Della Vida and Segre publish ** a Greco- 
Nabatean dedication to Aphrodite, set up at Cos in a.p.g. L. Robert argues ** in favour 
of Myndus as the provenance of a dedication, found at Cos, tmp tyielos Kal oortnplas 
of Trajan’s father (Clara Rhodos, ii. 212). 

E. Knit] devotes a dissertation *** to certain aspects of the speech of the Ionian 
CycLapeEs as reflected in their inscriptions. C. Karouzos publishes ** an Orientalising 
amphora of the early seventh century, of which fragments have been unearthed at Naxos, 
one inscribed ‘Agpo[S]im. L. Robert discusses * Il. 6-8 of a third-century Siphnian decree 
(IG xii. 5. 481) and offers a restoration confirmed by the Berlin squeeze. M. Segre 
studies ®° the provisions of an Andrian decree (ib. 721) relative to the tenure of a priest- 
hood, suggesting new restorations, and G, Klaffenbach reads %° ‘Apgeiovi in place of 
*Augepovi- in a Tenian decree honouring a Hierapytnian (1b. B40. 13). 
in ee 
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In a chapter on ‘ Inscriptions of Samos and Cxtos’* “*! L. Robert publishes a third- 
century list of the names and ethnics of 15 members of the Ptolemaic garrison of Samos 
and examines the epigraphical evidence for the relations of that island with the Lagid 
monarchs; he also gives (pp. 116 ff.) a fuller discussion of the Chian slave-list (cf. 7HS 
lvii. 198 f.) of the late fifth century 3.c., unites two fragments of an agonistic document 
(pp. 126 ff.), restores and interprets a group of seven texts, one of which is here first 
published (p. 193), relating to Claudia Metrodora, a benefactress of Chios in the first 
century A.p., and the relations of that state with Antiochus IV of Commagene, and 
examines (pp. 149 ff.) the tenure of eponymous offices in Greck states by foreign kings, 
emperors or magistrates. A. Rumpf denies ™ the identity of the ‘Aénva ‘AGénvayv 
peSéouce of two Samian boundaries with *Aénv&é wodids, and L. Robert gives * new read- 
ings and restorations of a Samian agonistic list (AM! xxviii. 957 £.) and re-edits *** a metrical 
epitaph (Kaibel, 295) of Icarus. Numerous sherds of Naucratite A and coarse ware, 
bearing painted or incised dedications, were found ™5 by W. Lamb at the Apollo-temple 
of Phanae in Chios, M. Segre shows ™* that a long-known Chian text (SCA xxxvu. 
194 ff.) refers to the sale of a priesthood and restores its opening lines. In an article of 
marked importance J. Vanseveren publishes 7 (a) a third-century list of donations for 
the fortification of the walls, of which only the heading was previously known, (4) the 
prescript of a similar list, (c) part of a list of wp4fevo1, begun in the fourth century and 
continued later, which with two like texts (‘Aéqva, xx. 219 ff, Nos. 12, 13) throws light on 
Chian commerce, (d) the close of a decree ending 16 6 yhpiopa Tobe Gprxen els puAaKHY Kal 
cwtmplav to} Stpou, a phrase which enables us to restore three other decrees,“ (¢) a 
fragment of a third-century honorary decree, perhaps of Delphi or the Actolians, (f) a 
record of an endowment of 10,000 dr, (resembling /GRom iv. 941, 954, CIG 2214/), the 
interest of which is to plate with silver the barrier and table in the Asclepieum and later 
to provide gold and silver offerings, and (g) a third-century decree relating to a recon- 
ciliation (oWAAvers) brought about by Chios between Lampsacus and Parium. 

Vanseveren also makes a valuable contribution to the epigraphy of AMorcos by 
publishing " (a) a new fragment of a text of Minoa (JG xii. 7. 245 + 237), confirming L. 
Robert's interpretation (REG xlii. 20 ff.) of the document as part of a law regulating the 
investment of a trust-fund, (b) a mortgage-record of the late fourth or early third century 
from Arcesine, and (c) a long decree of the same city honouring a magistrate for his 
generosity in connexion with the cult and festival of Athena Itonta, restored by aid of 
IG xii. 7. 32, 33, and helping in turn to restore |. 7 of the latter text- 

The sanctuary of the Cabiri on Lemnos is identified °*° by means of some filty votive 
and other texts and many inscribed sherds. A list of initiates from Samothrace (JG 
xii. 8. 195), now in Paris, is re-edited *" by L. Robert, and A. Wilhelm examines *™ 
the inscription on a sundial of the same island (ib. 240). P. Guillon publishes *” a 
Thasian boundary-stone Atés Ktngio Matpano of the fifth or early fourth century, com- 
paring two other 6p: of about the same date, while an 18-line lease and a fragmentary 
dedication from Thasos are reported."44 P. Collart re-examines *4* a Thasian decree 
(ib. 264) dealing with enfranchisement, and M. Launey edits °** a document from the 
Heracles-temple, which, though incomplete, is of value for Thasian officials and cults; 
oS ge tla a aA NR a ce 
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it resembles IG xii. 8. 265, here re-interpreted, and records the conditions of the lease of 
Heracles’ Garden, noteworthy for the heavy burdens imposed on the lessee. To L. 
Robert we owe the fourth-century epitaph 547 of a loyal slave. 

In the Frochner Collection is a defixio from Carystus in Evsoza, now first published 5* 
by L. Robert, who also restores *? an item in an Eretrian victor-list (JG xil. 9. 94). H. 
Volkmann discusses 5°° an archaic metrical epitaph (ib. 286) of a Spartan who was reared 
at Athens and died at Eretria, and C. B, Welles re-edits the regulations, found at 
Chalcis (cf. 7HS vii. 200), defining the duties of supply-officers of the Macedonian army 
under Philip V. An inscribed grave-stele has come to light §** near Chalcis. 

[iG xii.] E. Kirsten’s dissertation on the history of Crete in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c. makes full use of the available epigraphical sources, and M. Guarducci, 
discussing the Cretan mepiorxot with special reference to j. A. O. Larsen’s article (CLPh 
xxxi. 11 ff.), maintains ®*4 that their true title is wmoFomor and that the Kpaveorreio: of a 
Gortynian text (SGDI 5019) were a community of this status. Studying the influence 
of the interdict afi possidetis in the inter-state arbitration of the second century B.c., A. 
Passerini emphasises °° the importance of the record (SEG ii, 511) of the arbitration 
between Itanus and Hierapytna and examines it anew. P. Lemerle announces 656 the 
discovery, on the site of the old Aphrodite-temple at Olus, of a copy of the Cnossian 
arbitration between Lato and Olus already known from a Delian text (Jnser. de Délos, 
1513), a new Cnossian award and other interesting documents. At Drerus 5. Marinatos 
has found °°? two copies of an honorary decree for an Aspendian, dating from the late 
third or early second century 8.c., and seeks to calculate the population of Drerus at 
that time from data supplied by the Drerian oath (S/G 527 = Inser. Cret. I. ix. 1). P. 
Demargne and H. van Effenterre edit 558 two short texts, of which one is a proprietor’s 
mark and the other perhaps a boundary, and have excavated an ancient cistern in which 
an inscription ®® has been found contemporary with that oath, recording the construction 
of the AdKKos by aid of “AméAAaw AcApivios, together with 13 archaic fragments **° from 
the E. wall of the Delphinium giving parts of 8 inscriptions—laws, /eges sacraé, jUrIstiC 
records, etc.—which rank among the earliest extant Cretan texts and may be assigned 
to the late 7th century; of one of these, noteworthy both for constitutional interest and 
for dialect, they give a full edition. Elsewhere * van Effenterre discusses the Drerian 
oath, its date and the political situation it reflects, in which democracy is temporarily in 
the ascendant and rallies to its support the youth of the state. G. Klaffenbach corrects 
and explains °® three inscriptions of Lyttus imperfectly edited in Jnser. Cret. I. xvi. 55, 
151, 170-1. From Amnisus 5. Marinatos publishes °* five texts of the Roman period, 
four of which begin él xéopev T&v olw ta: Geli. M. Guarducci, who hopes to issue soon 
the second volume of the Inscriptiones Creticae, makes two contributions to Gortynian 
studies, re-editing °° a puzzling fourth-century fragment of a sacred calendar prescribing 
the appropriate offerings made by, or gifts distributed among, the citizens and claiming 
the Geppékore as a Gortynian festival, and elsewhere criticising 5*5 Kirsten’s aforemen- 
tioned work, especially as regards the building on which the ‘ Great Inscription * was 
ena ce a a ee 
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first engraved and its date, which Guarducci places in 480-60 B.c. while Kirsten relegates 
it to the late fifth or even the early fourth century B.c. Fabricius’ copy of this inscription 
is now deposited in Berlin.5%* J, Zingerle restores and discusses 9*? both the extant texts 
from the Asclepieum at Lebena recording the cure of P, Granius Rufus (Jnscr. Cret, I. xvii. 
17, 18), concluding that ‘in the sanctuary of Lebena a treatment was followed which 
was, in view of the contemporary position of medical science, wholly rational *; he also 
emends ®°8 the text of another record from the same site (16. 20). A. Rhodian amphora- 
handle has been found ®** at Phaestus, and M. Guarducci proves,*’® by reference to 
Polybius and an unpublished alliance between the Oreioi and Magas King of Cyrene, 
found at Lisus in 5.W. Crete, the existence in the third century 8.c. of a short-lived 
confederation of "Opec: or “Opto in that part of the island. 


VII. Western Evrore. 


[iG xiv.] From Stetry there is little to report. A caduceus-button inscribed ‘ASeovgivav 
Sapdafiov), now at Paris, is re-edited 5" by L. Robert. C. Pficard] maintains *™ 
that the ‘ Apollonion-inscription’ (JG xiv. 1) relates not to the temple, probably that of 
Artemis, but to ex-votoes dedicated there, and Robert interprets 4“ two Jewish epitaphs 
(Cl Jud 651-2) of Syracuse. P. E. Arias edits 574 four epitaphs, one of them that of a 
doctor, and g stamped amphora-handles from Comiso, N.E. of Camarina. M. Feyel, 
abandoning his previous interpretation and attacking that of Robert (cf. 7HS lvii. 202), 
reads 573 -74(5) tpioxovrayépos, ‘ magistrates in office for thirty days’, in a decree of 
Phintias (JG xiv. 256). P. Mingazzini publishes 57" two archaic epitaphs, one inscribed 
boustrophedon, of 500-450 n.c. from Monte Saraceno near Ravanusa, E. of Acragas, and 
Robert re-edits #77 an honorary decree of Acragas (ib. 954), found between Tibur and 
Praeneste and now in the Froehner Collection. Five epitaphs, one of them metrical, 
have been unearthed 57 at Catana by G. Libertini, who also examines °" the name 
‘PoBoyotvn found in a Catanian epigram (15. 499). 

W. C. Kamps studies, in a paper of which only a summary *° has yet appeared, 
the inscriptions of Macna Graecta relative to the donatio mortis causa, stressing the 
analogy of the Greek usage with the mancipatio familiae, and N. Putorti examines *** the 
matris tutela suggested by the donatio of Crimisa. A puzzling archaic text from Locri ts 
published &? by L. Robert, a Greek inscription from Velia containing the names of 
Persephone and Hades by F. Ribezzo,®** and some sherds with dedications to Hera from 
the Lucanian Heraeum of Posidonia at Capaccio by P. Zancani Montuoro and U, Zanotti- 
Bianco ®4; three masons’ marks are reported from Policoro “* and a t.-c. mould stamped 
HPA from Taras.*8* M. Della Corte publishes **7 14 Greek texts—abecedaria, amphora- 
handles, etc.—among recent epigraphical finds at Pompeii, and du Mesnil du Buisson 
comments * on the Felix ‘lovSaixo0 of a Pompeian vase. A portrait of AelAwv 
AoxzGaipdvies is painted 5” on the wall of the * Philosophers’ Room’ in the thermac at 
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Ostia. ‘Two epitaphs from the Cemetery of Pretextatus at Rome are edited ®°° by E. 
Josi and a bronze sigillum in the Museo Nazionale, bearing a bust of Septimius Severus 
and the words lepas Evotinijs cuvdSou, by R. Paribeni.™' J. B. Frey’s essay ™ on the 
Jewish catacombs at Rome deals especially with the structure, inscriptions and brick- 
stamps of the catacombs of the Vigna Rondanini and of Monteverde; the Jewish cata- 
combs, he concludes, began at latest in the first century 4.D- and are thus at least a century 
older than the Christian. D. Mallardo’s article % on the charge of onolatry brought 
against the Christians deals anew with the graffito of Alexamenus from the paedagogium 
on the Palatine (cf. FHS lwvii. 203). L. Gallet re-examines ** from the epigraphical, 
historical and juristic points of view the bilingual senatus consultum of 78 w.c. (JG xiv. 951) 
granting to three Greeks the status of amicus populi Romani for services rendered in the 
Italic War and discusses the origins of the in integrum restitutio, C. Blimel deals with 
the herm of Themistocles & veupéyos (i#. 1164), now in the Berlin Museum, and P. 
Boyancé ** with the poem of the Neoplatonist physician Asclepiades (15. 1424), and L. 
Robert re-edits 7 among the Froehner inscriptions the signature of a Rhodian sculptor and 
two epitaphs, one metrical (ib, 1229, 1741, 1994) and proves $98 the Roman provenance 
of the Jewish inscriptions in Pusey House, Oxford. A statue-base signed by Leochares 
of Athens 8 has been placed in the Park of Trajan’s Thermae at Rome. A number of 
vase-fragments from the Heracum of Caere, bearing Hera’s name, are published * by 
R. Mengarelli, and a mutilated Greek text from Montecanino, near Capena, by M. 
Pallotino.*" 

A fragmentary poem found at Augusta Treverorum (Trier) in 1865 (JG xiv. 2557) 
and impressions on mortar of two further portions of the same stone discovered In 1917 
afford R. Herzog the materials from which, with extreme skill, patience and learning 
he reconstructs ®? the last 17 lines of a Greek hexameter composition, assigned by him 
to the Emperor Julian the Apostate, who, probably in a.p. 361, dedicated to Hermes a 
costly girdle to mark the completion of his pacification of Gaul and the line of the Rhine. 
This interpretation is accepted ® by J. Bidez, who adds further linguistic and historical 
notes, and is summarised by A. R[ostagni] ®°* and by A. Korte.°°° Herzog also edits *°° 
with equal mastery a Greek dedicatory hymn of 12 lines, almost contemporary with the 
other, addressed by Eustorgius to St. Agnes. W. Reusch draws up a list ° of the Greek 
inscriptions of the Imperial period, four on stone, nine on glass and two on golden rings, 
found at Colonia (Kéln) and discusses the Greek element in the life and population of 
that town. 





VIII. Asta Minor, 


The period under review has witnessed memorable progress in the study of Anatolian 
inscriptions, but considerations of space preclude a complete or adequate survey of the 
work achieved. In particular, I cannot attempt to summarise L. Robert's impressive 
Etudes anatoliennes,4% in whose 620 pages many new inscriptions are published and very 
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many already known are revised, restored or explained: among the provenances are 
Teos, Pergamum, Acgac, Temnus, Thyatira, Smyrna, Colophon, Sardis, Ilium, Cyzicus, 
Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Phrygia, Aphrodisias, Tabae, Sebastopolis (Caria), Cibyratis, 
Cyaneae (Lycia), Tralles, Alabanda, Iasus, Bargylia, Halicarnassus, Ceramus, Idyma, 
Callipolis, Hyllarima, Stratonicea, Lagina and Mylasa, but this list gives no idea of the 
wide field, alike of space and of subject, on which the astonishing learning, acumen and 
industry of the author throws new light. No student of Asia Minor can afford to overlook 
this rich and varied epigraphical, numismatic, geographical and philological storehouse, 
the use of which is facilitated by a list (pp. 575 ff.) of the inscriptions corrected or studied 
and by word- and subject-indexes (pp. 582 ff.), as well as by Robert's concise summaries a0n 
geographically arranged. Among texts now in the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris he 
republishes © two Mysian dedications to Geds 6Afies, epitaphs from Amisus and Xanthus, 
an important trio of public documents of Theangela (with especially full and valuable 
commentaries) and a famous asylum-boundary of Tralles, together with two new dedica- 
tions ™! from Clazomenae and Smyrna. Among the records discussed “* in M. Segre’s 
essay on the sale of priesthoods are inscriptions of Priene, Miletus, Chalcedon, Casossus 
(Caria), Halicarnassus, Mylasa, Hyllarima and Erythrae, and J. Zingerle examines and 
seeks to solve ®@? problems raised by geographical names in inscriptions of various sites 
in Lydia, Phrygia, Bithynia and Lycia, on principles and with results which L, Robert 
deprecates.“4 I do not know R. Hartmann’s Aleine Beitrége zur Epigrapiuk Anatoliens, 
nor F. Sokolowski’s article,®!5 in Polish, on feges sacrae from Greek cities of Asia Minor. 

A. Laumonier's account of the archacology of Caria deals ®* with inscriptions of 
the village of Gerga and contains epigraphical notes relative to Labraunda and to 
Panamara. L. Robert traces @? to Myndus certain inscriptions found at Cos, and G. 
Patriarca supplements and corrects * W. Ruge’s article on Myndus in Pauly-Wissowa 
(xvi. 1075 ff.). In addition to the notes mentioned above, Laumonier devotes attention 
to the inscriptions of Panamara in his elaborate study ®® of the chronology and family 
connexions of the 172 known priests of that sanctuary, while Robert gives an account *° 
of a dedication from the same site, now at Brussels, and identifies @ Julius Antoninus, 
named on a coin of Nysa, with a man richly attested epigraphically (SEG iv. 402-8, etc.). 
S. Ferri claims @? a building recently unearthed ** by G. Jacopi at Aphrodisias as the 
Atoyeviavov yunvdonov of a building-record of Trajan’s reign (C/G 2782), and E. Bikerman 
uses ®4 a decree of Alabanda to throw light on the political situation in Asia Minor after 
the Treaty of Apamea, 

G. Klaffenbach publishes * an opisthographic stele from Miletus, dating from 250- 
200 B.c., bearing a treaty of dovAlc between Miletus and Aectolia, restorable by the aid of 
similar documents, and a fragment relative to disputes between Milesians and Actolians, 
while A. Rehm discusses © the pre-history of the Diocletianic persecution of the Christians 
in the light of a group of documents from Didyma, due to the proconsul of Asia Festus— 
a triad of cpigrams (SEG iv. 467) and two new basis-inscriptions of statues of Zeus and 
Leto, dedicated by Diocletian and Maximian to Apollo Didymeus between a.p, 286 and 
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293. J. Keil’s nineteenth provisional report on Erxesus contains ** a preliminary 
publication of an epitaph of 500-450 B.c., a fragment of the earliest extant Ephesian 
enfranchisement-decree, part of an official record of a demarcation of property, a decree 
of about a.p. 50 relative to a restoration of the Artemision, two honorary inscriptions for 
successful athletes and six other Greck documents; he also publishes,“* in the course of 
a discussion of M. Aurelius and the succession, a text honouring M. Peducaeus Plautius 
Quintillus, the Emperor’s son-in-law. In the final account of the Cemetery of the Seven 
Sleepers we find ®* some lamp-inscriptions, 37 epitaphs, mostly late, and 20 Greek 
graffiti of visitors. T. Statilius Crito, author and Trajan’s doctor, honoured by an 
Ephesian medical guild (SEG iv. 521) is recognised ®° in a mutilated text of Heraclea 
Salbace @! by W. H. Buckler, who, with Keil, traces his career and his relations with 
Ephesus. L. Robert shows ®? the value of epigraphical evidence for the dating of 
Erythraean coins. C. J. Cadoux has compiled ™ a history of Smyrna down to a.D. 324, 
in which the fullest use is made of the inscriptional sources, and A. Passerini discusses ©* 
in detail the copy found at Smyrna of the ‘ senatus consultum of Adramyttium * relative 
to a dispute between publicans and Pergamenes, adding several new fragments, while 
M. Segre further elucidates 5 the documents in question and attempts to restore the 
opening passage of a letter of Julius Caesar. 

The epitaph, found at Thyatira, of a Roman citizen of the second century a.D. 
engaged in the supply-service of four legions leads its editor, J. Guey, to examine “* the 
problem of the annona militaris, and L. Robert comments,®? in the light of the coins of 
Ilium, on an inscription recently discovered there (4 7A xxxix. 590). Volumes IX and 
X of the Altertiimer von Pergamon were issued in 1937. In the first of these ®* E. Boehringer 
and F. Krauss deal with * the precinct for the ruler-cult * and include a number of quarry- 
marks, stamps on bricks and amphora-handles (pp. 78 ff., 192 ff.) and a few inscriptions 
and graffiti (pp. 125 ff.) with a list of other references in the work to Pergamene inscriptions 
(pp. 162 f.); in the second, devoted to the Hellenistic arsenals, A. von Szalay and E. 
Bochringer edit a dedication of a guild of Axprebtren (p. 29) and a large number of stamps 
on vases, amphora-handles and bricks (pp. 29 ff.; cf. 61). E. V. Hansen examines * 
the victory-monument of Attalus I, erected in 226-3 8.c., seeking to determine the sequence 
and arrangement of the pertinent inscriptions (OGI 273-9). The genitive form 7odss, 
found in a fourth-century decree of Zelea (DGE 793), is discussed *#° by E. Schwyzer. 
G. Jacopi’s report * on a journey of the Italian Archaeological Mission contains pre- 





liminary publications of 22 inscriptions of E. Asia Minor—Castamon, Pompeiopolis and 
Abonuteichos (Ineboli) in Paphlagonia (pp. 4 ff.), Tavium in Galatia (pp. 14 ff.) and 
Comana in Cappadocia (pp. 17 ff.)—among them a votive to Zels Bpovrafos (p. 4) and 
honorary inscriptions for the Empress Salonina, Gn. Claudius Severus, son-in-law of Marcus 
Aurelius, Trajanus Decius and Herennia Etruscilla (pp. 6 f£., 11 £, 17 £); another work _ 
of Jacopi, also containing epigraphical materials, I know only indirectly. <A. Wilhelm 
re-examines and restores ®? an inscription of a sun-dial from Amastris (07h xxviii, Beibl. 
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74), J. Zingerle offers ** restorations of two thankofferings (Stud. Pont. ui. Nos. 24 f.) 
from the sanctuary of Asclepius and the Nymphs at Phazimon, and H. Grégoire deals *** 
with an honorary inscription of Sebastopolis (Sulu Serai) for Caesennia Maxima 4 Kal 
*Aveovis, the original of the ‘ Amazon Maximo’ of the Byzantine epopec. 

J. G. C. Anderson proves ®* by inscriptions copied by O. Schénewolf at Igde-agatch, 
notably the building-inscription of a temple and statues by an Imperial ofxoveyos, 
the existence of an Imperial estate near the Tembris valley in N.W. Gatatia, and W. H. 
Buckler gives 7 fuller texts, based on copies by Ramsay and Sterrett, of four letters of 
Trajan (JGRom iii. 228) to Claudianus, perhaps priest of Pessinus. The recent bimillenary 
celebration of Augustus’ birth has stimulated interest in his Res gestae, represented by the 
Monumenta of Ancyra (bilingual), Apollonia (Greek) and Antioch (Latin). R. Barwick 
interprets “4 a famous phrase in ch, 34 (Latin), F. Hellwig argues * that the Roman 
original was engraved in eight columns (apart from preseript and appendix) and A. Solari 
examines © the achievement of Augustus in the light of this record. J. D. Newby’s 
* Numismatic Commentary on the * Res gestae’ of Augustus **' and H. Malcovati's * Sul capitolo 
X del * Monumentum Ancyranum’ ** I do not know, nor yet the editions or translations by 
C. Barini,*** A, Oxilia and A. F. Giachetti,“*4 E, C, d’Oliveira ° and the relevant works 
of G. Coppola ®* and G. Chimienti.°87 The work on the Augustus-Temple at Ancyra 
by M. Schede and D. Krencker ®§ contains an account (pp. 51 ff.) of the inscriptions of 
the temple by Schede and on the Byzantine texts by H. Grégoire and G. de Jerphanion, 
while that of Schede and H. S. Schultz on Ankara und Augustus ® includes a text and version 
of the Res gestae and a discussion of the lesser inscriptions (pp. 29, 42 ff.). Of outstanding 
importance is the article **° in which H. and F. Milter edit 23 new Greek inscriptions 
from Ancyra and correct or annotate 18 already known; of the former group I call special 
attention to a series of tribe-inscriptions honouring distinguished citizens (Nos. 2, 5, 9, 
12, 23), two interesting votives (Nos. 37, 40) and three epitaphs (Nos. 22, 38, 52), one 
engraved by a cwtyopes tod toyelow and another offering two alternative epigrams. 
They add (pp. 48 ff.) eight new epitaphs and descriptions of seven published monuments 
of Gotiaeum (Kutahya) now preserved at Ankara. To C. W. M. Cox and A. Cameron 
we owe a rich and admirably edited collection ®* of 324 ancient monuments seen by the 
editors in Dorylaeum, Nacolea and the vicinity; of the 251 Greek texts, 95 were pre- 
viously known and 216 are here first published, An appendix contains 43 further inscrip- 
tions copied by Ramsay, A. Korte and others, and another presents a table of eighty pub- 
lished Zeus-Bronton inscriptions other than those included in the present volume and 
the texts of nine unpublished dedications to that god, and the work ends with a full 
epigraphical bibliography, concordance and index. The record of a deed of gift and a 
decree regulating a charitable endowment of a.p. 237 at Orcistus is published ** by 
W. H. Buckler and annotated *** by W. M. Ramsay, and W. K. GC. Guthrie re-edits *** 
a text (Wolfe Exp. 624) from the N. end of Lake Caralis which throws light on inheritance 
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by adoption in Phrygia. Buckler also discovers **5 epigraphical evidence for the cult of 
Aphrodite Ovpavic at Hieropolis, L. Robert assigns *** to Kapakli Kuyu an inscription 
wrongly attributed to the same city (Altertiimer von Hierapolis, 324), and F. W. Deichmann 
publishes ®*7 an epitaph from Philomelium (Ak Shehir). E. Groag shows *® that a 
Senatorial cursus from Laodicea Combusta (JGRom iii. 249) must relate to Ti. Julius Frugi, 
and E. C. Hudson devotes an article * to Pisidian Antioch and the voi texpopeot, 

The latest instalment *7™ of H. Kasten’s survey of Greek epigraphical studies since 
1895 concludes his section on Lycta and deals also with Cilicia (pp. 117 ff.) and Cyprus 
(pp. 135 ff.). E. Kalinka examines *"' the economic life of Lycia in the third century 
B.c, in connexion with a problem presented by a decree of Telmessus (TAM ii. 1) dated 
240 B.c., and M. Segre’s renewed discussion *” of the identity of the * Ptolemy son of 
Lysimachus’ of a Telmessian text (OGJ 55) includes the publication of two further docu- 
ments of the same provenance relating to that enigmatic personage—an honorary decree 
of 265-56 n.c. in the Rhodes Museum and a letter of Eumenes IT of Pergamum dated 181-0 
z.c., of which half, now in the Smyrna Museum, had been previously noted by L. Robert 
(Etudes anat. 375). To P. Meriggi’s interpretation of the Xanthus stele I refer above (p. 
246). R. Philippson supports,*™ against Bignone, his view that Diogenes of Oenoanda 
viewed Aristotle and his school in the light of Favorinus, and H. Janne proposes ""* 
new restoration in the petition of Arycanda (CJL iii, 12132) to Maximin for the suppression 
of the Christians. A thankoffering by a cured patient to Asclepius and to a doctor, assigned 
by its first editor (FHS xv. 121) to Limyra but really belonging to Cibyra in Caria, is 
independently discussed by L. Robert °° and J. Zingerle.“7° TR. 5. Broughton edits **? 
an inscription recently unearthed at Tarsus, in which a porters’ guild, 16 ouvépyiov Tév ev 
Ti oertixy @popdpav, honours Caracalla in A.D. 205. 

From Cyprus we note inscriptions in the syllabic script found by P, Dikaios ** on 
a carnelian ring-stone and a t.-c. figure and by L. Philippou *” dedicating to Apollo 
Hylatas a cave at New Paphos, and Cypro-Minoan texts excavated by J. F. Daniel 9° 
at Curium. H. Kasten surveys ®! the work done on Greek inscriptions of the island 
since 1895. K. Spyridakis’ history of Idalium ™ in the fifth century s.c. draws largely 
on the famous bilingual record found there (Solmsen-Fraenkel, 6), J. du P. Taylor pub- 
lishes ° a group of early Byzantine invocations from the Phyleri Cave, and G. M. A. 
Richter adds ®4 a fragment of an inscribed storage-jar to a piece already in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. Among the inscriptions of the Froehner Collection edited 
by Robert are * two Cyprian epitaphs and a défixio from Curium together with two 
documents previously known, a dedication from Citium to Artemis Paralia and an epitaph 
(SGDI 76) from Marium. But the chief contributor to the epigraphy of the island is 
T. B. Mitford, who has made a number of striking discoveries which he publishes with 
the utmost promptitude and care. One article * contains a tomb-inscription in syllabic 
script from Marium-Arsinoe and ten Ptolemaic texts, including records set up at Salamis 
by the troops stationed in Cyprus in honour of Ptolemy Soter (No. 3) and of Myrsine wile 
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of Pelops otparyyod tis wigov (No. 6), accompanied by revisions (Nos. 6, 10) of the 
similar inscriptions OG/ 84 and JHS xii. 195, Nos. 52-4, a new fragment of OGI 149 
from Palaepaphos (No. 7), a dedication of a AawraSdapyns of Chytri to Ptolemy Philometor 
and Cleopatra, Hermes and Heracles with a re-edition of C/G 2627 (No. 8), and two 
inscriptions (Nos. 9, 11) erected by detachments of troops at Nea Paphos honouring an 
Epirote lady and Crocus, [svyyevij tot] PactAtus (Euergetes II) kal vodapyov [ral 
tmotétny Kal orparny]av airroxpdrope Kal dipytepéce [tis viigou], A second “7 deals with 
some pre-Roman inscriptions of Palaepaphos (Kouklia), publishing four new texts on 
statue-bases, two of which bear dedications to Aphrodite, and restoring, correcting or 
annotating twelve known texts, including nine published in 7HS ix. 225 ff. A third ™ 
comprises 18 new inscriptions—epitaphs, votives, honorary inscriptions, etc.—from 
various sites, most of them collected in the Nicosia Museum, with a new reading and 
restoration of SEG vi. 815 (p. 18, note 1): the most interesting items are from Cittum 
(Larnaca), viz. (a) a dedication to Zeus Soter and Athena Nikephoros for Prolemy Soter 
and his children, made in 106-88 B.c. by of év Krrlan [ta]oodpever tp&to: efkor kal 
&pyiccpatol[ pt)]Aaxes (No. 16), (6) an honorary inscription for Irene, daughter of the general 
and high-priest Ptolemacus, set up by her son (No. 12) and later erased when the bottom 
of the stone was used for (¢) an ammnesty-act of 145-4 B.c. with a covering royal letter 
addressed to the land and naval forces in Cyprus (No. 14), which forms the subject of a 
separate study ®* by Mitford. 


LX. SyRiA AND PALESTINE. 


J. H. Iliffe supplements ™ his previous discussion of Hellenistic and sigillata wares 
in the Near East. F. Cumont reports ®! the discovery at Susa of portions of a second- 
century manumission, a Rhodian amphora-handle and a fragment, perhaps relating to 
the Syrian ruler-cult, bearing the title Gpyupess, and E. Schénbauer supports ** Robert's 
contention that the Susan emancipation SEG vii. 15 is Greek and not Oriental in 
character. 

L. Robert re-edits * the dedication to Atargatis of an alms-box from Syria now in 
Paris (76. 801), and the sumptuous work of D. Krencker and W. Zschietzschmann on 
Roman temples in Syria, though primarily architectural, publishes ** many texts, chiefly 
votive, inscribed on temple ruins, notably at Baetocaece. G. Jacopi has found ®* frag- 
ments of the inscription of Antiochus I of Commagene at Samosata and portions of a 
kindred text at Palas on the Euphrates, F. Kriiger examines ®* the Oriental and Hellenic 
elements in the inscriptions of Antiochus I, and R. Mouterde and A. Beaulieu report 7 
on a journey in Chalcidice and Antiochene taken in preparation of volume II of the 
Inscriptions greeques et latines de la Syre. The famous dossier from Rhosus (cf. JHS lv. 216 £, 
Ivii. 212) is discussed by M. A. Levi © in its historical and chronological aspects, and by 
F, de Visscher, who re-edits Il. 53-72 of the edict of 41 B.C. and argues that new ciuzens 
of Rome remained normally subject to their own national laws. W. A. Campbell 
reports 7°° on the first campaign at Seleucia Pieria and on the mosaics 7 found at ANTIOCH 
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and Daphne, of which the ‘ Hermes-mosaic’ is fully described 7 by E. C. Schenck. 
Volume II of the definitive account 7 of the excavations of 1933-6, edited by R. Stillwell, 
contains a catalogue of the mosaics (pp. 180 ff.) and a publication by J. Lassus of the 
inscriptions of the church of Kaoussié (pp. 13 ff, 33, 39 ff.), by D. N. Wilber of the frag- 
mentary texts from the Theatre at Daphne (pp. 93 f.) and by G. Downey of 95 Greek 
and 6 Latin inscriptions (pp. 148 ff.) together with a note on the mosaic of [7 and Kaprof 
(pp. 205 ff.). Two of the inscriptions are discussed by H. Grégoire ™ and several are 
annotated 798 by L, Robert, who also assigns 7" to Laodicea an interesting text, now in 
Toulon, relating to buildings financed by a woman out of the summa honoraria due from 
her husband on admission to the BovAy. L. De Bruyne reports *™ the discovery of three 
inscribed reliquaries at Apamea. Volume II of J. Lassus’ archaeological inventory (ct. 
FHS \vii. 212) contains 7? notes by E. Littmann, H. Seyrig, L, Robert and R. Mouterde 
on inscriptions in volume I, and Mouterde gives 7 an tySus-text from a leaden sarcophagus 
from the district of Emesa (Homs) and corrects the reading of another. 

Good progress has been made with the study of the inscriptions of PALMYRA, 72° 
thanks chiefly to the labours of J. Cantincau and H. Seyrig. The most recent instalment 
of the former's Inventaire des Inscriptions de Palmyre (cf. FHS lvii. 213) contains 164 texts, 
mostly epitaphs, of which 25 are wholly or partly in Greek, including 20 inedifa; he also 
publishes a votive altar ™ with a bilingual dedication of a.p. 115, three bilingual honorary 
inscriptions 7!* of the first and second centuries a.p. (one of which records the thanks of 
a caravan arrived from Spasinou Charax for aid received from its leader’s father), the 
words Tlogs8aiv 6 below a Palmyrene dedication and a bilingual epitaph," and 
republishes #4 the Greek text of a cessio sepulchri of ap. 241, besides contributing notes 
on various earlier publications of Palmyrene texts. Seyrig discusses 74° the identity of 
the [P]aciels Baoikéaw Een[riwios ‘HpwSiJovés of a third-century dedication, examines “*° 
a fragment (SEG vii. 156) relating to Palmyra’s oversea trade and publishes ™’ fragments 
of two interesting texts, one of a.p. 138 mentioning Bruttius Praesens, governor of Syria, 
and the other for a generous benefactor, in which a god Borroanonos makes his debut. 
H, Ingholt publishes 7!* six new texts, of which three are dedications, one honours a lady 
who in A.p. 182 gave 2500 denarii for building a bath of the gods Aglibol and Malachibel, 
and one is a list of six month-names on a sundial, and D, Schlumberger re-interprets ™ 
the fiscal law of Palmyra (OGI 629) of a.p. 137, examines the relations of Palmyra to the 
Roman Empire and suggests some textual restorations. | 

S. Ronzevalle’s study of Zeus Heliopolitanus contains 7° several new inscriptions 
relative to his cult from Chahba (Hauran) and Harbata, N. of Baalbek, and H. Seyrig 
publishes 7! ten Latin and two Greek inscriptions from the Theodosian basilica of 
Heliopolis, a puzzling graflito of a.v. 60 apparently recording the action of K&roye: ol 
Aphrodite who iv omeipg f[@n]xov tots teyov[as], and a dedication on an altar from 
Bted‘el, near Baalbek. L. Robert edits 7* six epitaphs and two dedications of Sidon, 
now in the Froehner Collection, and shows ™* the Sidonian origin of some of the texts 
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in the Toulon Museum. The contribution of Dura-Evropvus ™* is smaller than usual. 
M. Rostovizeff **5 and F. E. Brown *** report on the 1936-7 campaign, which has brought 
to light three inscriptions from the temple of Atargatis—a list of an épxératpos and 14 
ouvitcipo: who in A.D. 36 erected a building for the goddess, an Aramaic-Greek bilingual 
recording a gift to Helios, also published *? by R. du Mesnil du Buisson (who assigns it 
to a date soon after a.p. 31, whereas R. D[ussaud] attributes ™ it to a.p, 200-250), and a 
text accompanying the erection of gaAAol in a.p. 34. M. Rostovtzeff maintains “" on 
epigraphical grounds his view that Trajan restored Dura to the Parthians in 116 or early 
in 117, in opposition to E. Groag 7° and A. Degrassi,“*! who hold that the evacuation of 
Dura was the act of Hadrian. The definitive work on Gerasa, edited by C. H, Kraeling, 
contains an admirable chapter ** by C. B. Welles dealing with the 362 inscriptions of 
that site, of which one (No. 1) is Greek and Nabatean, two (Nos. 199, 200) are Greek and 
Latin and 299 Greek only; the Greek-Nabatean bilingual and 97 of the Greek texts are 
here first published. C. C. McCown deals ™ with three inscriptions of minor importance 
from Marwa, Beit Ras and ‘Amman in Transjordania, R. de Vaux with a group of 
Byzantine mosaics 74 from Ma‘in and an acclamation from Bedran 738 to Julian the 
Apostate added to a Latin milestone of Commodus from the Philadelphia-Gerasa road, 
and J. Zingerle discusses * a thanksgiving to the Geol oestijpes from Canatha (LeBas- 
Wadd. 2343). 

In J. J. E. Hondius’ Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum, VIII, Pavestrse claims 357 
items,7? among which Nos. 13 (the Nazareth rescript), 170 (dedication of Theodotus) 
and 269 (epitaph of Charmadas) are of outstanding interest. P. Thomsen’s monumental 
Palestinian Bibliography for 1925-34 contains sections ™ on the alphabet and origins 
of writing, the Sinaitic and cognate scripts, and Greek and Latin inscriptions. B. 
Bagatti illustrates ™* a commemorative inscription from ‘Ain et-Tabgha (SEG vi. 5)s 
two fragments have been unearthed 7# at Acre, M. Schwabe studies ™! the names found 
in Greek inscriptions from the cemetery of Beth She‘arim (Sheikh Abreiq), and N. 
Makhouly publishes 7“ three inscribed amulets and a bronze ring from a tomb at el-Jish. 
The famous Nazareth inscription (ib. 13) is re-edited 7“ by L. Robert among the texts 
of the Frochner Collection, and is discussed by P. Boylan,’** who views favourably 
Lésch’s attribution to Caligula, by O. Eger 74° and most fully by H. Markowski,7** who 
sees in the document an edict of Augustus issued in go 8.c. and cancelled in 28 and examines 
in detail its linguistic and juristic character, and criticises W. Seston’s rejection 7 of his 
view. Inscriptions from a tomb-cave at Sepphoris (Saffarya) still await publication.™ 
J. Starr re-edits ™ a series of Byzantine building and sepulchral texts from Scvthopolis 
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(i. 94, 37-40), while M. Avi-Yonah publishes ™ a metrical epitaph and H. C. Youtie 
and C, Bonner ™" two leaden fabellae defixionum from the same place. Two graffiti on 
ossuaries in the Kedron Valley are edited 7™* by E. L. Sukenik and late epitaphs from St. 
Stephen's Gate and St. Mary’s Abbey, Jerusatem, by R. W. Hamilton *™ and C, N. 
Johns 754 respectively. In the re-issue 78 of C. L. Woolley and T. E. Lawrence's Wilderness 
of <in M, N. Tod's chapter on the Greek inscriptions of that region is reprinted as first 
published in 1915. G. E. Kirk’s discussion 75* of the era-problems presented by the 
inscriptions of the Southern Desert includes three new texts of Sbaita and shows that the 
Gazan era was sometimes used there, while elsewhere he edits 7" three more inscriptions 
of the same region, one of them a jeu d’esprit consisting of a phrase containing no vowel 
except a. 


*. AFRICA. 


Of the Greek inscriptions of Egypt and Nubia I give some account in the journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology, and I therefore omit them from the present survey. 

Vol. IX of the Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum is devoted mainly to the 
provinces of Cyrene, Africa and Mauretania, and though it did not appear until 1939, 
it may be useful if I refer to it here. The decree of Cyrene relative to the enfranchise- 
ment of the Theraeans and the ‘ Founders’ Oath * (SEG ix. 4) are examined by P. Roussel 
in a paper of which only a précis * has yet appeared, stressing their significance for the 
character of early Greek colonisation. Another decree with an appended letter and 
rescript of ‘King Ptolemy and Queen Cleopatra’ (1b. 5) is discussed,™ chiefly from the 
juristic standpoint, by V. Arangio-Ruiz, who dates it in 109-8 8.c. P. Lambrechts deals™ 
with the historical value of the record (16. g) of the refounding of Cyrene by the Emperor 
Claudius I] after the Marmaric War, and A. Stein identifies™ the Probus, prefect of 
Egypt, there mentioned with the Tenagino Probus of a Latin inscription of Timgad. The 
Cyrenean lex sacra (ib. 72), usually called the Decretals, is treated in detail’ by G, I. 
Luzzatto and annotated ™ by 5. Ferri, and H. J. Stukey proposes ™ a new explanation of 
the Ixéoie: as avengers or evil divinities rather than suppliants. G, D[e] S[anctis] gives a 
revised transcription and interpretation™® of a metrical epitaph (1b. 962) from Ptolemais 
(Tolméta) in the Cyrenaica. 

Of especial importance is G. Oliverio’s publication of a fourth excellently illustrated 
fascicule * of the great collection of Cyrenaic inscriptions. It contains 410 texts, the great 
majority in their edifio princeps. From Cyrene come a fourth-century dedication by five 
generals of a ‘ tithe * after a war with the Macae and Nasamones (ib, 77), the decree and 
rescripts above mentioned (ib. 5), records of the repair of temples of Isis and Apollo 
Nuvearyitas under Marcus Aurelius (i. 174-5), five vase-dedications to Apollo (f4, 313-17), 
and revised editions of a bilingual epitaph (1b. 247), the important decree honouring 
Barcacus (ib, 4) and the inventory of sacred cups (1b. 73). Ptolemais (Tolméta) supplies 
two Latin and 54 Greek inscriptions (16, 961 ff.), of which twenty were previously known, 
including a milestone (i). 413) and two metrical epitaphs (i. 362-3), and Oliverio also 
edits anew the valuable constitution, found at Prolemais and now in the Louvre (td. 356), 
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issued in A.D. 501 by the Emperor Anastasius I for the political and military reorganisation 
of Cyrenaica. Part of a second copy of this document (15. 414) has come to light at 
Teuchira-Arsinoe (Tocra) and is published by Oliverio with three Latin and 335 Greek 
inscriptions from the same site (15. 417 ff.), mostly epitaphs or names of no special interest; 
61 of them were already included, though often in inferior copies, in the C/G. Chef el 
Chamis, between Ptolemais and Teuchira, has produced two grave-inscriptions (tb. 
725-0). 

Of North Africa west of Cyrenaica little need be said. In his account of the Greek 
inscriptions in the Bardo Muscum, Tunis, A. Dain edits,™ in addition to the Attic stelac 
mentioned above (p. 254) and the signature of Bocthus of Chalcedon on a bronze herm 
recovered from the sea at Mahdia, 19 texts from Gigthis, Hadrumetum, Carthage, Thugga, 
Thuburnica and other sites, all of them save one previously known and none of outstanding 
value (14. 810 ff.). A. Merlin contributes™ a puzzling fragment from Carthage (fb. 825) 
and F. J. Délger calls attention™ to the occurrence of the IX@YCformula on a tomb 
at Tipasa (25. B80). 


| Marcus N. Top. 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
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NOTES 


The Epigram of Boupalos and Athenis,— 
postea fecere, sicut in Delo, quibus subiecerunt 
carmen, non vitibus tantum censeri Chion, sed 
et operibus Archermi filiorum. So Pliny of 
Bupalus and Athenis (HN 36,12). It may be 
worth trying to reconstruct the Greek epigram 
read by Pliny or rather his authority. 


ed pdvov seu suv —uv GAAe wal ipyors 
"Apyippou talbav —uue —u Xlos. 


We could do with an epithet for Xies in the 
pentameter, an unessential word that would be 


Now we need a verb. I cannot think of a 
word that is an exact equivalent of the censeri, 
and at the same time has the right scansion and 
construction. Censeri in the sense of ‘to be 
famed for,’ ‘ noted for,’ is a favourite verb in 
Silver Latin, as may be seen from the Thesaurus, 
and I take it here to be a matter-of-fact trans- 
lation of some poetic expression, such as xAlos 
Gpvutat, suggested to me by Mr. A. S. F. Gow, 

Se we have :— 

oux clvmo povew silos Gpwwrm dAAd eal Ipyots 

*"Apyéppoy tmalSav wommlderoa Xles. 
This will not have been the whole poem: it 





Fic. 1.—Detan of a Cup m tHe Nicnotsox Museum, Usrversrry of Sypnev. 


omitted by Pliny in his prose version, The 

regular epithet for Chios is warraddecoa :— 

| wathimepts Xloto weolpsta warmoAolsans (Od. 3, 170.) 

TupASs Guijp" obal Gb Alan Ew tomokderont (H. Hymn. 
Ap. 172). 

That gives the pentameter. 

In the hexameter we need an equivalent for 
pitiius, dyritos will not scan, and the diminu- 
tive dumAlos is not in tone; otapvAfin would 
be uvis or racemis, not vitibus, olvavOns or olwivénic 
might do, but Prof. D. 5S. Robertson suggests 
ovmm, and I am sure this is right. S50 otk 
olrmen udvov, Modvor, however, is the Tonic 
form, not péver, But we do not know that 
the epigram was composed by an Ionian. 
Simonides, an Ionian of Geos, uses pdves in his 
skolion for Skopas (Dichl 4, 7, protected by the 
metre), but I do not press this, and if anyone 
objects to pavoy, let him read otx clvnia" clov. 


will have been preceded by another distich, 
which may have contained the names of Botrmahes 
and "Aénmr. 

J. D. Beazwey. 


A Sakonides in Sydney.—Of the four cups 
signed by the painter Sakonides (ABS pp. 16-17 
note 3; JHS 52 p. 201; Rumpf, Sakonides) 
two—those in Munich and Berlin—are lip-cups 
decorated on each half of the exterior with a 
female head in outlinec—* head-cups’ (FHS 52 
pp. 174-5) or ‘ little mistress cups’ (AJA 1927 
p- 346). Other head-cups, unsigned, are in the 
same style and must be by the same hand 
(ABS loc. cit. and JHS 52 p. 201). A cup in 
Sydney is also by Sakonides. It is described by 
Louisa Macdonald in the Catalogue of Greek and 
Etruscan Vases in the Nicholson Museum, University 
of Sydney (Sydney, 1898: no. 39), and I owe a 


photograph, and permission to publish it, to 
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the kindness of Prof. J. Enoch Powell (Fig. 1). 
It is specially close to the unsigned sicle of the 
Munich cup (Rumpf Setonides pl. 28, d) and to 
cups in London (B 402: CV He pl. 12, 10) and 
Orvieto (291: phot. Armoni, whence Rumpf 
pl. 28, bj). One of the particulars it shares 
with them is the small reserved space right in 
the middie of the lower termination of the 
peplos: it represents the bare arm, as may be 
seen from the London cup B gor (CV He pil. 
14, 9), but seems strangely misplaced. The in- 
scription on the Sydney cup, +AIPEKAIFIEITEAL 
recurs on the signed cup in Munich, as well as 
on contemporary cups in Cambridge and the 
Vatican (see Aaccolla Guglielmi p. 54). 

Also by Sakonides, fragments of a head-cup 
formerly in the van Branteghem collection (sale 
cat.no. 2; JAS 52 p. 175), bought by Froehner 
and bequeathed by him to the Cabinet des 
Médailles. The inscription is +AIPEKAIME..., 
the last letters being lost. 

The list of head-cups by Sakonides will now 
run as follows: Berlin inv. 3152. Munich 2165. 
Berlin 1756. London Bor, London B 402, 1. 
Bryn Mawr. London B 402. Orvieto 291. 
Berlin inv. 1757. Florence. Florence 71009. 
Sydney 99. Cab. Méd. Bibliography to all 
but the last four is given by Rumpf, Sakonies 
p. 23, nos. 1-9. The Bryn Mawr fragment was 
assigned to Sakonides by Miss Swindler, and 
London B 402 associated with it. Berlin inv. 
1757 was added by Rumpf. Munich 2166 
(7b 22 p. tog) is very like Sakonides, but 
weaker, and may be an imitation. 

J. D. Beazrey. 


Three Black-figured Vases in the Winchester 
College Museum.—Exact records of the pur- 
chasing of the Greek vases in the Winchester 
College Museum are not available, but the bulk 
of the collection was bought in Athens with a 
part of the sum subscribed for the Memorial 
Building in 1897. That the quincentenary 
memorial, failing a new chapel, should take the 
form of a muscum, was in large measure the 
idea and wish of the late Dr. Fearon, then head- 
master, and the purchase of antiquities was 
further facilitated by his private generosity. 
Since then there have been a few additional 
presentations, but the vases originally acquired 
form the main part of the collection, 

Among the black-figured pieces are three of 
particular merit: a skyphos and an eye-cup by 
the Theseus painter, and a second eye-cup of 
similar style. I thought this cup to be also by 
the Theseus painter. While differing in some 
respects from the other cup, it is very similar 
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in shape and in scheme and detail of decora- 
tion to the only other cup attributed to this 
painter's hand, the one in Copenhagen with 
Hephaestos riding a horse. Prof. Beazley has, 
however, been kind enough to examine my 
photographs, and does not endorse my attribu- 
tion. 

The two pieces by the Theseus painter are 
included in Miss Haspels’ list, p. 251 no. 96, 
p. 252 no. 76. The skyphos had been previously 

by Alan Blakeway as belonging to 
Mingazzini’s white Heron Group, and the one 
sound painter that Prof. Beazley has differ- 
entiated from his hack colleagues in this work- 
shop is now established by Miss Haspels as the 
Theseus Painter. The cup was accidentally 
discovered a few years ago in fragments, in a 
box of rubbish, wrapped in a newspaper of 
rgo4. I took the pieces to Prof. Beazley, who 
at once assigned them to the Theseus painter, 
and they were put together by Mr. Young at 
the Ashmolean Museum. The two missing 
fragments which he replaced are also decorated 
by him, 

The cup is not quite correctly described by 
Miss Haspels, In the interior is Herakles, and 
on either side, between eyes, a diner and a 
Hautist. 

To describe the vases in more detail: 

The skyphos (Pl. XV1I).—Height 15-3 cm. Dia- 
meter 21-7, Handles projecting 4 mm. above rim. 
The picture is almost, but not quite, the same 
on both sides, and this in itself is typical of the 
painter, who constantly decorates both sides of 
his vase with the same scene, but thinks out a 
number of little divergences in detail for variety ; 
for if not a great painter, he is a sound one, 
interested in his work. 

In the middle of the scene is a spreading 
tree, and on each side of it a maenad riding a 
goat. In front of the tree is a white heron with 
a purple eye, only, as Miss Haspels points out, 
the heron is not really white. It is a pale buff, 
representing what was once a much brighter 
colour. On some of his vases minute traces of 
the original colour are still visible, but not 
actually on this one. This same buff, once 
golden-yellow, is used for the maenad's hair, 
and in ome case for the border of her chiton. 
One goat has a long golden-yellow tip to its 
horn. The painter, as may be seen from the 
illustrations, has painted each goat's horn 
differently, 

But there are also some genuinely white 
herons. These are under the handles, and are 
painted directly on to the clay, like the berries 
onthe tree. ‘he rest of the white paint—flesh 
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of the maenads, horns, belly, nose and lips of 
the goats—is put on over the black. 

These pictures are typical of a great deal of 
his work, but he shows considerable variety of 
style, and some pieces are decorated much less 
formally. <A tree suits him well, for its branches 
can be used to decorate the field and encircle 
the figures, a constantly recurrent feature of 
his style. On the careless pieces, not certainly 
by his own hand, the decorative branches may 
appear from nowhere. A nice skyphos in 
Baltimore has Dionysus in a donkey-cart, hold- 
ing a giant vine whose branches extend all over 
the field. The tree is stylised and usually con- 
sists of a double stump with all the branches 
springing from the summit. White berries 
grow in pairs on the branches, mostly small 
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adds, as well as the colour, to the general 
decorative effect. Skyphoi by this painter to 
compare with the one in Winchester are: 


Bologna 129 CV pl. 42. 

Lecce 560 CV pl. 9, 1-2. 

Naples Heyd. 2458. 

Baltimore CV pl. 22, 2 and pl. 23. 


and an unpublished piece in the British Museum, 
B.19, which must once have been exceptionally 
gay. On either side, in front of the usual tree, 
a lion encounters three oxen. Of these, one 
only, the foremost, painted black, remains 
entire. The other two are now dismembered 
ghosts, but enough remains to show that the 
second was once all yellow and the third all 
white. The hind quarters of the white one 
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and neatly painted, though on a longer, coarser 
skyphos, B.M. 1902, 12.16.3, they are corre- 
* spondingly large and clumsy. 

Miss Haspels has already described the style 
of the Theseus painter, noting his fondness for 
outdoor scenes with plants, birds and animals. 
There are lots of goats, sometimes forming part 
of the main picture, sometimes, as an alterna- 
tive to the herons, filling the space under the 
handles. The Winchester skyphos is an excel- 
lent example of his careful work. Decoration, 
not narrative, is the aim, and the vase is so well 
preserved that it is not difficult to replace the 
lost yellow imaginatively, and so see it with the 
variety of colouring it originally possessed. The 
clay is of very good colour, the white still 
chalky, and the hard precision of the incising 








1 E.g. Lecce 560, CY pl 9, 1-2. Haspels 94. 


reach into the handle-space, so that herons or 
goats are not necessary. Prof. Ashmole pointed 
out to me that a tiny spot of the original yellow 
ochre colour is still visible on the buff ox’s head. 
It appears that the painter first painted the 
black ox in entirety, and then superimposed the 
yellow one. Even the inner markings of the 
black one in places where the yellow one over- 
lapped, are put in, though it looks as if these 
may have been intensified by a restorer after 
the disappearance of the second beast. A 
similar technique may be seen on another 
skyphos with oxen, Boston, no. 99.523. Prof. 
Caskey has been kind enough to examine the 
vase minutely, and I am indebted to him for 
very interesting information. Of the four bulls 
here confronting a lion, the first and third are 
black, and were painted first, and all their inner 
markings incised. ‘The second bull is white, 
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though showing a difference in tone, where the me to the belief that this bull was originally 
paint is put on over the black or applied directly yellow.* In other places where the white paint 
onto the clay. In the latter case it now appears has a dull buff appearance this is presumably 
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a pale buffish brown, hardly distinguishable from due to it having been applied directly into the 
the colour of the fourth bull. But the fact that clay, and therefore more thinly. I had hoped 





this one is of a uniform buff, whether painted 2 Prof. Cask 
over No. 3 or straight into the clay, inclines 
JHs—VOL. LIX. 


cy had had tiny samples of the clear 
white and the buff paints examined under a high- 
U 





for corresponding evidence from a skyphos in 
Taranto, also picturing bulls, but Signor Drago, 
who has been good enough to examine it, tells 
me that all four are black, though he detects 
clear traces of the yellow paint in other parts 
of the vase. 

Cup J (Fig. 1).—Height 12-5 cm. Diameter 
e7-s5.cm. Red-figureshape. Interior: Herakles. 
Exterior: A and B, a diner on a couch and a 
standing flautist. Modern: A small triangular 
piece in the centre of the interior, one handle, and 
the whole of the upper part of the picture on B. 

This piece is worth inspection, but the clay 1s 
less bright than on the skyphos, and the added 
red not so well preserved. ‘There is no golden 
yellow, but plenty of added white, though 
faded to a rather dingy shade. Herakles, a 
whirligig figure, with branches in the field, 
well done; the exterior figures, though adequate, 
are a trifle sketchy like many of his drawings on 
lekythoi. Similar diners appear on Bologna 129 
and Athens 595. This cup differs considerably 
from the only other at present attributed to this 
painter, Copenhagen, CV pls. 115 and 116. 
Here we have the black-figure shape, with a 
different rendering of the eyes, and heavy 
vine-branches at the handles. But the picture 
on the outside, Hephaistos on his horse, 1s alto- 
gether typical of the Theseus painter's style, and 
comparable in many points of detail with the 
Winchester skyphos. 

Cup JI (Figs. 2 and 3).—This one is excellently 
preserved, beautiful bright smooth clay, glossy 
black glaze and much more colour left in the 
added red. 

The shape is similar to the Theseus painter's 
Copenhagen cup, and the points mentioned 
above in regard to the decoration of that cup 
can be illustrated from this one. ‘The rendering 
of the eyes is similar, and the same ray pattern 
springs from the foot. One small difference is 
that on the Copenhagen vase three black lines 
come between the rays and the picture; on the 
Winchester cup a black band. 

The trim, business-like maecnad is cffective 
and well drawn; this cup must be contem- 
porary with some of the Theseus painter's work, 
though not by his hand, 

My thanks are due to Mr. Spencer Humby, 
Curator of the Winchester College Museum, for 
repeated opportunities to study these vases. 

Noft, OAKESHOTT. 


power microscope, and reports that the crystals in 
the second sample differed somewhat from those in 
the first, suggesting, but not conclusively proving, 
that the buff sample may have been a pigment 
combining white with yellow ochre. 
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The Same Methods.—There is nothing to 
answer in Rizzo's amusing pamphlet,’ whatever 
its value as a document of taste. I will there- 
fore limit myself to correcting the errors of fact 
which it contains, or at least those of them that 
have any bearing on the matters at issue, and 
to remarking that the points of my 
argument in the last number of this Fournal, 
in so far as they are mentioned at all, remain 
unshaken after the thirty-five-page torrent of 
sound and fury has passed. 

I did not, of course, object to the use of plaster 
casts in Prassitele, but of plaster restorations ; and 
not irrelevantly, since the improvements on 
Greek art in Saggt Preliminari are of a piece 
with them, as is the specimen of Latin verse in 
the latest pamphlet.2. Evidently false quantities 
matter no more than false noses. 

The statement attributed to me in Saggi 
Prefuminari that a certain class of Syracusan coin 
first appeared in 485 8.c. is repeated here. But 
where is this statement? What I| said was that 
the earliest of the class was about 500, the latest 
about 465. Comment 15 unnecessary on the 
method, already familiar, that will now take one 
of the earliest coins (die-linked with one which 
I actually described as the earliest), place it 
beside a coin of 478 .c., and ask if it is conceiv- 
able that only seven years separate the two. It 
is the same method that silently omits one of 
the two coins which I said were falsely described 
in Saggi Preliminart, and instead illustrates the 
other (about which I said there might exist a 
slight doubt) twice. Silence is also preserved 


on the following points :-— 


1. Features indicating lateness in the Bull/ 
Nike series of Catana. 

2. Corrosion and recutting of dies in some 
of the same series. 

3. Many important differences between two 
tetradrachms of Naxos and Actna. 

4. Occurrence of X% for = at Naxos after 
461 B.C. 


Silence, from one not wont to be sparing of 
words, is conclusive. 

Rizzo complains that he has been attacked 
personally. For this he has only himself to 
blame. His original attack was not only 
grossly personal, but quite unprovoked. His 
second claims to be a revelation. And so it is. 


© Mantere “corretie™ ¢ metodi corrotti di Bernards 
Ashmole, svelali da G. E. Rizzo. ome, privately 
printed, 13g. 

a" Taniae molis erat Athmam edere nosiram." 
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Professor Gjerstad on Cyprus.—Ata time when 
a shortage of paper is likely to hinder scholarship, 
the last thing I should wish to do would be to 
waste space indulging in controversy with Prof. 
Gjerstad. Nor, owing to more pressing duties, 
have I much time to spend on his evasions and 
inaccuracies. But some comments seem desir- 
able on his review of my book Ancient Cyprus in 
FHS vol. LIX p. 142. 

He charges me with ignorance in failing to 
detect the fact that the Swedish Cyprus Expedi- 
tion, under his leadership, identified fully the 
Neolithic Period of Cypriot archaeology. I 
regret that I must adhere to my original view 
that the Expedition made no such discovery. 
They hinted at the existence of such a period 
and found certain potsherds of a new type, but 
the discovery was made by M. Dikaios of the 
Cyprus Museum, and not by the Swedish Ex- 
pedition, The sites of Erimi and Khirokhitia 
were found and excavated by M. Dikaios, and 
not by Prof. Gjerstad—or I have been seriously 
misinformed. The former site showed the more 
developed Neolithic and the Chalkolithic 
material, the latter the earlier stages when 
pottery was unknown. In all, some thirty sites 
of the Chalkolithic and Neolithic periods are 
now known in Cyprus. But Prof. Gjerstad, 
despite his exhaustive researches, found only 
three. Of these one, Petra tow Limniti, he labels 
as ‘ Pre-Neolithic " (as I pointed out in my book, 
p. 21). And yet he attempts to claim the dis~ 
covery of Neolithic Cyprus as his own. I regret 
that this claim cannot be agreed to by any 


student, Prof. Gjerstad should resign himself 


to realities. One swallow may occasionally 
indicate the approach of fine weather; but one 
unhatched swallow’s egg cannot be expected to 
herald a blazing summer. More briefly, the 
Swedish Expedition failed to isolate the periods 
now known as Neolithic and Chalkolithic. 

Prof. Gjerstad accuses me of making no men- 
tion of Kalopsida as a settlement site. He will 
find my reference to that place in note 1 p. 27 
of my book. Incidentally his own note 7 in his 
review is a completely false statement of the 
facts. 

Elsewhere he accuses me of stating that White 
Slip ware does not precede Mycenaean ware. 
That, too, is a false statement. I said nothing 
of the sort. Later he states that I believe that 
there is no excavated site where the transition 
from Bronze to Iron Age can be studied. But I 
mention one. With singular disingenuousness 
he refutes my identification of Soli with the 
ancient Aipeia by stating that Aipeia existed in 
the time of Solon, and Vouni was. uninhabited 


before 500 B.c. This would indeed be final as 
an argument if Prof. Gjerstad were being frank. 
But the facts are more inspiring. The Swedish 
excavators of Soli uncovered the Palace and the 
temple. The earliest date of the Palace is prob- 
ably 500 w.c. But Prof. Gjerstad omits to ex- 
plain that on the slopes of the hill on the summit 
of which the Palace stands are extensive remains 
of the City of Soli, which the Swedish Expedition 
did not even begin to execazale, All Prof. Gyerstad 
has succeeded in dating is the Palace and 
temple which may have been built late in the 
history of the city. Until the main part of the 
settlement site is excavated no one is justified 
in maintaining that Soli does not antedate 500. 
It may even prove to be a Bronze-Age site in 
origin or—dare I suggest it?—even pre-Neo- 
lithic ! 

Excavators should not jump to conclusions, 
Subsequent discoveries are apt to be embar- 
rasing. I maintain obstinately that Soli may 
well be Aipeia. And Soli will probably prove 
an ancient site. 

As to Prof. Gjerstad’s remarks on the dates of 
Cypriot sculpture and his comments on what he 
considers the absurdity or inaccuracy of my 
view, I can only say this. No student of Greek 
sculpture as a whole could maintain for a 
moment that such a fully-fledged sculpture as 
that which I identify as Cambyses could con- 
ceivably have been made as carly as 570 B.c. 
Were that so, then Cyprus would prove to be the 
home and inspiration of all Archaic Greek sculp- 
ture—which it patently is not. But, then, Prof. 
Gjerstad is not a student of Greek sculpture asa 
whole, nor, I imagine, does he pretend to be. 
The truth is that all the early dates for Cypriot 
sculpture must be radically scaled down. The 
sooner this is done the better, and then Cypriot 
sculpture will fit into the whole picture of Greek 
sculpture. 

Finally Prof. Gjerstad pontifically remarks 
that my ‘ theories on the Mycenacan colonisation 
of Cyprus are not supported by the archaco- 
logical and anthropological evidence.” To that 
I can only reply that the archacological evidence 
has increasingly proved their truth, Indeed, 
my ‘theories’ are deductions. Dr. Claude 
Schaeffer and myself were working simul- 
taneously on the interesting discovery of potter's 
marks, written in the Cypriot syllabary on the 
bases of Mycenaean ware. We both came to the 
same conclusions. These marks form one quite 
indestructible proof of Mycenaean colonisation 
ofthe island. But Prof. Gjerstad, oddly cnough, 
has in none of his earlier works made any men- 
tion of them. I fear he must have overlooked 
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them altogether. There are also many other 
facts which prove Mycenaean colonisation, and 
almost all students of Cypriot archacology are 
agreed as to the truth of this theory. 

The anthropological evidence is at present 
inadequate. In any case, most of it is 
unpublished. 

I have composed this reply to Prof. Gjerstad 
more in the hope of warning others as to his 


controversial methods than with the intention 


of convincing him of his errors. That, I feel 
sure, will be difficult. I trust, therefore, 
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that this particular controversy will not con- 
tinue. 


Camberley. 


STANLEY Casson, 


Correction.—Owing to an oversight the follow- 
ing misprints were allowed to remain in H., W. 
Law's article on ‘The Mausoleum’, which was 
published in JAS lix. (1999), pp. 92-102:— 
absolute for absoluto in the passage quoted from 
Pliny on p. 92; and p. 94 for p. 93 in notes 36, 
43, 55 and 59. 
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Prehistoric Macedonia. By W.A. HeEURTLEY. 
Pp. xxvi + 275; 23 pl. and 112 figs. Cam- 
bridge University Press. £9 95. 

This book, which contains the results of Mr. 
Heurtley’s long study and unequalled know- 
ledge of the prehistory of Macedonia, constitutes 
a great achievement, and one of which Eng- 
lish archaeological scholarship may well be 
proud. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
first, concerned with ‘ Excavations and Sound- 
ings,’ is a very clear description of the excavation 
work undertaken by Mr. Heurtley and his 
asistants. Plans and drawings are excellent, 
and are conveniently placed on the relevant 
pages of text, an arrangement sometimes omitted 
in archaeological reports. The majority of the 
photographs are good. ‘They are employed to 
show details of the objects discovered, as found, 
and also to illustrate the appearance of the 
ancient sites, and of the countryside. The ex- 
cavations, owing to lack of funds, were usually 
performed by digging pits or trenches. ‘This, in 
the case of three of the highest fells, was arranged 
by digging a series of small pits (five square 
metres or s0 in area) at intervals diagonally 
down the slope of the fell, the pits being placed 
so that a complete record of all the strata was 
obtained. It is conclusively established in these 
pages that this method of work is productive of 
a perfectly well stratified sequence of material. 
And, although Mr. Heurtley omits any reference 
to expenditure, all excavators know that his 
work, in proportion to the quantity and value 
of material discovered, is by far the least ex- 
pensive yet performed. 

The second part of the book is devoted to a 
description of ‘ The Finds,’ which are divided 
into groups according to periods from the * Early 
Neolithic Age’ to the ‘Iron Age,’ and also 
contains a series of short discussions on such 
subjects as interrelationship of sites, external 
relations and chronology. In the first part of 
this chapter an important point is made as 
evards the identity of the Macedonian Late 
Neolithic Black Polished Ware with Thessalian 
Tac. wares (pp. 67), a fact which illustrates the 
need for caution in any discussion of Thessalian 


r. wares, which are not all of the same period. 
In the second part Mr. Heurtley gives his reasons 
for a reconstruction of Macedonian Prehistory. 
He believes that in the Early Neolithic Period a 
colony of Thessalians pushed up from the south, 
to fall before invaders from the Middle Danube, 
who created the Late Neolithic civilisation, and 
spread south to Thessaly. Next, the Early 
Bronze Age period civilisation appeared, being 
due to an invasion from North-west Anatolia. 
The Middle Bronze Age was a time characterised 
by the use of wish-bone handled pottery and 
Minyan ware, except in Western Macedonia, 
which was ‘completely cut off from the rest.’ 
In the Late Bronze Age there appeared * painted 
pottery of Macedonian character,’ which was 
scarcely, if at all, affected by Mycencan ware, 
which reached Macedonia a little later. At the 
end of this period Lausitz pottery appeared, 
heralding the Iron Age, which was characterised 
by an effect of isolation, broken only in the sixth 
or seventh centuries, when Corinthian exports 
came to Chalcidice. 

The third part of the book contains a ‘ Cata- 
logue’ of pottery and other objects from 
Macedonia that are available for publication, 
excellently illustrated by photographs and draw- 
ings. This catalogue (which is not confined to 
the material found by Mr. Heurtley) is by far 
the best example of the kind that has ever been 
offered to the student of prehistory, and will 
make a very valuable object lesson for future 
generations of excavators. It will also remain 
an extremely useful source of information to the 
historian. It is greatly to be hoped that future 
excavators will try to add such a catalogue as 
this to their reports. 

There is included in this book a note on 
mining in Macedonia, by Mr. Davies, which 
contains some astonishing, and very questionable 
remarks—as, for example, that ‘arsenic was 
occasionally used to harden copper in Egypt 
and to colour it in early Cycladic times’ (p. 
a54). There is also a note on a skeleton by 
Professor Koumares. 

It would be impertinent to criticise so learned 
and experienced anarchacologist as Mr. Heurtley. 
The reviewer docs not himself agree with every- 
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thing written here, but that may well be more 
against him than against the author. The book 
will remain as a great example of magnificent 
work, whereby, with almost every obstacle to sur- 
mount, Mr. Heurtley has defined, practically 
single-handed, the outlines and many of the 
details of the ancient history of a big and most 
interesting country. 
T. Burton Brown. 


The Archaeology of Crete: an Introduction. 
By J. D. 5. Penpitesury. Pp. 2coxdi -+- 400; 
24 maps, 43 pls. and 53 figs. London: 
Methuen, 1999. {1 ros. 

The student approaching Minoan archaeology 
has too long been overwhelmed by the number of 
books on the subject and by their size. 
Hundreds of sites, investigated by the Greeks 
and by the four foreign schools which have 
worked in Crete, have been the subject of notices 
scattered in many journals, while the excavation 
of a single site has occasionally been published at 
enormous length. Evans’ Palace of Adinas at 
Anossos ran to over three thousand pages, while 
Gournia appeared in so monstrous a format that 
no library shelf could accommodate it. 

In the face of this mass of material, Pendlebury 
has now had the courage, the time and the 
opportunity to cull the essential facts from all 
that had been published, to investigate for him- 
self sites known but ill-published or not published 
at all, to undertake extensive explorations on foot 
throughout the island and numerous excavations 
of his own and, finally, to produce within 
the covers of one manageable volume a well- 
illustrated compendium on the archacology of 
Crete. 

In an introductory chapter he describes the 
island itself, its physical features, the routes by 
which it may be traversed and the authorities 
who have travelled in it and written of their 
travels. Among these Pendlebury must now 
take a high place. Rarely indeed has anyone 
travelled in Crete equipped with so intimate a 
knowledge of its topography, with such sensitive- 
ness to its beauty or such appreciation of its 
charm. Anyone who, armed with this book, 
approaches Crete for the first time will find 
Pendlebury’s opening chapter and its appendix 
an invaluable guide. 

The archaeological remains of the island are 
then treated in their chronological order. To 
each period, from the Neolithic to the Roman, a 
section is devoted. The historical setting of the 
period and the sites occupied at the time are 
given; the architecture, burial customs, frescoes, 
pottery, metalwork, stome vases, faience, 
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figurines, seals and script typical of the period are 
described. Finally the foreign relations which 
help us to date its limits are set forth, an attempt 
is made to determine its position in a chrono- 
logical system, and at the end of each chapter a 
most valuable list is appended of sites where 
remains of the period have been found, with full 
details and bibliography in concise form. Here 
for the first time we have clear pictures, fully 
illustrated by maps and diagrams, of conditions 
at each period, For the first time, too, the 
differences between one part of Crete and another 
are admitted, and no suggestion is made that 
conditions prevailing at any one site, however 
important, nécessarily prevail ebewhere. South, 
East and Central Crete are treated separately, 
their local peculiarities and their relations one 
with another are defined. In particular 
Pendlebury’s co-ordination of the evidence at all 
three palaces (Cnossos, Phaestos and Mallia) at 
each period 1s very welcome. 

Fact and theory are kept apart and, in general, 
only the facts are given. One finds, too, a 
commendable disinclination to include any 
mention of Minoan forgeries, although their 
number is now so great that a brief cautionary 
tale might well have been justified. 

Foreign relations are, as anyone who knows 
Pendlebury’s earlier works would expect, fully 
and accurately treated, and the chronology 
founded on them is, therefore, mainly sound. It 
is to be regretted, however, that the book must 
have gone to press before the new evidence from 
Mari caused a revision in the previously accepted 
date of Hammurabi. We regret, too, a certain 
amount of confusion about the chronological 
relations of LM Ia, LM Iband LM IT. In view 
of the facts that nowhere has a pure stratum of 
LM IT been found clearly stratified above one of 
LM Ib and that LM IT patterns are so often mere 
stylisations of an LM Ia lily or an LM Ib octopus 
(a stylisation which is much more probably a sign 
of increased influence of the mainland upon 
Cnossos than of later date), we welcome Pendle- 
bury’s admission that there is much to be said for 
‘describing LM Ib as LMII, since the present 
LM II is a style of vase-painting found only at 
Cnossos.’" This, however, solves only half of the 
problem. At Sclavokampos vases with the 
‘LM Ia,’ floral style of decoration and others with 
that of LM Ib, marine style were found together. 
The same was the case at Tylissos, Nirou Chani 
and Gournia, Neighbouring ateliers were 
decorating pots with marine and plant motives 
at one and the same moment. The differences 
between the two styles are clear, but purely 
stylistic, and are no indication of a difference in 
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date. Yet Pendlebury can still speak of * the 
later phase of LMI pottery, LM Ib." 

The plates are excellent. Pottery, metal-work, 
figurines and seals are shown grouped according 
to period and the groups arranged chrono- 
logically, interspersed at appropriate places with 
pictures of the architecture of the period, At 
least as far as the end of Minoan times they of 
themselves provide an excellent history-book in 
pictures. The text figures, however, vary in 
value, The maps and simplified plans of sites 
supply a long-felt meed and are very welcome. 
The drawings of the patterns in use on the vases 
of cach period are, however, occasionally mus- 
leading. We regret, for instance, the portrayal 
of light-on-dark patterns in use in EM III and 
MM I by means of dark-on-light. In one figure, 
moreover (p. 112), dark-on-light and light-on- 
dark patterns are portrayed side by side by the 
dark-on-light process without discrimination in 
the legend. We regret, too, a certain tidying up 
of many of the patterns, particularly those af the 

rlier periods. There is perhaps something to 
be said in favour of straightening uneven lines in 
the interests of a nice trim line-cut, but it seems a 
little unfair to suggest to the student who may 
approach this book without previous knowledge 
of Minoan art that, for example, circles in EM 
times were compass-drawn. Of gems, although 
nothing but photographs could have conveyed 
any impression of the delicacy and subtlety of the 
relief, only drawings appear, and those not always 
accurate. 

The book remains, nevertheless, welcome in 
the extreme. In the main it is, of course, a 
summary and collation of what had already 
been published in extended form and, even had 
+t been no more, its value would have been very 
great. It is, however, still further enhanced by 
the new material of which it makes use. Much 
of this comes from Evans’ unpublished diaries of 
his carly travels and from Bosanquet’s notes. 
Much, too, comes from Pendlebury’s own 
excavations in the Lasithi plain. We could wish 
that, in view of the light which these excavations 
have thrown on post-Minoan Crete, the years 
between the end of LM III and the Hellenic 
period had been treated at greater length. Not 
one piece of sub-Minoan or of Geometric 
pottery is illustrated, and Protogeometric 
pottery from no site other than Cnossos. 1s 
mentioned. 

But it is ungrateful, when we have been given 
so much, to complain that we fail to find this or 
that. ‘The book is a most worthy member of the 
Methuen series, and will be indispensable to 
anyone who would know the history of Crete at 
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any time between the Neolithic period and the 
Roman era. Enrrn Eccves. 


Die Metallindustrie Anatoliens in der Zeit 
von 1500-700 vor Chr. Ey Steran Prze- 
worskr. Pp. xii-+- 206; pl. 22. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1999. 16 guilders. 

This book, one of the most important that has 
appeared for a long time, could only be reviewed 
adequately by one of those rare scholars who have 
a comprehensive knowledge both of typology and 
technique, and who are well acquainted with the 
part of the world situated between Central 
Europe and Central Asia. A reviewer whose 
qualifications are limited, even if his special 
study is prehistoric Anatolia, can do little more 
than give a general account of the scope and 
contents of the work, confining detailed observa- 
tions and criticisms, if any, to his own depart- 
ment, and conscious that they exaggerate their 
object out of its due proportion. 

From the full title, one might infer that Dr. 
Przeworski is concerned only with the centuries 
between 1500 and joo p.c. That is not the 
case, for all periods from the late fourth millen- 
nium to the middle of the first are examined 
with almost equal care. Among the mctals, 
copper, bronze and iron are those on which 
attention is focused, though something is said 
about tin, lead, nickel and the other constituents 
of bronze: also about gold and silver. The 
objects discussed only include works of art if 
they serve to illustrate technical processes. 

A survey of all excavations and most 
explorations conducted in Asia Minor serves as 
‘ntroduction: here too are notices of relevant 
literature, supplemented by an excellent biblio- 
graphy. Excavators, as the author points out, 
have hitherto concentrated on the interior rather 
than the coastal areas, a circumstance which 
may to some extent distort our outlook: more- 
over, they have, on the whole, preferred scttle- 
ments to tombs. That is as it should be, but 
tombs are more likely to produce fine bronzes— 
witness the amazing wealth of the graves at 
Alaca Hiyiik. The comparative scarcity of 
tombs has, however, been in some measure com- 
pensated by the discovery of certain interesting 
hoards, on which considerable stress is laid. 
To the bronzes from settlements, hoards and 
tombs, some museum pieces with sound pedigrees 
may be added, so that a good body of evidence is 
available. 

From this, Dr. Przeworski selects the most 
outstanding classes of weapons, tools, horse- 
trappings and the like. His aim is to trace their 
first appearance in Anatolia, their development, 
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their distribution and their ongin, which is, 
In most cases, foreign. Many types come, of 
course, from the east: from Mesopotamia, Syria 
or Persia. Aegean influence, though less per- 
vasive, was always strong in the west, and several 
articles hitherto regarded as imports are here 
attributed to native smiths. In the thirteenth 
century, there were intimate connections between 
north-eastern Anatolia and the Caucasus: while 
Europe, a debtor in the third millennium, 
became a creditor in the late and post-Hittite 
periods. It would seem that the Anatolian 
metal-workers assimilated from the repertory 
of their neighbours whatever was useful to them, 
their own particular talent being for the adapta- 
tion and combination of features found on models 
invented abroad. Looking back at the list of 
types chosen by the author as sufficiently in- 
structive to merit a section to themselves, I 
am surprised that pins should be absent. They 
are not neglected, but, by being mentioned in 
various contexts instead of together like the 
fibulae, lose their significance. Some, indeed, 
escape notice, such as the nice toggle-pin 
decorated with a pair of conventionalised 
birds from Aligar and paralleled at Chagar 

The great periods of metal production for 
Anatolia—shared more or less by adjacent 
countriess—are: (1) the middle of the third 
millennium; (2) 1400-1200 B.c.; (3) the cighth 
century and after. Each peciod: as I have 
already indicated, receives due consideration, 
but the main theme of the book is, perhaps, 
the transition from bronze to iron. Dr. Prze- 
worski emphasises what is already known but 
not fully realised: that the transition in question, 
his chalkolithische Zeit, was not confined to a few 
hundred years, and that Anatolia, where the 
true iron age did not occur till yoo B.C., was 
by no means backward in this respect. With 
great insight, he investigates the effect of 
political and economic conditions on the new 
and the old metal: there was, apparently, a 
time, about the thirteenth century, when copper 
was becoming difficult to obtain, while the 
change in the relative values of iron, bronze and 
silver between the twenticth and sixth centuries 
is astonishing. 

Technical proceses—mining, smelting, cast- 
Ing, ctc.—are described in so far as they concern 
Asia Minor, and all analyses of metals found on 
sites therein are collected, a task which merits 
our gratitude. Quotations from ancient texts 
in classical authors are cited if relevant to the 
history of metal: though such extracts raise 
hopes of riches which are not fulfilled by the 


actual remains, archacologists are accustomed 
to this form of disillusionment. 

In order to follow the letterpress intelligently, 
readers must have before them clear pictures of 
the objects under consideration. Access to a 
good library is therefore essential, for the 
illustrations, ample though they are, cannot 
include all one needs to see. They give, how- 
ever, the things that matter most, and one is 
impressed not only by the number of unpublished 
or inaccessibly published specimens reproduced, 
but by the industry which has located them. 

As a final tribute to a remarkable achievement, 
I should add that, unlike most volumes of its 
size, die Metallindustrie Anatoliens is remarkably 
up-to-date. All major discoveries in Anatolia 
prior to 1998 are recorded, and references to 
books published as late as that year find a place 
in the numerous footnotes with which cach 
chapter is provided. W. Las. 


Early Greek nace The Martin Classical 
Lectures. By GC. M. Bowra. Pp. 208, 
Oxford University Press, 1938. tos. Gd. 

The scope of this very attractive and useful 
book is best described in the author’s own 
words: * In these lectures I have attempted to 
give brief sketches of the works and personalities 
of the early Greek elegists, and to discuss some of 
the problems connected with them.’ The work 
includes many quotations from the originals, 
with verse translations culled from several 
sources. ‘The general reader with some know- 
ledge of Greek will gain a clear idea of an 
important though somewhat neglected branch 

of Greek literature, and those who have made a 

special study of the subject can derive much 

profit from the discussion of the main problems. 

It is sad to think that so much early Elegy has 

been lost; but we have indeed reason to be 

grateful for the variety of the little that has 

survived. Mr. Bowra helps us to see how these 
poets represent various stages in the develop- 
ment of thought, as well as the idiosyncrasies of 
the states to which they belonged. In the first 
lecture, * Origins and Beginnings,’ the author 
accepts the connection of &eystov, * which first 
occurs in a fragment of Critias .. . written at 
the end of the fifth century,’ with @eyes, ‘ which 
is freely used by Euripides and later writers to 
mean “lament*’’; but he rightly insists on the 
fact “ that the oldest types of elegiac verse have 
little or nothing to do with lamentation.’ ‘ The 
earliest known elegiac pieces are cither military 
like those of Callinus and Tyrtacus or convivial 
like those of Mimnermus." * There seems, then, 
little reason to doubt the simple theory that the 
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elegiac was originally a flute-song. The word 
may be of Asiatic origin, and some have 
recognised a collateral descendant in the 
Armenian root elegn-.’ See Botsacg, Dut. 
dtym. p. 240, ‘Pkcyos, origine asiatique (phry- 
giennc?), cf. arm. elegn-, “roseau, flite.” ‘The 
same lecture contains a discussion of Archilochus, 
Callinus and Mimnermus. The second chapter 
is devoted to Tyrtacus; sound reasons are 
adduced for regarding him as a genuine Spartan, 
proved by his poems to be ‘a man of authority 
in Sparta, an administrator and a general.’ 
Tyrtaeus * shows how the ideals of the city-state 
had superseded those of the heroic individual as 
Homer displayed them.’ Note the discussion 
of dvip, dyed; and dpe on p. Go, and the 
analysis of Tyrt. 9 on p. 62. 

In Ch. III Solon is presented to us as the 
typical Athenian; ‘in the differences between 
these two men [S. and T.] we can see figured on 
a small scale the differences which were later 
to turn Sparta and Athens into implacable 
enemies.” ‘He [Solon] is the only early law- 
giver of Greece who is a human being for us.’ 
*Hesiod’s Right is a creature of theology, but 
Solon's belongs to political philosophy. His 
conception of her was based on an understanding 
of the logic of events." Ch. IV deals with 
Xenophanes, ‘a man who combined ruthless 
intelligence with a gift for poetry. . . . He tried 
to see the universe as a whole, and he succeeded.’ 
Mr. Bowra, in discussing Xenophanes’ violent 
attack on the extravagant honours awarded to 
athletes, has some telling remarks on the civic 
dangers inherent in this cult. ‘A good illustra- 
tion of this danger may be seen in the large 
number of victories won by tyrants and would-be 
tyrants." 

About Theognis * the first poet of persecution 
mania’ (Ch. V) we are told that ‘it is painfully 
clear that the Theognidea, if we may so call the 
collection, is not the work of a single poet, but an 
anthology based on such work . . . asong-book 
. . « probably made at Athens fairly early in the 
fifth century... and used in aristocratic 
circles.” With regard to the much-discussed 
‘seal’ set by the poct on his own work, Mr. 
Bowra thinks ‘ it easier to believe that the seal 1s 
the name of Cyrnus.’ But even if * the poct set 
it on each piece as he wrote it,’ an imitator could 
easily introduce it into a poem of his own, just as 
it was casy to invent a maxim and begin it with 
wal Tobe Anpoddnenv. 

The book ends with an account of Simonides 
and the Sepulchral Epigram with its concise 
simplicity which suggests so much, like that one 
haunting line preserved on a stone found at 


Corinth: AFrna toBe [oopa], tov “Shson TovTos 
évn[6is], carly sixth century, a simplicity 
never perhaps attained in any other language. 
Note the very useful remarks (p. 176) on 
the difference between eclegiac and hexametric 
epitaphs and on the transition from the 
convivial flute-song to the elegiac cpitaph in 
commemoration of the dead (p. 179). “The 
ceremony of pouring the wine’ at a banquet in 
honour of those who died in a good cause ‘is 
almost a libation. . . . It was but a small step 
from this to inscribing elegiac verses a5 an 
epitaph on a tomb.’ 

There is a handy index at the end of the book. 

T. Hupson-WILLiams. 


Solon und die Schépfung der attischen 
Grabrede. By Leo Weer. Pp. vii + 115. 
Frankfurt-a-M.: G. Schulte-Bulmke, 1995- 
ARAL. 10. 

This work is an attempt to trace the rise and 
development of the classical funeral oration, and 
to determine the period of its introduction. 
Weber secks its ultimate origin in the brrriupios 
efves of the Heroic period, and after showing 
that this element of the funeral ritual of that age 
became overlaid by the more formal and less 
« heartfelt’ element, the Spfivor, he expresses the 
view that the éerrdupics alvos was reinstituted by 
Solon, in the form of the imriqios Asyos, to 
honour those whe perished in battle in defence 
of the State. Thus this element of the funcral 
ceremony, in origin aristocratic and appropriated 
to individuals, acquired a public and democratic 
character, and was of considerable importance 
in the development of Greek prose. He is led 
to ascribe this innovation to Solon after tracing 
the appearance of the trrrégics Adyes back into 
the sixth century, and associates it with Salon's 
legislation to limit funeral ceremonies. He 
attempts also to establish a connexion between 
the Greek 6pfves and the Roman nenia, and 
between the émrripicos Adyos and the Jowdafio 
funebris. 

It cannot be said that the author has proved 
his point, but his thesis might well be correct. 
On the other hand, the elaborate efforts to 
extract evidence for such funeral orations from 
passages of Herodotus, and to ascribe the origin 
of the story of Tellos and of the Atlantis myth 
to inrrdgicn Adyot, seem highly fanciful. His 
attempt to explain the common clements in 
Athenian and Roman burial ceremonies on the 
theory that the migration of the Etruscans from 
Asia Minor to Italy by way of Attica affords the 
connecting link, might be criticised even more 
strongly. The whole work displays an extreme 


of detail and erudition, and unlimited use of 
conjecture and imagination. What there is of 
value is obscured by lengthy and involved 
digressions. Much of the detail which overloads 
the text might have been relegated to the 
eighteen * Exkurse ’ which complete the book. 
K. J. Horrer. 


Solon the Liberator. A Study of the Agrar- 
ian Problem in Attika in the Seventh 
Century. By W. J. Woopnouse. Pp. xvi 
+ 218. Oxford University Press, 1938. 
125. 6d. 

The present work, which was published after 
the death of the author in 1937, is preceded by 
a Biographical Note. 

Professor Woodhouse at the outset emphasises 
the slightness of the evidence afforded by Solon’s 
own poems in their present fragmentary state, 
and considers that the complete poems, written 
for contemporaries who were perfectly familiar 
with the prevailing economic conditions, would 
have given no fuller information. Likewise he 
describes the evidence of Aristotle in the 
*‘Adnvoiay wolrtia as ‘slovenly and incautious 
generalisation,’ and holds much the same opinion 
of Plutarch’s account. Both authorities suffered 
from being so far removed from the events they 
professed to record. 

Of cardinal importance for a study of the 
reforms of Solon are the origin and nature of 
the Hektemors. Woodhouse concludes that they 
were in a position of limited slavery, in bond to 
a private master, while still remaining citizens. 
He postulates the inalienability of landed pro- 
perty in the pre-Solomian period (1.¢., land was 
entailed in the family), with the consequence 
that loans were on personal security. Therefore 
the Horoi were not boundary stones converting 
the holding of the indebted farmer into the 
private property of the creditor, but enduring 
memorials (‘ ward-stones ") of a form of purchase 
(in which the loan formed the purchase price) 
with perpetual right of redemption—in short, a 
prototype of the fourth-century wpios brl Adon. 
Thus the debtor became a tenant paying a fixed 
proportion as interest or rent (Woodhouse 
assumes one-sixth). If he failed to pay this 
proportion of his produce (Woodhouse emphas- 
ies the natural economy prevailing, though he 
grants that the position was much further com- 
plicated towards the end of the period by the 
appearance of metal currency), he and his family 
were liable to seizure, thus passing into the class 
of Hektemors, who paid five-sixths (the amount 
1s assumed not proved) to the creditor and kept 
one-sixth for their own sustenance. 
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Solon’s work was to abolish the Horoi, freeing 
the land from the lien of the creditor and 
restoring it to its hereditary owners, out of whose 
possession theoretically it had never passed. 
Thereafter lability for debt was to be on pro- 
perty only, and to make this principle of practical 
value, Solon freed landed property from the 
practice of entail. ‘Thus in future a peasant, 
borrowing on his land, might lose the land, but 
even if he wished he could not pledge his person. 
Here Woodhouse associates the work of Peisis- 
tratus on behalf of peasant agriculture, through 
the institution of agrarian loans to afford succour 
to peasants in financial difficulties, Finally he 
offers a new explanation of the nature of the 
* Kreokopidai.’ 

In its broad outlines the theory put forward 
is Very attractive, but it depends largely on the 
assumption that land was inalienable in the 
period before Solon’s reforms. Details are not 
always logically and fully worked out. The 
question whether tenant farmers paid one-sixth, 
and whether the Hektemors were * sixth-parters ’ 
in the sense that they retained one-sixth of the 
produce of their labour, still remains to be 
proved. The arrangement is a little confused, 
and there 1s certainly an excessive use of legal 
terminology. A fuller discussion of relations 
with Megara, of the possible significance of the 
conspiracy of Kylon (surely no attempt at 
tyranny could * possess little or no ngnificance 
from the standpoint of the Attic peasant *?), and 
of the import and export trade of Athens, would 
have been welcome. As far as the thorny sub- 
ject of the coinage is concerned, Professor Wood- 
house was no doubt wise in saying no more than 
he has done. 

There is an excellent bibliography, and a list 
of Professor Woodhouse's publications; the refer- 
ences to the ancient authorities are full and 
accurate, R. J. H. 


2ur dAlteren Athenischen Kolonisation 
(Offprint from Eunomia, vol. 1, fase. 1). By 

V. EeRENBERG. Pp. 21. Prague. 1996. 
In this excellent paper Prof. Ehrenberg 
discusses the nature of Athenian colonisation 
(@roxin and xAnpouyin) and, in connexion 
with it, the political standing of Peisistratus and 
Miltiades, both in answer to Berve's recent book 
on Miltiades. He argues, against Kahrstedt as 
well as against Berve, that we do wrong to use 
strict standards of constitutional law in defining 
the terms, that there were many grades of 
colonies, from the pure dronda which became a 
completely independent state to the pure xanpovyla 
in which the settlers not only remained Athenian 
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citizens, but formed no community of their own 
(as in Salamis); between these two there were 
éremic politically dependent on Athens, as 
Brea was intended to be (note especially ll. 20- 
26 of the inscription), and ‘®Anpovgios which 
formed communities of their own, though the 
cleruchs were still citizens of Athens (because of 
the distance, they could not exercise their 
political rights in Athens, and obtained a sort of 
municipal autonomy). Lemnos (later divided 
between Hephaistia and Myrina) and Imbros 
are the chief examples of this last kind. Though 
I agree with Berve that the existence of the ten 
Kleisthenic phylai on Lemnos is not, as such, a 
proof of Attic citizenship (the new settlement 
must have some organisation, and what more 
natural than one taken direct from the 
untpareks, especially if the settlers, as is 
possible, were taken equally from all the 
phylai? +), yet Ehrenberg is convincing that the 
Lemnians did in fact retain their citizenship. 
He points out that in JG i* 672, ¢. 280 B.C., 
when, if at any time, political terms should have 
been stabilised, the Athenian citizens on the 
island, though having a hipparchos sent yearly to 
govern them, are described as inhabiting the two 
poleis, each of which has a demos. Nothing could 
show more clearly the looseness of terminology. 
The casualty lists of Lemnians of the fifth 
century, set up in Athens, are evidence of their 
citizenship; the §lve: who occasionally appear 
on Athenian lists are not arranged by communi- 
ties and are clearly individuals who have served 
in Athenian regiments, or in close contact with 
them, not contingents of allied States; the 
Argives and Kleonaioi who fell at Tanagra are 
not listed by their own phylai. Thucydides vii 
57.2 is not in any way decisive, as Berve supposes : 
Ehrenberg might have made this even clearer— 
Thucydides lists the Lemnians, Imbrians, and 
Aiginctans then in Aigina, and as well the Hes- 
tinicis in Euboea, who were dromu, in a 
separate group from the Athenians themselves 
and from all others who took part in the expedi- 
tion. Yet we know that their position was not 
in all respects the same: Lemnos and Imbros 
paid tribute, Aigina and Hestiaia did not. 
Does that prove that the latter pair were 
KAnpouyim, the former aroxia? In that 
case Thucydides’ single group disappears, and he 
expressly calls the Hestiaicis érexa. Ehren- 
berg could have added too that Amphipolis, 





1 When Ehrenberg says the new phylai were purely 
local, not kinship groups, he forgets that descendants 
of the original members all belonged to the same 
phylai, irrespective of residence. 
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which was certainly an ronda in the old sense 
except in so far as its autonomy was restricted 
by the Athenian empire, paid no tribute.? 
Cleruchies, which formed communities, founded 
before 478, might be treated as separate com- 
munities and pay tribute; dnenda:, founded 
during the Empire, might not. The standard 
to be adopted is a political, not a legal one. 
Ehrenberg is quite convincing. 

In this light he considers the earlier settlement 
of Sigeion and the Chersonese; he agrees with 
Berve about the former (that it was a true 
dnonic), not about the latter; he thinks, 
certainly rightly, that the prosecution of Mil- 
tiades for tyranny implies the presence of 
Athenian citizens there. He shows equally 
clearly that Berve's view both of Peisistratos and 
of Miltiades, that they were individuals outside 
the State, and their careers (except for 
Marathon) broke the continuity of Athenian 
history, is quite untenable; in particular he 
gives a sensible view of Herodotos’ narrative of 
the Parian expedition, which does not imply an 
unconstitutional position for Miltiades (I would 
go a little further, and reject the view that 
Miltiades did not reveal to the ecclesia the object 
of the expedition: the story may have no more 
truth than the similar one about Themistokles 
and the silver from the mines). Altogether an 
admirable essay. 

A. W. Gomme. 

University of Glasgow. 


Storia dei Greci dalle Origini alla Fine del 
Secolo V. By G. De Sancrs. 2 vols, 
Pp. xvii + 595, sili -+ 580. Florence: * La 
Nuova Italia,’ 1999. go /rre. 

A book on Greek History by De Sanctis 
naturally invites comparison with his great 
Storia dei Romani; and indeed the present work 
has many features in common with the 
earlier one. It shows the same unobtrusive but 
comprehensive knowledge, the same indepen- 
dence and sincerity of judgment, the same un- 
adorned but lucid style. On the other hand it 
dispenses with explanatory and controversial 
footnotes—as a substitute for these, biblio- 
graphies containing the recent literature on 
special topics are appended to cach chapter; 
and it gives relatively far more space to matters 


= He points out that Brea, though within the 
empire organisation, did not pay tribute, and thinks 
this may have been because it was too small and too 
poor. This is highly improbable; there were many 
minute communities which paid some tribute. If 
Brea ever survived as an dtrowia, its position was 
the same as that of Amphipolis. 


outside the field of war and politics. The 
special emphasis which the author has laid on 
the cultural history of Greece 1s all the more 
welcome, in that his chapters on Greck literature 
and art, on philosophy and religion, are not in 
the nature of mere appendices, but make a 
serious endeavour to show in a clear light the 
inter-action between Greek culture and the 
general history of Greece. (Some readers may 
wish that the space devoted to power politics 
had been cut down even further. More than 
10 per cent. of the whole book is devoted to the 
Peloponnesian War, and no less than fourteen 
pages to the siege of Syracuse.) 

In the political field De Sanctis has given an 
unusually clear account of the structure of early 
Greek society; and he appraises the fully 
developed Athenian democracy with a nicely 
balanced judgment. He makes a doubtful 
point in suggesting that the “democratic idea’ 
would have provided the best bond of union for 
Greece in the fifth century; but he does well 
to emphasise that the Greeks neglected to reap 
the full fruits of their victories over the Persians 
and Carthaginians. In condemning the im- 
perialism of Pericles he hardly gives due weight 

to the benefits of the * pax Atheniensis*; but 
he; is wholesomely outspoken in affixing the main 
responsibility for the Peloponnesian War upon 
Pericles, and not upon Sparta. 

In his appreciation of Greek men of letters 
De Sanctis is perhaps at his best when he 
discusses the lyric and choric pocts and the 
Sophists: and it is pleasing to find him giving 
full recognition to the intellectual intrepidity 
of the early Ionian thinkers. 

some passages in this book may cause readers 
to shake their heads. ‘The author may be right 
in explaining away the legislators Zaleucus and 
Diocles as mere deities, but when he describes 
Cadmus and Neleus, Achilles and Odysseus, as 
faded gods, he seems to go too far in his inverted 
Euhemerism. ‘Though he has a keen eye for the 
distinctive merits of the Homeric poems, he 
will not allow that one outstanding personality 
cast them (approximately) into their present 
shape. He rejects the comparatively ancient 
and harmonious Greek tradition of a * Dorian 
Invasion,’ though this i receiving more and 
more support from archacology, and boldly 
equates Dorians with Achaecans. His chief 
reason for this heresy is that in historical times 
the people who called themselves * Achacans’ 
spoke a Doric type of Greek. But to recon- 
struct the language map of Greece in the second 
millennium from that of the fifth or fourth 


century is a hazardous proceeding, in view of 
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the many changes which might have occurred 
within the group of Greek dialects in the 
interval. An even greater paradox is the 
statement that in 417-15 B.c. Nicias was the 
director of Athenian policy (with Alcibiades as 
his understrapper), and that he was the real 
author of the Melian and Sicilian expeditions. 
The basis of this argument is the fact that 
Nicias wanted to distract the Athenians from 
further adventures in Peloponnesus. But this 
hardly suffices to prove, in plain contradiction 
to Thucydides, that Nicias therefore Ied them 
into other and wilder adventures. Lastly, 
Critias’ cowardly massacre of the men of 
Elewsis was surely not a ‘simple police 
operation’! This is hardly in keeping with 
the many courageous stands which De Sanctis 
has made for political decencies. 

But it would be ungracious to end this review 
on a querulous note. The “Grand Old Man 
of Ancient History * (as De Sanctis may well be 
called) has produced a worthy counterpart to 
his Roman History; and this is very high 
praise. M. Cary, 


Hellenic History By Georce Wiius Bots- 
FORD: revised and rewritten by CHARLES 
ALEXANDER Rosinson, Jr. Pp. xiv + 998. 
New York: Macmullan, 1999. 

This new edition of a book first published in 
1922 is an almost mew book. Not only, as the 
preface declares, are several chapters or some 
passages entirely new, but the whole character 
is changed. It has lost some of the peculiarity 
of the original book, ¢.g. in the arrangement of the 
subject matter (twenty-six instead of thirty 
chapters, many of them with new titles) ; the notes 
at the bottom of each page, containing the main 
source-material, have vanished (this is rather 
regrettable), and the “ Additional Reading "- 
references at the end of each chapter are re- 
placed by a Select Bibliography belonging to the 
whole book. There are no illustrations in the 
text, but very fine plates. By omitting the head- 
lines of each short paragraph, the text has 
become much more readable. The first edition 
was a rather original text-book for teachers and 
students, the new one is less so, but it gives a 
concise and interesting account for a good 
average standard of educated people. 

OW course, the new edition (although in a less 
degree than the old one) endeavours not only 
to treat history in its political and military 
aspects, but to lay down the main features of 
general civilisation, of art and literature, of 
social and economic conditions. It is always 
a difficult task to do such work in a few hundred 
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pages, and every reader will miss one thing, 
and believe another one to be over-emphasised. 
Prof. Robinson, on the whole, has done very 
well. The main lines of history are clearly 
pointed out, while a great mass of details is 
dispersed over the whole account. 

No reader, however, will get the slightest idea 
of the complexity of some facts, and the 
difficulties of some problems. Everything looks 
simple and clear, much more so than can 
usually be justified, even in a book of this 
type. The worst seems to me that rather often 
matters are stated as ascertained facts which 
actually are quite uncertain or even wrong. ‘ot 
many people would agrec, I suppose, to the idea 
of a militaristic and extremely autocratic régime 
in Minoan Crete (25), or that Egypt was in 
part responsible for the great intellectual awaken- 
ing of Greece (57). Even the strongest * uni- 
tarian’ would not agree to a sentence such as 
this: ‘Homer wrote at Chios, about 850 2.c.' 
And if you read: ‘perhaps his greatest social 
interest was in woman’ (195), you would not 
think this phrase concerns—Aeschylus! After 
all that has been written on the subject, it is 
surprising to read (247) that Alexander made 
his trip to the Ammoncion to convince the 
Egyptians that he was the true heir of the 

But it is easy to pick out details like these, and 
I do not wish to over-criticise a book which 
has many outstanding merits. I very much like 
some of its well-formulated sentences and some 
of its character-sketches. Also I ought to 
acknowledge the up-to-date nature of the 
writer's information. He hints at some of the 
-most recent discoveries, some of which, how- 
ever, are not yet quite assured, ¢.g. that it was 
Troy Vila, not Troy VI, that was destroyed by 
war; that Cleisthenes was archon in 925 B.c., 
etc. One chapter (992 ff.) the author owes 
entirely to Tarn’s wonderful book about Bactria 
and Inclia. 

I think that the new edition will make its 
way as the first did. In some respects, it is an 
improvement, and, at any rate, a sound and 
readable book. V. EHRENBERG. 


Couroi et Courétes : essai sur l'éducation 
spartiate et sur les rites d'adolescence 
dans l'antiquité hellanique. (‘Travaux 
et Mémoires de l'Université de Lille, 
Nouvelle Série, Section Droit-Lettres, No. 
at.) By H. Jeanmamez. Pp. 638. Lille: 
Bibliothéque universitaire, 1999. Fr. 100. 

The importance of this work is hardly com- 
mensurate with its bulk. The fundamental 
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thesis is not very novel and is probably true— 
namely, that classical and pre-classical Greece 
retained at least vestiges of a system of age- 
classes such as is still operative in Africa, for 
example, and in particular of a warrior class, 
members of which were called ‘wxctpo or 
Kousfite and may be presumed pretty safely to 
have had their procedures of initiation, instruc- 
tion and tests of courage, intelligence and so 
forth. It is in itself perfectly legitimate to look 
for such traces, to consider whether there may 
not have been rather more than vestigial sur- 
yivals and to examine various obscure customs 
and rites, not least those of Athens, Crete and 
Sparta, to sce if they are best explained by 
supposing such survivals in historical times. 
This the author does in Chapters [V-VII (° Les 
origines rituelles de la geste de Thisée’; ‘Le jeu dus 
Steptérion’; * Danses ef initiations crétotses + 
© Sous ia masque de Lyeurgue"). These are pre- 
ceded by considerations of Homeric society 
(Chap. I), of the origins of the éjus (Chap. 
Il) and a sketch, from standard authorities such 
as Frobenius, Hollis, Junod and others, of 
African conditions (Chap. III), and are followed 
by a long appendix analysing and commenting 
on Strabo’s excursus on the Kuretes in Bk. X. 
It cannot be denied that in some cases Jeanmaire 
has the probably right explanation of the Greck 
phenomena, and that he shows throughout 
considerable ingenuity and no small amount of 
learning and diligence. 

But the book is in many ways faulty. In the 
first place, the methodology is poor. The 
African material is amassed at rather unnecessary 
length, for nearly all the sources are very well 
known, and a polite gesture or two are made in 
the direction of the theory of Aulturkreise. But no 
attempt is made to show that any African Aultur- 
kreis extended to historical or prehistoric Greece, 
and yet quite small details of African usage are 
many times cited to explain strange features, or 
what appear to the author to be such, in Greek 
custom. But where there is no proved historical 
connexion between two sets of phenomena, it Is 
very bad method to adduce more than general 
similarities. In this case, we may suppose that 
young Greeks in carly times were set aside and in 
some sense even consecrated as warriors, because 
that is done in Africa and elsewhere, and human 
nature is much the same everywhere in its 
general lines; but we are not justified, ¢.g., in 
citing the occurrence, incidentally to the African 
ritual, of certain beast-like monsters which 
terrify the initiands m support of a very 
hazardous theory that Lykurgos was originally a 
monster of that kind, a sort of wolf-demon. 
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Another defect is that the literature is often 
Somewhat behind the times. The Homeric 
criticism is still in the obsolete bondage of 
separatism, the author actually quoting Bérard 
more than once as if his views were of importance, 
Much is naturally said of Sparta, but hardly any- 
thing of Nilsson’s probably correct theory that 
the peculiarities of the Lykurgean system arise 
from the organisation of an army or horde on the 
move, and not that of any settled community. 
The Hymn of the Kuretes from Palaiokastro is, 
quite legitimately, dealt with, but the com- 
mentary is mostly from Miss Harrison, though 
much has been done to elucidate the text since 
she wrote. Euripides is incidentally cited (p., 
299), yet the aged fallacy that he was a woman- 
hater has not been got rid of. Among many 
highly doubtful etymologies (perhaps the weakest 
single feature of the book) is one of the name 
Lykurgos based upon the Alexandrian 
Aerdehiting, Audopyos, which appears in our 
conventional texts of Homer: surely van 
Lecuwen’s edition ought to have taught scholars 
fo pay no attention whatever to such malforma- 
tions. But worse than inadequacies of this kind 
or than trivial inaccuracies of detail here and 
there (not very many for nearly 650 pages) is a 
tendency to treat mythological material as if it 
were all alike venerable and cultural data, that is, 
as if the Greeks, particularly in the Hellenistic 
period, had never consciously archaised. That 
the work was written to uphold a theory may 
excuse some arguments and attempts at explana- 
tion which the author would hardly have 
employed el pi few Bioguddrray, 

The work, then, although useful, if only as 
showing the extreme limits to which this explana- 
tion of certain facts can with any show of justifica- 
tion be pushed, is not so good as it ought to be. 
Some day, perhaps, there will appear a revised 
and amended edition; if so, it would benefit by 
being a great deal shorter. H. J. Rose. 


Science and Politics in the Ancient World, 
By Bexjamix Farereton. Pp. 249. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, 1939. 

Professor Farrington’s subject is the Stag- 
nation that so early overtook Greek scientific 
thought, and the long decline in scientific 
intelligence during the Roman period. He 
contrasts the logic of two such important figures 
as Empedocles at the beginning of the period 
and Prudentius at the end, and shows that 
in the case of the latter there was no loss in 
literary skill and imagination. How was it, 
then, that men submitted to the fettering of 
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their critical faculties and were willing to revert 
to deposited traditions about the universe and 
not press forward to a logical development of 
free ideas? The author adduces the modern 
analogy of Haeckel, who, from the position of a 
disinterested disciple of Darwin, was led, as a 
result of official religious and secular Opposition 
to the implications of Evolution, to write for the 
scientific education of the masses. Popular 
opposition to advanced scientific thought is not 
$0 effective as has often been su posed, for it is 
generally indolent and unorganised. Much more 
serious is the opposition of a ruling class that 
fears the impact of scientific thought upon the 
carelully guarded complex of beliefs and tradi- 
tions by which acquiescence in their rule is 
maintained. This opposition is often only 
latent, and even the instinctive violence of a 
Theognis is not in the long run dangerous. 
But should an exceptionally brilliant thinker 
appear among the conservatives, he is capable 
of devising an anti-science (from the scientist's 
Point of view a pseudo-science; but we are 
considering the phenomenon objectively), which 
with its clever appeals to instinct and tradition 
may convince the people more easily than the 
austere reasoning of science. ‘This, according 
to our author, was the réle of Plato, who lent 
his developing logic and beautifully clear prose 
to the unconcealed propagation of admitted 
falsehoods in the Republic and the Lares. 
Epicurus and Lucretius were the last defend, 
of science against the conservative reaction of 
the ethical-political Philosophies. Even Stoicism, 
which began as a movement to make the under- 
man conscious of his worth, became infected 
by the all-pervading political bias. 
While intellectuals of the Left have often 
failed by trying Prematurely to impose novel 
and difficult ideas upon untaught people, 
history shows that the finest brains on the Right 
are not in the least convinced by the anti- 
science they teach, and cynically defend their 
admitted equivocations on the grounds of their 
OWN Superiority to the masses, As long as 
education was privileged, this perversion of 
science by politics was naturally not casily 
detected. Class-consciousness from Right or 
Left inevitably sets up what we may call a 
distortion in the thought-continuum., The 
spread of education has made it possible for some 
to get a detached standpoint, but they are few: 
in fact, the danger of warped pseudo-scientific 
thinking threatens soon to become greater from 
the Left than from the Right, since the Right is 
increasingly finding it necessary to withdraw from 
its entrenched philosophical P<sition and choose 
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between non-violent compromise uncom- 
promising violence. 

It is not clear whether Professor Farrington 
considers the class-antagonism to be the sole 
factor, or only the principal factor, in the 
stagnation of ancient thought. A_ rigidly 
Marxian view would no doubt allot the entire 
responsibility in this direction. Since September 
1939, however, it seems to have become fashion- 
able to disavow Marxism, and certainly the case 
for the exclusively economic interpretation of 
history can be overstated. On the other hand, 
it is hard to find a reason for the decay of 
ancient science that docs not inevitably lead us 
back to the social structure of ancient society. 
Slavery, which made it less necessary to invent 
labour-saving devices, and the contempt for 
craftsmanship, which put a social bar in the way 
of practical experiment, have often been cited 
as factors. We may add that the neglect of 
experiment not only brought ancient science 
to a premature stalemate, but also made it 
impossible to refute an erroneous hypothesis by 
appeal to demonstrable facts; it is in this way 
that conservative opposition to modern scientific 
discoveries has been silenced. The tendency 
of Greek intellectuals to abstract thinking, 
which so distinguished them from their con- 
temporary neighbours, was not corrected by the 
wholesome discipline of trial and error, and ran. 
fatally to excess. ‘Kepler,’ we are told, 
of the most luxuriant and wildly shaneesieal aE 
a priorists, nevertheless constantly appealed to 
the facts of observation and unhesitatingly abode 
by their verdict... . Only observation could 
decide which of all possible mathematical 
harmonies were those actually embodied in 
Nature.’ There were few Greek scientists who 
were cqually discriminating. 

Professor Farrington has some interesting 
remarks on the Delphic oracle's selection of 
Socrates as the wisest man in Greece. The 
oracle, he points out, was the religious prop of 
Dorian oligarchy, and probably chose Socrates 
not merely for his intellectual attainments but 
for his political sympathies. Professor Farring- 
ton’s scorn for the oracle i expressed in 
language flavoured by demagogic rhetoric 
rather than sober scholarship (pp. 120, 209); 
but he has certainly made a just assessment of 
its political significance, and his criticism of 
Socrates may be uncomfortably near the mark. 
One might ask why that energetic deflator of 
intellectual self-importance never practised his 
art on the arrogant young oligarchs whose 
dictatorship proved so offensive that the people 
of Athens lest no time in replacing them by the 


*demoplutocracy" that Socrates and his dis- 
ciples so despised. Plato and Aristotle, for all 
their brilliant contributions to ordered thought, 
both died convinced of the inherent superiority 
of one class over another and its consequent prior 
claim on the good things of life. Professor 
Farrington has done well to remind us of the 
falseness and superficiality of such a social 
doctrine and the danger of accepting these 
philosophers as teachers and guides to social 
conduct for all time. 
G. E. Kirk. 


The Stoichedon Style in Greek Inscriptions, 
By R. P. Aust. Pp. xii+ 190; pl. 
t4. Oxford: University Press, 1938.: 
ros. bef. 

A notable addition to the series of Oxford 
Classical and Philosophical Monographs: a 
balanced and sober inquiry into the scope and 
significance of this style of Greck engraving. 
The author, against those who claimed for it 
Ionic origin, demonstrates that the stoichedon 
style is native to Attica (p. 15); that its be- 
ginnings in the second half of the sixth century 
coincide with the disuse of boustrophedon in favour 
of right-ward writing, and that its adoption was 
promoted by this change (pp. 17 ff); that it 
remained popular because it was found aestheti- 
cally satisfying (p. 5); that, epigraphically, 
it was the hall-mark of Athenian democracy in 
its prime (pp. 122 ff). To the layman, the most 
interesting part of A.’s work will doubtless be 
found where, after a careful analysm of the 
technique (chapter 4) and limitations (p. 43 ff.) 
of the style, its fortunes are traced: the setback 
under the stresses of the Peloponnesian War 
(p. 53), the revival during the fourth century, 
and the final decay in the miseries of the third 
(chapter &). The skill and space required for 
sloichedon writing ‘were expensive (p. 105). 
This, with the inherent weakness of the style 
in word-division, caused it in an age of poverty 
to be abandoned. Qutside Attica, and in 
particular at Delphi (p. 76 ff), in the islands, 
and in particular in Delos (p. 83 ff.), stoschedon 
is symptomatic of Athenian influence or dom- 
inion. It survived sporadically into the full 
Hellenistic period, both in the Greek homelands 
and in the Greek East (chapter 9). It last occurs 
in Lycia in the third century A.D. (p. 117). 
The author is to be congratulated for his sensible 
and scholarly handling of a subject which, 
though specialised, is of interest to every student 
of Greek epigraphy. 

T. Bruce Mrrrorp. 
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The Athenian Tribute Lists, Vol.I. By 5. D. 
Mesrrr, H. T. Wape-Gery and M. F. 
McGrecor. Pp. xxxii 4-605; I map, 25 
pl. and 192 figs. Published for the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at Athens by 
the Harvard University Press, 1999. $15.00. 

This weighty volume marks the culmination 
of more than a century of study, inaugurated by 
the publication of K. 5S. Pittakis’ L'ancienne 
Athéines in 1855 and the first volume of A. R. 
Rangabe’s Antiquités Helléniques in 1842, placed 
upon a firm foundation seventy years ago by U. 
Kobler’s masterly Urkunden ond Untersuchungen, 
consolidated by the edition of the relevant texts 
by A. Kirchhoff in JG i and again by F. Hiller 
von Gaertringen in JG i*, issued in 1924, and 
earricd on intensively since then by various 
scholars, among whom B. D. Meritt and A. B. 
West take the foremost place. No group of 
epigraphical texts has deserved or received a 
study so meticulous as the Attic quota-lists, and 
none has yielded results of equal historical im- 
portance. 

On its title-page the work bears the names of 
three authors, all of whom have become in- 
timate, in long residence at Athens as well as in 
close study elsewhere, with the relevant docu- 
ments and had already made contributions of 
high value to their reading and interpretation. 
It is dedicated to the memory of Allen Brown 
West, whose tragic death in 1936 precluded his 
participation in the actual writing of this volume, 
to which, nevertheless, he has contributed 
materials of the utmost importance alike in his 
many published works and in unpublished notes 
(see p. 462). Chapters I-III contain, in 106 

pages, a detailed list and bibliography of the 285 
fragments of the quota-lists discovered in modern 
times, with excellent photographs of all save the 
38 which can no longer be traced, and brief notes 

on difficult or disputed readings. Chapter [V 
provides a similar list of the 52 extant fragments 
of three asessment-records, including the famous 
decrees and schedule relating to the re-assessment 
of 425 2.c. (to which JG i151 is here added), 
and 14 of two decrees (/G i*.65, 66) dealing with 
tribute-levy, recently restored in Meritt’s Docu- 

ments on Athentan Tribute, Chapters V and VI 

present the completed texts of all the foregoing 

documents, together with the relevant fragments 

of Craterus, the decrees of Callias (/G 1°. 91, 92), 

the decrees for Methone (JG i*. 57) and a 

mutilated decree (JG i®. 109) of q10-9 5.c. 

regarding the repayment of debts due to Athena, 

as well as bibliographies and comments on 

restorations and dating. Chapter Vil, 227 

pages in length, is entitled ‘The Register" and 
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comprises the complete records for 454-409 B.c. 
of 343 communities, based on the data, positive 
or negative, of the documents under review, 
with brief notes, drawn from literary sources, of 
revolts, conquests, treaties, etc., while in Chapter 
VIII we have supplements to this Register— 
variant forms, partially preserved names, dynasts, 
group-payments, special rubrics, and an alpha- 
betical list of names arranged under districts. 
Chapter IX, *The Gazetteer,’ contains 106 
pages of notes and discussions, mostly geo- 
graphical, on the local and ethnic names found 
in the Register, the results of which are sum- 
marised in the appended map of the Athenian 
Empire, Chapter X consists of a roster of the 
known Hellenotamiae and their secretaries and 
paredroi, and Chapter XI contains 161 ° testi- 
monia,” excerpts from authors (with new res- 
torations of the ‘ Anonymus Argentinensis" in 
Tg) and inscriptions (T68-78; only the Athenian 
monetary decree is quoted in full) bearing upon 
the subject of the book, which closes with indexes 
of significant Greek words, proper names (other 
than those in the Register and Gazetteer) and 
emendations of literary texts. 

Finality cannot, of course, be claimed even 
for a work like the present. It includes eight 
fragments discovered, and one rediscovered, in 
the course of the recent American excavations 
in the Agora and on the north slope of the 
Acropolis, and further similar finds may well 
come to light in future, supplementing or modi- 
fying the texts here given and the views here 
expressed. Nor is the book as it stands wholly 
flawless, though the very triviality of the points 
I have noted for criticism? and the fewness of 
the authors’ conclusions about which I am 
sceptical bring home to me the extraordinarily 
high standard maintained. The work—clear in 
arrangement, lucid in statement, combining 
width of outlook with the utmost accuracy in 
matters of detail—is a stupendous achievement, 
which must still further enhance its authors’ 
reputations, while the perfect typography and 





1 E.g., for H. N. Pryce (p. viii) read F. N. Pryce, 
for 40 (p. 94, No. 64) 42, for "Emmpls (p. 529) 
‘Emempls, for the second "Atevaiog of Tyo |p. 
579) “Aferaios, and for tributus (p. 599) tributum. 
The spelling Mytilenaean (thrice on pp. 587-3) ts 
preferable to Mitylenacan used (with Mitylene) on 
p. 548, There are a few mistakes in Greek accentua- 
tion, «.2., 7@payifi on pp. rhy, 597-3, Gétratc; and 
Fapotpdxcsy on p. 483 and Avomeysda (side by ap 
with Avowdyea) on p. 564, nor do I wholly grasp 
the principle of admission and exclusion applied in 
the first index, why, «g., 3.0. vowiopa we find a 
reference to Dr but not to ‘T6 or T6g. 
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illustration reflect the highest credit on printers 
and publishers alike. We can but hope that the 
second volume, in which the historical questions 
raised, and to some extent answered, by the 
evidence here set forth will be discussed and an 
account will be presented of the rise, character 
and fall of the Athenian Empire, may attain an 
equally high level of scholarship and may appear 
without unnecessary delay. M. N. Top. 


Collection Froehner, I. Inscriptions grec- 
ques. By Lous Rosert (Biblio 
théque Nationale; Département des 
Meédailles et des Antiques). Pp. ix 160; 
pl. 51. Paris: Editions des Bibliothéques 
Nationales, 1936. 

Wilhelm Froechner, who was born at Carlsruhe 
but became a naturalised French citizen, was a 
philologist and archacologist of great learning 
and considerable influence and an ardent 
collector of antiquities, especially those which 
were inscribed. With a somewhat grim humour, 
he prided himself upon keeping secret the 
contents of such inscriptions as had not already 
been published before they came into his 
possession. After his death, which eccurred on 
gand May, 1925, in his nineticth year, his 
collection passed, under the terms of his will, to 
the Cabinet des Médailles of the National 
Library in Paris. Its publication was entrusted 
to Professor Louis Robert, who in the volume 
before us, admirably produced by the Bontemps 
Press at Limoges, deals with all those Greek 
inscriptions which are ‘documents more or less 
independent of the objects on which they are 
engraved, excluding coins, vases and the whole 
instrumentum domesticum.’ ‘These number 108 in 
all, apart from the three heliasts’ tickets which are 
here included (Ne. 10 g, r, 4), though they form 
part of a private collection. In an appendix six 
further inscriptions are added (Nos. 92-97), 
which belong to the Cabinet des Médailles but 
were derived from other sources. 

The Froehner Collection is representative of all 
the principal classes of epigraphical documents 
and of all parts of the Hellenic world, Each 
inscription is carefully described and the text is 
printed, with few exceptions, in minuscules, 
while the forms of the monuments and the 
character of the script are clearly shown in the 
series of excellent plates added to the volume. 
That the editor has carried out his exacting task 
with the highest competence and the utmost 
thoroughness goes without saying. By common 
consent he ranks among the foremost Greek 
epigraphists of this, or indeed of any, age, display- 
ing an industry, a perspicacity and a mastery of 
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all the relevant materials which are nothing short 
of phenomenal. It is hard to believe that any 
scholar could have made more of the very hetero- 
gencous collection here catalogued and discussed 
than Professor Robert has succeeded in doing, 
and the book amply confirms, though confirma- 
tion is superfluous, his reputation for learning 
and brilliance. While in some cases—¢e.g., that 
of the most famous of the texts acquired by 
Froehner, the Siérayua Kaicopes from Palestine 
relating to tomb-violation (No. 7o)—the com- 
mentary is surprisingly short, in others—+.f., 
the ‘Tegean decree in honour of Cassander of 
Alexandria Troas (No. 25), the document 
relative to the Acarnanian League (No. 35), 4 
frontier-<demarcation, perhaps from Lusi (No. 
41), and above all the three inscriptions from 
Theangela (Nos. 52-54) recently published by 
Professor Rostovtzeff—it is of characteristic 
fullness and permanent value. In the course of 
his comments the author introduces a number of 
corrected readings, restorations and interpreta- 
tions of various texts already known, nor has he 
omitted to enhance the utility of the book by 
ample indexes. 

Not that the work is absolutely flawless; but of 
the six-score errors I have noted two-thirds are 
mere slips in Greek accentuation, and of the 
remainder few are likely to mislead any careful 
reader. I add brief notes on a few of the points 
which struck me as I read this varied and 
fascinating volume. 

On p. 16 Robert casts doubt on the correctness 
of the reading yeprrovGkv in an Attic defixip 
(Winsch, No. 68a, Il. 6, 7), rightly remarking 
that ‘le rédacteur n'eiit pas été embarrasse pour 
désigner une merefrix par des termes plus clairs et 
moins recherchés que yoprrom@ay.' He there- 
fore suggests as the true reading éAgrromahiv. 
Would not yaptordi’w, ‘ paper-seller," supply a 
simpler solution of the problem? True, the 
word is new: but the formation is normal, 
yoptroraaAns is found in a gloss, and the use 
of yéptar as carly as the fifth century 8.c. is 
attested by a line of Plato Comicus quoted by 
Pollux (vii. 210) and by IG i*. 374. 279.—In No. 
13, Il. 4-7, Robert reads waljrmye oit|h tape 
ox|(y)rév, adding that the last word is written 
cavrov. I cannot but wonder whether v at the 
beginning of 1. 7 is not the missing + of airiy 
placed below instead of beside the y (in No. 79 
the final z of |. 6 is written at the close of |. 5), 
and whether the last word is not oarév (cf. 
‘Aroiag = AirroxMes in |. 2).—In No. 95; 
1. 3, ‘Axapviey is apparently a typographical 
error for “Acapwavics, a3 is also in the commen- 
tary (p. 41) Akarnienne for Akarnanienne.— 

x 
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On p. 48, note 6, IG V1 should be /G V2.— 
No. 69 runs thus: GecG&dpou mp()o(Putipov).| 
Adetp(ou) «n’|]x0m’. Robert comments ‘A la 
fin de la ligne 2, l'indiction.’ But the highest 
possible indiction-number is 15, and xn’ (28) 
must here refer to the day of the month.—In No. 
«7, 1. 18, the word wapplzus which puzzled 
Robert (ef. pp. 123, 156) is but another form of 
mavpizovs, ‘root and branch,’ a word which 
occurs in a metrical epitaph from Thebes (JG 
vil. 2545. 8).. In L 22 “ASovs should, as the 
photograph shows, be "Asou (cf. 1. 19).—In No. 
79, 1. 3, I should prefer otxita to ofx fra.— 
In No. 81, 1. 1, +(or)p(4)s should be read for 
n(a)t(pd)s, in 1. 20 84a(v) for 84gav.—No: gb. 
The reference to Michel's Recueil should be 6o4, 


not 1004. ee 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : Great Britain 
44 = Cambridge 2. By Wistrrep Lamm. 
Pp. 72; pl. 48. Oxford University Press, 


1936. 

With the second part of the Cambridge Corpus 
nearly all the Greek and Etruscan vases in the 
Fitzwilliam have been published. The pictures 
are even better than in the first part, and the 
catalogue, which covers a wide field, is a fine 
piece of work. 

For some reason not stated, the plates in the 
two volumes are not numbered through, but 
start again, and even a third time, for the 
Ricketts and Shannon collection, included in 
the second volume, is numbered separately. 
Thus there are three plate 1's, three plate 2's, 
and so on. To avoid confusion, Miss Haspels’ 
practice (in her Aftic Black-igured Lekpthot) 
might be followed: ‘CV Cambridge pl. 1° to 
mean pl. 1 in the first Cambridge volume; * CV 
Cambridge ii pl. 1" to mean pl. 1 in the second 
Cambridge volume; ‘CV Cambridge KS. 
pl. 1' to mean pl. 1 in the Ricketts-Shannon 
section of the second volume. 

With N. 186 (ii pl. 20, 26) cf. the Syracuse fr. 
Mon, Ant. 17, p. 255. 32- 10 (ii pl. 22, 2) was in 
the Hamilton Gray collection. Cf. Vatican 958 
(Albizzati pl. 47). For xliv in the text, four 
lines from the end, read liv. 28. 2 (ii pl. 26, 5) 
is not the vase mentioned by Buschor in FA. in 
p. 207: itis by the same hand as Athens 12138 
(N. 1016: CV Jd pl. 8, 1-2) and another white 
lekythos in Lord Elgin’s collection at Broomball 
(youth in chlamys, and woman with basket, at 
tomb); manner of the Sabouroff painter, con- 
tinuation of his Iekythoi in the time of the Bird 

The Ricketts and Shannon vases, formerly on 
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loan, have now become the property of the 
Museum. RS. pl. 1, 1 isin the same style as the 
Leningrad amphora 7). 42 Beil. 26-7 at p. 166: 
cf. also Munich 1400 (CV pl. 32, 1 and pl. 33, 1) 
and an oinochoe of shape 3 in the collection of 
Capt. Spencer-Churchill (rider and three youths). 
With RS, pl. 2, 1 compare the Wiirzburg hydria 
305 (Langlotz pl. 96), which is a rather eccentric 
work by the Swinger. RS. pl. 9, 1 and pl. 3, 2, 
with Cambridge 8. 27 (CV. Cambridge pl. 21, 2), 
belong to a large group of kyathoi treated in 
Raccolta Guglielmi pp. 52-3. The Euergides cup 
RS. pl. 5, 2 and pl. 8, 4 was formerly in the 
possession of Geladakis in Paris (Coll, M.£. 2-4 
juin 1904 pl. 11, no. 248): the missing sherd 
with the forearm of the right-hand athlete, part 
of the palmette, and the final sigma of the 
inscription, is in the Villa Giulia: this suggested 
that the cup may have come from the Canino 
collection, and Mr. Plaoutine tells me that it 
did: the provenience is therefore Vulci. KS. 
pl. 6, 2 (the lower pictures, misprinted ta and 
tb on the plate) and pl. 8, 5 is a cup with a jolly 
subject. On one half, a satyr driving a pair of 
satyrs is coming down the straight, leading from 
a satyr driving a pair of maenads. On the other 
half it is a horse-race, the mounts being’ wine- 
skins: this picture explains another, on the 
Munich cup 2622, where a satyr is riding a wine- 
skin and whipping it up with a sandal. After 
the race the wine in the skins will be emptied 
into the kraters. Another appearance of the 
trumpeter on the race-course is in the Florence 
cup Bi6o00 (Atene ¢ Roma 1923 p. 3), where 
he is playing the jockeys up to the post. For 
the style of the Ricketts and Shannon vase, 
coarse but lively, cf. a cup in Tarquinia (I, male 
at krater; A, satyrs and maenads; B, satyrs and 
donkey), a cup partly in Heidelberg (33, Kraiker 
pl. 6), partly in Villa Giulia (see JAS 51 p. 45 
no. 15), and a fragment in Heidelberg (14, 
Kraiker pl. 3). RS. pl. 15, 1, nearly all 
modern, was hardly worth publishing. With 
RS. pl. 16, 4 cf. Copenhagen inv. 6442 (CV pl. 
167, 6). 
J. D. Beazwey. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Italia 13 = 
Florence 2. + Doro Levt. Fp. 68; 

pl. 48. Rome: Libreria dello Stato, 1938. 
The second fascicule of the Florence Corpus is 
specially welcome because most of the vases in 
that fine collection are unpublished. Here we 
have nearly all the Attic rf. vases exhibited in 
the upper rooms, except the cups. The photo- 
graphs are not very well reproduced. Some of 
them are printed double (though without extra 
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charge). Many of the negatives seem to have 
been painted up in order to abolish the high- 
lights, which is unnecessary. There is a 
tendency, as in many quarters, to distort the 
figures by taking the photograph from too low 
so as to show the heads better. In spite of these 
defects, for which the author is not responsible, 
the volume i a boon. 

4017 (pl. 25, 4) and gor8 (pl. 25, 5) are by the 
painter of Dresden 312; 4010 (pl. 25, 6) by the 
Epimedes painter, see FHS 59 p. 150 on Brussels 
CV III Id pl. 7, 3. With 4020 (pl. 25, 7) cf. the 
Nolans Munich 2932 and 2937. 4021 (pl. 91, 5) 
is in the manner of the Tarquinia painter 
(painter of Tarquinia RC 1121). gor2 (pl 91, 
6) is by the Ariana painter, so called from a 
column-krater in Geneva, once in the Villa 
Ariana (phot. Giraudon 4027, Amazonomachy) ; 
for other works of his see JAS 54 p. 92 on Wirz- 
burg 528. ‘ End of the fifth century © seems late 
for 4052 (pl. g1, 7). The calyx-krater 4226 
(pl. 36, 1-2) is published in Overbeck AM pl. 
12, 26: such small parts of it as are genuine 
recall the Berlin painter. The column-krater 
by the Eucharides painter, 3990 (pl. 38, 1 and 
pl. 40, 1-2) can be augmented: first, by the 
fragment CV pl. 8 Ba (attributed to the artist 
in Cambana Fragments p. 15), which gives the 
missing part of the left-hand satyr; and 
secondly by a good big fragment in Goettingen 
(attributed to him by Martin Robertson), which 
gives part of the warrior and women to the right 
onthe obverse. 4009 (pl. 45, 1) is by the painter 
of London E489; 4023 (pl. 46, 4) is a late work 
of the painter of the Florence Centauromachy. 
The fragments CV pl. 14 B5, assigned to 
Hermonax in Campana Fragments, prove to belong 
to the signed Hermonax stamnos 3995 (pl. 52; 
1-5), and one of them has now been inserted, 
together with a third fragment, recognised by 
Neri, which gives part of Tithonos’ lyre. The 
hydria 3994 (pl. 57, 1) is closely connected with 
two others of the same type, onc in the Scala at 
Milan (Coll. B. ef C. pl. 21, 155), the other Berlin 
2176 (Johansen fi. fig. 29), and may be by the 
same hand. The fragment CV pl. 13 Bg was 
seen by Neri to belong to the hydria 3983 (pl- 
57, 2) and has now been added. The well- 
known pytrhic hydria 4014 (pl. 57, 4 and pl. 59) 
belongs to the group of Polygnotos. The dancer 
to the right on pl. 59, 3 wears a brassi¢re like the 
pyrrhichists on the Copenhagen hydria CY pl. 
166, which resembles the Florence one, for 
subject, in some respects. 3996 (pl. 66, 1) is in 
the manner of the Acgisthus painter. 9933 
(pl. 71, 1) is to be completed by the fragments 
CY pl. 20 Bg1. In FHS 59 p. 150 the pyxis 
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4217 (pl. 71, 14) was intended to be compared 
with the Bonn pyxis 769 and Moses Vases from 
the Collection of Sir Henry Englefield pl. 31, 2, but 
the printer made nonsense by omitting the 
reference to the Bonn Corpus pl. 27, 4—-5- 

For the facts about the ascription of 3982 
(pL 1, 1 and pl. 2) to Myson, which are not 
stated quite clearly, see Pan-Maler p. 22. 

j. D. B. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Italia 14 = 
Museo Nazionale di Palermo i. By J. 
Marcont Bovio. Pp. 23; pl. 49. Rome: 
Libreria dello Stato, 1936. 

The first Palermo instalment gives most of the 
earlier rf. vases. The descriptions are careful 
and accurate. The pictures are on the whole 
good, but it is evident that the reproduction has 
fallen short of the photography. An excellent 
point is that the vases have all been cleaned before 
photographing. 

Pl. 3 (misprinted 4), no. V 657, isin the manner 
of the Epeleios painter, cf. Cab. Méd. 511 (De 
Ridder pl. 21 and pp. 384-5) and Florence 
gg51. Pl. 4 (misprinted 3), 4: I was wrong in 
attributing the Eros riding a dolphin to Olltos. 
Pl. 6, no. V 652; the interior recalls Oltos, but 
the exterior does not. Pl. 7, 1-4, is ascribed to 
Epiktetos himself in BSR 11 p. 16 note 3. 
Pl. 7, 5 (misprinted 4 in the text) is the fragment 
attributed to Oltos in Aft. PV. p. 17 no. 75. 
Pl. g: Chelis group, see Campana Fragments p. 7 
on pl. 1 Br7. Pl. 10 is not attributed to the 
Triptolemos painter in At. V. p. 155, but said to be 
related to him: it now seems to me to be a very 
early Makron, like Munich 2617 and Tarquimia 
108. Fl. 12, in the manner of the Brygos painter, 
is by the Castelgiorgio painter (see Campana 
Fragments p. 33 no. 12). Pl. 15: the cleaning 
revealed the signature. Pl. 16, 2, is not the 
fragment attributed to the Lewis painter in 
Att, V. p. 150 no. 24, which is from a skyphos 
not a cup: the cup-fragment pl. 16, 2 is in the 
manner of the Telephos painter, cf. the Czartory- 
ski cup Bo (Vases in Poland pl. 8, 3 and pl. 17, 2; 
CY pl. 37, 1). The two cups pls. 17-18 have 
now been published by Mrs. Marconi Bovio 
herself in Le arti pls. 149-150, and rightly placed 
in the neighbourhood of the Pistoxenos painter. 
Pi. 20, 2-3 (V 668) is assigned to the Brygos 
painter, as a late work, in Caskey Aftic Vase 
Paintings in Boston p. 21 note 1. Pl, 21, 1: the 
name is written TAMINIAEN. The descrip- 
tion of pl. 21, 3 appears to be omitted. Pl. 22, 6 
is near pl. 22, 7-3 and the painter of Athens 
12778, recalls also the Kaineus painter (see on 
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pl. 45, 1-2). Pi. 22, 9 is by the Bowdoin painter. 
The two Iekythoi pl. 23, 1 and pl. 23, 5-6 are 
also related to the Bowdoin painter, as the author 
observes, and may have been made in his work- 
shop, but are not from his hand, and also recall 
the painter of Dresden 912. Pi. 24, 7 is mo, 21 in 
the list of works by the Bowdoin painter, Ait. V. 
p. 197. Pl. 24, 5-6 is by the Flying Angel 
painter. On me painter of pl. 25, 2 and 5 sce 
F. Pol. p. 79, addendum to p. 19. Fi. 25, 3-4 is 
attributed to the painter of the Paris Giganto- 
machy in Caskey AVP in Boston p. 26. Pil. 26, 
1 and 4-5 may be counted as belonging to the 
Mannerist group. Pl. 27, 1-3 is a coarse late 
imitation of the Berlin painter (Berliner Maler 
p. 18 no. 80). Pl. 27, 4 is by the Achilles 
painter. I am now inclined to give pl. 28, 1-2 
to the Pan painter himself (Pan-Maler p. 23 
no. 30). Pls. 29g-go has escaped cleaning. 
Better pictures of pl. 34 in Pan-Maler pls. 31-2 
and pl. 27, 2. Pl. 37, 4 is from V 780, not 
V 779. Pl. 41 is rightly ascribed to the Pan 
painter by the author. Pl. 44: the Iliupersis 
painter is the late (early classical) phase of the 
SS pareagnlegs painter. Pl. 45, 3 is the reverse of 
V 792 (pl. 46, 1-2); pl. 46, 3 is the reverse of 
V 786 (pl. 45, 1-2). The artist of V 786 
(pl. 45, 1-2 and pl. 46, 9: already published by 
Raffaello Politi in 1841, Spiegartone di cingue vast 
di premio pl. 6) may be called the Kaineus 
painter after this vase: by the same, another 
column-krater from Agrigento, no, 15 in the 
museum there, and probably a third in Stock- 
holm with Dionysos, two satyrs, and a maenad. 
I wonder if we may emend ‘ dorso’ to * torso" 
in the description, p. 21 line 3? WV 792 (pl. 46, 
1-2 and pl. 45, 3), also published in Politi’s 
vasi di premio, pl. 1, might be a very late work of 
the Harrow painter. The author follows 
Dr. Pace (Dioniso 3 p. 162) in supposing the 
subject to be a shoemaker’s shop, which had 
already occurred to Politi:—* Stanno alla parete 
. +. appesi duo balsamari, tre scarpe, ed una 
specie di tintinnambolo; quindi Lettor mio sei 
in tua piena liberissima facolta di giudicar 
quelle figure un Ciabattino colle sue ciabette ¢ 
carafle di cerotto, approuné par la Socwté d"En- 
couragement de Paris; un Sagrestano colla sua 
Campana; un’ Insalatara venditrice, o tutt’ 
altra, patteggiante innanti la sua bottega." The 
objects are sandals, sponge, shoes, alabastron, and 
doubtless belong to the lady, who is sitting in her 
house and receiving a visit from an older and a 
younger admirer. Pl. 48 (Politi op. cit. pls. 4-5) 
is certainly connected with the Boreas painter, 
as Mrs. Marconi Bovio says, though not from 
his hand. j. D. B. 
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Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : France 14—= 


Paris, Musée du Louvre 9. By N. 
Pracutmne. Pp. 64; pl. 48. Paris: 
Champion, 1938. 


This is an excellent instalment of the corpus. 
The contents are varied, and one of the most 
important parts is the publication of the 
‘ Caeretan’ hydriai, which are described care- 
fully and well illustrated, with numerous close- 
ups. It is always said that all ‘ Caeretan’ 
hydriai were found at Cervetri, but Mr. Plaoutine, 
who perhaps knows more about the nineteenth- 
century history of vases than any one else, shows 
that this is by no means certain, and that some 
of them may be from Vulci. To the mentions 
of II Fa pls. t1-12 add Johansen Jiiaden 1 
tidlig graesk Kunst pp. 89 and 123. E 696 is stated 
to be unrestored, but is there not repainting in 
the patternwork (pl. 2, 6-7)? The face drawn 
underneath the foot was evidently done by an 
amateur when the master’s back was turned. 

Less dazzling, but useful in a quict way, are 
plates devoted to the East Greek cups (IId), and 
to the Etruscan imitations of Corinthian (ITI Cb), 
which are accurately distinguished from true 
Corinthian. 

III Ca pl. 32, 1 and 5-10: Payne did not say 
that the style of this Corinthian vase recalled the 
Affecter, but only that there was an * artificial 
primitiveness in the faces * which recalled him. 

A recent addition to the collection is a very 
pretty Litthe Master cup of unusual type, CA 
2918 (III He pl. 84, 1-5). Mr. Plaoutine says 
that it recalls Amasis: it is indeed an early 
work by the Amasis painter, as Mr. Vanderpool 
has since made clear (Hesperia 8 p. 255). 

In III He pl. 89, 1-3, Pottier interpreted mpio 
a3 tiploy mot trpic. 

III Id, Attic rf. The hydria M6 (pl. 54, 6-7), 
recalls the Kleophon painter and is by the same 
hand as the hydria Athens 1480 (CC 1251). 
Ms (pl. 54, 9 and 12) is in the manner of Poly- 
gnotos. 

The volume is dedicated to the memory of 
Edmond Pottier. j. D. B. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Deutschland 
3= Munich 1. By Retyuarp LUutiies. 
Pp. 38; pl. 52. Munich: Beck, 1999. 
Good photographs, well reproduced, and on 
one side of the paper only, which must add to the 
cost; careful descriptions, with some apt 
stylistic comparisons; useful indexes. ‘The vases 
have been systematically cleaned before photo- 
graphing, and it is a disgrace that this has not 
been the rule in the Corpus. 
Dr. Lullies begins with Attic bf, and publishes 
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all the ‘ one-piece” amphorae in Munich. The 
earliest in the collection are the ‘ horse-heads * 
1960-1362 and 1963. The central class consists 
of the vases belonging to Group E (1360, 1352, 
1394, 1996, 1997); 1981 is related to the group. 
1978 seems to be a slight work by a rather older 
artist, the Princeton painter: and so does a 
second vase (not the name-piece) in Princeton, 
an amphora with a god seated between winged 
goddesses and youths. Brussels R 279, the 
amphora with the old wives marketing (CV 
pl. 16, 5) is probably also by him. Another 
large group is by the Swing painter (1985, 1986, 
1987, 1995, 1411). A new vase by him in the 
Rochdale Museum has just been published by 
Webster and Charlton (Memoirs of the Manchester 
Literary Soctety 83 pl. 2). 1975, 45 well as 1401, 
is by the painter of Berlin 1686. A fine amphora 
by this artist, Faina 73, 1s now figured in RAL 53 
pl. 22 and pl, 23, 1: this takes with it, as I noted 
in BSA 92 p. 11, the London amphora B 197: 
both turn out to be early work by the painter of 
Berlin 1686. 1379, a8 Lullies observes, some- 
what recalls this painter: it may also be com- 
pared with an amphora in Capt. Spencer- 
Churchill's collection, which has Herakles and 
the Lion on bothsides. 1967, 1368, and 1969 
belong to the group of the painter of Louvre Fo, 
who was a companion of Lydos: I perceive that 
two of them bear a red dipinto LV, and that an 
amphora by the painter of F6 himself, Vatican 
314 (Albizzati pl. 97 and p. 109) has the same 
mark; but lay no stress on this. Another 
group (put together by Lullies) consists of 1393 
and 1998; 1970; 1373 and 1374- Madrid 
rog22 (CV d pl. 2, 3) & by the same as 1993 and 
1398; and Louvre Fs (CV pl. to, 8 and pl. 11, 2) 
by the same as 1973 and 1974: both com- 
parisons made by Lullies. 1964 and 1365 are 
old-fashioned vases with animal pictures. With 
1371 compare Louvre Fg (CV pl. 10, 3 and 6) 
and Vatican 946 (Albizzati pl. 43). For 1400, 
« decent little vase, see the review of the Cam- 
bridge Corpus, on RS pl. 1, 1. It also bears 
some resemblance to the horseman amphora 
1402. Another good vase is 1403: a replica of 
this, by the same hand, and much better 
sreserved, was in the St. Audries collection (Cat. 
Sotheby 23 Feb. 1920, pl. 1,1). These two stand 
apart from the mass of bf. amphorae, and so do 
those by the Amasis painter (1983) and the 
Affecter (14.05). 

Of the late amphorae, contemporary with the 
rf. work of Euphronios and younger masters, 
1406, 1413, 1414, 1416, 1417 are rightly ascribed 
to the Leagros group by Lullies. 1417 may be 
compared with the Holford hydria Cat. Sotheby 
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Fuly 11, 1927 pl. 10 (Achilles and Ajax playing), 
1406 with an amphora formerly in Dr. Hirsch’s 
possession (A, Apollo seated with Dionysos, 
woman, and Hermes; B, Dionysos and Ariadne 
with satyrs). 1412 is not, I feel sure, by the 
Madrid painter, but by an artist whose works 
are given in JHS 54 p. 91 on Wiirzburg 182, 
the Long Nose painter as anyone who gots 
through the list will wish to call him. 

1964: Jahn gives a graffito not mentioned 
here. In 1414 (pl. 49, 1) one horse is branded 
on the rump with a caduceus: see Haspels ABL 
p. 62 and add the Berlin skyphos figured by 
Blamel, Sport der Hellenen p. 25- j. D. B. 


Mnemosynon Theodor Wiegand. Pp. 100; 
a6 pl. and 17 figs. Munich: Bruckmann, 
1938. RAC. 24: in cloth, RM, 27.59. 

The manuscript of this Festschrift was presented 
to Wiegand five years ago; some of the illustra- 
tions have since been published elsewhere, but 
the material is otherwise fresh. The contents 
are: H. Gundert, Der alie Pindar, a literary 
esay. W. Peek, Metrische Inschriften (of little 
intrinsic interest) and a Thessalian sacred cave. 
©, Uenze, Ein absolutes Datum innerhalb des 
Ablaufs der Schnurkeramik, on sherds from Eutresis 
of ¢ 1950 Bc. J. F. Crome, Liwenbilder des 
siebenten Jahrhunderts, illustrates water-spouts and 
the Corfu statue, which he decides did not 
belong to the tomb of Menecrates. H. WU, von 
Schoenebeck, Ein hellenistisches Schalenornament, 
finds Pergamene elements in marble fragments 
of the Museo Mussolini, which he compares 
with Neo-Attic craters and earlier decorative 
work in several materials—not proven, I should 
say. J. Werner, Jtalisches und hoptisches Bronze- 
geschirr des 6, und 7. Jahrhunderts nordwérts der 
Alpen, secks especially for evidence of German 
trade with Lombardy. Bruno Meyer, Das 
goldene Tor in Konstantinopel, supplements Part I 
of the Landmawer, giving evidence that the 
Golden Gate, as added to the town walls shortly 
after 425, consisted of the three-door passage and 
its flanking towers, while the wall closing the 
outer side of the court is mediaeval, with an 
entrance rebuilt several times. Towards the 
close of the fourteenth century the Gate was 
converted into a sort of keep, and finally it was 
incorporated in the larger Turkish castle. 

A. W. LAWRENCE. 


The Greek Aulos. By KATHLEEN SCHLESINGER. 
Pp. 1+ 477; pl. 18. London: Methuen, 
1939. £2 25. 

Miss Schlesinger has devoted her wide know- 
ledge of musical instruments, ancient and 
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modern, to the study of the Greck aulos; she 
has measured and calculated, has made and 
played facsimiles, testing them with various kinds 
of mouthpiece. For this is the crux of the prob- 
lem. The aulos was not a flute, but a reed- 
blown pipe. Was the reed single or double? 
The author's conclusion is that it was both: 
that the primitive double-reed gradually yielded 
place to the agi which gave greater 
scope to virtuosity; and the latter she equates 
with the otpryf to which certain mysterious 
passages refer as to part of the aulos. 

All the mechanical and acoustical problems of 
the instrument are exhaustively discussed, and 
Miss Schlesinger’s conclusions deserve and will 
receive the closest attention. They are not, 
however, the most distinctive feature of the 
book. For her the aulos (and its congeners in all 
countries and ages) is not one instrument among 
many, but the instrument which has both 
Originated and recorded a scale system of 
universal scope and validity. It is a fact that 
wood-wind instruments have commonly been 
bored with approximately equidistant holes. 
The result is a scale the intervals of which become 
gradually larger as it ascends. If the distance 
between holes is an aliquot part of the effective 
length of the pipe (including the mouthpiece), 
the resulting intervals can be expressed by super- 
particular ratios: ¢.g., if the effective length of 
the pipe is 11 units and the distance between 
holes is 1 unit, the pipe-lengths producing 
successive notes will be 11, 10, 9, 8, etc., units, 
and the interval-ratios will be 11/10, 10/9, 9/8, 
ete. Miss Schlesinger holds that there are seven 
fundamental scales of this character, distin- 
guished by different aliquot divisions of the 
pipe-length, which have arisen more or less 
independently all over the world, but were 
reduced to a coherent system by the Greeks. 

The Greek modes or Harmoniai were not, 
then, species of a uniform scale comprising at 
most four sizes of interval, but highly distinctive 
systems in which no two intervals were the same, 
each interval in the upward succession tending 
to be slightly larger than its predecessor. The 
most * perfect * example of the working of the 
principle is the Mixolydian, the notes (expressed 
as pipe-lengths) of which are as follows: 14, 19, 
12, 11, 10,9, 8, 7. In other cases an cight-note 
octave scale can be obtained only by boring 
some of the holes at half the normal distance. 
Thus the Dorian is as follows: 22 (11), 20 (10), 
18 (9), 16 (8), 14 (7), 19, 12 (6), 11. In these 
Harmoniai two notes are of special importance: 
the lowest, which acts as a tonic, and Mese 
(xora Sivouiv), which varies in position from 
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scale to scale, 1s always expressible as 6 or 16 in 
the numerical scheme, and the varying relation 
of which to the tonic (¢.g., 8: rg=4: 7 in the 
Mixolydian, 8:11 in the Dorian) gives the 
Harmonia its characteristic flavour. 

Clearly, this 1s a revolutionary theory. What 
is its general musical probability? It implies a 
prodigious fineness of ear which can distinguish 
¢.£. minor, major and septimal tones in succession 
within the same scale and can appreciate a 
variety of small intervals for their own sakes 
and not as ‘ differences” of larger intervals, 
The simpler intervals, found early in the har- 
monic series, of course occur in Miss Schlesinger’s 
scales, but are on the whole less prominent than 
intervals derived from its higher octaves; ¢.,., 
the first and characteristic tetrachord of the 
Dorian is bounded by a sharp fourth (8:11) 
instead of the perfect fourth (g: 12 = 9: 4). 
Is not a scale with no two intervals alike im- 
possibly restless? Can the tonic-Mese relation- 
ship provide an adequate point of rest for the 
ear and mind? Admittedly, wind-instruments 
with (approximately) equidistant holes tend to 
produce such scales, but these are alien to the 
voice and to strings. Is it likely that wind- 
instruments were able to impose their will on 
other common forms of musical expression? 
One reader of this book feels doubtful if, even in 
wind-instruments, the disposition of the holes 
was, after all, of exclusive importance, in view of 
the many possibilities of modifying intonation 
that the author herself discusses. 

On what evidence is the theory based? (1) 
On the investigation of pipes from many parts 
of the world. In particular, Miss Schlesinger 
has made facsimiles of the Elgin auloi, and has 
tested them with a variety of different mouth- 
pieces. With a mouthpiece of suitable character 
at a suitable extrusion they will give representa- 
tives of her Harmoniai. Were they originally 
designed to give them? Perhaps—if her theory 
is tenable on other grounds. The evidence is, 
of course, cumulative. (2) On scientific records 
of folk music. Many of these records can be 
readily accommodated to the Harmoniai 
(although some accommodation is generally 
necessary). Their bizarre intervals present a 
genuine problem to the investigator, and the 
comparative musicologists must decide if Miss 
Schlesinger has solved it. (3) On ancient 
literary evidence. But the bulk of ancient 
theory obviously deals with quite a different 
seale-system. Miss Schlesinger admits this, 
but finds reminiscences of her modal system 
where she can: in isolated sentences of Aristotle 
and Aristides, in a corrupt thirteenth-century 
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MS., in the polemics of Aristoxenus against his 

| s, and in the Greek notations. Too 
often her interpretations are based on a complete 
misunderstanding of the context, or else they 
assume what should be proved. A lucid explana- 
tion of the notations would be welcome, but 
hers will not work out without modifications 
which destroy confidence. 

Miss Schlesinger’s theories cannot be dismissed 
with a sceptical first judgement: they will be 
studied with the care that her learning and 
ingenuity deserve. Whatever the ultimate ver- 
dict upon her modal theory, her untiring research 
into the behaviour of wind-instruments will 
remain of permanent value. 

R. P. Winnixoton-Incram. 


Euripides’ Electra. By J.D. Denniston. Pp. 
xliv + 225. Oxford University Press, 1939. 
75. Ged. 

In editing the Electra Mr. Denniston, unlike 
Mr. Page in his Medea, keeps to the plan of this 
series in printing Murray’s Oxford Text, with 
which, however, he frequently disagrees in the 
commentary. 

In the introduction, which is greatly indebted 
to Jebb’s edition of Sophocles’ Electra and to 
Pohlenz's Griechische Tragédie, several problems 
call for treatment. 

The legend is traced from its literary begin- 
nings in the Odyssey, where Clytaemnestra plays 
a subordinate réle and is not even certainly 
killed by Orestes, through the Epic Cycle, where 
the Cypria adds the sacrifice of Iphigenia at the 
prompting of Calchas, the Nostoi Clytacmnestra 
as helping in the actual murder, and the 
Acthiopis the idea at any rate of purification from 
blood-guilt. From this it is a short step to 
making Apollo enjoin the vengeance. In the 
lyric Oresteia of Stesichorus, popular at Athens 
in the fifth century, Clytaemnestra’s dream about 
the snake is added, and most important, the 
Eumenides themselves. Pindar and Aeschylus 
bring Clytaemnestra into the foreground. In 
this account Mr. Denniston seems to have sailed 
resolutely past the sirens of anthropology and 
comparative law, whose Marxian music adds so 
much to the interest of Professor Thomson's 
recent Oresteia of Aeschylus. To do 50, in an 
edition on this scale, was perhaps wise, though 
in treating anything so social as Greek tragedy, 
even 28 individualised by Euripides, he might 
have unstopped one car in a footnote. 

We come then to the Choephoroe of Aeschylus 
and the Electra of Sophocles. Euripides’ innova- 
tion of Electra’s forced marriage of reason to the 
unexceptionable farmer is recognised as an ex- 
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cuse for greater realism about petty annoyances, 
though these are exaggerated, but it is also taken 
as a device to bring Orestes to a meeting without 
a romantic escapade. Moreover, the farmer is 
needed, like the nurse in the Choephoroe, as an 
ordinary decent human being in a tense mad- 
house, Finally the horror of matricide, as 
Pohlenz observes, is increased by placing it not 
in heroic surroundings, but in everyday life. It 
is pointed out that Sophocles and Euripides both 
include a formal sophistic Agon between Electra 
and Clytaemnestra, while Aeschylus has only a 
short dramatic argument. But Aeschylus and 
Euripides agree in killing Aegisthus first, and in 
making Clytaemnestra’s death the climax, and 
they also agree in their view of the matricide, if 
not of some of its justifications, while Sophocles 
recurs to an earlier view. For the first two the 
deed is a hideous crime, which Acschylus excuses 
with his elaborate theodicy, while Euripides in 
this and other plays suggests that Apollo was a 
fool or a devil to urge it. Both make Orestes 
mad; Euripides makes him the more scriously 
distraught before the deed, and needing support 
and guidance. Sophocles, on the other hand, 
takes it as a just retribution, with no horrors for 
Orestes, and Mr. Denniston sees no reason to 
accept Dr. Sheppard’s view that the Eumenides 
are really waiting at the end of Sophocles’ 
Electra also, In Sophocles Apollo docs no more 
than advise on the method of the murder which 
Orestes has already decided to carry out; in the 
other two he is the prime mover, though his 
orders are not Orestes’ only spur. But they all 
agree that Clytaemnestra deserved to die, what- 
ever the usual rights and duties of her slayer and 
whatever the divine government of the world. 
On the last topic Pohlenz has some observations, 
which Mr. Denniston might have developed, on 
the notion of téyn in Euripides. In Euripides 
the theodicy of Aeschylus is discarded, and the 
characters, which had there appeared rather as 
points in a general structure like the anatomy of 
the will as revealed in Hardy's Dymasts, are 
conceived, more in the modern manner, %& 
fallible individuals, the sport of txn, to whose 
ill-treatment superstition only adds, and against 
which the Hellenistic philosophers, here fore- 
shadowed, were to try to arm mankind. 

The characters, as persons, are well discussed, 
though if it was necessary to compare Orestes 
with any figure of later drama, it would have 
been better to follow Murray in mentioning 
Hamlet. This would be apposite, not only 
because the stories treated by Shakespeare and 
the Greek dramatists have the same origin in 
religion and ritual, but because the hesitancy of 


Euripides’ Orestes is extraordinarily like that of 
Shakespeare's Hamlet. Indeed, without good 
helper and advisers, he too might have been so 
inefficient as to be killed. And Clytaemnestra 
in this play is a more sympathetic character— 
like Gertrude, whose death, however, is not part 
of Hamlet's revenge. Among the other charac- 
ters the Chorus are treated with particular care 
here and in the notes. Finally Electra is care- 

fully contrasted with the Electra of Sophocles, 
and it is shown that in human terms she is the 
moving spirit of the revenge, personally con- 
ceived and full of passion, but without the steady 
courage and resolution of Sophocles’ heroine. 
Euripides called his play after her to show her 
in ruthless action. Sophocles his to exhibit with- 
in the limits of the legend an ideal character. As 
am aristocrat in reduced circumstances, Euri- 
pides’ Electra is even a little ridiculous in her 
complaints about rags and dirt, as is pointed 
out unsparingly in the notes. 

Mr. Denniston follows the usual view in dating 
the play by Il. 1447-8 as contemporary with the 
relief expedition to Sicily in 419. The consider- 
able literature on its relations to Sophocles’ 
Electra is not held to have established any definite 
conclusion, but after discussion of the views of 
Wilamowitz, Steiger, Owen and others, the 
verdict is tentatively given that Euripides’ play 
was the later. In a section on the Text Lauren- 
tianus xxxii.2. (L) is agreed to be better than 
Laurentianus Conv. Suppr. 172. (P), but 1, the 
Byzantine corrector of L., is shown to have 
received too much respect in the commentary. 
Most readers will agree with Mr. Denniston 
where he differs from Murray. There are long 
discussions of certain points, such as the implied 
criticism of Aeschylus in the dveyvapuns of 520— 
84, and the ritual of sacrifice in 791 Hf. In the 
former Murray's contention is accepted that the 
enjueic were canonical and could not be dropped, 
but mot his further claim that Electra rejects 
them from nervous terror of disappointment 
rather than Euripidean scepticism. There is a 
full metrical appendix, and a few more notes 
are included in addenda. 

As a work of literary and linguistic scholarship 
this edition shows the highest quality. I have 
only indicated some other points which interest 
me as needing more treatment; to others these 
may appear irrelevant. E. D. Pxitups. 


Sophocles and Areté. By Joux A. Moore. 
Pp. xii-+- 78. Harvard University Press, 
1938. 6s. 

This little book of 78 pages, although some of 
the ground covered is familiar, is well worth 
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reading. Its main purpose is to show that the 
serenity of Sophocles is not, as sometimes sug- 
gested, due to moral callousness or to casy 
acquiescence in shallow solutions. Sophocles, 
the author suggests, met the challenge of the 
sophists, which had shaken accepted standards, 
not by closing his cyes to evil, but by setting up a 
standard of Areté more searching than the old, 
as something which gives life value, though it 
cannot ensure happiness. And against the 
sophists he shows in the case of Neoptolemus and 
elsewhere ‘ that man's physis is not fulfilled, by 
secking its otppepov; it is fulfilled by secking 
dpert’. Besides his main thesis the author has 
some useful points—+z.g., in his penetrating ¢sti- 
mate of Euripides and in his protest against the 
habit of looking for an Aristotelean dpsptic in 
every play of Sophocles. F. R. Earp. 


Die METABOAH (Variatio) als Stilprinzip 
des Thukydides (Rhetorische Studien, Ergan- 
zungsband J). By Jan Ros, S.J. Pp. xxiv + 
512. Paderborn: F. Schéningh, 193%. 
AM, 14. 

Students of ancient literary criticism in its 
more technical aspects have had reason to feel 
gratitude to Prof. Drerup for the series of 
dissertations that have appeared under his 
general editorship. The present volume 15 a 
worthy successor to the earlier studies. In it 
Dr. Kos has attempted a thoroughgoing examina- 
tion of the principle of variation in language as 
a ‘Grundelement’ in the architectonic of 
Thucydides’ composition. His investigation 
falls into two parts. 

In the first (pp. 1-85), a brief discussion of 
the general characteristics of ‘Thucydides’ 
style and of modern criticism precedes a careful 
and valuable résumé of: (1) the views of the 
Greek and Roman rhetoricians on the nature 
and function of perofes4, (2) the comments of 
ancient critics, especially Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, on Thucydides, (3) the uses of the 
term psrafoky as a figure of language, of its 
subdivisions and of related technical terms. 
In this section of the work, the method of 
reference to texts (e.g., the citation of both 
Walz and Spengel, and of later editions of 
individual rhetoricians, where these have 
appeared) is convenient and helpful. 

The second part (pp. 86-450) is devoted to 
a detailed and well-arranged classification, 
with copious examples, of the forms of variation 
found in Thucydides. There are seven main 
type, each with numerous subdivisions. I. 
Variation secured by distinctions in form or 
meaning. Il. Variation of words of the same 
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class, i.¢., of synonyms in a wide sense. IIT. 
Variation of words of different classes. In the 
chapter dealing with this type, a further sub- 
division should have been made in the para- 
graph (p. 160) headed * Beide Wortarten mit 
Artikel,” so as to distinguish examples like 
wh... outed ..., TH Te wokod wol Ta Gotipov 
yeouea from such as 74 Apa xol uthAcv. 
IV. Constructio ad sententiam, V. Variation 
in gender, number, and case, WI. Variation 
in person, voice, tense, and mood, VIL 
Variation in construction. Throughout these 
chapters the author is careful to mention 
textual variants and editorial conjectures. 

In a final chapter (pp. 451-63) he first sums 
up the results of his detailed inquiry. Then 
he indicates his own conception of the value of 
the study of werafodq for textual criticism. 
Here he is at first fairly reasonable. * Nur ein 
genaues Studium der verschiedenen Arten der 
bei Thuk. vorkommenden prmefokal wird uns 
helfen kénnen, den tiberlicferten Text gegen 
voreilige Konjekturen zu verteidigen oder aber 
bei abweichender Lesart der Hss. mit grésserer 
Wahrschcinlichkeit der urspriinglichen Text 
festzustellen’ (p. 458). But he proceeds to a 
conclusion which does too little justice to other 
criteria. Lastly an attempt is made to answer 
the question ‘ What was Thucydides’ intention 
in the use of pereBoan?’ 

In addition to a very full list of contents, 
Dr. Ros has given an ample bibliography (but 
without much sign of a knowledge of British 
or American work) and indices, of which the 
first will be invaluable for reference to the 
passages of Thucydides discussed, the second 
and third will please all who are interested in 
the use by ancient authors of the technical 
terms of literary criticism, and the fourth, 
consisting of a list of the verbs cited on pp. 
299-337 (‘ Wechsel zwischen Indik. Imperf. 
und Aor."), is useful for grammarians. 

The book is well-produced and misprints are 
few. The following should be corrected: 
p. 97 Andodikes, p. 129 ‘Auch noch I 1a, 2 
4 te yap dvoyeopnats . . . TOMAS Evesyueoe. . . WOVON 
veoyuety wieder bei Thuk. &ma§ elpnuivow ist" (but 
veoysoy p. g21 and in the index), p. 167 
mpofevietons, BP. 199 Tapmolmwodyercs, p. 256 
dechomias, p. 274 travahody (but Grevelloxny 
p. gor and in the index). 

j. F. Locxwoop. 


162. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1938. 
This edition of Antiphon’s speech Against the 


Stepmother was submitted as a doctoral dis- 
sertation in the University of Groningen. The 
text is based mainly on the Teubner edition of 
Blass, as revised by Thalheim in 1914, with 
some use of Jernstedt and Gernet. The intro- 
duction consists of (i) an analysis, (ii) a dis- 
cussion of the charge, and (iii) an estimate of the 
significance of the speech. 

In (i) it is pointed out that after the exordium 
in 1-4 we do not find the narratio following 
immediately, but 5-13 is occupied instead by 
an argumentatio, intended to discredit the speaker's 
opponents before a single fact of the case is 
stated by either side, Particular emphasis is 
laid on the unwillingness of the defence to 
submit slaves for examination under torture. 
Only then does the narratio begin, of the poison- 
ing of the accuser’s father and his friend 
Philoneos by the neglected stepmother, who used 
Philoneos’ concubine, threatened with the 
brothel, as her agent: and when it does come, 
the weak points are less obvious to a jury already 
prejudiced in favour of the prosecution. In the 
narratio, as Wilamowitz saw, there was the widest 
scope for plausible invention, since all who had 
been present at the poisoning were dead, the 
concubine having been tortured on the wheel 
and executed. But it is not made clear that the 
houschold slaves were privy to the final and 
successful attempt, whatever they may have 
known of earlier ones; yet they must have been 
if the argumentatio was right in throwing suspicion 
on the speaker's half-brothers for refusing to 
produce them. The sophistic style of the con- 
firmatio is finally noted. 

In (ii), the most interesting section, an 
attempt is made to pierce the veil which Anti- 
phon casts over the facts. Wilamowitz and 
Thiel have made it probable that the speaker 
was a bastard, and not, therefore, the co-heir 
with his half-brothers, who alone had legal 
ownership of the slaves which they could not be 
forced to produce. Though the Byzantine 
(métens says that the accuser’s mother was the 
first wife of his father, it is at least odd that he 
never uses the word pntpwdt of the stepmother 
(except in 19 for its traditional association with 
cruelty), but always calls her wimp a5¢ar, and 
he never defines but only implies his relationship 
toher. To call her stepmother at the beginning 
would have made a bad impression, and his 
position as a bastard was extremely delicate, nor 
could he really produce the slaves as he claimed. 
When the concubine was tortured she said that 
she had believed the poison, which she ad- 
ministered to both men at the farewell feast, to 
be a love-philtre. ‘The father, who did not die 
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at once as Philoneos did, began to suspect his 
wife when on his death-bed later, and charged 
his bastard son with the vengeance, as stated, 
but there was never any positive proof that the 
wife was behind the concubine. The latter 
gave a much stronger dose to Philoneos than to 
the father, who was probably at the feast by 
accident and not by arrangement, as Antiphon 
reports, for the farewell was to be between 
Philoneos and herself only. The concubine’s 
confession, which would be much more important 
than the slaves’ evidence, is passed over by Anti- 
phon, whose case it cannot have strengthened, 
and yet she alone could definitely incriminate 
the stepmother. The slaves, on the other hand, 
arc not mentioned as called to the father’s 
death-bed, with the speaker, and may well have 
been ignorant of the whole affair, as the defence 
laimed 


At the beginning of (iii) it is contended that 
this speech, far from being unworthy of Antiphon 
because of the extreme weakness of the case, is 
for that very reason a brilliant piece of work 
which established its author's reputation as a 
Practical Asyoypagos as well as a trained sophist. 
From the literary point of view we may justly 
call it a small tragedy, and certainly the style and 
atmosphere suggest Aeschylus. The language 
and manner show the influence of Gorgias in 
antithesis and parallelism, but the use of ply and 
61 is hardly that of developed periodic prose. 

The translation, so far as may be judged from 
an imperfect acquaintance with Dutch, is 
accurate, if a little verbose, though at the end 
of 4 mpds duis xcl Td Siemow should be ‘tot U 
en tot het recht’ and not simply ‘tot het 
recht.” The notes are full, and perhaps over- 
loaded with grammatical and other linguistic 
matter, though such is the principal aim of the 
book, There is a useful bibliography and an 
index of words and phrases, E, D. Puttoees, 


Xénophon Hoelléniques IV-VII. By J. 
Harzrecp. Pp. 269. Faris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1939. 40 /rs. 

Du Sublime. By Hexrt Lesicve. Pp. xxvii + 
71. Paris: Association G. Budé: Les 
Belles Lettres, 1999. 18 _jrs. 

In the second volume of the Budé Hellenica 
M. Hatzfeld completes in the same style the 
useful work begun in the first, noticed in FHS 
1938 Pr Il, p. 284. Notes are appended to the 
translation on points of difficulty or inadequacy 
in the narrative, with ancient testimonia where 
these are available. There are also supplemen- 
tary notes on the same scale, added, presumably, 
after the rest was finished. There is a full 
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historical and geographical index, and a map 
of Greece and western Asia Minor showing all 
important cities and territorial boundaries. 
Dropping all mention of * Longinus’ in his 
title, M, Lebégue has shown a like economy 
in his introduction to the Budé wepl ¢yous. 
He is deeply indebted to the edition of Rhys 
Roberts (1907), and has also used those of 
Zambaldi (1915) and Photiades (1927). In 
section I, on the authorship, the other reasons 
for denying this to Cassius Longinus, minister 
of Zenobia, are reinforced by remarks on the 
very different style of the Epitome artis rhetoricae 
Longim, if he really was the author of the latter, 
and in section IT the usual conclusion is adopted 
that the wapl Gywous was written in the first 
century A.D. by a critic of the extreme Atticists. 
The suggestion of Rhys Roberts, that the 
Anonymus may have been a Greek connected 
with Alexandria, and so in touch with such men 
as Philo, who could have informed him about 
Moses, is not noticed. Section III, on the 
manuscripts, includes a discussion of the great 
lacuna in IX 4, and justly rejects the argument 
of R. Philippson that this contained the full 
treatment of wéGes as an element in sublimity. 
For detailed accounts of the main heads vénoxs, 
wates, oyfpora, epéoyg and oiviens, begins only 
at WITT, and our text resumes after the lacuna 
on what is still clearly vénos and not oypera, 
which begin at XVI. IX 4-XV 12 cannot be 
changed, to suit the theory, into a special 
preliminary subdivision of oxfvers, on ‘ figures 
of thought,’ before which wéfer could have 
fallen out. Moreover, wéfos sets in in earnest at 
ALT 1:2 with the last extant: words. In 
section IV, on the character of the treatise, it 
is thought unlikely that the Anonymus wrote 
as an actual pupil of Theodorus of Gadara 
against Caecilius as a pupil of the rival professor 
Apollodorus of Pergamum. Section V, on the 
sources, lays great stress on the Stoics, and much 
is fathered on Posidonius, although it is not 
clear why Tacitus, Quintilian, and others who, 


with the Anonymus, attribute the decline of 


literature to loss of freedom, should not have 
thought of this for themselves. Recent books 
on Posidonius are mentioned, but reference 
might more usefully have been made, for 
Atticism and its rivals, to Wilamowitz’s paper 
Asianismus and Atticiomus (Hermes 1900), and for 
rhetoric and philosophy generally, to the open- 
ing chapter of yon Arnim’s Dio von Prusa, In 
the translation the elaborate sentences of the 
original have been broken up into readable 
French, as one can see from the celebrated 
opening paragraph. The author died before 
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seeing the book through the press, and M. 
Pierre Costil has taken charge of the serviceable 
footnotes. E. D. FP. 


Menandri quae supersunt : i. Reliquiae in 
Papyris et Membranis vetustissimis ser- 
vatae. Tertium edidit A. Koerte. Pp. kxvin 

+150. Leipzig: Teubner, 1995- RM, 5.70. 
So much Sy Be done for the text of 


Menander since Kérte’s last Teubner edition of 


igt2, chiefly by Kérte himself, Sudhaus and. 
Jensen, that it is proper to compare this with 
Jensen’s edition rather than with Karte’s own. 
The account of the Cairo papyrus is in essentials 
the same.! For the text, Guéraud’s valuable but 
little-known re-cxamination of the Cairo papy- 
rus, Bull. de U'Inst. frang. d' Arch, ortent. xXxXVL, 1926, 
came into the editor's hands only after his text 
was set up; but its principal readings are given 
in the critical notes. Guéraud is far more 
cautious about the text than Sudhaus or Jensen, 
and Kérte in general accepts his readings. 
The most important of these for the under- 
standing of the plays is the confirmation af 
KAP, Epitr. 446 (405 J.), suggested by Wila- 
mowitz but rejected by Jensen. In general, 
however, there is not much that is new in the 
MSS. readings (Karte accepts my correction of a 

iously persistent misreading in Perik. 225); 





curl 
and this is satisfactory: we have now a more 
reliable text. The only new fragments since 
Jensen are those from Theophorowmene and 
Georges; and Korte also gives us the prologue 
found in Pap. Didotiana, as restored by Herzog. 
He renumbers Epitrepontes with a continuous 
series, and this was wise; but I wish, while he 
was about it, he had done it more radically. 
We know that 1. 35 is the last of Act 1, and we 
are reasonably sure of the approximate length 
of all the later lacunae; if we gave to |. 35 the 
conventional number 200 and numbered all the 
rest accordingly, we should be safe from further 
change; as it is, if another fragment, however 
small, turns up, it will have to be done all over 
again? Perikeiromene could be numbered in the 
same way, though a conventional maximum 
would have to be given to the lacuna at |. 397; 
Samia would have to wait till it is decided 
whether our first line is from Act 2 or Act 3. 

In the restoration of fragmentary lines there 
are many changes from Jensen, not always for 

1 Coppola in his new edition (Turin, 1938) 
suggests some important modifications of the 
accepted view. 

? Coppola has continuous numbering too, but 
different from Kaérte’s, for be includes in it the 
fragments that are not in the papyri. 
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the better. Jensen laid down the principle only 
to accept restorations of which the sense at least 
is reasonably certain; but he did not always 
follow it. Karte does the same; but while he 
is often more cautious and so wiscr, he is at 
other times more confident. E.g., Epitr. 394-5 
(959-4) he is wiser (though he prints depels) ; 
so in 422 (381), 616-9 (552-5), Perik. 96-7, 
Her. 55-6. In the Aolax he is cautious where 
Jensen is confident (15-23, 36-40); confident 
where Jensen is cautious (4-7, 27-34; 30 Aon. 
6-15, very ingeniously restored, Fab, ime. 6-12, 
93-40); it is a mistake especially to restore ink 
those plays of which only small fragments 
remain: what is the value of printing Pheidias 
as the speaker of Heros 55 ff., and restoring some 
lines accordingly, as Jensen does? Here Karte 
is a little more cautious. In other cases, where 
both restore, but differently, the advantage is 
not always with Korte: Epitr. 24 2. Myou" &v 
can hardly be right, in view of 1 29; 50 
Perik. 4.24, Kol. 103 (betpiPolued" &v), On the other 
hand, improvements (which are some of them 
returns to older views) are Epitr. 15, 94 (53) 
98 (57), Perik. 192 (Schwartz’ éoyekG ysp for 
Sudhaus’ ixeidpn, though it is very uncertain), 
157 (o3v for om, an excellent s mrestion), 207 
(émovetty K. dubitanter, which is much better 
than J.’s atémdote), gol-2, 389-4, Georg. 31. 
In Epitr. 536-7 (472-3) Korte prints Jensen's 
wholly uncertain not very probable text, 
in a crucial scene; Pertk. 114, his wv &p° Gpa, 
mpooxuwG is no better than viv Gpape Tpogewrely 5 
375, he prints Jensen's 16 Advicvov, a despair- 
ing conjecture; 394-6 he calls census desperatt 
and he is more cautious than Jensen, but not 
cautious cnough, and even so what he prints 
is very obscure (Schwartz’ suggestion, not 
recorded by Karte, is the best yet proposed). 
[tis not of course that all these suggestions should 
not be made—they may help us ultimately to 
reasonable certainty; but they should not be 
included in the text. 

Sometimes restorations of very fragmentary 
texts are printed which involve emendation of 
what remains, which is wrong in principle: 
as Fab. Incert. 31, Theoph, 16-17 (vopqels is 
surely not a possible word in Menander anyhow), 
Kol. 399, Aon. 6-7. Where some emendation 15 
necessary, Kérte's choice is not always the 
happiest, as Perik. 367, Sam. 159, Georg. 7-3; 
Phasm. 28, v1 8’ tyol is an unjustified change. 
On the other hand, in Epifr. 302-3 (261-2) | 
cannot believe that 006’ ty tote, ode yop, 
4v6p" {Sav ti lon can be right; Capps’ cuwimangey 
receives some support from 305-6 (Pamphile 
was not originally one of the party which 
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Habrotonon attended), and Wilamowitz’ ow 8° 
should be read for o06" (so Jensen). Perik. 274: 
Korte’s preference for L’s reading is surely right. 

In interpretation Korte has many fruitful 
suggestions, most of them improvements. He 
gives us an understandable scene in Perik. 
$44 ff.; and his interpretation of Com. Flor, is 
@ great improvement on Jensen's; that of Fab, 
inert. is ingenious, though it must remain un- 
certain; so is his note om ‘AMos ‘ASavas, fer. 
84. In Kol. 27-94, however, Jensen must 
surely be right in making Gnathon the speaker, 
not Pheidias; and much in the l[eno’s speech 
remains obscure (incl. 117-8, 4 pia AapPden 
[Scov ctx]! Sima, tpeis wvas indorns fipas, which 
Korte presumably translates as Jensen: ‘she 
brings in more than ten others together, three 
minac a day*; if écov octyl is right, the mean- 
ing must surely be * practically thirteen minac’). 
Korte seems to be right in assuming a break 
at Aol, 13, but in that case en Si px can hardly 
be rightly restored; for the excerpts in this 
papyrus begin and end with complete sentences. 
Epitr. 501 (460) ff: there should at least have 
been a reference to the possibility (to me 
a probability) that Smikrines is the speaker: 
649 (585) ff: Korte assumes one interpretation, 
and that an improbable one, when many 
are obviously possible; the puzzling lines 702-3 
(627-3) he now gives to Simmias and makes 
them refer to Chairestratos, which seems 
unlikely. erik. 191-3: Jensen's arrangement 
of the speakers is better; 291: Polemon can 
hardly be the speaker if (with both Kérte and 
Jensen), we also give 229-30 to him: 276-81 
Korte thinks refer not to Pataikos and Polemon 
(for who will suppose that the former, at least, 
was armed?), but to Sosias and his band, who 
will not have left the stage at 295; but if we 
must be so literal, efoi 6’ el Eévor of mepiBérto1 Esscles 
ds otteol cannot refer to a number of men. 
In Phasma there is obviously a good deal to 
be said for the view that an adulescens, not a 
god, speaks the prologue; but it should be 
pointed out that it introduces a complication 
that is not to be found in Donatus’ argwnentum 
of the play. Korte still assurnes that in Samia 
our |. 1 begins Act ITI, not II, and that with 
our last line we are ‘ clearly near the end of the 
play’; it seems to me very unlikely. 

There are unfortunately a large number of 
misprints, far larger than we associate with a 
Teubner edition. Some are serious, as the 





* Tt is only this assumption that enables him, like 
Jensen, to say that Samia cannot have preceded Heros 
in the Cairo papyrus (p. xi). 
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omission of @3ttov Pertk. 174, fxae for tyes 
Aol. 106 (103), omission of (Ma.) Sam. 100, of the 
paragraphus Perit. 991, 992 (so Jensen, but they 
are quite certain *), of the dicolon Epiir. 609 and 
Pertk. 265 crit. nn., defective crit. nn. on Perik. 
296, 245, Atyew for Aféyew] Perth. 216, Mokéuav 
for [Mokiweov] (so Jensen too) 425 crit. n., and 
dewey. [1T.] should be in the margin of the text, 
not in the crit. n.; Sudhaus’ reading is 
wrongly reported at Fab. incert, 96, Schwartz’ 
at Ferik, 915; two instances of donev in one 
line are not distinguished at Epitr. 117. Others 
will not mislead, such as cagpéva, Epitr, yoo, a 
Latin for a Greek M Perik. 1993 crit. n., 4vépen’ 
for évipwe’ 194, no note on actio 997, ode Sam. 
197, Gipomc 295, tapk Theoph. 17, Tipas Perrin. 
3, Seorémny 14. There are several smaller 
blunders, many in punctuation, of which one, 
Pertk, 152-9, might mislead. Normally, of 
course, Korte does not print the dicolon in the 
text, but assumes its presence in the right place 
and absence in the wrong unless his critical note 
states the contrary; but in quite a number of 
places it does appear in the text, unsystematically, 
as far as I can see. Normally he gives the 
estimated number of lines missing in the body of 
the text, but in Heros and at Fpitr. 41 in the 
critical notes; he generally uses P as the symbol 
for the Cairo papyrus, but sometimes C. To 
Print now Pog, now Poms according to the 
vagaries of the MSS. saves space in the critical 
notes, and he keeps téSnatv for 13 d48mety Epitr. 
181; yet he changes Apel tO Apel, vrelwot to 
thee (but trexpeivato, Periochai III), es to és 
where necessary. And what is the reason for 
Printing within square brackets, just as though 
they had been restored, words lost in the papyri 
but preserved in the fragments known from other 
writers ? 

It will not be thought from these critical 
remarks that this is not a most welcome and 
valuable edition. No one has done more for 
Menander than Korte, and the evidence for this 
is shown abundantly here; but much yet re- 
mains tobe done. It is good news that a second 
volume will contain all the remaining fragments 
and a complete index. A. W. Gosmre 

University of Glasgow. 


By Kari Scntecuta. Pp. 144. Frank- 
furt-a-M.: Vittorio Klostermann, 19939. 
RAL. 8. 
This work is rather curiously included in the 
* There appears to be one under 993 too, which 
should be recorded in crit. n.: while I doubt that 
under $96, 
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series of ‘ Frankfurter Studien zur Religion und 
Kultur der Antike,’ although it is based on a 
much better knowledge of Goethe than of 
Aristotle, and directs its attention chiefly to 
Goethe, with the aim of showing that he was an 
Aristotelian rather than a Platonist. As Goethe 
had little knowledge of either, it is a question of 
an ‘inner affinity between the two sages,’ recog- 
nised by Goethe when his views were formed. 
The book is in three parts, of which the first 
essays a definition of the essence of Goethe's 
personality and traces his development from. 
Nature to Art and so to a conception of the 
Ethical (‘die Entsagung ist das Sittliche an 
sich,’ a thought which Aristotle would have 
been surprised to find labelled Aristotelian). 
Mr. Schlechta somewhat naively confesses to 
the difficulty caused by Aristotle's and Goethe's 
use of words like Matter, Cause, Form, in 
senses different from ours, but this diffidence is 
explained when we find tipync translated 
‘ Fahigkeit’ and ‘Antrieb’, and qarracic * Ein- 
bildungskraft.' Goethe's lack of interest in 
history, politics, philosophy and religion (50 
like Aristotle!) is explained as only apparent, 
and due to Goethe's dislike of contemporary 
exaggerations. The second section is fuller and 
more interesting, since it illustrates in detail 
Goethe’s reading of and reaction to what he 
knew of Aristotle, notably his theory of colour 
(and perhaps the problems éca epi ypéav) the 
Poetics, and, indirectly through Galen, his 
osteology. Goethe turned up the Poetics three 
times, c. 1765, 1797, and 1824. Mr. Schliechta 
can only conjecture that in 1797 Goethe was 
attracted by Aristotle’s doctrine of the universal 
and possible. For 1824 we have precise informa- 
tion of Goethe's impressions. He was mistaken, 
as Mr. Schlechta shows, in his interpretation of 
Aristotle. But Mr. Schlechta finds a close 
analogy in their common conviction of the poet's 
independence of moral and didactic considera- 
tions. ‘That Aristotle’s xétape was not moral 
ig asserted and is, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
mistaken, based as it is on the views of Gude- 
mann (no other edition since 1798 1s mentioned). 
But Goethe contradicted himself, and later spoke 
of the poct as a ‘ disguised Revivalist preacher.’ 
Mr. Schlechta sees that Goethe frequently con- 
tradicted himself, but praises his barock-mystic, 
negative-positive expressions ( altjung’ of 
Nature). Mr. Schlechta explains some of Goethe's 
contradictions as ‘reverence for the object’ 
and as signs of the balance and harmony of his 
nature, but says nothing of the gulf it opens 
between Goethe and Aristotle. 

The third section sums up Goethe's and 
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Aristotle’s alleged similarities in their attitude 
and method of Naturforschung, the Scala naturae, 
the desire of matter for form and the law of 
economy. Included in this list is the theory at 
productive imagination which Mr. Schlechta has 
to admit Aristotle almost never mentions. But 
he adds how pleased Goethe would have been 
to read Aristotle’s definition of gevtacic. 

What Mr. Schlechta quotes from Aristotle 1s 
indeed apt: otros phy & Réyos woféAou Alav kal 
eves. ool yap ph ix tay dpySv Acyor mevol, AAG 
Sexotici elvat Tay wpayudtiov oSx dSytes. Goethe's 
and Aristotle’s universal interests and special 
‘Neigung zur Natur" are dudv kofdAov, (like 
Goethe's ‘inner affinity with Chinese being °) 
to constitute an illuminating comparison. But 
aiav xa’ ixxota is the solemn question ‘is it an 
accident that both note the tendency of actors 
to instability?’ Here the appropriate 4pycl 
are the historical facts about Aristotle's and 
Goethe’s development and relation to their 
time. Mr. Schlechta quotes Jaeger, but seems 
to have derived from him very little sense of 


Aristotle’s character, relation to Plato and 
development. For Goethe he has blind 


adoration. Mr. Schlechta seems to shut his 
eyes to the differences between them, and so 
only to show how far apart they were, a theme 
that could have been treated more clearly and 
briefly and in less dithyrambic language 


c. G. HAnOrE: 


Mélanges Emile Boisacq (Annuaire de I'Jnstitut 
de Philologie et d'Histoire Orientales ef Slaves, 
tomes V et VI, 1937-0). Brussels. 

These two volumes together contain 108 
contributions on subjects ranging from Hittite 
philology to mediaeval and modern literature, 
and testify to the wide interests and breadth of 
learning of the scholar in whose honour they 
were compiled. The majority of papers deal 
with philology, etymology and lexicography, 
and there is hardly space to enumerate them 
here. Among new publications of a wider 
appeal are that of I. Cazzaniga, Torbidi gindatct 
nell’ Egitto Romano nel secondo secolo di Cristo, a 
Milan papyrus forming a fascinating addition to 
Alexandrian anti-Semitic literature (in this 
document the speaker condemns anti-Semitism) ; 
M. Hombert and Cl. Préaux, P. Bruvelles Inv. 
E. 7162: Extraits homériques relatifs aux Newe 
célestes, IN. Wulié publishes two altars from 
Macedonia, M. Renard a Vase éfrusque avec 
inscription, L. Delatte some Bronzes étrusques d'une 
collection liégeoise (engraved mirror; murror-box 
in appliqué; engraved dish). Sir George Hill, 
Amathus, sketches its primitive culture. 
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J. Friedrich writes on Das hethitische Felsrelief vom 
Karabel hei Smyrna und seine Eriwahnung bei Herodot 
ff 106, and 5S. Eitrem, ‘ Arcana imperit’ Horati 
e. 118 (Horace is hitting at Antony, and has 
taken over some of the terms of Octavian’s 
propaganda campaign). A score of contributors 
deal with literary and textual points, 
E. G. Turser. 


Le Culte des Muses chez les Philosophes 
Grecs. By P. Bovancé. Pp. 951. Paris: 
E. de Boceard, 1997. 

While M. Boyancé was a member of the 
French school at Rome his attention was drawn 
to the representations of the Muses on certain 
Roman sarcophagi. Accepting the explanation 
of M. Franz Cumont that the Muses thus de- 
picted were not merely the symbols of the super- 
ficial pleasures of literature and art, but spoke of 
the neo-Pythagorean conception of an universal 
* Music,’ which purifies and inspires with the 
hope of immortality those that receive its benefits, 
he proceeded to enquire into the history of this 
conception. The enquiry led him—and he is not 
unique among students of the ideas of the Roman 
empire in this experience—not only back to the 
classical age of Greece, but farther still, into the 
period when those ideas were formed which 
moulded the classical culture itself. 

M. Boyancé begins his book with an attempt to 
answer the question: what is Orphism? and his 
method is to submit the description in Repwhlic HT 
364 b and c. to a searching examination: to this 
he devotes the first four chapters of the first part. 
He argues against the commonly held opinion 
that in Plato’s day there were two kinds of 
Orphism, a higher and a lower, and that Plato in 
the Republic directs his criticism against the latter 
alone. He asserts that the incantations and 
* pleasurable rites * are essential characteristics of 
the Orphic cult. Thus from the Orphic thiasos 
he traces a direct line of descent through the 
Pythagorean society, in which the Muses were 
specially honoured, to the Academy and Peri- 
patos, which were both, he asserts, in no formal 
sense societies devoted to the worship of the 
Muses. M. Boyancé conducts his argument 
with great learning and thoroughness, and his 
conclusions seem in general to follow. In 
passing he is able to throw much light on the 
relations between Plato and the Orphic and 
Pythagorean societies, and to offer a completely 
adequate explanation of how Plato in the Laws 
can pass from a discussion of the nature and 
usefulness of wine to the topic of the education of 
the young and the proper organisation of the 
State. J. 5. Morrron. 
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Hippokrates und die Begriindung der wissen- 
schaftlichen Medizin, By Max Poutenz. 
Pp. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter and 
Co, 1998. AAD. 6. 

Hippocrates was not a man, nor even a god, 
like Asclepius, but only a library, and not all 
ofthat. Such is the impression left by the mass 
of Hippocratic scholarship, medical and philo- 
logical, on the simple inquirer, who will turn 
with interest, and hope, to the short and com- 
paratively untechnical account offered in this 
latest work of the versatile Professor Pohlenz. 

Within limits every man must make his own 
Hippocrates. The ancients believed that the 
father of medicine left some writings, and the 
bulk of our Hippocratic corpus is now dated 
to the fifth century. Pohlenz therefore postu- 
lates that some of it was written by Hippo- 
crates. Undismayed by the negative attitude 
of much modern research, which would leave 
us a name without writing, he takes certain 
works in the Corpus, which one or other of the 
best ancient authorities accepts as Hippocratic, 
and out of them constructs a doctrine 
which seems to him worthy of a great intellect, 
These were written by someone whom we may 
call Hippocrates, and if that was not his name, 
it does mot matter, for we are interested in the 
man, and notin hisname. He selects Epidemics I 
and J/f, the specialist works on surgery, Airs, 
Waters and Places and The Sacred Disease. 

The last two, as dealing with general principles, 
are made the starting point. Of these, the 
former, which he prefers to call Umwelt, since its 
title is late and spurious, falls into two sections, 
A (eo. I-11) and B (ee. 19-24). There is no 
reason to suppose that A, which discusses the 
general effects of environment on the human 
constitution, was written by a different man 
from the author of B, which applies the principles 
of A to the inhabitants of Europe and Asia, still 
Jess that the first was an itinerant practitioner, 
the second a theoretical scientist. The whole. 
is the work of a practical healer who was also 
fundamentally interested in general science, so 
that even in A he defends, as part of true 
medicine, the study of the heavenly bodies, the 
movements of which indicate changes of season. 
The two sections would appear in a modern 
book as two separate chapters, the first general 
and the second special, while the rougher 
technique of the fifth century did no more than 
unite them with a transitional phrase. A, 
comparatively abstract, and technical in places, 
Was written as a set of rules for a travelling 
physician; B, intended for a wider circle, and 
less practical, applies the rules to definite 
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regions, but only exempli causa, for it i not a 
work of descriptive ethnography. The aim in 
both is to exhibit the physis of man in relation 
to the piysis of the surrounding cosmos, but 
in B the clement of nomos is recognised, for 
man is treated alsoas asocial being. Despotism, 
no less than a mild and equable climate, 
enervates the Asiatic, while the European is 
braced not only by the rigours of his habitat, 
but also by free government. That nomos may 
affect physique too is shown by the skulls of the 
Macrocephali, lengthened and narrowed by 
artificial deformation. 

Much of Unueelf can be paralleled from The 
Sacred Disease. But how is the statement of 
principles related to the account of epilepsy? 
In the latter the way is cleared by the famous 
attack on priestly obscurantism for a rational 
actiology. Hereditary, and usually found in 
phlegmatic subjects, the disease is caused by 
an excess of cold phlegm in the brain, the most 
important organ of the body, which flows into 
the blood-vessels and hinders the circulation 
of blood and pneuma, or vital air. It is favoured 
by wet and cold weather, either permanent, or 
temporary, and due to a change of wind. 
‘The brain is the governing organ because it 
first receives the inbreathed pnewna, and then, 
rétaining the finest for itself, distributes it to 
the rest of the body, and because it alone 
gathers and orders the manifold impressions 
of sense. In epilepsy the brain must be cured 
by allopathic methods, and not by ritual 
purification. Certain main doctrines are com- 
mon to both treatises, and we may conclude 
that the same doctor first wrote The Sacred 
Disease, and then developed his principles in 
the two successive parts of Lmuvelt. 

The two essays reveal a well-marked per- 
sonality, particularly The Sacred Disease, written 
with youthful zest. His view of the brain ts 
derived from Alcmacon of Croton, to whose 
doctrines he adds Herodicus’ classification of 
phlegmatic and bilious humours. Alcmacon, 
a Pythagorean, believed in a separate and 
immortal soul; Hippocrates, though once in 
Unuvelt B he uses poche in a popular sense as a 
concession to lay readers, deliberately avoids 
the word elsewhere and returns to Ionian 
hylozoism. Life-giving jmewma is taken from 
Diogenes of Apollonia, who held that air was 
God. For Hippocrates the laws of nature in 
man and the cosmos were divine, and he 
travelled and read in order to learn more of 
them. His external circumstances are obscure. 
He says little of the sea, and his decisive observa- 
tions were made inland, perhaps in Thessaly and 
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Bocotia, though he certainly travelled in 
Pontic regions. His style places him in the fifth 
century, a dating supported by such material 
borrowings as paewma from Diogenes and horn- 
less Scythian cows from Herodotus. A quotation 
from Euripides’ Afippolytus' fixes Unewelt after 
428. The influence of Hippocrates is traceable 
in Plato's Laws and Aristotle's Polttics, where 
local and racial peculiarities are stressed as 
needing the lawgiver’s attention. On doctors 
of varying schools it was naturally great, though 
they did not slavishly follow him. In particular 
Polybus, his son-in-law, developed the two 
humours, phlegm and bile, into the canonical 
four, associated with his name since Galen— 
cold moist phlegm, hot moist blood, warm dry 
yellow bile, and cold dry black bile. Polybus 
also distinguished not two but four main 
arteries. OF the other works in the Corpus 
Prognostic belongs with Epidemues J and JH, 
while Epidemics I], JP and Vi show the developed 
humoral doctrine of Polybus, and may be by a 
later hand, though Hippocrates may easily 
have altered his own views. Euripides in a 
fragment (gt7 Nauck *) reproduces his doctrine 
as he did that of Anaxagoras, and may have 
been his friend. 

Any attempt to come nearer must be guided 
by Aristotle and Plato. The view of Aristotle 
is preserved for us in the historical summary 
of earlier medicine, undertaken for him by 
his pupil Meno in the Jatrica, a work reproduced 
in part and confusedly in the Domitianic or 
Trajanic papyrus Anonymus Londinensis 137. 
The author attributes to Hippocrates the view 
that disease is caused by the stoppage of dom 
throughout the body, and he supposed this 
word to mean gases arising from undigested 
food, according to a Peripatetic doctrine 
traceable to Diocles of Carystus. dec however, 
in the iatrosophistical essay, On Breaths, included 
in the Corpus, is explicitly stated to be wrejua 
in the body and dp outside. The genuine 
doctrine, behind the rhetorical populariser of 
the fifth century and also behind Meno, was 
clearly that atmospheric air was the principle 
of life, and this is borne out by the next para- 
graph of the papyrus. There man is compared 
to the free-moving water-plant Sfratioles. Com- 
parisons of men and plants were common 
enough after Empedocles but this ome has a 
particular point, which Diels? failed to see 
when he condemned it as sophistical nonsense. 
Man is ‘rooted’ by every organ in the air, 





1 Hipp 7-8. Umw. 22. 
2 Hermes XA VIII, 407 Hf. 
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through which however he moves freely, just 
as the plantisinits water. ‘The plant is identified 
with the Straftotes aloides of Linnaeus, which 
not only floats about unattached, but stands 
erect with fleshy sword-like leaves to which the 
water penctrates. Hippocrates, it is suggested, 
was thinking of Diogenes, who held that man’s 
intelligence depended on the posture which 
raised his head into the purer air. Sfratiotes, 
standing up like a soldier, lives om and in the 
life-giving water as man does in the air. 
Plato’s picture is more general.” In the PAaedrus, 
Hippocrates is mentioned as insisting that a 
knowledge of all Nature was required for the 
techne of healing the body. With such authority 
Socrates could without further ado assume an 
analogous fecine of persuading the mind, which 
should equally involve general philosophy. 
Isocrates mocked at this as the empirics did at 
Hippocrates. 

Rational medicine was as old as Homer, anc 
owed nothing to iatromancy. Alcmacon was a 
Pythagorean, not a devotee of Asclepius. At 
(Cos the Asclepieum was not built till the fourth 
century; so Hippocrates, in spite of Pliny and 
others, learnt nothing there. Devoted to 
éewpla in all its senses, he saw Nature as governed 
by immanent laws and undisturbed by super- 
natural irruptions, for which it was impious to 
pray. He was ultimately more interested in 
actiology than in treatment, and as a scientist 
was determined to spread inside and outside 
his craft the view of the world which he held 
with religious fervour. He was to medicine 
what Plato was to philosophy. 

Such is a summary of a short book, but one 
full of meat, on a subject too little known to 
classical scholars. The conclusions, intended 
for a wider public than medical historians or 
professional scholars, are stated dogmatically 
on the whole, and for detailed evidence the 
reader must turn to the works mentioned in 
the notes and bibliography. Professor Pohlenz 
has limited himself strictly to Hippocrates anc 
his immediate age, but even within these bounds 
one could still wish that certain questions had 
been raised, or at any rate treated more fully. 
It is, for instance, odd that one so scientific as 
Hippocrates should show no interest in atomism, 
which is generally hailed as the triumph of 
Tonian speculation, and which later became not 
merely a doctrine but an incubus to the Metho- 
dists, Was this simply because atoms were 
unobservable entities, unlike phlegm, blood and 
bile? Something again might have been said 
of the shortcomings of the * general’ pathology 
of Hippocrates in contrast to the attempts of 
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the Cnidian school, however unfruitful, at 
detailed classification of diseases. Of other 
writings in the Corpus, Ancient Medicine surely 
deserved some mention, for if it is accepted as 
Hippocratic we shall have to put up with a 
more positivistic Hippocrates than is presented 
here. An account of Hippocrates’ influence on 
the general thought of his age might have 
included some reference to the theory which 
derives the * political pathology * of Thucydides 
from the empirical methods of his great con- 
temporary. The prominence of preuma is 
brilliantly brought out by the analysis of 
Londinensts, but just here the limitation of 
treatment seems a pity. ‘The Pneumatists and 
others of later ages may represent an unfortunate 
tradition in medicine, unworthy of its first 
comprehensive genius, but in a sense their 
search ended in the discovery of oxygen, which 
has so many of the properties that interested 
Hippocrates. The work of Priestley and 
Lavoisier would have delighted the father of 
medicine, one of the most forward-looking of 
men, and yet the word * oxygen ’ is not to be found 
in the book. We have been given a convincing 
picture of a pioneer of empirical science, but 
in thought, if not in art, the greatest can scarcely 
be appreciated if one does not look beyond their 
age. E. D, Parcurs. 


Philonis Alexandrini In Flaccum. Edited 
with an Introduction, Translation and Com- 
mentary by Hersert Box. Pp. Ix + 129; 
Oxford University Press, 1999. 125. Gel. 

As Dr. H. I. Bell says in the Preface which 
he contributes, it is strange that Philo’s two 
extant historical works, the Jn Flaccum and the 
Legatio ad Gainn, should have remained com- 
paratively inaccessible to most students. The 
present reviewer certainly had access to them 
as an undergraduate, but he well remembers 
how slowly he ploughed through the plain text, 
wishing for a commentary to lighten his dark- 
ness. For the Jn Flaccum this has at last appeared, 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Box will do the 
same for the Lergafte. 

Since the Jn Fiaccem 1 avowedly a propa- 
gandist work, considerable reinterpretation of 
what is stated, and reconstruction of what 1s 
not, are required of an editor if it 1s to yield its 
full value for history. THase are given in an 
ample introduction. In a sketch of the previous 
history of Alexandria under the Romans, the 
contemptible reputation of its citizens is cx- 
plained by their humiliating status under their 
new masters. Rather different was the lot of 


the Jewish Diaspora there, who, though they 
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had received some favours from the Ptolemies, 
were rewarded for their services to Cacsar by a 
special guarantee of religious freedom and 
political rights. Augustus confirmed these, and 
allowed the Jews a senate, which the Alexan- 
drines never got until Septimius Severus. But 
neither under the Ptolemies nor under the 
Romans did the Jews, it is claimed, enjoy full 
Alexandrine citizenship as a body. It 15 sur- 
prising that it should not have occurred earlier 
to many scholars that the ten wedrda admitted 
by Claudius, in the letter quoted by Josephus 
(Ant Fud. xix 280-5), to have been granted by 
the Ptolemies to the Jews of Alexandria, need 
not, as Juster, Schiirer, De Sanctis and Momi- 
gliano insisted, have been identical status with full 
Alexandrines, even if Josephus would have us 
believe that it was. Dr. Bell, discussing the 
other extant letter of Claudius to the Alexan- 
drines,! takes the phrase in this one to refer to 
a community of Jews living in Alexandria, 
nearly comparable in size and privileges with 
the wéag "AdsfavGpieo itself. Mr. Box, following 
Schubart and Fuchs in making further distinc- 
tions within the Jewish body, prefers to mterpret 
it as ‘isopolity’ on the model of the Greek 
leagues, with the * Macedonians* of Alexandria, 
that is, potential citizenship (completely realis- 
able only if the group's gods were worshipped ) 
of the woAirawa of Macedonian soldiers settled 
there by Alexander or Ptolemy I, These were 
not Alexandrines proper, although Josephus 
probably thought they were. The composite 
character of the Ptolemaic realm, not essentially 
altered by the Romans, was reflected within the 
Jewsh community, which contained the follow- 
ing categories: (a) descendants of settlers from 
Persian times or those admitted to this legal 
category, (6) descendants of soldiers who came 


= 


in with Alexander and were granted isopolity 


with the ‘Macedonians,’ (c) descendants of 


other soldiers, together with free Jewish immu- 
grants—who would be the majority of Alexan- 
drian Jews, (¢) descendants of captives brought 
by Ptolemy I from Palestine, liable to Egyptian 
poll-tax, who made up the main Jewish popula- 
tion of the countryside. Time had obscured 
these gradings, and many anomalies existed. 
There werc, for instance, individual Jews who 
had Alexandrine rights and even held magis- 
tracies, yet would not worship the city’s gods 
and were a nuisance in the corps of ephebi, and 
others from the country who had assumed 
Alexandrian Jewish status by use. Many Jews 
——— ee 

L In Fees and Christians in Egypt (1924) pp. 10-21 of 
the introduction. 
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had also settled outside the quarter originally 
assigned to them in Alexandria. But in spite of 
friction there had been no bloodshed until a.p. 
ao. 

Philo in the Jn Fleceum writes as though the 
representations to Flaccus of the Alexandrine 
leaders Dionysius, Isidorus, and Lampo, and the 
pogrom instituted by their unruly followers were 
acts of gratuitous malevolence. But Mr. Box, 
arguing with many modern scholars, from the 
later decision of Claudius and from passages in 
the Legatio, shows that the spark of the whole 
conflagration was the claim laid by the Jewish 
aristocracy, Philo among them, to Alexandrine 
citizenship for themselves as a body, and perhaps 
for the rest of the Alexandrian Jews so a5 to 
end confusion and anomaly. The Alexandrine 
counterclaim was at first that Jews should be 
deprived of all rights not proven to have been 
granted by the proper authority, however 
ancient their customary enjoyment. This was 
promised by Flaccus, and was mot, as Philo 
claims, loss of every right of residence in the 
city, political organisation and protection of 
person and property; much less was it loss of 
Alexandrine citizenship. So far the attitude of 
Flaccus was just, and was, indeed, later endorsed 
by Claudius, But the later conduct of the 
Prefect cannot be excused, although it is readily 
explained, by his hope of placating the new 
emperor Gaius, whose rivals he had favoured at 
Rome, with testimonials obtained from the 
treacherous Alexandrines at any cost. The 
Alexandrine mob was preparing to put its own 
interpretation on these promises, when King 
Agrippa, a personal friend of Gatus, arrived on 
his way home to Syria. Philo’s narrative 1s here 
defended against the doubts of Willrich, who 
sees in it a doublet of the later landing of Bassus 
to arrest Flaccus. It is claimed that Agrippa 
did at first wish to escape notice on landing and 
to leave the next day, but that he yielded to the 
entreaties of the Jews and paraded his armed 
retinue on the streets. To do this when he 
might, with all his influence, have approached 
Flaccus privately, was an act of folly answered 
by the mock parade staged by the Alexandrines. 
Such a deadly insult to Agrippa might have 
dreadful consequences, and Flaccus, already 
compromised, promulgated his edict, and further 
fell in with the Alexandrines’ plan of setting up 
Gaius’ portraits in the synagogues, by which it 
was hoped that the emperor's rage would be 
diverted from both om to the resisting Jews. 
Thus the whole affair, including the pogrom 
which followed, was the cause and not the con- 
sequence of Gaius’ anti-Jewish policy, as 
¥ 
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Mommsen saw, and Agrippa’s visit had merely 
fanned the flames, and not kindled them, as 
Willrich supposed. The Jn Flaccum ends with 
the arrest, exile and death of Flaccus, but Mr. 
Box continues the story with the help of the 
anti-Semite and anti-Roman * Acts of the Pagan 
Martyrs.’ Isidorus failed when he arraigned 
Agrippa before Claudius, alleging that the Jews 
disturbed the peace of the world and in Egypt 
had no better status than Egyptians who paid 
poll-tax. He himself, with Lampo, was pro- 
secuted and put to death. Claudius, with 
warnings to both parties, confirmed the Jews’ 
privileges but naturally withheld Alexandrine 
citizenship from them. 

Such is the historical reconstruction, with 
most of which few will quarrel. The character 
of Philo’s work 1s recognised to be that of a moral 
tale of God's power to save His chosen people 
and punish their oppressors. The dispropor- 
tionately long and carefully embroidered account 
of the beastlike loneliness of Flaccus on Andros 
is justly compared to the punishment of Nebu- 
chadnezzar in Danii. Mr. Box might also have 
compared Pontius Pilate, for Philo’s over- 
sumplified caricature of Flaccus has surely taken 
the first steps along the path which led from the 
Procurator of Judea to Punch and Judy. 

It is mentioned that Eusebius writes of Philo’s 
five books tpl dperav (not surely the * virtues,’ 
but the ‘ miracles* ) of God for His people) as 
containing the subject-matter of our two works, 
and the theory of Cohn and Massebicau is 
accepted that the Jn Fleccum, in spite of what it 
shares, was, a5 a book, separate from the -topl 
éperav, which centred on Gaius. The title of 
the present work means * On Flaccus "—it is not 
a Verrine against him—and an opening section 
is lost on the iniquities of Sejanus, after whom 
Flaccus is Serrepcos. ‘There are additional notes 
on the Alexandrine Acta, on the affair of the 
statues as reported in the Legafio and on the 
Jewish resistance to the desecration of the 
synagogues. The text is that of Cohn-Wend- 
land-Reiter, with modifications. In the trans- 
lation surely peynuivos at the end of 5. 5 should 
be taken as referring to ‘ each soldier" detailed 
by Flaccus to keep the peace, and not to Flaccus 
himself. The commentary is a mine of in- 
teresting information in very convenient form, 
and there is a useful index rerum. Incident- 
ally, it is good to see previous writers, including 
even Mr. Baledon in his Gaius, corrected for 





1 ‘This would link the whole cycle with aretalogy, 
though Jehovah did miracles for his people, and not 
usually, like Sarapis or Asclepius, for individuals. 
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using the term “ ghetto’ of the Jewish quarter 
assigned by the Ptolemies. This is as much an 
anachronism for Alexandria then (except in the 
intention of the rioters) as the London Transport 
Board recently found it to be for Whitechapel. 
E.. D. P. 


Heliodori Ethiopica. Artstipes Co_oxNa re- 
censuit. Pp. lix-- 980; Rome: Reale 
Accademia dei Lincei, Istituto poligrafico 
dello Stato (Libreria), 1938. 50 Jie. 

This sumptuously produced text follows close 
on the heels of the first two volumes of the Budé 
Heliodorus, of which I is used, while II appeared 
only when the editor was correcting his proofs. 
Signor Colonna has not, indeed, himself ex- 
amined all extant MSS., but he gives elaborate 
particulars in his Prolegomena. He has relied 
mainly on diligent comparison of the Vatican 
(y) and the Venetian (5) families, but has also 
used Vaticanus graecus 1490 (¢) which has an 
additional, independent, connexion with the 
archetype, other ‘ contaminated’ MSS. of a 
third tradition (¢) and an * interpolated’ group 
comprising Marcianus E. and others. Among 
editors he is indebted mainly to Koraes and 
Hirschig, apart from Rattenbury and Lumb in 
the Budé. The last are, in his view, seriously 
wrong in taking ¢ to be a representative of 6, 
and in placing a low value on Venetus Marcianus 
gr. 838 (z). Complaints are also made on p. 
lui of misprints in the Budé text. 

E. D. P. 


Plutarch's Life of Aratus, with Introduction, 
Notes and Appendix. By W.H. Porter. 
Pp. cv-+97. Cork University Press; 
London, Longman’s, 1937. 55. 

Plutarch’s Aratus received comparatively little 
attention during the nineteenth century and 
subsequently, but now, following Mr. Walbank's 
study, Aratus of Sicyon (1999), and Dr. Theunis- 
sen's Plowtarchos’ Leven van Aratos (1995), Mr. 
Porter has given us the first critical edition and 
commentary in English, With the best and 
fullest authorities the career of Aratus would 
make a complicated story, and the difficulties 
in this case are increased by the defects of 
Plutarch as a source for scientific history. The 
introduction is, therefore, long, but this seems 
justified, as the author suggests, by the many 
problems that arise. Section I, on the biography 
and its sources, argues that the Aratus although 
not one of the Parallel Lives, was composed with 
the materials for the Agis and the Cleomenes 
fresh in Plutarch’s mind. It complains of his 
serious omissions in describing the political 
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background, estimates the contributions of 
Aratus’ own Memoirs, of Philarchus’ Histories 
and of Polybius, as the main sources, and passes 
strictures, pursued in the notes, on the use 
made of these. Section Il, ra mpo ‘Aptrou, 
describes the previous struggles for independence 
from Macedon and the enmity of the Antigonids 
and Ptolemies. On the system of ‘ tyrants’, 
attributed by Polybius to Antigonus Gonatas, 
Fellmann’s view is accepted, that there was no 
such system before the Chremonidean War, 
but that some approach was made to one after 
the death of the disloyal viceroy, Alexander of 
Corinth. In the discussion of Egypto-Mace- 
donian relations between 261 and 245 B.C. a 
scheme is worked for the Delian Ptolemaieta 
and Antigeneia festivals as alternating with the 
control of the island. With section III we 
come to Aratus himself. The liberation of 
Sicyon is put, on balance, in 252 rather than in 
251, when the city was actually added to the 
Achaean League. The revolt of Alexander 18 
placed, with De Sanctis, in 259, soon after 
Aratus returned from Egypt, and his death in 
246-5. Section IV narrates the steps by which 
Aratus expelled the Macedonians from the 
Peloponnese, and in an addendum Walbank’s 
reconstruction of the attack on Cynaetha, and 
his dating of it in 241-0 (FHS 1936 pp. 64-71) 
are accepted. Section V, on the ambitions of 
Cleomenes III and the social problem in Sparta 
and the Peloponnese, is the most interesting. 
It is pointed out that the Spartan king was more 
like a fascist than a communist, for his reforms 
were intended to restore Sparta as the dominant 
military power in Southern Greece and a 
counterpoise to Macedon, and were thus * not 
for export,’ as the masses in other states found. 
Ferrabino’s dating in 229 of Aratus’ appeal to 
Antigonus Doson is rejected in favour of the 
Polybian date of 225 for definite negotiations, 
following carlier soundings, for in 229 Antigonus 
had his hands full in the north, and the Achaecans 
were only desperate after their defeat at Heea- 
tomboeum in 226. Sellasia is put, with Tarn 
and Beloch, in 222. Aratus’ tenure as stralegos 
autokrator of the League is dated, with Tarn, 
es continuous from 225 to 222. The terms of 
peace after Sellasia, praised as moderate by 
Polybius and Plutarch, are criticised as leaving 
power in hands too weak to hold it, for neither 
Aratus nor Antigonus had the vision to make the 
perioikoi independent or emancipate the helots. 
Section VI, on Aratus and the Symmachy with 
Macedon, also discusses the behaviour of Philip 
when he abandoned Ithome in 215 in deference 
to Aratus. It is contended, as agaist Holleaux 
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(CAH VIII p, 120), that Philip’s aim in seizing 
Ithome had been simply to hold it for himself 
as a ‘fetter’ of the Peloponnese, and not to 
protect it from the Actolians, while posing as a 
democratic sympathiser. A brief estimate of 
Aratus follows, and Tarn and other ‘sentimental’ 
historians are taken to task for admiring Cleo- 
menes. Lastly, in section VIT, on the Achaean 
federal constitution, the usual view is adopted, 
that the Syodos was an elected council of repre- 
sentatives, and the Syneletos an assembly of 
citizens over thirty, voting on business too 
important for routine, such as alliances, anc 
peace and war. 

The text is that of Ziegler (Teubner 1915), 
altered to admit more conjectural emendations. 
The notes are adequate, and carefully indicate 
the source of each section of the Life. There is 
an appendix on the MSS and editions of the 
Lives, with a note on Plutarch’s avoidance of 
hiatus, followed by an index of proper names 
and Greck and English indexes to the notes. 
Finally there is a plan of Corinth to illustrate 
its capture by Aratus in 243. 

Where so much is given, criticisms seem 
ungracious, but it may be urged that the book 
is conceived too much as a technical aid to 
specialists in Hellenistic history- OF Plutarch 
himself, though much work has been done on 
his biographical techmique, little is saidk except 
to point out his inadequacy for a purpose which 
was nothis. Lastly, even at the risk of lengthen- 
ing the introduction, some psychological dis- 
cussion might have been added to the peculiar 
failings which so often nullified the brilhance of 
Aratus. Tarn has surely pointed the way with 
his reference to the Report of the War Office 
Committee of Enquiry into Shell-shock, (CAH WV Il 
p. 746). E. DP: 


Excavations at Olynthus, Part (IX: The Chal- 
found in 1928-1934. By D. M. Ronison 
and P. A. Crementr. Pp. xxxi + 413; pl. 
g6. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1998. £93 75. 6d. 

The ninth volume of the Excavations at 
Olynthus is devoted mainly to the study of 
the Chalcidic Mint, the first section alone being 
on a scale that is comparable with E. Bochringer’s 
Miinzen von Syrakus. It is divided into two 
sections, of which the first, running to 214 pages, 
is the more important, for it is a complete corpus 
of all the known coins in gold and silver of the 
Chalcidians, including those preserved in the 
museums and collections of Europe and. 
America, as well as those found during the 
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excavations on the site. The catalogue de- 
scribes 6 gold staters, 905 silver tetradrachms, 
304 tetrobols, and 29 fractional coins, and all 
but the little pieces are arranged and catalogued 
by die-combinations. Fortunately there was 
in this mint as much interlocking of dies as in 
those of Metapontum, Terina, Segesta, Selinus, 
Syracuse, Olympia, and Lampsacus, and so 
the authors have been able to establish a relative 
chronology of the coinage (pp. 67 ff.) the clear 
evidence for which is expounded on purely 
scientiic lines. This sub-section is followed 
by a more important one on the absolute 
chronology (pp. 112 Hf.) in which the results 
of the established coin-sequences are correlated 
with the known history of the Chalcidian 
League, its neighbours and its enemies. The 
result is an accuracy of dating which has so far 
been achieved in no other Greek mint before 
the days of Alexander the Great. This accurate 
dating wu excellently tabulated on a folder at 
the end of the text. 

That the League coinage came to an end in 
345 B.c. has long been an accepted fact. That 
it began as early as ¢. 497 B.c. has not been 
suspected by many, but the proofs advanced for 
this thesis are convincing. Between these dates 
the coins fall into 24 groups, labelled A to X, 
which are established by the die-sequences of 
tetrobols and tetradrachms. Three issues of 
gold staters occur associated with groups L 
(c. 992-383 B.c.), S (c. 364-961 B.c.), and W 
(ce. 952-950 B.c.). The last of these issues is 
bound up with the preparations for the final 
war against Philip IT; the first might be con- 
nected with the war against Sparta. The 
authors on p. 156 propose the year 989 n.c. 
for the first gold issue, and think it is to be dis- 
sociated from the campaign against Sparta. 
But, exact as their absolute chronology un- 
doubtedly is, there may be an error of a year, 
so that if this gold issue appeared in 382 B.c., 
when the Spartans were already harrying 
Olynthian territory, it may have been occasioned 
by the war, a3 I suggested in Greet Coins, p. 190, 
rather than by Chalcidian prosperity im- 
mediately before the war. Greek gold coinage 
issued west of the Hellespont and before the 
reign of Philip is almost always a war coinage 
or an emergency coinage. 

The first section concludes (pp. 210 ff.) with 
an important discussion of ancient countericits 
and modern forgeries, in the course of which 
Prof. H. Gaebler’s arbitrary and fantastic 
attempt to condemn as false coins found in the 
official excavations is quietly and successfully 
rebutted, 
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The second section of the book begins with 
a catalogue of the coins found during the 
excavations conducted by Prof. Robinson at 
Olynthus and its port of Mecyberna in 1934, 
and includes a résumé of specimens found in 
the previous excavations of 1928 and 1991, so 
that a total of nearly 3850 legible excavated 
coins come under review. ‘The authors have, 
indeed, had the quite exceptional opportunity 
of using the evidence of hoards set out in Section 
Il to check the results of their chronology 
arrived at in Section I by means of the study 
of die-sequences. The result could not be more 
satisfactory. 

The list of the mints (pp. 364 ff.) represented 
by finds at Olynthus is remarkable. After 
Macedonia the regions best represented are 
Thrace and Thessaly with the west Anatolian 
coast as third; of Athens and Peloponnese 
there are but few. One of the most interesting 
pieces recorded is a new type of tetradrachm 
of Amphipolis with a head in profile (Pl. 
XXVITI, 2a), probably not Apollo, because 
of the conspicuous carrings, though he was 
pone the one god who might be allowed 
{ 4 

The tables and concordances at the end of the 
volume are useful and well arranged. Such 
a work deserves to have had a full index as 
well, but this may come in time if, when the 
final volume of Excavations at Olpnthus shall have 
appeared, the editor decides to give us a separate 
index volume to the whole series. In conclusion 
I would remark that the first part of this book 
presents a method which must form the model 
for any future works which aim at constructing 
complete corpora of the coins of Greck mints. 

C. T. Sevrman. 


Coinages of the Dlyro-Paeonian Region. 
(Oxford Classical and Philosophical Mono- 
graphs.) By J.M.F.May. Pp. xiv +- 207; 
pl.12, London: Humphrey Milford, 1939. 
ros. bel, 

A glance at the plates of this book must of 
itself stimulate interest in those enigmatic 
mixobarbaroi, the Damastini, whose country is 
referred to in a sole surviving pasage from 
Strabo. Their coins are certainly attractive 
in the mass, and Mr. May has chosen an ad- 
cen ome and produced an excellent 

orpus of the coinage of Damastion, Pelagia 
and the related issues. 

His first section deals with the location of 
these places, and, after setting out the views 
of various scholars on this subject, he leads up 
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to the conclusion that Prof. H. Gaebler was 
nearest to the mark. A complicated question 
is resolved in clear and reasoned fashion, and 
his conclusion that Damastion lay to the north 
of Ochrida in the Province of Dibra is not 
likely to be controverted by anyone. 

Less easy of acceptance will be a theory put 
forward on p. 34 f. that the rich mining State 
of Damastion struck coins to be exported as 
bullion. Why should any mint go to such 
unnecessary trouble nse, since bullion, 
even if coined, must be exchanged by weight? 
In his Historical Introduction (pp. 38 ff.) Mr- 
May rightly emphasises the close connexion 
of these coins with those of the Chalcidian 
League; yet among all the thousands of coims 
found in the Olynthian excavations no coin 
of the Damastini has been found. They would 
surely send their bullion in ingots to Olynthus, 
but strike their coins in order to make purchases 
from barbarians to the west, north and cast 
of the Dibra Province, who welcomed and 
+mitated these coins as they were later to 
welcome and imitate those of Philip of 
Macedon. 

The Historical Introduction is followed by the 
catalogue of and commentary on the recorded 
surviving coins of Damastion. In this Mr. May 
has had a piece of undeserved bad luck, for he 
went to press too early to benefit from the 
definitive Corpus (reviewed above) of the 
Chalcidic Mint by Prof. Robinson and Dr- 
Clement. In determining the sequence of his 
groups he was dependent on the resemblance 
of certain Damastian coins to their Chalcidic 
prototypes, but he was only able to make 
guesses at the sequence of these prototypes 
which has now become certainly established. 
On Plates I, I] and VI he illustrates nine of 
these Chalcidic prototypes. Of these Pl. I H 
were better omitted, since Damastium Pl. I 15 
is not copied from it, but, like Pl. II 16 to 18, 
is copied from the Chalcidic coin Pl. II G. 
Omitting this relatively late Chalcidic piece 
Pl. (1 H, which was issued ¢. 383-979 B.C., 
we get the following table of comparisons :— 





May. Robinson and Clement. 
Group. Dated c. Prototypes. Group. Dated c. 
1 gggesgo PLIA —=PLVIII,88 1 401-398 
TI, U1 H » & = ws V,2z H le 
da F = beh V, 28 H fe 
» O — WI, 35 1 got=398 
: BE E = WII qo I Po 
TV, Vv ago-350 Pi. il G.J = ii, 4 4 E 2-0 t 


This leads to the inevitable conclusion that 
the order of Mr. May’s Groups was really the 
following IV, V, Il, HW, 4, VI, VI, VIII, ete. 
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It appears that his Groups IV, V should be 
dated ¢. 400-395, and his Group I ¢. 390- 
380, allowing for a certain time-lag in imitating 
prototypes, but that his dating for the remainder 
may be accepted as satisfactory. 

The latter part of the volume is occupied 
with a corpus and discussion of the rare seml- 
barbarous and barbarous issues copied from the 
coins of the Damastini. There is a useful map 
and table of weights, and a good index. | 

Oo Tas: 


The Coinage of the Eastern Seleucid Mints 
from Seleucus Ito Antiochus IIT. ( Numise 
matic Studies, No. 1.) By Epwarp T. 
Newett. Pp. 307; pl. 56 and a map. 
New York: The American Numismatic 
Society, 1935. 

This fine and stimulating book, beautifully 
produced and illustrated, works out the Seleucid 
mints from Babylon eastward to the death of 
Antiochus III; besides the text and plates there 
are a tabular survey and five indices. It ex- 
hibits to the full Mr. Newell's wonderful mastery 
of that modern technique which, by laborious 
correlation of a mass of minute details, can 
attribute a large coinage to its several mints 5 
some coin-group is first connected with some 
mint by evidence, and then the worker builds 
outward from this by connexions af style, fabric, 
dies, types, and signatures of mint officials. 
Naturally some of Newell's attributions are 
qualified by ‘probably,’ but criticism of 
details in this respect must be left to the 
professed numismatist ; I can only speak on 
the mints and the importance of the book for 
history. 

Babylon apart, where the lion staters soon 
ended, the mints dealt with are called Seleuceia, 
Susa, Persepolis, Ecbatana, Hecatompylus or 
Artacoana, and Bactra; as the Persepolis mint 
ceased to be Seleucid by 280, the Seleucid 
neglect of southern Iran, notably the important 
Alexandria-Prophthasia in Seistan, is marked, 
which agrees with other indications. Of the 
mints given, Seleuccia and Susa are established 
by coins found in the excavations, Persepolis 
from a peculiar hoard, Bactra from many things ; 
the other two names are less certain. Ecbatana 
nests on the series of coins whose type ts * forepart 
of a feeding horse.’ ‘This certainly indicates the 
Nesacan fields, and therefore a Median mint; 
but there is no evidence that Ecbatana was the 
administrative centre of Seleucid Media, and no 
Greck settlement there is known before Antiochus 
IV. Also the view of Sir P. Sykes about the 
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* fields,” which Newell follows (p. 168), is un- 
they lay well to the north-cast of Ecbatana, 
nearer the Caspian Gates (Strabo XI, 525 is 
conclusive; see Hanslik, Nioctov wikioy in AE: 
Pliny’s Pratitae, VI, 44, confirms this), and the 
nearest centre was Rhaga, * the greatest city in 
Media’ (Isidore), which twas graecised. Of the 
coins themselves, though some come from 
Hamadan, the greater part comefromthe Teheran 
district (p. 169, mn. 15); and I think this mint 
should anyhow be called * Echatana or Rhaga.’ 
On the other hand, I regard * Hecatompylus or 
Artacoana ’ (ie., Alexandria-Herat) as certainly 
Hecatompylus. Newell was hampered by an 
old and impossible dating (240) for the Parthian 
occupation of Hecatompylus and thought he 
could not get in the coinage of Seleucus II, so 
he preferred the purely conjectural Artacoana. 
But the date is very much later than 240 (CAH 
IX, p. 576); there was not even a Parthian 
kingdom till after Seleucus II retired (Justin 
ALI, 5, 1), and then the capital was Dara. 
What decides it ts that the nomad Parni could 
not coin tll they secured a Greek mint, and as 
the Parthian * beardless* coms exhibit the 
peculiar characteristics of the Greek coins 
attributed to the mint in question (p. 256, n. 14), 
that mint must be the one which the Parthians 
a and while Hecatompylus did become 

their (second) capital, they had no connexion 
with Alexandria-Herat till Mithridates I, if 
then. 

I can only note a few of the points on which 
lghtisthrown. P. 160: Persis was independent 
by 280 at latest.—P. 248: the earlier Diodotus 
coins are Diodotus I, not II, which makes sense 
at last (and as Diodotus I was alive for some 
time after 246, Diodotus IT can now be cut out; 
if he coined, he merely continued his father's 
coinage).—We get a mint-master at Seleuccia 
for 36 years (p. 89), at Ecbatana for over 30 (p. 
183), important for the Graeco—Bactrian mono- 
grams.—P, 141, a gold stater always com- 
memorates some event, like the defeat of a rebel: 
this explains Evcratides’ gold stater.—Unvala’s 
attribution of the Tigraios coins is of course 
rejected (p. 140), a3 are McDowell's suggestions 
of an assimilation of Seleucus I to Zeus {p. 94) 
and of Antiochus III's flat kausia (p. 96).— 
Occasionally, on the elephant-chariot coins, 
some elephant wears a bell; this is not discussed 
(p. 125) but should indicate the leader of an 
elephant-squadron, who bore some insignia 
(Pliny VIII, 12).—P. ago: the probability that 
nO issues appear at Bactra before 289 may 
suggest that the serious nomad invasion which 
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Antiochus I had to meet was in 299 (see my 
forthcoming paper * ‘Tarmita *).—P. 145: | hope 
we may call the Susa ‘ rose’ a lily; so far as I 
can tell from plates, it is not the same as the 
Rhodian rose, whose middle petal always turns 
to the left, while that of the Susa flower turns to 
the right.—I doubt the figure in the flat kausia 
on the reverse of no. 257 (p. 96) being Antiochus 
III (could a king be on the reverse of his own 
coin?); and I gravely doubt Antiochus | intro- 
ducing a Victory type in 272 (p. 66) after his 
smashing defeat by Egypt. 

But the striking thing i in the book, historically, 
is the discovery that in 303 Seleucus, at all the 
mints then opened—Seleuccia, Susa, Ecbatana, 
Persepolis—celebrated the success of his Indian 
expedition. We only know that expedition as a 
complete failure, which ended in Seleucus ceding 

andragupta Gandhara and parts of Ara- 
chosia and Gedrosia. Yet he was no mere 
boaster: while the mints at Seleuccia, Susa, and 
Persepolis celebrated Ipsus, that at Ecbatana did 
not, doubtless because Ipsus was a sore subject 
with his Median horse. I have sought in vain 
for some explanation of the coins other than 
Newell's; there is none, and we shall have to 
revise our history. Chandragupta must have 
annexed Gandhara after 316, when the last 
Macedonian satrap left, yet Seleucus in 303 
certainly ceded it to him; but the Paropami- 
sadar only became Mauryan in Asoka’s reign. 
Seleucus therefore, we must now suppose, did 
reconquer Gandhara, which entailed also con- 
quering the Paropamisadae from Oxyartes; he 
had to give up Gandhara, but kept the Paro- 
pamisadae, and that is the conquest he cele- 
brated. I cannot deal with all the implications 
of that here, but I note one thing which might 
follow. There is a strange block of coins of c. 
285-280 (pp. 231-3), attributed to Bactra, which 
are struck on the * Indian’ standard (see also S. K. 
Chakrabortty, Jnd. Hist. Quarterly, XI, 1935» PP: 
248 sg.) and generally come from India, and 
seem, with their occasional garbled saan and 
lunate sigmas, rather out of place at Bactra, 
even if they have Iranian affinities. I suggest, 
for the consideration of numismatists, that they 
might have been struck at Alexandria—Kapisa ; 
the Paropamisadac was as much Iranian as 
Indian, and the (? improvised) mint probably 
less efficient under Antiochus I than after the 
Graeco—Bactrians took it in hand seriously. 

Tt is a great book, and will be a happy 
hunting-ground for historians. Dare I hope 
that Mr. Newell will give us a sequel on the 
Graeco—Bactrian mints in Iran and India? 

W. W. Tarn, 
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gur Geschichte des Niederganges des 
Ptolemderreiches. (Abhandlungen d. Bayer. 
Akad. d. Wiss. 17.) By Watter Orro and 
Hermann Bencston. Pp. 224. Munich: 
seer Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

I 
This book, a sequel to Professor Otto's study of 
Ptolemy VI, is to my mind the best thing he has 
done, and one of the most important works on 
Hellenistic history which have ever appeared. 
What part Herr Bengston, Otto's pupil, has 
played in it is not stated, but one can see Otto's 
hand throughout, and I can only treat it as his. 
The larger part, pp- 29-193: deals with the history 
proper from the return of Evergetes IT in 145 to 
the death of Cleopatra III in 101. Heretofore 
this period has seemed merely a repellent and 
meaningless jumble of murders and civil wars; 
Otto has achieved the seemingly impossible feat 
of making it profoundly interesting, through his 
careful method of investigating down to bed-" 
rock every scrap of detail; the learning dis- 
played is overwhelming. What emerges from 
the vast mass of papyri cited is really a study of 
the unbridled ambition of two women, the 
second and third Cleopatras; horrible in some 
ways, but well worth doing. The working out 
of the actual story cannot be given here; I can 
only note one or two of the matters which are 
new or on which fresh light is thrown. Such are 
the discussions of terms like 45e\9n and wAfjses ; 
the implications of the name Tryphon; 
Euergetes II posing as Evergetes I redivivws; the 
rehabilitation after death of Memphites; the 
damnatio memoriae of Cleopatra Il by her 
daughter; the coin-analysis which shows that 
Alexander I counted his regnal years from his 
governorship of Cyprus in 114/93; the demonstra- 
tion that it was Cleopatra II, and not III, who 
for a moment reigned alone after Euergetes' 
death; and above all the whole picture of 
Cleopatra If1, when for the first and last time in 
Greek history a living human being turned so 
completely into a god that everything human, 
even her name, was discarded; the long studies 
of the religious potion here, the lepds Ass 
“Inbor and the geo @opes, the conception of 
simmoctvn, and especially the examination of 
"low pitnp fav, are masterly. Perhaps more 
important even than such details is the statement 
that somebody will have to tackle the propa- 
re question in antiquity, coupled with the 
numerous examples of the use of ruler-cult and 
monuments a3 political propaganda. But one 
thing not even Otto can do—render plausible 
some of the personal story of Evergetes IT; for 
there are points where the papyrigivenohelp. If 
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he really killed the son of Cleopatra Il and she 
forthwith married him and bore him another 
son, then she was not a human being, and his 
rape of his niece is worth about as much as 
Jerome’s story of the rape by Antiochus I of his 
daughter, subsequently Magas’ queen; un- 
doubtedly parts of the literary tradition about 
Euergetes II are the deposit of a totally un- 
scrupulous war propaganda. It is important 
here that Otto assigns Euvergetes’ great series of 
decrees of 118 (which have led some to discard 
the literary portrait) to him alone: he was 
victor, and Cleopatra IT had nothing to do with 
it. And there is the difficult question why, after 
their embittered war, she came back to him in 
14. Granted that it was ambition, the point is 
that he should have murdered her; but she 
obviously knew he would not. Otto suggests 
that Rome must have guaranteed her life ; 
several other difficulties too are explained by 
bringing in Rome. He may be right; no one 
can know. Probably he is right in the general 
statement that Rome had been bloodlesly 
conquering Egypt since 168; for Livy's sugges- 
tion that in that year Egypt became in fide 


populi Romani must be a projection of later 
knowledge into the past. 
There are two important side-lights on 


Cleopatra VII, apart from the revolutionary 
argument that her father Auletes was legitimate. 
Otto shows that she and her brother were 
co-rulers with Auletes for some months before his 
death; this gets rid of the time-difficulty (if one 
really exists) of her journey to Hermonthis, for 
she could have started before Auletes’ death. 
And he brings out that the Bucheum stelac 
always dated by the king alone, omitting female 
co-rulers, until the dating by Cleopatra VII 
alone, omitting the king: no tradition, he says, 
could be upheld against her personality. But at 
the time she was merely an untested girl; it must 
mean that, as I have said, she had come in 
person and on purpose, and could not be ignored. 

The remainder of the book deals with the 
discovery of the direct sea-route to India, based 
on the restoration of the Coptos inscription given 
by Reinach, Reo. Epigraphique 1, 109- Otto's 
restoration, pp. I-22, most thoroughly argued, 
depends on two things: that Cleopatra IIT was 
“Kong prydan Bip Bed, which can obviously 
be accepted, and that for a few months in 110/9 
Alexander I reigned jointly with his mother, 
which cnables him to get a sufficiently long 
phrase [tpopeis to? pasikics), for the difficult 
line 2 in place of Reinach’s [imotpérnyes) ; the 
evidence against this brief joint rule of Alexander 
I he mects by saying that the name of Soter II 
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was subsequently restored in the documents. 
The date of the inscription could be year & of 
Cleopatra III (110/9) or of Cleopatra VII 
(44/3); he thinks palacography points to the 
former, but admits that late Ptolemaic inscrip- 
tions cannot be certainly dated thereby. He 
makes the strategos of |. 3 strategos of the Coptos 
nome, and restores tis ["Epvépa¢ wal tis “lvSm]is 
Gokdeons against tis ‘Epv@pGy wal ‘IvGmiis Gakdeoons 
of the other inscriptions from 78 onwards, and 
argues that the article before ‘lvGixfjs shows that 
the Indian sea is a new addition, and that the date 
is therefore earlier than 75, i.¢., 1120/9; the subse- 
quent transfer (before 78) from the Coptos strategos 
to the epistrategos of Thebes means, he thinks, that 
the Indian trade had disappointed expectations. 

But, if the definite article really makes any 
difference here, except for greater precision, one 
could equally well argue (for 44/9) that the 
growth in the trade led to the Indian sea being 
named separately and to the jurisdiction being 
transferred from the epistrategos of Thebes i the 
official in whose sphere lay the important Coptos; 
Cleopatra VII's wealth in silks and spices, and 
the way in which after Actium her mind turned 
to the “ Indian’ sea as a refuge, point to an 
increased trade, and a transference fo the Coptos 
strategos would agree better with the subsequent 
position under Rome. In fact, as against 44/9, 
Otto's date, 110/9, rests entirely on the palaeo- 
graphy and the co-rule of Alexander I, Doubt- 
less 1120/9 is the more probable date, but the 
alternative is not entirely excluded. 

On this inscription is based the last section of 
the book, pp. 194-218: in 117 Eudoxus, with 
Hippalus as his xvfipwirns, discovered how to 
use the south-west monsoon to cross the Indian 
ocean, and sailed direct across open sea to India. 
It is as exciting as any detective story; but is it 
true? I cannot handle this question fairly or 
thoroughly in a review; I must enter a reserva- 
tion meanwhile, and can only just notice a couple 
ofpoints. The Indian offered toshow Euergetes’ 
people tév dy “lvSots whodv, and Otto says this 
must mean the direct way across the Indian 
ocean; this begs the whole question, for no 
reason is given, Strabo's vague phrase about a 
known * Seeweg' being, as Otto admits, mere 
polemic, taken from the knowledge of his own 
day. Certainly before 117 Greeks—different 
Greeks—knew the two ends—Berenice to Somali- 
lanc, Barygaza to Harmozeia-Omana: but there 
is evidence that south-castern Arabia was un- 
known till very late, and even Juba could only 
say about that sea navigationem incompertam: 
what the Indian offered was to guide Eudoxus 
the whole way in Ais own ship, naturally along the 
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coast. For he could only guide Eudoxus by the 
way he had come himself; and nothing indicates 
that any Indian could have crossed the Indian 
ocean direct. Otto refers to the Malay voyages; 
but, with all respect, Malays are not Indians, 
and their famous voyages were much later. 
Moreover, we now have Mr. Quaritch Wales’ 
discovery of a (much later) Indian trade-route 
across the neck of the Malay peninsula; and even 
if, as Professor Herrmann thinks, Prolemy knew 
of it, it should anyhow show that, much later 
than Eudoxus, Indians were still coasting and 
subject to the ‘law of the isthmus.’ As for 
Pliny’s four stages, Otto just throws them over- 
board. He gives no valid reason for doubting 
them, and Pliny can hardly be wrong in saying 
that the direct voyage to India first became 
known in his own day—nunc primum certa notitia 
pbatescente; and mume cannot include 117 Bc. 
Otto has previously done much service in 
demonstrating the fact of Ptolemaic voyages to 
India in the first century u.c.; but I doubt 
whether this time he has not gone too far. 
W. W. T. 





The Kurrah Papyri from Aphrodito in the 
Oriental Institute. By Nasa Ansotr. Pp. 
xxlll-- 10%, Chicago University Press, 
1938. 

In this small volume, attractively produced 
photographically from typescript, Mr. Abbott 
publishes five Arabic papyri acquired by the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
in 1929 from the collection of B. Moritz. They 
consist of letters on tax-administration from the 
governor Kurrah ibn Sharik. The publication 
is introduced by a useful account of the history 
of Arabic papyrology, and of details of palaco- 
graphy and diplomatic. Two chapters (mainly 
summarising the work of others) deal with the 
career of Kurrah and a historical study of the 
early Arab period. The absence of liaison 
between Arabic and Greek scholars working on 
this period is to be deplored. In this case it 
leads to such results as reference to the writer 
of L’ Administration eiile de P Egypte byzantine as 
he, or the queer-sounding title * Prefect of the 
Practorium of the Orient” (p. 72). 

E. G. Turner. 


The Oxford University Excavations at 

Firka. By L. P. Kirwan. Pp. xiv + 54; 

pl. 26. Oxford University Press, 1939. 
i. Bs. 

The excavations at Firka, lasting, as already 

described in a preliminary report in JEA XXI 

192 ff., from December 1934 to February 1935, 
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were undertaken at the suggestion of the late 
Prof. Griffith, who founded in 1910 the Oxford 
University Excavations in Nubia, officially 
recognised by the University in 1994. The 
village of Firka, situated in the Anglo-Sudan on 
the east bank of the Nile nearly a hundred miles 
south of Wadt Halfa, and once the scene of an 
important battle in the campaign for the 
recovery of the Egyptian Sudan (a fact not 
without importance for the excavations, as Mr. 
Kirwan's Sudanese workmen were able to repair 
and re-occupy the ruined mud huts of the 
Khalifa's troops), derives its chief archaeological 
importance from its three Cemeteries, A, B and 
C, the excavation of which provides the material 
for the present volume. Firka does not, how- 
ever, seem to have been a place of much im- 
portance in earlier times: no trace of the ancient 
town, which one would expect to be associated 
with the cemeteries, could be found. 

The northernmost cemetery, A, contains the 
largest mounds, probably those noted by 
Burckhard in 1$14 and assigned by Bates, on the 
analogy of the Gammai mounds, to the late 
Nubian culture termed by Dr. Reisner the * X- 
group.” The pottery shows that Bates was right 
in assigning the Firka mounds to this group, and 
that chronologically they fall within the limits 
allotted by Firth to this period—namely between 
the fourth and seventh centuries A.D. As in the 
tombs at Qostol and Balaiia, where, too, there 
had been much plundering by tunnelling in 
ancient times (especially in the burial chamber), 
the intact rooms contained the burials of ser- 
vants or concubines of the dead man, sacrificed 
according to ritual usage—the position of one 
body suggests live burial. 

Cemetery B, which lies half a mile south of 
Cemetery A, can be chronologically divided into 
two groups: first, the earlier tombs at the north 
end, in which the axis of the tomb lay north and 
south, plundered, but still containing much 
pottery; second, these at the south end, 
orientated east and west, intact, but containing 
no pottery. The first group appears to be a 
debased type of the large tombs of Cemetery A, 
whilst the second may be related to the carly 
Christian Cemetery C. The tombs of Cemetery 
B are later than those of Cemetery A, but belong 
to the same late Nubian culture, and those with 
the orientation customary in Christian Nubian 
burials may belong to the period immediately 
| ing, or contemporary with, the conversion 
of this part of Nubia to Christianity in the second 
half of the sixth century. 

As is usual in cemeteries of the X-group in 
Lower Nubia, the Firka tombs were built on the 


site of an earlier Meroitic cemetery: the silver 
ring (from Cemetery A, tomb 12) engraved in 
intaglio with the bust of the Emperor Commodus 
is probably from a Meroitic grave of the “ pit- 
with-end-chamber” type. Perhaps the most 
remarkable object found in the Firka tombs is the 
‘ dove-lamp’ from tomb A12 (see Plate VII), a 
type not uncommon in East Christian art. In 
tomb Art was found an iron bit with curb chain: 
the horse in whose mouth it was found stood 
little more than twelve hands high—evidently 
one of the small Nubian horses noted frequently 
by later Arabic writers. | 

One of the most interesting sections of this 
volume is the discussion on the problem of the 
X-group. Thechief characteristic of the human 
remains is the negroid aspect, and, moreover, the 
presence of female remains with the same 
characteristics suggests settlers, and not raiders. 
They appear to have been principally engaged in 
agriculture and cattle-breeding, but the pre- 
valence of bodily injuries in the remains and the 
quantity of weapons found point to a warlike 
people. It seems * reasonable to infer that the 
distinctive traits which differentiate the X-group 
from the preceding and indigenous Meroitic 
culture are due to the immigration of a more 
primitive negroid people.” Many attempts have 
been made to identify them: with the Blemmyes 
or Beja; with the Nobatae of Procopius, intro- 
duced as a buffer state by Diocletian; with the 
Noubades ruled over by Silko. Mr. Kirwan 
thinks that there is much to be said for the 
identification of the X-group with the Noubades, 
and this accords with his previous suggestion 
(FEA XXI, 1995, 57-65) that the cemeteries at 
Balafia mark the site of Silko’s capital. 

A note on the early history of the Blemmyes 
and a discussion of the evidence on the question 
of the nature of Nubian Christianity, whether it 
was Melkite or Monophysite, round off the 
volume, which is equipped with numerous 
admirable plates, an index, maps and a corpus of 
bead and pottery types drawn by Mrs. Kirwan. 
The reader, whether anthropologist or archaco- 
logist, will find in this lucid and succinct account 
an able contribution to Nubian studies, especially 
in the new light thrown on the problem of 
Remner’s group. We M. R. Cormace. 


Die Wallfahrtskirche des Simeon Stylites in 
Eal'at Sim'’an. By D. Krencxer. Pp. 
ga; pl. go. Berlin: Preussische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1939. ARAM. 19. 

One of the most important sites for the history 
of carly Christian architecture in north Syria is 

the church at Kal'at Sim’dn built a.v. 460-90 
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around the column on which Simeon Stylites 
lived for thirty years till his death in A.D. 459- 
The general plan of the church—four basilicas, 
each with a nave and two aisles (the castern 
basilica having three apses) arranged like the 
arms of a cross round the central octagon in the 
midst of which stood the saint's column—is well 
known, but whether this central octagon was 
ever roofed over or not is a controversial question. 
Butler decided against a roof, and reconstructed 
the octagon as an open courtyard, a view that up 
till now seemed to be supported by the descrip- 
tion of Evagrius of Antioch, who visited the 
church about 560, a hundred years after the 
saint’s death. His words alat Graitpics (the 
accent on trraiépes is misplaced throughout 
this volume) seemed decisive, until the appear- 
ance of Prof. Krencker’s essay in the Fahrbuch 
des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts 49 (1934) ba 
ff. ‘War das Oktogon der Wallfahriskirche des 
Simeon Stylites in Kal’at Sim’an tiberdeckt ? * 
where he argues that, if the church was not 
roofed, it was so planned originally. The other 
view was put forward by Guyer in his essay in 
Fadl a9 (1994) go ff. * Zur Kunstgeschichtlichen 
Stellung der Wallfabrtskirche in Kal’at Sim"an." 
In order to give a definite answer to Guyer's 
objections, Prof. Krencker undertook excavations 
on the site in the spring of 193%. This volume, 
which reports the finds, is merely a preliminary 
report to be followed by a definitive publication 
when further investigations have been made. 
Before discussing the three main arguments on 
which the roof theory is based, we may mention 
three considerations, two of which might be 
supposed to point to an original roof. Lamp- 
chains were found for lamps which were designed 
to hang from under the eight arches of the 
octagon, a fact which incidentally shows that 
these arches were meant to remain open. One 
may remark, however, if one is not sympathetic 
to the roof theory, that similar lamps are hung in 
the open courtyard of the large mosque at 
: Again, it is argued that, if the 
octagon was not roofed, the four basilicas were 
unprotected from wind and weather at the points 
where they joined the octagon. West of the 
saint’s column lics a cistern, which may be 
ancient and may have supplied Simeon with 
drinking-water. If there was a roof overhead, 
how did the rain-water reach the cistern? It 
may have been collected from the caves of the 
hypothetical roof and led on to the cistern by 
some method of which no traces have yet been 
The most important find, which Prof. 
Krencker thinks sufficient by itself to support his 
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theory, was the remains of a window, presumably 
from an upper storey. According to Prof. 
Krencker, the most natural reconstruction 1s to 
suppose that the roofs of the four naves of the 
four basilicas abutted on the octagon walls (see 
illustration 10), and that the arch windows, 
whether alone or in conjunction with two other 
smaller ones, lay high up in the gable towards 
the roof of the octagon, as usual in Syria. 

Secondly, there were found considerable 
fragments of ‘ corner-niches,’ the so-called 
‘ 'Trompen,’ a common device in the inside of a 
cupola, where they are used to facilitate the 
transition from the square to the octagon, or, 35 
here, from the octagon to the sixteen-cornered 
figure which is the next stage before the circle, 
For the corner-niche motif compare the palace 
of Sarvistan, the church in Khakti el Hadra and 
Bell's Mesopotamian churches of the Tigris 
region, Whereas in other parts of the Kal’at 
Sim’an church these Trompen are purely 
decorative, in the octagon they fulfil the useful 
function of preparing the way for the cupola. 

Thirdly, part of the entablature of the octagon 
wall was found, roughly worked, which seems to 
‘ndicate that it was not intended to have another 
stone placed on it; it’seems also to have had 
notches for wooden beams. A vault of stone is 
impossible in view of the thin walls of the 
octagon (o.80 m,) and the span, which 1s 27 mM. 
What, then, was the form of this wooden roof? 
Prof, Krencker abandons his former view that 
the saint’s column supported the cupola: the 
lantern theory or a circular opening, 23 in the 
Pantheon at Rome, is not acceptable either. 
Modern technical experts say that a cupola or a 
pyramidal roof are both possible, but that the 
former is cheaper and requires less wood. 

If we accept the reconstruction with wooden 
cupola, how are we to square this with Evagrius’s 
description of the octagon as an cuAq inraifipis F 
We may suppose that, when Evagrius visited the 
church in 560, the wooden roof had already been 
destroyed. Can we connect this destruction 
with the earthquake of 526, which in Antioch 
destroyed the famous octagon of the time of 
Constantine ? 

In a book not conspicuous for clarity of 
expression (surely it is perverse [o use the 
expression ‘ Uberdeckung des Oktogons* (p. 3, 
|. 18) for the ‘ floor-covering of the octagon,’ 
when it means ‘ roof-covering * elsewhere in the 
book) the many excellent plans and photographs 
are a godsend. When Mr, Crowfoot’s recent 
book on the ‘ Churches.at Bosra and Samaria- 
Scbaste,’ reviewed JHS LVUI (1938), p- 287, is 
mentioned in a footnote on page 5, the author's 
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name, the title of the book and the date of 
publication are all wrongly given. 
j. M. RK. C. 


Der Fluch des Christen Sabinus: Papyrus 
Upsaliensis 8. By Gupmunp Byoeck. Pp. 
165; pl.2. Upsala: Almoqvist and Wiksell, 
1998. 6 Ar. 

The papyrus here published is a rather small 
basis for such a superstructure of commentary 
as the author of this volume has erected on it. 
It is, however, an interesting enough document, 
and is given an extra interest by its obvious 
connexion with P, Hamb. 22, which is a hexa- 
meter poem intended to be cut on the funeral 
stele of a certain Sabinus (orfAn alvopopou 
rokumiies foti Eafelyoly] is the first line). 
The present text consists of (1) a prose curse, 
in the form of a petition to God, on Didymus 
and Severine (the latter the writer’s daughter, 
the former perhaps her husband), (2) a prose 
passage in which, in phraseology reminiscent of 
legal petitions, the author ‘ presents” the docu- 
ment to God, (3) six hexameter lines showing a 
close resemblance to the Hamburg text, (4) on 
the verso, a sort of address, arranged like the 
address of a letter, which reads bdixncov, 
‘Eupavout\A, éxblxne[ov]. A connexion with the 
Hamburg papyrus can hardly be doubted in 
view of the similarity between the latter and 
(3); and this has led the editor to read by 
[ZaA]etvos in 1, g, though he admits the possibility 
of [tcJevé; as an alternative to the name. 
The facsimile makes it practically certain in my 
opinion that ty {[A}avés is the right reading, 
and the author of the curse is therefore un- 
named, at least in the extant portion; but the 
connexion with P. Hamb, 22 is still highly 
probable. That papyrus was indeed dated by 
the editor in the fourth century, whereas this 
is assigned by Schubart to the sixth or seventh ; 
but I should myself decisively rule out so late a 
date as the seventh, and should not exclude even 
the fifth; nor does it seem likely that the 
Hamburg papyrus is as early as its editor places 
it. 

The editor’s theory is that the Upsala papyrus 
was buried with Sabinus, while the Hamburg 
text, as already said, was designed to figure on 
his gravestone. P, Ups. 8 was in fact a letter 
addressed to God, comparable (though any 
direct connexion with the earlier practice must 
obviously be ruled out) with those * Egyptian 
Letters to the Dead’ which formed the subject 
of a valuable volume by Gardiner and Sethe. 
It is thus a document of considerable interest, 
meriting a detailed commentary, and its editor 
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certainly collects a great deal of useful material 
bearing, sometimes a little remotely, on questions 
raised by it; but it must be confessed that there 
is a good deal of padding and too much dis- 
cussion of the rather futile kind which raises 
questions quite imposible to answer, The 
volume would have gained by being reduced to 
half its length. Nevertheless the editor is to be 
congratulated on his find and the skill and learn- 
ing with which he has presented it. 

Some support for the suggestion he makes on 
p- 72, note 1 (that for xakupavrov in 1, 5 <dre>- 
eohupitoy might be read and that al5& 
may = alfctov) may be found in a place which 
he has overlooked, P. Lond. 1915 (edited in my 
Jews and Christians in Ancient Egypl, p. 73), Ul. 
23-4, 14v Iporlov re the doynucotvny auTou 
mipioxeracuivay noAfjon (1. mA.) ; Sabinus may, like 
the man in P. Lond. 1915, have been compelled 
to sell his clothes. 

There is an index, a very full bibliography, and 
excellent facsimiles of both the Upsala and the 
Hamburg papyri. H. I. Bev. 


Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae II: Hirmo- 
logium Athoum Codex Monasterii Hiber- 
orum 470. Edited by Carsron Hoes, 
Pp. 28; pl. goo. Copenhagen; Levin and 
and Munksgaard, 1938. 270 Ar. 

Apart from the Sticherarium (which was 
published in 1935 as the first volume in this 
series of Byzantine facsimiles), the Hirmologium 
must be regarded as the most important book of 
Byzantine music. From the purely historical 
standpoint its interest is even superior to that of 
the Sticherarium. Hence its appearance in 
phototypic facsimile is an event of unusual 
importance to students. 

From the earliest times certain canticles from 
the Bible have been classified with the psalms. 
In connexion with these canticles the Grecks 
employed hymns of a composite character called 
Canons (xavéves). A Hirmus (spp) is a 
typical strophe of the verses of a Canon. All the 
verses of a Canon were in the same musical 
mode, and the verses connected with the same 
scriptural canticle were identical in metre and 
melody. Consequently there is a two-fold 
tradition in regard to the Canons: some books 
give the words in full without the notes, others 
give only the first verses, but with the proper 
melodies. ‘The name Hirmologia applies, strictly 
speaking, only to the second class of manu- 
scripts, which contain all the melodies used in 
association with the various Canons. 

The manuscript here reproduced is from the 
monastery of Mt. Athos. It apparently dates 
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from the twelfth century. As regards the text, 
it is written in the style known as ‘ mixed 
minuscule,” and is consistently neat and regular. 
The meumes seem to have been added by a 
different hand. The notation is medio-Byzan- 
tine, but of an carly type akin to the palaco- 
Byzantine. Historically, therefore, the manu- 
script provides a connecting link between those 
of the Coislin school and the fully developed 
medio-Byzantine type. This would fix its date 
at about 1150. 

The magnificent plates are preceded by a 
learned and lucid introduction dealing with the 
contents of the manuscript and its peculiarities. 
Further and more detailed studies are said to be 
in course of preparation. 

The gratitude of students is due not only to 
Prof. Héeg for his splendid; work as editor, but 
also to M. Munksgaard, who has generously 
borne the enormous expense of publication. 

A. G. Murray. 


Il: The Hymnos of the Sticherarium for 
November. Transcribed by H. W. J. Titt- 
YARD. Pp,xx +177. Copenhagen: Levin 
and Munksgaard, 1938. 16 Ar. 

The publication in 1935 of a phototypic re- 
production of the Sticherarium formed a land- 
mark in the study of Byzantine music. It came, 
in fact, as the first volume of a series which 
should eventually ‘ do for Byzantine music what 
the Paléographie Mfusicale has done for the 
Gregorian.’ But in addition to the series of 
facsimiles, an independent series of transcriptions 
in modern musical notation was simultaneously 
jnaugurated. The second number of this latter 
series has now appeared in Prof. Tillyard’s 
edition of the November Hymns from the 
Sticherarium. 

In a brief Introduction he explains his methods 
and his objects. The music has been transcribed 
according to the principles enunciated by the 
editorial committee of the M.M.B. In the main, 
the Codex Vindobonensis Theologicus 11—that 
previously selected for phototypic reproduction 
—has been followed; but account has been 
taken of a number of other manuscripts. Seven 
of the cighty-six hymns, including six of the most 
* difficult,’ are given both in the staff notation 
and in the original neumes; the remainder 
appear in staff notation alone, but with copious 
editorial explanations. 

Prof. Tillyard’s chief concern has been ‘ to give 
the student all the help that he needs in the 
perusal of that most difficult manuscript, Codex 
Dalasseni "—John Dalassenus being the scribe's 
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name. But his work deserves to reach a wider 
circle than those primarily interested in Byzan- 
tine musical paleography. English musicians 
are now enabled to acquire a first-hand know- 
ledge of ancient Byzantine melodic forms without 
the arduous labour of having first of all to master 
the bewildering notation of the original neumes. 
In particular, students of the Gregorian Chant 
should welcome the opportunity of comparing 
the modal and melodic characteristics of the two 
systems. For this purpose Prof. Tillyard’s 
“Analysis of the Modes in the November 
Hymns" provides a valuable commentary on 
the melodies transcribed by him. 

It seems clear that the main interest of the 
Hymns is musical rather than literary, as the 
editor admits in his concluding paragraphs. 
"The words,’ he says, ‘no longer touch us.’ 
He then goes on to ask, rather despondently : 
‘Can we learn to enjoy the music?" The 
answer will ppighne be that, like the Gregorian 
Chant, this Byzantine music can never fully 
come to life except as part of the liturgy it was 
designed to adorn. But, apart from this, it 
would seem that the whole manner of its per- 
formance requires further investigation, just as 
the monks of Solesmes have supplemented thats 
textual reconstruction of the Gregorian Chant 
with the establishing of the principles of its 
interpretation. The only help that Prof. ‘Till- 
yard can offer is the rather vague assertion that 
* The best Gregorian singing provides a sound 

example for Byzantine music.’ The similarity 
of the two melodic idioms & immediately 
apparent; but there are also very distinct 
differences. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that room could not 
be found in the book for a fuller explanation of 
the precise significance of the many additional 
signs employed in the transcription. For in- 
formation on these points the reader is referred 
to Prof. Tillyard’s Handbook of the Middle Byzantine 
Notation. Nevertheless the main lines of the 
melodies and their general characteristics are 
sufficiently obvious. It is a remarkable testi- 
mony to the learning and labour of Prof. Tillyard 
and his associate editors, Prof. Carsten Héeg and 
Prof. Egon Wellesz, that ‘the notation (of the 
neumes) seems at last to have yielded up its 





secret.’ A. G. M. 
‘Iotopia to Bugavtwod Kpérrous: Vol. 1 
(A.D. 995-867). By RK. I. Amawros. Pp. 


xvi -+ 495. Athens, 1999. 250 drs. 
Prof. Amantos describes this history of the 
Byzantine Empire as intended ‘ for students and 
schoolmasters,’ and as embracing the manifold 
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results of recent researches. He justly remarks 
that Byzantium, like the Balkans in recent times, 
has been maligned, because its historians, like 
modern newspapers, have unduly stresed the 
blindings and other sensational horrors, while 
ignoring heroes and philanthropists. More- 
over, its social life has been lately illustrated, 
although the author admits that even now, 
after the labours of historians ranging from 
Finlay to Jorga, ‘ we do not know Byzantium’s 
internal history well.” But ‘the history of the 
Church enables us better to understand that of 
the State’; Monasticism originated in Egypt, 
and he defines the Church as ‘the Asiatic 
element in Byzantine history,” whereas the State 
long kept ‘the Roman tradition,” preserved in 
Gibbon’s title, * but intellectually came quickly 
under Greek influence.” Thus, already in 397 
decisions of the law-courts were issued in Greek, 
and Byzantine economic strength was duc * to 
Greeks and Syrians.’ He agrees with Diehl that 
Byzantine art was a combination of * Hellenism, 
the Orient and Christianity,” and admits that 
“the imitation of classic writers estranged 
Byzantine authors from the people '"—the 
beginning of the distinction between the * pure ’ 
and ‘vulgar’ Greek of to-day. The volume ts 
rather a summary of the latest opinions than an 
original work, but should be useful to the classes 
for whom it is intended. There is a full 
bibliography, the chief references are printed 
at the end, and the text contains numerous 
illustrations. W. MILver. 


‘H ‘Everoxpatia év Kptitp wal of korra ‘Tou 
‘Every ccydves TOv Kpnrav, By Srer- 
HANOS MANTHOUDIDES. Edited by LoANNES 
KarrsounaAKes. Pp. xx-+- 208. Athens, 


1939: 

This posthumous work of the Cretan historian, 
finished in 1924, is published without alterations 
or additions, except to the bibliography and 
footnotes, where subsequent publications such 
as those of Kyrou, Gerola and Theotokes' 
have been registered. It consists of four parts: 
the Venetian settlement after the fourth crusade, 
the Cretan insurrections against Venice, the 
classes composing the population and religious, 
intellectual and commerical conditions during 
the Venetian domination of the island, ‘The 
author rejected as a later Frankish invention 
the statement that a Cretan deputation offered 
it to Boniface of Montferrat at Corfu in 1203. 
He showed that the Venetians found a Byzantine 
feudal system already existing in the island, the 
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serfs being the Christianised descendants of the 
Arabs who had once held Crete. His chief 
difficulty was that, with one notable exception, 
the Cretan petition of 1224, all the documents 
are Venetian, and consequently partial, while 
he, being a Cretan, could see no good in the 
Venetian system. Of all Greeks, the Cretans 
gave both Venetians and Turks most trouble, 
and the author showed that, while the Venetian 
rebellion of 1968 was speedily suppressed, the 
purely Cretan insurrections harassed Venice for 
147 years. Indeed, they might have been 
successful, if the Venetian proverb had not come 
true: Cingue Greci, cingue generali. Egoism, as 
in the case of Alexios Kallerges, competed with 
nationalism, and even the independent 
Sphakiotes were divided into two clans. 
Intellectually there was little culture before the 
capture of Constantinople, when many Greeks 
emigrated thence to Crete, but the author 
considered that after that event * Crete was the 
chief intellectual centre of new Hellenism.’ 
Many eminent men were educated at the 
Sinaitic school at Candia, though they mostly 
went abroad, and esser in Candia was the Venetian 
phrase for living in poverty, though three trade 
routes met there. ‘To the account of the Cretan 
theatre the editor might have added that the 
‘ Sacrifice of Abraham " has recently been acted 
and that Mavrogordato has made * Eroto- 
kritos’ known to the British public. A new 
edition of Cretan plays is among the unpublished 
works of the author, which the editor hopes to 
publish. Ecclesiastically Venetian policy was a 
compromise between the Papacy and the Greek 
church; there was no Metropolitan, but the 
Jesuits were expelled and the Julian calendar 
retained (even to-day there are maksionpepodoytrat 
in Greece); the Latin clergy was usually 
only in the towns, the Greek monks and priests 
were numerous, and played a great part in 
Blastos’ insurrection of 1458. The Jews had to 
wear a distinctive mark, and were harshly 
treated. The defect of the book is that it stops 
short of the siege of * Troy's rival, Candia.’ 
Kairophylas’ monograph on the Blastoi might 
have been added to the bibliography. There 
is a portrait of the author and a list of the 
obituaries of him. No one has written on Cretan 
history with greater local knowledge. 
W. M. 


Kupidkos & Aotwapis (1572-1638). Edited by 
the Socrery or Cretan Srupies and the 
Association of Meprevan Lerrers. Pp. 
a14. Athens, 1999. 

On the tercentenary of his martyrdom, his 
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compatriots have published this collection of 
six papers on the career of the Cretan, who, 
after being Patriarch of Alexandria, was six 
times Qecumenical Patriarch. His life interests 
Englishmen owing to his relations with two 
Archbishops of Canterbury and to the support 
which, for political reasons, he obtained from 
Roe, our Ambassador at Constantinople, where- 
as the French Ambassador received orders to 
get rid of him, He sent to Laud an Arabian 
translation of the Pentateuch, to James I the 
Codex Alexandrinus of the Seriptures, and 
dedicated to Charles I a book printed at the 
short-lived press which a Cephalonian, Metaxas, 
brought on an English ship to Constantinople 
in 1627. In 1617, at James’ and Abbot's sugges- 
tion, he sent the first Greek to study at Ox- 
ford. Coinciding with the Thirty Years’ War, 
his interrupted Patriarchate was a continual 
struggle between the rival powers, Protestant 
and Catholic, at Constantinople, in which he 
took an active part; he was accused of being a 
Protestant and Calvinist, and, according to his 
friend, Pococke, then chaplain to our Embassy, 
of treachery to the Sultan. ‘These intrigues are 
still obscure, but he was strangled and his body 
thrown into the sea. The last essay maintains 
that it was buried on the islet of St. Andrew, of 
which there are four ilustrations, besides 
twenty-five others, including portraits of Roc 
and Pococke. There is a full bibliography. The 
hest comment on its subject is Tantaene animis 
coclestiius trae ! W. M. 


‘loropkay "Apyeiov Kawou. 3 yols, Edited by 
N. G. Maures. Pp. xx-+ 745. Athens, 
1937-0. 400 ars. 

The island of Kasos, now occupied by Italy, 
has been twice famous in modern Greek history 
—when the Egyptian pasha’s Albanian troops 
ravaged it in 1824, and when Venteclos fled 
thither after the abortive insurrection of 1935. 
These volumes contain 694 documents, of which 
508 hitherto unpublished, from various Greek, 
British, and French archives, illustrating its 
history from 1798 to 1872, together with copies 
of the municipal seals from 1782 to 1852. The 
documents are arranged in seven categorics, 
while an cighth contains extracts from the Greek 
and Levantine press between 1829 and 1830, 
when Kasos was left, as now, outside the frontiers 
of the Greek State. Most of them naturally 
relate to the struggle for independence, though 
the editor remarks that one of his fellow- 
islanders was the first captain to traverse the 
Suez Canal and another to navigate the Panama 
Canal. There is the touching but vain appeal 
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to Hydra for aid against the Egyptian fleet, 
when * Kasos through its tragic fate stopped the 
enemy's advance into the Morea.’ <A letter of 
1834 announces to the Regency the dispatch of 
a mission, including an ancestor of the editor, 
to inform it of the intention of the Kasiotes * to 
emigrate to free Greece, whose struggles they 
had shared, and in whose assemblies their 
representatives had sat.’ The French naval 
documents regard Kasos as ‘a pirate strong- 
hold,” with which France had had difficulties, 
and. report without regret its capture, which 1s 
related in detail by the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople and the Consul at Alexandria. 
There is a brief account of the Turkish system 
of government, Kasos being under the Capitan- 
Pasha, but locally administered by the usual 
Greek Snuoyipovrs. The Greek Government 
in 1898 accepted the proposal to grant the exile 
lands in Amorgos. The work ends with a 
lexicon of the nautical terms and Turkish and 
Italian words often unrecognisable in their 
Greek transliteration. The whole might have 
been condensed, but the editor hopes to write a 
history of Kasos, based upon the documents, 
W. M. 
Salonique 4 la fin du xviii' sidcle. By M. 
Lascars. Pp. 75. Athens, 1999. 

The professor of Balkan history at Salonika 
University * has produced from the largely un- 
published documents of the French Consulate, 
founded in 1685, a clear account of the political, 
racial, and economic condition of the Macedonian 
seaport during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. In 1777 its population consisted of 
70,000, of whom 30,000 were Turks, 25,000 Jews, 
and 15,000 Greeks, while of the Turks 5,000 were 
deunmeh. The Jews paid taxes in military cloth, 
and there were two English firms, and the 
British alone had the barter system, the reverse 
of to-day, when Germany gives her manufactures 
in exchange for Greck tobacco. But already it 
was remarked that ‘Germany for some time 
past inundates the Ottoman provinces border- 
ing on the Danube with her wares.’ The 
Thessalonians were in a muserable state: 
commerce was declining, and the Jews oppressed. 
The twenty-four villages of Petron belonged to 
the Sultane Valide: ‘the form of the Turkish 
government in the provinces was a military 
aristocracy,’ but till his annihilation by the 
Capitan-Pasha in 1779 Abdil-Aga of Do-iran 
was a local tyrant with Albanian supporters. 
‘The appearance of a Russian flect in the Aegean 
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in 177! during the Russo-Turkish war caused 
repairs to the walls of Salonika, 
W. M. 
"H TlheAoTOownoos cara omy Sevtipav 
Tovproxpatioy (1715-1821). By MicHarL 
B. SaKeLLariov. Pp. viii-+ 905. Athens: 
Byzantinisch-Neugriechische  Jahrbiicher, 
19g9- 200 ars. 
This is an excellent subject for a monograph, 
because the Morea during the second Turkish 
period, which followed the brief Venetian 
ecival. formed ‘an organic whole,’ governed 
by a Wali, whose seat was Nauplia or Tripolis, 
until Maina was separated in 1776 and placed 
under the Capitan-Pasha. The period falls 
naturally into two sections: that before and that 
after Orloff’s abortive insurrection of 1770. As 
the Greeks had preferred Turkish to Venetian 
rule, largely because the Turkish free-trade system 
encouraged Moreote commerce, whereas the 
protectionist Venetians hampered it, they were 
not treated as a conquered race, but allowed 
to hold land, one-third of which belonged to 
them, while the Turks lived chiefly in the towns. 
While in 1715 the Greek population was 245,000, 
owing to the emigration to Cargése in Corsica, 


in 1921 it was 360,000, as against 40,000 Turks. 
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The relations between the two races were 
generally good; religious tolerance was shown; 
the monks of Megaspelaion sheltered Turks; 
intermarriages took place; and, as at Athens, 
the Greeks enjoyed local government, and had 
the right to send representatives to the Porte. 
In practice the Greek magnates belonged to a 
few families, a species of Whig aristocracy, such 
as those of Zaimes, Kerevvatas, and Petmezas 
(of which a monograph has just appeared). . 

usual, there were party fights between them, 
and the author sarcastically considers this an 
education for political life. After this account 
of social and economic conditions, with French 
traders and their consulate at Coron, and the 
British at Patras, where we still have a colony, 
he narrates the insurrection of 1770, which failed 
owing to the lack of central direction, and was 
decided by the Albanian inroad so fatal to 
Mistra, whence Venizelos’ ancestors fied to 
Crete, and others to Minorca. Mutual fear of 
the Arnauts united Greeks and Turks, who 
sometimes talked Greek. But the French 
Revolution injured Moreote trade, largely 
consisting, as now, of the export of currants to 
England, and Bonaparte sent the Stephanopoli 
propagandists to Maina. There is a full 
bibliography. W. M. 
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AcHILLEs PonTarcHes, 64, 90 

Adze from RKarphi, 206 

* Aeschylean * paintings, 69 

Alcibiades, elected Strategus, 46 ff. 

Alexander; at Tarsus, 299; crossing of the 
Hellespont, 236; Gordian knot, 293; * Letters’ 
of, 229 ff.; Eastern expeditions of, 142 

Alexander’s Plans; of an expedition to the 
West, 129 ff; of building a tomb, 124 ff.; of 
Souris rhelkiiier: 190 f.; of a ‘ world-kingdom ’, 
194 f. 

Alphabetic scripts, 266 

* Alps’ as Greek mame, 129 f. 

Amnisos, excavations at, 205 

Amphictyonic Council, 72, 74, 76 £, 6o ff. 

Antigonus’ Navy, 127 

Apollo Prostates, 89 

Argos, relations with Athens 421-419, 48 [. 

Aristophanes, peace propaganda of, 49 [. 

Atalanta, 29 

Athens, 282 

Athens; Acropolis excavations, 190 f.; Agora 
excavations, 189 ff; Areopagus, Mycenacan 
tomb at base of, 159; Eyzantine Muscum 
accessions, 192; foreign policy, 421-419, 48 f.; 
National Museum accessions, 191; Pelasgian 
walls on Acropolis, 191; pilgrimage of the 
Pythais, 80 ff. 
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Boarp of the Ten Strategoi, 54 

Bosra, churches at, 139 

Boupalos, 242 

Bronzes; from Bruzio and Lucania, 217 f.; 
Castellace, 217; Delphi, 199; Dendra, 194; 
Olympia, 197 

Bryaxis, 100 

Bucrane decoration, 36 ff. 

Byzantine pottery, 138 f. 
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CANNAE; Byzantine graves at, 223; excavations 
at, 220; menhir at, 223 

Cap, worn by symposiasts, 9 f. 

Castellace, necropolis, 216 f. 

Chios, excavations at, 203 
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Coins; of Acragas, 120 ff.; of Actna, 286; o 
Amphipolis, 120; of Arcadia, 122; of Catana, 
266; of Clazomenac, 121; of Corinth, 104; 
of Cos, 115; of Crete, t21; of Metapontum, 
117; of Naxos, 116, 119, 206; of Olbia, 86 f.; 
of Poseidonia, 225; of Syracuse, 266, (by 
Cimon), t21; of Tarentum, 113; of Zancle, 
122 

Composition, principles of Greek, 103.ff. 

Corinth; excavations at, 193; prehistoric 
wares from, 193 f.; Temple of Apollo at, 193 

Corinthian League, 72 

Cretan shields, 105 

Crete, excavations in, 203 

Cyprus, archacology of, 287 


D 

Decent; chryselephantine remains from Sacred 
Way, 199; excavations at, 198 f.; occupation 
by Philomelus, 31 £.; pilgrimage of Pythais to, 
Ho ff. 

Demosthenes; commissions in 426-425, 50 ff. ; 
elected Strategus, 50 

Dendra, Mycenacan tombs at, 194 

Dhitrephes, elected Strategus, 50 

Dokimasia, 46 

Duvanli, silver cup from, 119 


E 

Erection of Strategoi, 47 ff. 

Eleusis, excavations at, 193 

Eleutherae (Panactum), excavations at, 193 

Ephemenides, 230 

Epigraphy, progress of 1937-98, 241 ff; see also 
Inscriptions 

Eurymedon; 52, 56; elected Strategus, 46, 61 

G 

Gotp ornaments: from Agora (Mycenaean), 
189; Amnisos, 205; Bamboula (Curium), 
209; Delphi, 199; Dendra, 194; Myccnar, 
Zio 


H 
HELLADIC script, 245 
Heracles-road, 131 
Hieronymus, source of Diodorus, 124, 126 
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I 

INFANT sacrifice at Khirokitia, 207 

Inscriptions; Akkadian from Kythera, 137 f.; 
from Acropolis, N. Slope, 248, 273 ff; 
Africa, 280 f.; Agora, 247 ff.; Amorgos, 
269; Anatolia, 272 ff; Arcadia, 258; 
Biblia, 202; Boeotia, 259; Byzantium, 265; 
Caria, 273; Chios, 269; Corinth, 257; 
Cos, 268; Crete, 270; Gyclades, 2b8 ; 
Cyprus, 276; Delos, 266; Delphi, 260; 
Dodona, 263; Ephesus, 274; Euboca, 270; 
Galatia, 275; Laconia, 254; Lemnos, 269 ; 
Lesbos, 267 f.; Lycia, 276; Macedonia, 
263; Magna Graecia, 271; Megara, 259; 
Olbia, 84f.; Olympia, 258; Palestine, 
a79f.; Rome, 272; Samos, 269; Sicily, 
e971; Sicyon, 257; Syria, 277 ff.; Thessaly, 
962: Thrace, 264; 

Minoan from Pylos, 195; Minoan on tholos 
at Knossos, 204; of Callimachos and 
Gorgias, 228; Trajanic from Cyprus, 208 

Ionian Cyclades, 242 


K 
KARAMALLOS, Bronze Age Village at, 208 
Karphi, tholoi at, 205 
Kastoria, pile-dwellings at, 200 f. 
Kato Englianos, tholos tomb at, 195 
Kavalla, excavations at, 201 f. 
Keramcikos, boundary-stone from, 189 
Khirokitia, excavations at, 206 
Knossos, tholos tomb at, 203 f. 
Koine Eirene of 946 3.c., 71 ff.; of 371 BC. 75 
Kythera, inscription from, 197 


L 
Laces, clected Strategus, 47 f.; sent to Sicily, 
56 
wd 
Lamachus, 47 ff. 


Lemnos, excavations at, 202 

Locri, terracottas from Persephoncion, 217 
Love-names, 244 

Lucan, Phars. viii, 696, 125 


M 

Marmo (Paterno), Neolithic station at, 2 16 

Mausoleum, 92 ff.; cella, 98; frieze, 99; ptcron, 
98 ff.; pyramids, 94 ff., 99 f; sculpture, 94, 
Oy: oy fy bor 

Melian reliefs, 65 ff. 

Menhir, at Cannac, 223 

Metapontum; hypogeum, 218; temple of 
Apollo Liceo, 220; terracotta figurines from, 
220 

Minoan script, 245 


Mirror, in British Museum, 121; in Louvre, 122 


Mosaic, from Sicyon, 198 
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Mycenae; excavations at, 210 ff.; Greek temple 
on Acropolis, 210; House of Columns, 210; 
ivory group from, 210; MH-LH II graves, 
211; painted plaster statuette from, 210; 
‘shaft’ grave, 211; Treasury of Atreus, 211 f, 


N 
Naphsha, 125, f. 
Naupactus, Demosthenes at, 52 1, 55 
Nea Pieria, Neolithic remains at, 201 
Nereid Monument, Manthus, 95 
Nicias; at Pylos, 59; elected Strategus, 46, 60; 
leader of peace party, 48 f. 
Nicopolis, basilica at, 198 
Nymphs, Cave of, at Nea Heraklitsa, 202 


0 

Ocure, used ritually in burials, 216 

Oklasma, 29 f., 30 f. 

Olbian Inscription CiG 20do, 84 Ht. 

Olpaec, battle of, 45 £ 

Olympia; armour from, 196; excavations al, 
195; gymnasium, 198; large clay figures 
from, 196; palaestra, 199; stadium, 195 

Omega, sixth-century forms, 199 


P 
PAESsTUM, cxcavalions at, 224 
Painting, Greck, 116 
Panactum, demolition of, 48 
Patras, excavations at, 198 
Peace of Philocrates, 77 
Perachora, excavations at, 194 
Pericles, elected Strategus, 46 
Phanosthenes, elected Strategus, 54 
Philip and the Amphictyonic League, 74, 76 ff. 
81; plans for Persian War, 78 
Philomelus at Delphi, &1 ff. 
Pisander, 50 
Pliny, WH xxxvi, 90, 92 
Plutarch’s Alexander, sources of, 229 ff. 
Pompeii, Indian statuette from, 225; paintings 
at, 40, 44 
Pylos, Demosthenes at, 51, 59) 55; excavations 
at, 195; LM Palace at, 195 
Pyramidal composition in Greek art, 106 
Pyramid. tombs, 125 f., 131 
Pythais of 455 8.c., 80 ff. 
Pythis, 96 
R 
Roap-making in antiquity, 190 f. 
Roman Empire and Alexander's * world-empire ’, 
134 f. 
S 


SacreD War (955-346 B.c.), Boff. 
Sacred Way, excavation of, 192 f 
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Salonica, 5t. Sophy, 201 

Samaria-Sebaste, churches at, 139 

Samothrace, excavations at, 202 

Scopas, IO! 

Sculpture; draped female standing figure, 228; 
from Mausoleum, 94, 97, 99!., 102, 122; 
Hermes Dionysophoros, 228; Lysippic 
torso from Lecce, 224; marble disk in 
British Muscum, 69; Nike balustrade, 118, 
120; Olympia pediments, 119, 115; Par- 
thenon frieze, 121; parts of Dresden Zeus 
found at Olympia, 193; Roman portrait- 
head from Olympia, 198; Roman sarco- 
phagus in Venice, 69; statue at Arles, 69; 
Strangford shield, 105; 

Replicas; of Artemis of Versailles, oof: of 
Hope Hygeia, 228; of Medici Aphrodite, 
o28: of Polycleitan Wounded Amazon, 224 

Selinunte, temple E, 215 

Sicyon, excavations at, 198 

Silaris Heraion, excavations at, 225 

Skeletons, from Khirokitia, 207 

Sparta, relations with Athens, 421-419, 4 f 

Spetsai, basilica at, 195 

Splanchnopt, 16 f. 

Strategi at Athens in the fifth century, 45 f, 

Sybarite himation, 13 

Sydney University, Nicholson Museum, cup in, 

at2 

Symmetry in Greek composition, 103 

Syracuse, baths at, 214f; Castello Eurialo, 

219; Olympicion, 219 f; temple of Apollo, 

219 


T 

Terracorras, from Karphi, 206; Locri, 217; 
Metapontum, 220; Mycenac, 210; Nea 
Heraklitsa, 202; Paestum, 225 

Themistocles, ostracism of, 248 

Theramenes, rejected at Dokimasia, 46 

Thermopylae, battle of, 200; excavations at, 
199 f. 

Thessalian Thebes, Basilica A, 200 

Thucydides, elected Strategus, 46 

Timotheus, 100 

Tondo composition in Greek art, 103 If. 

Triangular composition in Greek art, 106 
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V 
Variorum source of Plutarch's Alexander, 234 ff. 
Vases, Attic b.-f. from Al Mina, 1; Attic r.-f 
from Al Mina, 1 ff.; encolithic from Cannae, 

209: Geometric from Crete, 103; Gnathian, 

224; Iron Age from Cannac, 222; LM from 

Patras: * Litthe Master’ cups, 107 f.; * Little 

Mistress’ cups, 282; Neolithic, from Chios, 

203, from Khirokitia, 207, from Marmo 

(Paternd), 216, from Nea Pieria, 201; Proto- 

geometric from Knossos, 2041.; Rhodian 

plates, 103 f.; Siana cups, 118; Tyrrhenian 
from Lemnos, 202; Various; from Acropolis, 

190; Agora, 189 f.; Hymettos, 192; Kara- 

mallos, 208; Kavalla, 201 f.; Mycenae, 210; 

Silaris Heraion, 225; Treasury of Atreus, 212 

Vase-painters : 

Agrigento, 31; Aischines, 10; Amykos, 53 
Andocides, 227; Aristophanes, 20; Bow- 
doin, 7; Brygos, 111, 226; Cadmus, 19; 
Carlsruhe, 117; Chairippos, 2; Chrysis, 
ag, 27; Codrus, 118, 120; Dinos, 17 f., 29; 
Diosphos, 5; Duris, 108 f, of, 115, 1175 
Epictetus, 119; Euacon, 29, 115, I); 
Euphronios, 91; Exckias, 108 f.; Foundry, 
119, 115; Hephaistos, 14; Heraion, 23 
Kleophon, 176, 23, 27; Koropi, 13; 
Lamb, 14; Leningrad, 9; Marlay, ri; 
Meidias, 23; Mina, 26; Nikias, 24; Nikon, 
6; Oltes, 29; Onesimos, 113 f., '205 
Orchard, 9; painter of Athens 1454, 15; 
of Heidelberg 211, 12; of the Leningrad 
Amazonomachy, 11; of London E 489, 23; 
of London E 9777, 12f.; of the Louvre 
Centauromachy, 14f.; of the New York 
Centauromachy, 20, 23; of Oxford 529, 16; 
of the Woolly Satyrs, 9; Pan, 191; Panai- 
ting, 180f, 119, 115; Peithinos, I1t; 
Penthesilea, 115 f.; Polion, 21; Polygnotos, 
11, 19, 20, 313 Pothos, 19; Providence, 8; 
Sakonides, 282; Sosias, 110; Straggly, 27; 
Syleus, 7; Talos, 22, 24; Tleson, 107, 
110 

Ww 
Wixcursrer Couiece Museum, b.f vases in, 
ott ff. 


Alyhormids, 258 
éuubpd, 248 
épxitenpos, 279 
dpylotpos, 265, 
dpyiPotwokes, 265 
Spyupeds, 277 
Atpawa, 267 


yipaves, 266 
li napropdpes, 256 
yruTérns, 69 


Erposianros, 265 
Bisboyos, 47 
Bpoues *AyiAAdoos 


kyxcuioypapos, 201 
imitypey, 21 


Foootudyo, 256 
ZPsAqopEos, 264 
twwoala, 267 


Bsppddcrs, 270 
Beapotdnci, 261 


"Iduene, 207 
[Brats 53 f 
lpoxnpueia, 204 
ikimon, 260 
IveopPiopos, 256 


eateywcay PodAorres, 200 
nl emo, Pah 

xotvd elptim, 72 
Kpovgomic, 270 
xpeoguadaoy, 264 


hoxeos, 270 
AapTabapyns, 277 
AguTaeiton, 274 
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wéyopor, 265 
udywSos, 261 
Luneloy, 125 
uuhcofpol, 244 
evAvapyNS, 24d 


vaororal, 261 
veaoxdoo, 260 
Ninn apyupe, QI 


SSoraijea, 190 
olde lepd, 252 
olkes alunos, 249 
olxovpivn, 194 
Olwetis, 24) 


mrenirakcecoes, 23 
TiexnBdxcocos, 267 
TapanAtpriov, a 
TAcUS, 192 
Towrdpyns, 84 
wopéla, 152 
Tpomogiys, 257 


mTopuAamrs, 252 

Erigaves, Og 

otigaves, OI 

oTahos, 130 

otpathnyos airoxpdraap, 7h 
etpenrres, Of 

o@Awors, 269 

moviipos, a61 

tpabiypaia, 252 


Tipeepes, 244 
TPInwIoAL, 267 
TpSpoy, FO 
Toxn, 235 


ve, 268 
tropnipors, 126, 191 f 


piakn Gpyupa, Qi 


yaptotipioy, Bg 
Mios, 202 
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Aristophanes, Acharn., 593-619, Pp. 57; £9. 445- 
440, p. 62 f.; Nb. 581-566, p. 63 f 
Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 44 4, p- 45 


Arrian, Anabasis, (see also p. 299 f.) 11. 9.7, P- 233; 
ii. 4. 7, Pp. 299; iii. 10, p. 294; IV. 3-9, p- 252; 
iv. 10-14, P. 293; IV- Lg. 9-4; P- 292) Ve 4 4h 
p- 292; Vv. 19. 4. P. 292; Vil, 15. 5) Pp. 192 


Demosthenes, de Pace, 19-14. p. 745 16, P. 753 19 
Pp. 74 £3 25) p- 76 wt 

Diodorus, xvi. 60. 3, p. 72; xvi. 60. 5,p. 78; xvi. 
4. 2-5, P. 124, 129; xix. 62. 8, p. 127 

Euripides, Jon 725 f., p. 70; Phoen. 88, p. 70 


Herodotus, iv. 59, Pp. 91 
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Isacus, vil. 27, p. 80 
Lucian, Dial. Mort. xxiv., p. 94 !. 


Pausanias, vill. 16. 4, p. 95 

Plato, fon 541, Pp. 54 

Plutarch, Alex. (see also p. 298 f.) 18. 9, p. 2933 19- 
2, p. 2333 46. 1-2, p. 234; 46. 9, p. 2903 47: 
9, Pp. 230; 50-2. 7, P- 2335 52: 8-55, P- 233; 60. 
1, p. 230; 60.11, p. 290; 61,p. 232; 75- 3-77: 
5, P- 291; de Alex mag. fortun. 931 E, p. 237 


Thucydides, iii. 86, p. 47, 56; ili. 102, p. 533 i. 
105, P- 54; iL 114, P. 55s ili. 115, P- 47> 
553 iv. 2, P- a2) 1V: 29, P. 545 . 455 p. 403 
v. 46, p. 49; vill. 64, p. 50 


Xenophon, Hell. vi. 3. 18, p. 75 
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Bibliographies. 


Davis (E. J.) and Taylor (E. G. R.) Guide to periodicals and 
bibliographies dealing with geography, archacology 
and history. [Hist. Assoc, Pamphlet, No. t 10. | 


81 x 5h in. pp. 23. 1938. 
Gabrieli (G.) Inventario topografico ¢ Ebliografico delle cripte 


eremitiche basiliane di Puglia. 
103 x 72 in. pp. 80. Rome. 1936. 
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Gamurrini (G. F.) Bibliografia dell’ Italia antica. Parte generale, 
parte prima—Le origini. Vol. il. Palacontologia vege- 
tale, animale, umana, 

10} x 7iin. pp. 475- Rome. 1 6. 

Sanna (G.) Bibliografia generale dei? otk romana im on ES; 
Vol. i. Parte generale, fasc. 1. 

10} x 6h in. pp. xvi-+ 125. Florence. 1938. 

Warburg Institute. A bibliography of the survival of the classics. 
Vol. ii. The publications of 1952-1935- 

i x Ghin. pp. xv + 382. 193%. 


Essays, Studtes, ete. 
Boas (G.) Editor. The Greek tradition. 
gt x Gin. pp. xi+ 2ob. Baltimore. 1939. 
Bosanquet (R.C.) “Letters and light verse. Ed. E. S. Bosanquet. 
81x sin. pp. 270. Gloucester. 1935. 
Cazzaniga (I.) Varia gracco-latina. 1. [Rend. R. Ist. Lomb. 
di scienze ¢ lettere, Ixxn.] 
9) x 6fin. pp. 21. Milan. 1939. 
Hirst (G. M.) Collected classical papers. 
Bi x 54 in. pp. xi 117. Oxford. 193%. 
Holleaux (M.) Etudes d’¢pigraphie ct d'histoire grecques. 
Vols. i-i. 
10 x 62 in. pp. vili+ 462; 198. Paris. 1936. 
Kyriakides (5. P.) Bugavtwel MeAetal, 11-v. 
og} X 6} in. pp. 334. Thessalonica. 1959. 
Robert (L.) Etudes épigraphiques et philologiques. 
10 x 64in. pp. 344+ 16 pl. Paris. 1938. 
Salanitro (N.) Miscellanea di studi latini. 
83 x 6Lin. pp. 1g0. Naples. 1930. 





Dinsmoor (W. B.) Archacology and astronomy. [Proc. Amer. 
Philosoph. Soc., vol. 8o.] 

10 x 62in. pp. 79. Lancaster, Pa. 1999. 

London, University of, Institute of Ankseolony: Second Annual 
Report, 1938. gi x 7h in. pp. 64. 1939. 
Abercrombie (N.) Saint Augustine and French classical thought. 
9 X 5} in. pp. 125- Oxford. 1935. 

Deubner (L.) Antrittsrede. [Sitz.-Ber. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 
June, 1938.] 10} = 7h in. pp. 2. [Berlin. 1938. | 

Powell (J. E.) Greek in the University. 
9% spin. pp. 14. 1936. 

Ross (D.) The British Academy Presidential Address, July, 1995: 

[Proc. Brit. Acad. xxiv.] 

| 10} x 64 in. pp. 7- 1938. 

Stroux (J.) Antrittsrede, [Sitz.-Ber. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 
June 1938.] 10} X 7d in. pp. 2. (Berlin. 1938-] 

Zahn (R.) Antrittsrede. [Sitz.-Ber. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 


June 1938.) : 
10} X 7} in. pp. 4 [Berlin. 1938-] 
Institutions. 
Athens, Archacological Society. T6 Epyov Tis ev “AGnvails "AcyoioAoyiKtys 
‘Exonpelas Kerré THy TrpweThY aT Ts ixerrovrartiay 1897-1937. 
10 x Jin. pp. 104. Athens. — 1938. 
Rome. Mostra Augustea della Romanita. Catalogue and appen- 
dix. 2 vols. 4th edition. | 
63 x 4} in. pp. xxvill - 945; 547- Rome. 1938. 
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Biographies. 
Clark (A. CC.) Bamey (C.) Albert Curtis Clark 1859-1997. 
[Proc. Brit. Acad. xxiii.] 
<6)in. pp. 15- 1938. 
Fotheringham (J. K.) Mvyres (J. L) Sohn Knight Fotheringham 
1874-1936. [Proc. Brit. Acad. xxiii.] 


10} x 6)in. pp. 16, 1999. 
Hunt (A. 8.) Bert (H. 1.) Arthur Surridge Hunt 1871-1994. 


[Proc. Brit. Acad.,xx.] 10 X 6}in. pp. 16. 19935. 
James (M. RK.) Lusgnoce (5. G) A memoir of 2 ontague Rhodes 
James. | 


8? x 5h in. pp. vili+ 87. Cambridge. 1939: 
Joachim (H. H.) Josern (H. W. B.) Harold Henry Joac 
1868-1938. [Proc. Brit. Acad. xxiv.] 


| 10 * 6) in. pp. 90. 1939. 
Sayce (A. H.) Reminiscences. 

Si x 5¢in. pp. vili+ 485. 1925. 
Strong (E.) Bibliography of Eugénie Strong. 

ot x 6)in. pp.15. Rome. 1938. 


Boisacq (E.) Meélanges Emile Boisacq. 2 vols. [Annuaire, Inst. 
phil. et hist. orient. et slaves, v—v1.] 
10 X 64in. pp. xvi-+ 562; 447. eee 
1937-3 
Bulle (H.) Wirzburger Festgabe Heinrich Bulle dargebracht 
zum sicbzigsten Geburtstag am 11. Dez. 1997. 
[Wirzburger Studien, 13.] 
gi X 6} in. pp. 207. Stuttgart. 1938. 
Buckler (W. H.) Anntolian studies presented to William Hepburn 
Buckler. Edd. W. M. Calder & J. Keil. 
to} X 7d in. pp. xvili-+ 382. Manchester. 1939. 
Dussaud (R.) Mélanges syriens offerts 4 Monsicur René Dussaud 
par ses amis et ses éléves. vol. i. : 
11; x gin. pp. xvi-+ 487. Paris. 1999: 
Kuzsinszky (V.) Laureae Aquincenses memoriac Valentini uz- 
sinszky dicatae. 1. [Dissert. Pannon. Ser. li, 10.] 
11f x 8hin. pp. 341. Budapest. 1938. 
Nilsson (M. P.) APATMA. Martino P. Nilsson a.p. iv id. Jul. anno 
memxxxix dedicatum. 3 Ae 
ol x 62in. pp. 656. Lund. 1939. 
Oxé (A.) Festschrift fir August Oxé zum 75. Geburtstag, 23. 
Jul 1938. 
10} X 741m. pp. vur+ 281. Darmstadt. 1938. 
Nogara (B.) Scritti in onore di Bartolomeo Nogara 
13% gin. pp. xvi + 543; 76 plates, Citta del 
faticano. 1937. 
Wiegand (T.) Mnemosynon Theodor Wiegand dargebracht. 
12} X gb in. pp. 99; 36 pl. Munich. 1938. 
GREEK AUTHORS 
Anthologia Graeea. Anthologie grecque. Anthologie Palatine. 
iv. (Livre vii. 1-363.) Ed, P. Waltz. French trans- 
lation by A. M. Desrousseaux, P. Camelot, A. Dain, 
and E. des Places. [Assn. G. Bude. 


&X 5} in. pp. 360. Paris. 1938. 
— Greek suing Books v—vii. Transiated by A. 5. Way. 


7: X 54 in. PP. 266. 1939- 
9 x 5} in. pp.x+ 403. 1890. 
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Mathematiel. Selections illustrating the history of Greek Mathe- 
matics. Vol. i. Thales to Euclid. Ed. with English 
trans. by I. Thomas. [Loeb Class. Lib.| 

6} x 4hin. pp. xvi-+ 505. 1939: 


Aeschylus. Tragedies. Fd. F, A. Paley. 
Q x 5] In. &p: xl 4+- 672. 1870. 
—— Tragedies. Ed. A. Sidgwick. [Script. Class. Bibl. Oxon. India 
paper ed.] sk x sin. pp. 551- Oxford. 1902. 
___ The Oresteia. Edited with introduction, translation and 
commentary in which 13 included the work of the late 
W. fre by G. Thomson. ee Seine 
x 6in. pp. xiv-+ 354; 404. Cambridge. 1: 8. 
Chioephoni, ed A W. Vernal. a a 
in. pp. bexiv + 242. 1895. 


| See 5a 
Antiphon. Eerste Rede. Ed. with commentary and Dutch trans- 
lation by 5. Wijnberg. ef 
gi x 6} in. pp. 162. Amsterdam. 19938. 
Aristophanes. Jernican (C. C.) Incongruity in Aristophanes. 
qg x 6in. pp. 48. Menasha, Wis. 1939- 
Aristotle. On the Heavens. Ed, with Engl. transl. by W. K. C. 
Guthrie. [Locb Class. Lib.] 3 
enh 6} x 4pm. pp. Xxxvi + 379. 1939- 
—__——. Rhétorique (Livre ii). Text and French translation by M. 
Dufour. [Assn. G, Budeé.] 
8x 5} in. pp. 214. Paris. 1938. 
__. Le Bronp (J. M.) Eulogos et l’argument de convenance 
chez Aristote. 
ro x 6h in, pp. vii-+ 130. Paris. 1935. 
——— Scurecura (K.) Goethe in seimem Verhaltnis zu Aris- 
toteles, [Frankfurter Studien, xvi.] 
of X 6h in. pp. 196. Frankfurt am Main. 1938. 
Aurelius, Mareus. Zmuiacus (H.) De elocutione Marci Aurelit 
imperatoris quaestiones syntacticac. (Soc. scient. Fen- 
nica. Comment. hum. litt. ix. 2.) __ 
go} x 64 in. pp. 3!- Helsingfors. 1936. 
Basil. Fox (M. M.) The life and times of St, Basil the Great as 
revealed in his works. 
9g x Gin. pp. xvi -+ 172. Washington, D.C. 1959- 
Democritus. Scuumacner (W.) Die Seele—der Sitz des Schick- 
sals. 6i x 5} in. pp. 50. Berlin. 1995. 
Demosthenes. Private orations. vol. ii. Ed. with Engl. transl. 
by A. T. Murray. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 
| 63 x afin. pp. vil 41g- 1939 
____ La seconda olintiaca. Ed. G. A. Rizzo. 
kx 5in. pp. xiv-+- 94. Leghorn. 1935. 
——— Demosthenes’ Rede tegen Zcnothemis (Oratie xxxii). Met 
inleiding en commentar. By A. C. Cosman. 
gi X GF in. Do ae La Leyden. 1939. 
Dio Gassius. Awnpersen (H.A.) Cassius Dio und die Begriindung 
des Principates. 





x 





| a x 6lin. pp. 66. Berlin. 1938. 
Dio Chrysostom. Vol.ii. Ed, with Engl. transl. by J. W- Cohoon. 


[Loeb Class. Lib.] 
— _ 6EX 4bin. pp. vit 441, 1939. 
Diocles. Jazcer (W.) Vergessene Fragmente des Peripatetikers 
Diokles von Karystos. [Abh. d. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 
1938. Phil.-hist. Kl, Nr. 3-] Sear 
10} x 7} in. pp. 46. Berlin. 1935. 
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Diodorus Siculus. Vol. iii. Books iv. 59-vii. Fd. with Engl. 
transl. by C. H. amore Eee Class. Lib.] 
Ag am PP. 433- 1939: 
Dionysius (of Halicarnassus). eee Ss. ) “The literary treatises 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
8} x 5)1n. pp. vill > 108. Cambridge. 1939. 
Euripides. Quae in Cod.Par. Gr. 2713 servantur. Photographs 
by J. A. Spranger. 2 vols. 
oe, x 134} aa oe plates. Paris & Florence. 1935. 
Depmeeons 
pp. xliv + 226. Oxford. 1999. 
"Ea. E. B. England. | 
g x 5pin. pp. xxxii-+ 168. 1891. 
- Medea. Ed. D. L. Page. 
7h X ox p. Ixvili-+ 1g0. Oxford. 1938. 
Heliodorus. Asthionics. ae Colonna, | 
10 x ae in. pp. lix-+ 981. Rome. 1938. 
Heraclitus. Reliquiae. Fd. ae  Pyyaes: | 
gx 5 pp. xiv-+ qo. Oxford. 1877. 
Herodotus. Powe. at ica "The Biswaty ¢ of Herodotus. 
8? x 54 in. Pe vill -+- 96. Cambridge. 1939: 
Hesiod. Ricnarpson (L. J. D.) Hesiod: * Works and Days, 
617. Kandy Goves again, [Hermathena, XXVIii. | 
Bh <> in. pp. 3, Dublin. 1939. 
Hippocrates. Pontenz (M.) ippokrates und die Begrindung 
| der eagles Medizin. 
ol x 7in. pp. 120. Berlin. 1938. 
Homer. ‘The original Iliad. Text and translation by R. Smith. 
go} x 6} in. pp. xvi+ 245. 1938. 
—— Bassett (S. E.) The poetry of Homer. 
gi x 6} in. pp.v+ 273. Berkeley, Cal. 
Decmeee (L.) Der padi bi Apollonhymnos. i 
Ber. d, preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-Hist. Kl. xxiv.] 
104 X Fin. pp. 32. Berlin. 19938. 
Prema (H.) Zur homerschen Metrik. [Soc. 5cient. 
Fennica. Comment. hum. litt. ix. 6, 
34 x Glin. pp.11. Helsingfors. 1937. 
—— Sarr (R.) T he Digamma aathe Iliad, . a 
13 X to} in. pp. 18. 1998. 
Isocrates. Discours, Tome ii. Panégyrique—Plataique—a Nico- 
clés—Nicoclés—Evagoras— Lrchidamos. Text and 
French translation by G. Masten Lp Bremond. [ Assn. 
G. Bude. | & x 54 in. 396. Paris. 1938. 
John (St.) Onrvier (A.) La strophe see en St. Jean. 
11x 8in. pp. 48. Paris. 1999. 
(Longinus.| Du Sublime. Text and French transl. by H. 
Lebégue. [Assn. G. Bude.] 
8x 5}1n. pp. xxvi-++ 195. Pars. 1999. 
Lyeophron. ZyéAra els Auvxsgpove. Ed. M. C.G. Miiller. 3 vols. 
84% 5 in. pp. Ixxxvi + 1552 -+ 914. oe 
IGT. 
Menander. Quae supersunt. Pars i, Reliquiae in papyris ct 
membranis vetustissimis servatac. Ed. A. Korte. 
8} x eae pp. Ixvii-+ 150. Leipsic. 1936. 
Philo (Alexandrinus). Vol. va. Ed. with Engl. transl. by F 
Colson, [Loeb Class. Lib.] 
| 6} x gdin. pp. xxiv + 458. 1939. 
In Flaccum. Fd. with introd., transl. and commentary by 
. Box. 
ji = 51in. pp. Ixn-+- 129. Oxford. 1939. 
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Pindar. 5Suver (I.) The Pindaric odes of Ronsard. 

10% 6Lin. pp.xv-+ 149. Paris. 1997. 

Wrtamowrrz-Mor.Lenporrr (U. von) Pindaros. 

x o| x 6hin. pp. 528. Berlin. 1922. 

*Plato. The Apology. Fd. J. Riddell. 

| | gx 6in. pp. 252. Oxford. 1877. 

— Plato and Parmenides. Parmenides' Way of Truth and 
Plato’s Parmenides translated with introduction and 
commentary. By : M. Cornford. 

BF x 54 in. .xXVili + 252. 1999. 

. SHorey (P.) Platonism: Paint aan ideas a 

g x 6Lin. pp. 259. Berkeley & Comber 
1938. 
Vourveris (K. I.) ‘H dvi ouvelSnons tod Mhereovos. ssi 
oi X 7in. pp. 52. Athens. 1939- 
——— —___ Kprros wal tronSelar xerrdr tov TAcrreover, 
| gh x Ghin. pp. 32. Athens. 1939.” 
Plutarch. Moralia. Vol. vi. Ed. with Engl. transl. by W. G. 
Helmbold. laa pes Lib.] 
x gb in. pp. xii+- 428. 1999. 
Miociaiv EEG. Hubei he 
7+ x 4# in. pp. xxiv + 405. Leipsic. 1938. 
——— Tuévenaz (P.) L'ame du monde: le devenir et la matiére 
chez Plutarque. | 
gt x Ghin. pp. 133. Paris. 1938. 
Ftolemy. Scunaset (P.) Text und Karten des Ptoleméus. 
(Quellen u. Forsch z. Gesch. d. Geographie u. Volker- 
kunde, 2.] 

















.% Ghin. pp. vili+ 128. Leipsic. 1938. 
Proelus. Severyxs (A.) Recherches sur la Chrestomathie de 
aoe i® partie. Le Codex 239 de Photius. 2 
vols. 
10 % 6hin. pp. xvi-+ 404; 298. Liége. 1938. 
Procopius. Spiitantiker Gemaldezyklus in Gaza. Des Prokopios 
yon Gaza "Exppacis elxdvos. Ed. P. Friedlander. 
10% Jin. pp. vil-> 120. Citta del Vaticano. 1939. 
Sophocles. Antigone. Text and verse translation by R. C. 
Trevelyan. _ ! 
s+ x 4jin. pp. vill + 87. Cambridge. 19939- 
____ Trachiniae. ‘Translated into English verse by E. 5. arlow. 
ai x 42 in, pp. 47. Manchester. 1935. 
—_— Moore (J. A.) Sophocles and Arete. 
7% 4) in. pp. xii + 79. Cambridge, aaers 
1938. 
Suidas. Lexicon, Pars v. Indices, etc, Ed. A. Adler. ; 
10 X 6} in. pp. 280, Leipsic. 1934. 
Menophon. Helléniques, ii (Bks. iv-vu). Text and French trans- 
lation by J. Hatzfeld. [Assn. G. Bude] _ 
&x 5¢in. pp. 488. Paris. 1939- 
___— Smeterre (R.) La théorie socratique de la Vertu-Science 
selon les ‘ Méemorabiles ' de Xénophon. 
10% 6Lin, pp. 78. Paris. 1938. 


LATIN AUTHORS 
Remains of Old Latin. vol. iii. Lucilius. The Twelve Tables. 
Ed. with Engl. transl. by E. H. Warmington. [Loeb 
Class. Lib.] : ; 
63 = 4b in. pp. xxxili-++ 9599. 1938. 
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Accius. Earp (CG. B.) A study of the fragments of three related 
pieye of Accius. 
x 62in. pp. vili+ 106. Scottdale, Pa. 1939. 
Aeneas Silvius (Piccolomini). Chrysis. Ed. A. Boutemy. 
| 8x 5} in. pp. 52. Brussels. 1939. 
Ammianus Marcellinus. Vol. iii. Ed, with Engl. transl. by J. C. 
Rolfe. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 
63 x 4)in. pp.x+ 611. 1939. 
Apuleius. Morr (M.) Ad Apulei Madaurensis Metamorphoscon 
librum primum commentarius exegeticus. 
gi x 6hin. pp. xxiv-+ 122. Groningen. 1938. 
Cassiodorus. Ennis (M.G.) The vocabulary of the Institutiones 
of Cassiodorus. 
9 x 6in. pp. xvi+ 171. Washington, D.C, 1999. 
Catullus. Catulli Veronensis Liber. Ed. R. Ellis 
ox a in. pp. Ix oh S54 Oxford. 1867. 








pP.. Ixiii + 400, Oxford. 1876. 
— Havelock €. A. % Shia. yric genius of Catullus, 
Bh x sti . a xii-+ 198. Oxtord. 1939. 
—— Munro (H. A. ‘riticisms and clucidations of 
Catullus 
9 x 54 in. PP. viii + 247. Cambridge. 1878. 
Cicero. De domo siege es oratio. Ed. R. G, Nisbet. 
PP- xliv-+ 232. Oxford. 1939. 
Dares cai a joomen (1) ndex criticus verborum Daretis 
Phrygui. 
og} x 62in. pp. vi-+- 120. Nashville, pres 


Tq —_ 
Folengo. Paowt (U. E.) Per une futura edizione delle Mac- 
cheronee del Folengo. [Giornale storico della lettera- 
tura ital. cxil.] 


Horace. Ricnarpson (L. J- 
[Hermathena, xxiv. | 
§ x 5hin. pp. 1. Dublin. 1935. 
VERRALL (A. W.) Studies literary and historical in the Odes 
of Horace. g & 5i vii + 196. mies 
Livy. Vol. xn. Books xl-xlii. at t with PB transl. by E. 
Sage and A. C. soar iot [Esen Class. Lib.] 
pp. ix 421- 1938. 
Lucretius. De rerum natura, ES ili and iv. Commentaire 
erteetque et critique. By A. Ernout and L. Robin. 
[Assn. G. Bude.] 


oF x 6in. pp. 51. Turin. 1938. 
1D.) Horace, Odes i, 35, vv. 34-8. 





Gx Sti in. pp. 310. Paris. 1926. 
Ovid. Prerrers (F.) Les * Fastes° d’Ovide: histoire du texte. 
ro X 6)in. pp. 4514. Brussels. 1999. 
Plautus. Comédies vi. Pseudolus, Rudens, Stichus. Text and 
French transl. by A. Ernout. (Assn. G. Budé.] 
8% 45} In. PP- 495. Paris. 1938. | 
Pliny. pies Histo In 10 vols, Vol. i. Praefatio, Libri i- 
with Engl. transl. by H. Rackham. [Loeb 
Class. 5 Lib, 


6] x 4} in. pp. xiv + 378. 1938. Jn Progress. 
Seneca. Pratr (N. T.) Dramatic suspense in Seneca and in his 
Greek precursors. 
9x 6in. pp. 120. Princeton. 1939. 
Sillus Italicus. Youna (N. D.) Index verborum Silianus. 
10 x 64in. pp. 262. Towa. 1999. 
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Tacitus. Histories. Ed. W. A. Spooner. 
g% 52 1n. pp. vili+ 515. 18gr. 
—— De origine et situ Bonet a jJ.G. Oh lesen 
5 | 74% 5 in. pp. lxiv + 230. Oxford. 1938. 
Varro. On the Latin language. Vol. ii. Books vin—-x, Frag- 
ments. Ed. with Engl. transl. by RK. G. Kent [Loe 
Class. Lib.] 63 x 4h in. pp. 369-676. 1938. 
—__— M. Terenti Varronis. De Vita Populi Romam, £a. B. 


Riposati. 
| 10% Gin. pp.ix-+ 320. Milan. 1999. 
——— Deuia Corre (F.) La poesia di Varrone Reatino ricosti- 
tuita. 121 x gin. pp.102, Turin, 1938. 
Virgil. Henry (J.) Aencidea: critical, exegetical and aesthetical 
ee on the Aeneis. 2 vols. 
gi x Ghin. pp. bexxvili + 864; 1-698. 1873-79. 
—— Henry (R. M.) Virgil and the Roman Epic. eis 
“81 x 5}in. pp. 24. Manchester. 1938. 
—— Kwxicur (W.F. J.) Accentual symmetry in Vergil. 
74% 5in. pp.x+ 107. Oxford. 1939. 
—— Ricuarnson (L. J. D3 In Maiti of Nisus. [Hermathena, 
xxV1.] 8x shin. pp.6. Dublin. 1936. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Autran (Ch.) Phoinikes et Dravidiens. 
i. La femme et la courtisane. 
ii. Prélude A l'enlévement d’Europe. 
, | 7) X 5) in. pp. 32; 32- Paris. 1937-38. 
Bowra (C. M.) Early Greek elegists. 
ji x 54 in. pp. 208 Oxford. 1938. 
Braun (M.) History and romance in Graeco-Oriental literature. 
8} x 5} in. pp. xiii-+ 106. Oxford. 1938. 
Crawford (D. 5.) Greek and Latin, — 
_ .7§ x shin. pp. 331. Cairo. 1939: 
Farnell (G. 5.) Greek Lyric poctry. 
9% 5} in. pp. xii+ 490. 18gT. 
Hickman (R. M.) Ghostly etiquette on the classical stage. [lowa 
Stud. Class. Phil. 7.] 
10 ¥ 62 in, pp. 226. Cedar Rapids. 1998. 
Pearson (L.) Early Ionian historians. 
9% 52in. pp. vili-+ 240. Oxford. 1939. 
Kolokotsas (E. D.) “H mportoyeviis tpayebia tav dpyaiav “EAATvaov. 
g) x 6} in. pp. 43- Athens. 1938. 
Richardson (L. J. D.) ‘Winged words,’ formentum, and WdaAAo, 
[Philological Society’s Trans., 1936.] 
81 x 5hin. pp. 5- 1996. 
Woolner (A.C.) Languages in history and politics. 
9 x 5; in. pp. xu + 167. Oxford. 193%. 


Day (A.A.) The origins of Latin Love-Elegy. 
$i x 5} in. pp. 148. Oxford. 1938. 
Ghellinck (J. de) Littérature latine au moyen age. 2 vols. 
“1 x 4iin. pp. 192; 192. Paris. 1939. 
Gillis (J. H.) The coordinating particles in Saints Hilary, Jerome, 
Ambrose and Augustine. , | 
gx Gin. pp. xx-+ 238. Washington, D.C. 1938. 
Gimborn (D. T.) The syntax of the simple cases in 5t. Hilary of 
Poitiers. 
9 x Gin. pp. xviii-+- 190. Washington, D.C, 1939. 
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Marouzeau (J.) L’ordre des mots dans la phrase latine. ii. Le 
verbe. 10 x 64in. pp. xii-+ 107. Paris. 1938. 
Richardson (L. J. D.) An appeal to the ear. [Hermathena, 
XXVii. | ox 3 in. pp.2. Dublin. 1998. 
Rostagni (A.) La letteratura di Roma repubblicana ed augustea 
[Storia di Roma, vol. 24.] 
10x 7in. pp. 514. Bologna. 1939. 
Vainanen (V.) Le latin vulgaire des inscriptions pompéeiennes. 
[Annales acad. scient. Fennicae, B xl, 2.] 
gi x 64in. pp. 228. Helsingfors. 1937. 
Wright (F. A.) Three Roman poets: Plautus, Catullus, Ovid. 
82 x 5h in. pp. xi-+ 268. 1938. 
Translations. 
Dover (K. J.) Racine’s Phédre. Act 1, scene 1, Lines 1-119. 
[Gaisford prize for Greek Verse.] | 
| go} x 64in. pp. 8. Oxford. 1939- 
Richardson (L. J. D.) Aeneid ix, 420-49, translated into Greek 
hexameters. [Hermathena xxviii.] 
- $i x 54in. pp.2. Dublin. 1939. 
Salter (C. H.) Bodleiana Nova. [Chancellor's prize for Latin 
Verse composition. ] 
“1 shin. pp. to. Oxford. 1939. 
Simpson (D. P.) Characters in the style of Theophrastus. The 
Snob, the Prig, and the Pedant. [Gaisford prize for 
Greek Prose.] 
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Jaeger (W.) Paideia: ie idea of Greek culture. Translated by 


G. Highet. 
gq * 5¢ in. pp. xxix-+ 420. Oxford. 1939. 
Robinson (D. M.) Prahistorische und griechische Hauser. [Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Enc.] | 
g} x 6} in. pp. 28. Stuttgart. 1938. 
Wilson (L. M.) The clothing of the ancient Romans. 
o| ~ 7iin. pp. xiv+178. Baltimore. 1938. 


Ducondray (L. A. Bourgault-) endes sur la musique ecclési- 
astique Se | 
Lin. pp. vii-+ 127+ 91+ 40. Paris. 


1877. 
Schlesinger (K.) ‘The Greek Aulos. 
Ew : _ ,9F x Of in. pp. 1+ 577. 1939. 
Tardo (L.) L’antica melurgia bizantina. ; 
12} x Blin. pp.xxi-+ 402. Grottaferrata. 1938. 
Tillyard (H. J. W.) Transcriptions of the Anabathmi. [See 
BSA, xxxvi, p. 138.] 13 X 82in. 431 blue prints. 


RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY 


Bidez (J.) and Cumont (F.) Les Mages hellénisés, Zoroastre, 
Ostanés et Hystaspe d’aprés la tradition grecque. 2 


og} x 64 in. pp. xii-+- 298; 410. Paris. 1938- 
Delatte (A.) Herbarius. 2nd edition. 
10 6}in. pp. 175. Liége. 1998. 
Goodenough (E. R.) Religious tradition and myth. 
8 x 5hin. pp. o7. New Haven. 1937. 


Ig 


Jeanmaire (H.) Couroi ct Couretes. 
| an} 10% 64 in. pp. 638. Lille. 1939. 
Nock (A. D.) Hellenistic religion—the two phases. Syllabus of 
Gifford Lectures, 1939 (first series). 
81x shin. pp. 22. Aberdeen. 1959. 
—— Scholarship and religion. {Harvard Divinity School Bulle- 
tin, 1938-39.) | | 
8 x 5) in. bP. §. Cambridge, Mass. 1999. 
Philippson (P.) Griechische Gottheiten In thren Lam en. 
[Symb. Oslo. Fasc, Supp. ix.] 
ot x Glin. pp.83; 16 pl. Oslo. 1999. 
Reiner (E.) Die rituelle Totenklage der Griechen. [Tubinger 
Beitrige, xxx.] 
| gi x Glin. pp.x-+ 124. Stuttgart. 1998. 
Rostovizefl (M. I.) The mentality of the Hellenistic world and the 
after-life. [Harvard Divinity School Bulletin, 1938-39.] 
81x shin. pp. 21. Cambridge, Mass. 1999. 
Schneider (H. W.) Natural religion. {Harvard Divinity School 
Bulletin, 1938-39.] 
$1 x shin. pp. 15. Cambridge, Mass. 1939. 
Wilcken (U.) Zur Entstehung des hellenistischen Konigskultes. 
[Sitz.-Ber. d. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl., 
XXVILL. | tol x 7} in. pp. 26. Berlin. 1938. 


Evans (E. C.) The cults of the Sabine territory. [Papers and 
monographs, Amer. Acad. in Rome, a] | 
| ot X 6 in. pp. xiv-+ 254. New York. 1939. 
Momigliano (A.) Tre figure mitiche: ‘anaquilla, Gaia Cecilia, 
Acca Larenzia. [Miscell. della Facolts di Lettere ¢ 
Filosofia, Ser., 11.] 
g} x G2in. pp. 28. Turin. 1938. 
Ape. McDermorr (W.C.) The ape in antiquity. 
o} x Gin. pp. xii + 338. Baltimore. 1938. 
Phoenix. Husaux (J.) and Leroy AL Le Mythe du Phenix 
dans les littératures grecque et latine. 
10 x 6}in. pp. xxxvi -+ 267. Liége and Paris. 
| 1959: 
Jupiter. Peerers (F.) Le culte de Jupiter en Espagne as les 
inscriptions. [Revue belge de Philologie et d'Histoire, 
xvii] gx 6in. pp.7t. Brussels. 1998. 
Nout (R.) Der grosse Dolichenusfund von Mauer a.d. Url. 
7k x 4 in. pp. go. Vienna. 1938. 
Sibyl. Jeanmaire (H.) La Sibylle et le retour de l’Age d'Or. 
9g X 5}.in. pp. xii + 146. Paris. 1939- 
Thracian Rider. Kazarow (G. 1) Die Denkmialer des ‘Thrak- 
ischen Reitergottes in Bulgarien. Text and plates. 
[Dissert. Pannon, Ser. 0, r4.| 
1132 x 8} in. pp. 190; 6+ 9° pl. Bcc i 
1Q30- 





Tiber, Momrorrano (A.) Thybris tens 
g| x bin. pp. 26. Turin. 1998. 





Dodd (C. H.) The Bible and the Greeks. 
| 8} x 5} in. pp. xv-+ 264. 1935. 
Knox (W. L.) St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles. 
g} x Gin. pp. xi+ 261. Cambridge. 19939. 
Nock (A. D.) St. Paul. [Home University Lib. ] 
6} x 4} in. pp. 256. 1938. 
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Tidner (E.) Sprachlicher Kommentar zur lateinischen Didascalta 
Apostolorum. 
9g) x 62 in. pp. xvi+ 288. Stockholm. 1938. 


ART 


Ghyka (M. CG.) Essai sur le rhythme. 
10 x 6hin. pp. 186. Paris. 1938. 
Webster (T. B. L.) Greek art and literature 530-400 B,C. 
gx 5hin. pp.xx-+ 218. Oxford. 19939. 
New York. Metropolitan Museum of Art. An exhibition of 
Augustan art commemorating the bimillennium of the 
birth of Aurustus. 
84 x shin. pp.xv-+ 27. New York. 19939. 
Grabar (A.) L’art byzantin. 
ro} x 7hin. pp. 16 + 86 illustrations. Paris. 


1938. 
Nordenfalk (C.) Die spatantiken Kanonentafeln. Text and 
plates. | 
gx 6Lin. pp. 320; 13+ 168 pl. Gothenburg. 
1936. 


Ancona. Baumcarrter (E.) The Gaulish Necropolis of Filot- 
trano in the Ancona Museum. [J.R. A.L., lxvu.] 
11x Biin. pp. 56. 1937. 
Collections. Neucesaver (K. A.) <Antiken in deutschem Privat- 
besitz. 1of x Bbin. pp. 53- Berlin. 1998. 
Louvre Museum. Encyclopedic photographique de l'art. Le 
Musée du Louvre. Vols. i-iii. 
123 X 1oin. pp. 336; 320; 320. Paris, 1935-38. 
Madrid. Parts (P.) Le muste archéologique de Madrid. 
114 x gin. pp.161; pl.64. Paris. 1936. 
Ny CAEN ee the collections of the Ny Carlsberg Glypto- 
thek, ii. 
11k x 7 in. pp. xi-++ 256. Copenhagen, 1939. 
Varese, Il civico museo archeologico di Varese. By M. Bertolone. 
74% 51in. pp. 85. Varese. 1938. 


Kaehler (H.) Dic rémischen Kapitelle des Rheingebietes. [R6m.- 
Germ. Forsch. 13.) | | 
12? x gh in. pp. vi+ 100; 23 pl. Berlin. 1939. 


Athens.* Payne (H.) and Youne (G. M.) Archaic marble sculp- 
ture from the Acropolis. 
1% 10in. pp. xiv -+ 75, 143 pl. [1936.] 
—— Scuraper (H.) Dic aeckianichen nfo 48 Bs ieee dee 
Akropolis. Text and Plates. 
192 x 10} in. pp. xvii-+ 399; 206 plates. Frank- 
| furta./M. 19399. 
Rome, GuerscHow (M.) Das Museum der Pratextat-Kata- 
kombe. [Atti della Pont. Accad. Rom. di arch. 
Memorie, iv. 2.] 
14% giin. pp. 269; 45 plates. Citta del vena 
1938. 


Charbonneaux (J.) La sculpture grecque archaique. 
qg=* 62in. pp. gg. Paris. 1938. 


aI 


Gerke (F.) Griechische Plastik in archaischen und klassischer Zeit. 
tai x gin. pp. Ixxi+ 54; 208 pl. Zirich, Bera: 
1935. 

Poulsen (V. H.) Der strenge Stil. Studien zur Geschichte der 

griechischen Plastik 480-450. [Acta Arch., viui.] 
) 11s X gin. pp. 151. Copenhagen. 1937. 
Rodenwaldt (G.) Altdorische Bildwerke in Korfit. 

191 < gf in. pp. 27. Berlin. 1938. 


L’Orange (H. P.) and Gerkan (A. von) Der spatantike Bild- 
schmuck des Konstantinsbogen. Text and Plates. 
Text: 10} x 8} in. pp. xii + 238 + 33 pl. 
Plates. 19} * 14fin. 50 pl. Berlin. 1939. 
Moretti (G.) L’Ara Pacis Augustae. [Itinerari dei Musei.] 
ee se 7} =X 5in. pp. 45. Rome. 1938. 
Poulsen (F.) Rémische Privatportrats und Prinzenbildnisse. 
[Kel. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Arch.-Kunsthist. 
sa yas ii, 5-] oe : 
9g} x 6in. pp. 46, 46 pl. Copenhagen. 1999. 
Sirong (E.) La Peaiveine eile dt hie edi frei del recat 
dell’ Ara Pacis. [Quaderni di Studi romani, ii.] 
10x 7in. pp. 24. Rome. 1999. 


Lepikéwna (W.) Lampa starozytna. | 
ot x 6Lin. pp. 88. Lwow. 1938. 
Van Ingen (W.) Figurines from Seleucia on the Tigris. 
11x Sin. pp. xxi+ 374; 93 pl. Ann Arbor. 
1939- 
Beazley (J. D.) Attic white lekytho1. 
10x 64in. pp. 26; 8 pl. Oxford, 1938. 
Buschor (E.) Grab eines attischen Madchens. 
gi x 6} in. pp. 58. Munich. 1939. 
Dohrn (T.) Die schwarzfigurigen etruskischen Wasen aus der 
zweiten Halfte des sechsten Jahrhunderts. 
Sl x 52 in. pp. 164. Berlin. 1937. 
Ferri (S.) Sui vasi greci con epigrafi ‘ acclamatoriec.” | [Rend. RK 
Accad. Naz. dei Lincei. Ser. vi. Vol. xiv.] 
gi & 64 1n. pp: 87. Rome. 1938. 
Lambrino (M. F.) Les vases archaiques d’Histria. 
qg? x 7in. pp. 375- Bucharest. 1938. 


Corpus Vasorum antiquorum. Classification des céramiques 
antiques. Parts 1-16. vt x 5h in. pp. $29. 
—— Danemark. Fasc. 5. Copenhague: Muste National, Fasc. 
5. By Chr. Blinkenberg and Kk. F. Johansen. 
122 x 10in. pp. 30; 40 pl. so ese 
1938. 
_—_-— —— Fase. 6. Copenhague: Muste National. Fasc. 6. 
By K. F. Johansen. 
13% 10in, pp. 36+ 40 plates. ai ear har 
1938, 





—— Deutschland, 2. Berlin, Antiquarium, 1. By RK. Eilmann 
and kK. eae 46 pl. Munich ; 
13 x robin. pp. 39; 46 pl. Munich. 1938. 
—— France, fasc. 14. Louvre, ac g. By N. Plaoutine. _ 
19x 10in. pp. 76; 48 pl Paris. 1938. 
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Corpus Vasorum antiquorum. Italia, fasc. xi. Bologna, Museo 
civico, sa i. By L. Laurenzi. ie = 
gx g2in. pp. 64; 50p ome. 193 
—- U5.A., fasc The Robinson collection, Baltimore, Md. 
fase. 3. yD. M. Robinson. : 
13 < 10in. pp. 62; 45 pl. Cambridge, aie 
| 1938. 
Vatiean. Axcazzat: (C.) Vasi antichi dipinti del Vaticano. 
Fasc. vil. 
12} x to} in. pp. 32; 10 pl Rome. [1939.] 


Méautis (G.) Les cheis-d’oeuvre a la peinture aes lak 
8) x 54 in. pp. 220. Paris. 1939. 
Monumenti della pittura antica seoperti in Italia. 
20} x 14in. Rome, From 1936. Jn Progress. 
I. La pittura etrusca. 
Tarouinn. Fasc. 1. Le pitture delle Tombe delle Leonesse 
e dei Vasi Dipinti. By P. Ducati. 
pp. 23; 9 pl. 1937. 
Fasc. 2. Le pitture della Tomba della Caccia ¢ Pesca. By 
P. Romanelli. pp. 19; 7 pl. 1938. 
III. La pittura ellenistico-romana. 
Roma. Fasc. 1. Le pitture della * So = Grifi (Palatino). 


By G. E. Rizzo. 0; gpl. 1936. 
Fasc. 2. Le Bee dell’ Aula Isiaca ab G aligola a otict 
By G. E. Rizz pp. 39; 11 1930. 
Fase. 9. Le pitture della Casa di Livia (Palatino). By G. E. 
Rizzo. pp. 60; 13 pl. 1937. 
Pomren. Fasc. 1. Le pitture della Casa del Citharista. 
By O. Elia. pp. 25; 1o pl. 1938. 


Fase. 2. Le pitture delle Case di M. Fabius Amandio, del 
Sacerdos Amandus, ¢ di P. Cornelius Teges. By A. 
Maiuri PP. 353 9. Fe 1935. 
Pernice (E.) Die Hellenistische Kunst in Pompeii. vi. Pavimente 
und figiirliche Mosaiken. 
144 x 11in. pp. xu-+ 186; Bopl. Berlin. 1938. 


Jaecobsthal (P.) and Langsdorff (A.) Die Bronzeschnabelkannen. 
1392 X 10in. pp. 109. Berlin. 1929. 
Radnéti (A.) Die rémischen Bronzegefasse yon Pannonien. 
[Dissert. Pannon. Ser. ii, 6.] 
12 X Bh in. pp. 220. Budapest. T9350. 
Sellye (I.) Les bronzes émaillés de la Pannonie romaine, [Dissert. 
Pannon. Ser. ii, 8.] 


11} x Biin. pp. 92. Budapest. 1930. 


Athens. Benaki Museum. Katalog der Goldschmiede-Arbeiten. 
By B. Segall. 
12% 10in. pp. 220-+-69 pl. Athens. 1938. 
Adriani ( (A.) Le gobelet en argent des amours vendangeurs du 
epee Ascandie, 
12% gbin. pp. 38. Alexandria. 19939. 


Webster (J. C.) ‘The Labors of the Months in antique and mediaeval 
art. [Princeton Monographs in Art @ Arch Arch. xxi.] 
10} x Bin. pp. 185. Princeton. 1935. 
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NUMISMATICS 


Newell (E. T.) The coinage of the Eastern Seleucid mints from 
Seleucus I to Antiochus III. [Numismatic Studies, 
| No. 1.) 10% x jin. pp. 307. New York. 1935. 
Rizzo (G. E.) Maniere ‘ corrette * ¢ metodi corrotti. 
| | gi x 6} in. pp. 36. Rome, 1939. 
Damastion. May (J. M.F.) The coinage of Damastion and the 
lesser coinages of the Illyro-Paconian region. 
| g % 5} in. pp. xiv-+ 207. Oxford. 1999. 
Macedon. GAEBLER (H) Falschungen makedonischer Manzen 
v. [Sitz.-Ber, d. preuss. «4 ad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl., 


xxix. | 10} x 7} in. pp. 20. Berlin. 193. 
Laffranchi (L.) L’usurpazione di Domizio Alessandro nei docu- 


menti numismatici di Aquileia ¢ delle altre zecche 
Massenziane. [‘ Aquileia nostra,’ ix.] 
7 “tal x gbin. pp. 4. Milan. 1998. 
Mattingly (H.), Sydenham (E. A.), and Sutherland (C. H. V.) 
The Roman Imperial Coinage. Vol. iv. Part 2. 
Macrinus to Pupicnus. 
gi x Gin. pp. 215; 13 pl. 1938. 
Strack (P. L.) Untersuchungen zur rémischen Reichspragung det 
zweiten Jahrhunderts, iii. Die Reichspragung zur Leis 
des Antoninus Prus. 
12} x 8} in. pp. x + 983. Stuttgart. 1937- 


INSCRIPTIONS 
Bibliothéque Nationale. Collection Froehner. i. Inscriptions 
grecques. Ed. L. Robert. 
11] % 8jin. pp.x-+ 160; 51 pl. Paris. 1936. 
Arvanitopoulos (A. 5.) harried inrypapal. 
14. ‘“Eniypappe ° noupou’ Tesdvros iv troAkyp. “O poppapives Abc 
wis "AporrdAcos Kal 6 yeuces Tis MexeBovies-Gpaxns. 


[TioAgpcov, 11.] 
10x 7in. pp. 18 Athens. 1938. 
Meritt (B..D.), Wade-Gery (H. T.), and McGregor (M. F.) The 
Athenian tribute lists, vol. 1. 
14 X 10 in. pp. xxxil + 605. Cambridge, Mass. 
1939+ 
Robert (L.) Etudes Anatoliennes. Recherches sur les inscriptions 
grecques de |'Asie Mineure. 
of x 6}in. pp. 619. Paris. 1937. 
Oliverio (G.) Il decreto di Anastasio 1° su lordinamento politico- 
militare della Cirenaica. [Documenti ant. dell’ Africa 
ital. ii, 2.) 114 x Bhin. pp. 149- Bergamo. 199). 
Inseriptiones Italiae. Vol. XIII. Fasti et elogia. Fasc. 3. Elogia. 
133 X 10} in. pp. XXIV + 86. Rome. 1997- 
Agrell (S.) Die Herkunft der Runenschrift, [Bull. de la Soc. Roy. 
des Lettres de Lund, 1937-38, iv-] | 
g} x 6) in. pp. 53- Lund. 1938. 
Bloch (H.) I bolli laterizi e la storia edilizia romana. In 3 parts. 
io) X Zin. pp. 353- Rome. 1994-39. 
Nanto. ZaNcan (L.) Un cippo terminale da Nanto ¢ la lex 
Mamilia. [Atti del. R. Ist. Veneto di Scienze Lettere 
ed Arti, xcvili.] 9} X 6fin. pp. 8. Venice. 1999- 
Pannonia. SzmAcvi (J.) Inscriptiones tegularum Pannonicarum. 
[Dissert. Pannon. Ser. 2, 1.] 
11} x Shin. pp. 110. Budapest. 1933- 
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Devoto (I.) Tabulae Iguvinac. ay 
10x Glin. pp. vill-+- 447. Rome. 1937. 


Papyri. Actes du V* Congrés international de papyrologie, Oxford, 
30 Aott—3 Septembre 1937. 
9g] x Gin. pp. xxix + 665. Brussels. 1935. 
Calderini (A.) Manuale di papirologia antica greca ¢ romana. 
74 Xx 51n. pp. 196. Milan. 193%. 
Monumenta palaeographica vetera. First Series. Dated Greek 
minuscule manuscripts to the year 1200. Edd, K. Lake 
and 5. Lake. 
vii. Manuscripts in Rome (part 1). 
viii. Manuscripts in Rome (part 2). ' 
ix. Manuscripts in Rome (part 3), in Messina, in Naples and 
in Lon St ; eis ' 
164 x 14; in. pp. 17-+ 81 pl.; 15 X 77 pL; 
: ‘ea 71 pl. Boston: 1937-38. 


Adler (E. N.) The Adler Papyri. Greek texts edited by E, N. 
Adler, J. G. Tait, and F. M. Heichelheim. Demotic 
texts edited by F. Ll. Griffith. 

113 x gt in. pp. vili-+ 118. Oxford. 1939. 

Chicago. Ansorr (N.) The Kurrah papyri from Aphrodito in 
the Oriental Institute. ae “ 

4x 62 in. pp. xviii + 101. icago. 1996. 

Berlin State Be oaths Barinet Klassikertexte. “VEE. Berliner 
Septuagintalragmente. Ed. O, Stegmiiller. 

103 x 7}in. pp. 75. Berlin. 1939. 

Giessen. Papyri Iandanae, fasc. 8. Griechische Wirtschaftsrech- 
nungen und verwandtes. By J. Hummel. 

10 x 62in. pp. 351-990. Leipsic. 1938. 

Heidelberg. Geruarp (G. A.) Gniechische Papyri. Urkunden 
und literarische Texte aus der Papyrus-Sammlung der 
Universitatsbibliothek Heidelberg. 

| gi x 6)in. pp.x-+ 76. Heidelberg. 1995. 

Lund. Hanect (K.) Aus der Papyrussammlung der Universi- 
tatsbibliothek in Lund. MKultische Texte. [Bull. de la 
Soc. Roy. des Lettres de Lund 1937-38, v.] 

ot 64 in, Pp: 24. Lund. 1938. 

Manchester. Catalogue of the Greek and Latin Papyri in the 
John Rylands Library. Vol. 3. Theological and literary 
texts (Nos. 457-551). £d. C. H. Roberts. 


La 


127% 101in. pp. xvil-+- 217; 10 pl. Manchester. 


_ _ 1938. 
Tebtunis. Hunr (A. 5.), Suyviy (J. G.), and Encar (C. C.) The 
Tebtunis Papyri. Vol. m. Part 2. [Univ. of Calif. 

Publ. Sicilia Arch., vol. iv.] eueaea 

10) X FZ Mm. pp. xxi + 345. rkeicy « 

Cambridge. 1935. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH LIST OF 
ACCESSIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES 
TOPOGRAPHY, EXCAVATIONS, ETC. 


Ankara, Temple of Augustus from 5. (1998). 


Cyprus. 
Erimi, neolithic bind E. side, showing superimposed layers (Report Dept. Antigs. Cyprus, 
i F 
” ante neolithic house, with burial, fifth layer (id, 193 Pg zr), 
Ehirokitia, neolithic wb ant upper part (7HS. 58, p. 237) - 19). 


Fi) we 5 sacrificial ta les. 
Crete. 
oie at bath with painted exterior, Queen's Megaron bathroom (Evans, Palace, iii, 
} 


Phaistos, larnakes in situ (Pernier, Festis, p. 28). 

ere ipo of the site (ef. Hazzidakis, ‘lla Minoennes, pl. xxiii). 
or B and maneey (id. ib. pl. ix). 

Raised stone water channel (id. 1. Be xiii. 2), 


FJ aY 


ee. Settling tank and stone water c 
ff threshold and door jamb. 
Greece. 
Olynthus, houses at (75. 55, p. 228, fig. 7)- 
Italy. 
Romé. 
Forum, Sullan period, plan (FAS. 12, plan 1). 


» view from Campanile of 5. Francesca Romana. 

»  iew from Palatine. 

view towards temple of Antoninus and Faustina. 

Basilica Acmilia, marble frieze from. 

Column of Duilius, reconstruction (Mostra Augustea). 
, plan (Afem. Am. Acad. 12, pl. 4): 

Rostra with vet eae of Saturn and Vespasian. 

hp bas ius Caesar 


#3 
re 
KE 
ri 
aa 


Fo 
ok kaos model (Mostra Augustea). 

pitino tus, ssotel of core (Mostra A ustea) 

Stadium of kit remains in Piazza Navona (jalhré. 52, p. 393)- 

Tarpeian rock. 
| Temple of Bellona, fallen columns. 

i cormmice. 
Theatre of Marcellus. 


model (Mostra Augustea). 


iF oF 


Se 
South Italy, map showing proveniences of carly [taliote vases (Trendall, Frit. 


Pidbesaiy 44) | 
ouse of the Seven Sages, colonnaded court Sea are 1938, Ls 9). 
painting of the Sages |i 
a Thermae, large circular mosaic pavement in great vrai (Ja 
Cemetery discovered near the autostrada (Capit. 1934, p. Oe 
= Isola Sacra: plebcian pioaifera a 
| tombs. 
Paestum, near, Argive Heracum; acrial view of rages ae (FHS. 58, p. 252, fig. 3). 
Pompeii, House of fhe Balcony (Carrington, 
Menander, , rustic atrium ( (ib a a 


. 52, p- 953). 


another view. 


eg Bo Save W room (abe pl 16). 
» surgeon, (ibid., pl. 5). 


Rimini, Arch of Augustus. 
Saalburg, acrial view of Roman camp. 


Roman well-heads (reconstructed). 


es Roman ofager (reconstructed). 


FF 


B4532 
B42 17 


B4531 
B4219 


724 
CH731 
06355 
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Britain. 


Ditehley, Oxon, acrial view of Roman villa eae a6, pl. 22). 
Porshute Downs, acrial view of celtic fields 
Portchester, acrial view of fort. 


Twyford Down, acrial view of celtic fields. 





tc. 


Neolithic painted pottery from Erin (Report Deft. eee Cc petlig pl. 15). 
Early ee polished red bowl from Episkopi Limassol sHniasiol (i Antas. Cyprus, 
1935) P 
e painted jar, post Bite eee pod, from Alishar. — I 
MAL sina Vase WI papyrus bunch tn relief from from Littl Palace, Cnossos. Candin Mus, 
(cf. Bossert, Art of Ancent t Grete, i. 969). 
MM I vases etc. from Palaikastro. ia Af. 


MM and LM vases from-Palaikastro. Candia Mus. 

eee HIT a with painted decoration, from Phaistes. Candia Mus. (Pernier, estos, 

ERENT einecd baahvidene from Gournia: oxen. Candia Mus. (cf. Bossert, Arf of 
Ancient Crete, Bid i) 

‘is Ill painted | from Palaikastro. Candia Mus. (cf. Bossert, drt of Ancient Crete, 


g62). 
iaiics. fresco, labyrinth. Candia Mus. 
in myrtle shoots (Evans, Palace, ii, fiz. 2 270). 
Neolithic stone ornaments | from Erimi (Report Dept. Antigs. Cyprus, 1936, pl. 29). 
Alabaster vase from the sculptor’s workshop, (Cnossos jct. Evans, Palace, i fig. B75a). 
Stone vessel from Hagia Triada. Candia Mus. 
» vases from Gournia. Candia Mus. (cf. Hawes, Gourtia, pl. 5). 
»  wases from Mochlos. Candia Mus 
lamps from Palaikastro. Candia Mus. (cf. BSA, Supe. 1, figs. 119-121). 
Obsidian eta from ‘Tylissos. Candia Mus. (cf. Ebert, Reallextton, xii, pl. 97 A (a)). 
Fragments of anaean: terracotta female figurines from Erimi (Report Dept. ais. Cyprus, 
1936, pl. 264.4." 19 
Neolithic terracotta female figurine from Alaminos, Cyprus. | 
Ales yer, dancers and doves. Terracotta figurines Palaikastro (ci. BSA. Supp. 
er 9 
Votive terracotta figures from Petsofi. Candia Mus. (cf. BSA. ix, pl. 12-19). 


PHEHELLEI 


€7044 Terracotta bulls’ heads. Candia Mus. 


| Horns of consecration and various votive terracotta objects. 


Candia Mus 
Terracotta votive model shrines from Cnossos (Evans, Palace, i, fig. 1660 & f). 
Cult figurines from Cnossos. Candia Mus. 
Terracotta cult figure and * snake-vases" from Gournia (cf. Hawes, Gourmia, pl. rr"), 
Painted clay altar from Karphi, Crete (7HS, 58, p. 294, fig. 12). 


C7049) «6Gold headbands from Mochlos. Candia Mus, 





Byiay 


B4rod 
By109 


Barro | 


gh oor eat from Cnossos and “afer Papoura. Candia Mus. (cf. Evans, Palace, ii, 
}s 
ot B tfrom Gournia. Candia Mus. 
Bronze ingots from Hagia Triada, Candia Mus. (Bossert, Art of Ancient Crete, fig. 525). 
from #akro. 
The Phaistos disc, both faces. 
steatite and clay tablets from Phaistos and Hi 







5S Inscribed 
MM LT cups with ink-written inscription from ieee tte ‘aoa Palace, i, fig. 450). 


Models of Arch of Titus (Rome), and of Augustus (Rimini), Mostra Augustea. 
INSCRIPTIONS 
Son nm nny to: fais Caer her of flts Cate (i 
ts “ Ps = Dea (ibid. p. 460). 
SCULPTURE. 


Poros pediment, head of Herakles from . slope of Acropolis (7HS. 58, pl. 15). 

Archaic poros stele from the Ceramicus (7HS. 58, p. aes fig. 4). 

Fragment of archaic metope of centaur from Argive Heracum, near Paestum ( 7H/S. 58, 
P- 252, fig. 4). 


2? 


The Rampin head, full-face (Payne & You 115). 

Head of ephebus. Acropolis Mus. No. tl fue Fe & Y 

Xoana from Palma Montechiaro (_fffS. pa i aye 
* Aphrodite ' of Lyons, upper part, back oe 


7 os lower part, Acropolis Mus. No. fey front and |. side views 
(Payne & Young, pl. 
L a5?" 4). 

an oT ‘ v #8 F. oy and back views 


(ibid. pl. a5! * 
Kore. Acropolis Mus. No. 609, fect and base; foot and base, No. 196 Favna & ade! 
pl. 87" and 44). 


" s - eae: suet view (ibid, pl. 121%), and * Chios’ torso from 
a fr e 674, nig tae and back views (ibid. pl. 757, 75"). 

wr at : 679, front back arc) side segs (i ath "29% 2, i 30"). 

8 an rh 679, heacl, full face (ibid. pl 

n " » 679 ae ary ml heads, full face (ibid. pl. 32, 
Pa #8 6a, side view and No. 994 three-quarter view (tid. pl 41’, 


45") 
682, head and shoulders three-quarter view (ibid. pl. 40). 
686, three views (ibid. pl, Gb'*-*), 
686, head, full face and profile (réid. pl. ee 
Female ee Acropolis Mus. Nos. 617 and 6 Seat & ee 
me Acropolis Mus. No, 654 and rt Be 
eh "LE? and 24"). 
» Mus. Nos, ets ir ae full face (ibid. pl. Fo, 77). 


» - + pret Ba) nt pl. 78", 71%). 
., bead, Acropolis Mus. No. 5 eee 
* 696, profile (ibid. pl. ta 
Moschophorus, heacl head only, full face (Payne & Young, pl. 41‘). 
+ shoulders, oa) ce View (ibid. pl. 3"). 
: a's head, profile (ibid 


Perseus with head of Medusa. Ostia (Ca pit 19935, p. 6). 
(Child on horseback, marble group. tm 


Rome, Ara Pac; reconstructed drawing by G.G 
_ H laster model restoration (hicatea Augusta), 
ie nu relicfs, new (1937) fragments (Augustus a Lictors). 
me (1937) ae. {Flamines) and fragments (/Augustus and 
iclors 52, p- 402). 
detail | oe of the Plactines slab (ibid. p. 999, fig. 19). 
Procession, SN. side. 
Procession, N. side, continuation. 
floral scrolls, from Terme Mus. { Jahrb. 52, p. 799, fg. 18). 
new (1937) slab, garland. 
a # internal altar, left flank, outer 1a 
if nt ila] Inner sche 


g, pl. Laur). 
vons, Srofile (ibid. 


tt 7 


VF ua oF 


piel > iF 
tt rh iF 
af rr te 


aT we ne 





Sarcophagus with butions scenes discewered 3 in lower church of 5. Clemente, (937: 
a in S. Clemente, left end: hunters. 
right end: a hunter. 


x of the Archigallus From Isola Sacra, Ostia; lid. 
Reliefs from the tomb of the Archigallus, Osta. 





Augustus, recent! discovered portrait. Capitoline Mus. (Jahrb. 52, p- 389). 
» portrait Fondi. Naples Mus. (ibid. * 1}. 
Sepa crag a at 


| | maaan, pri ut ly On Jahr 


Trajan, it head from Osta ( rar Pe gat Bs) 
Portrait of unknown Roman of £ oie’ Age: BR e, Antiquario comunale (Jahrb. 52, 
‘9 4 poison! age: Rome, Antiquario Comunale (Jahrb. 52, 
Pp. a7) 
oo. an unknown man. ere 


+ + BF od of F Ciscarmoclus. Ostia Mus. 


“Ao harap 
Archaic bronze bull's head. Delphi Mus, (cf. Fouiller de Delphes, v. pl. 14"). 
Early terracotta statuctte, Rhodian ‘ priestess type; three views. 


VASES. 


06954 Proto-geometric pyxis fram the Ceramicus (7 HS. 53, p. 220, fig. 4). 
06973 Francois Vase, battle of cranes and pygmies (F.-K. 45 3, part). 


South Italian. 


Mythological. 


Cy106 Amykos, punishment of ; hydria, Bib, Nat. 442 (Trendall, Frittu. Vases, 

C7125 Apollo, sacrifice to, volute-krater in Ruvo, ph S)- 

C7123 Boreas and Orecithyia; volute-krater, in B.M. 

Cyi2t Dionysus, birth of; volute-krater in ‘Taranto (Trenmdall, Friitit. Vases, pl. 91). 

C712 ” with attendants : A iaaatraagdacr par ae (id. ib. pl. 24). 

Cy12 a and flute-playi ; detail of C7127 (id. ib. pl. 25). 

C7104 Maenad and Silens; bell- ae in in Bologna (1 ‘rendall, Friihit, Vasen, pl. 34). 

e707 ©Dionysiac scene on * Amykos" hydria; Bib, Nat. 442. 

Cy (a) Silen and Maenads ; -krater, Athens 1422. (6) Pursuit scenes: hydria, Louvre 


K. 599. 
C7110 bell-krater SP iecie Fritat. Vasen, pl. 136 
Cy15t Bacchic scene; bell- krater, Vienna 646; T. ley painter. 3”). 
C7132 Apulian bell-kraters in Cope en. 
ty126 Eleusinian. The Underworld; volute gaa Munich 32 
e716 Herakies and the Nemean Lion: bell rates: Naples ae. (Trendall, Fritut. Vasen, 
176). 
Ovi14 Herakles and Tike. (6) Youth and woman; late Lucanian amphorae. 
Cyi2z4 (¢) Hera madness yx-krater, B.M. Fos. e 
Cyi09 Marsyas, punishment af kotyle i in New York (Trendall, Friti!. Vasen, pl. 9). 
C7119 Muses ; centauromachy. Reverse of * Sisyphus * krater, Munich 3268, 
712906Nike crowning rider; bell-krater, Louvre 6493. Sisyphus painter, 
Cy190.—0—t«yy, ss a rider; bell- krater in Durham. Tarporley painter 
C7119 Orestes and Electra at tomb of ; Lucanian pelike in 
Cyji17 Sisyphus, marriage of; Jason anal the Golden Fleece, ahs iain Munich g2b8 
(Trendall, Frifit. Vasen, pl. 19). 
C7118 - = detail of C7117 (id. 26. pl. 20). 


Trojan Cele. 
C7111 Capture of Dolon; calyx-krater, B.M. F157 (Trendall, Fritit. Vasen, pl. 14a). 
C7122 iupersis ; B.M. Ft6o. = 374 it. Vasen, pl. 14a) 


Ancient Life, 
C7103 Warrior departing; 5. Italian krater in Rome. 
07105 women; pelike in Taranto (Trendall, Frit. Vasen, pl. 2c). 


pursuing 
C7112 (a) Victorious athlete; bell-krater j in Vienna by the Creusa painte b) Di id 
Silenus ; krater by the Dolon painter, once in Durham. pte M ON ont ain 
Cyioz Flute Sino youth and man; bell-krater in Boston (Trendall, Frahit. Vasen, pl. 1), 
C7115 Dancing girl; calyx-krater, Berlin F2 ra 
C7i2z0 Komas; volute-krater in Goluchow (Trendall, Friti, Vasen, pl. 21a). 
Nate-—The above slides arranged in mumerical order form a set on ‘ Early South Italian Vase 


Painting *. 
PAINTING AND MOSAICS. 
By142 Ostia. Lion with prey; painting from tomb in cemetery near autostrada (Capit. 1938, 
p. 4). 
Baras » The toilet of Venus, detail; Cupid with mirror (ibid. p. 6). 
Barbi » Winged attendant; ‘from tomb in Via Laurentina (Hakeb.. 52, p. 38r). 
Barq43 Ostia. Mosaic in house near autostrada (Capit. 1938, p. 5). 
B4154 » Isola sacra. Mosaic of the doves. 
7228 Calenian phiale, Odysseus and the Sirens (cf. Pagenstecher, fig. $b). 


533 Painted Roman shield from Dura Eure 

Ba534 Roman | sword and scabbard from Mainz. 

cyi4t-o71 7 Wi id flowers of Attica, a series of 18 coloured slides from the plates of Atchley, 
Vild Flowers of Attica, 1935. 
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SETS OF SLIDES 


‘Tux main collection of some 12,000 lantern slides can be drawn on in any quantity, large 


or small, for lecturing on practically any branch of classical archacolocy. 


opportunity, no method ts so satislactory as 
arranged in a subject order in the Library. 
But the follow: 


who have not facilities for choosing ther own 
the late Mr. G. H. Hallam. The thanks of the 


; . For those who have 
nal selection of the slides from the pictures 


seis of slides, complete with texts will be found useful to those lecturers 


ides, The idea of these sets originated with 


Society are also accorded those who have been 


at the pains of undertaking the not casy task of telling a plain tale on the subjects with which 


they are most familiar to a general audience. 
Suitable hand ec: 
lecturers in advance of their lectures. 


ing with the different subjects can also be lent from the library to 


LIST OF SETS. 


The Prehellenic Age (classified list of slides 


a 8,6 
Early Malta (N. 5. Clogstoun). , 
The Geography of Greece (A. J. Toynbee). 
Ancient Athens: histor far ries C- en): 
Ancient Athens - ig ds ical (annotat 

ly, D. Brooke). 


slides bearing even mum asone). 

A Survey of early Greek Coins: 7 slides 
showing 49 coins (P. Seerkgeee 

Some Coins of Sicily (G. F. Full). 

Greek Papyri (H. 1. Bell). _ | 

nas ie ary and Greek Athletics (E. N. Gar- 

incr). 

Kenepien - the expedition of Cyrus and 
XNenophon'’s Anabasis (annotated list of 
slides only, by A. W. and B. I. Lawrence). 

Alexander the Great (D. G. Hogarth). 

The Travels of St. Paul (no text). 

The Ancient Theatre (J.T. Sheppard). 

Ancient Life, Greck (annotated list of slides 


cot bp (classified list of slides 


Greek Scenery 
only). 
The einatke Church (classified list of slides 


Modern Greek Country Life (classified 
list of slides only). 





Life in the Roman World (H. H. Symonds). 

Ancient Life, Roman {annotated list of slides). 

Rome (H. M. Last). | 

The Roman Forum (G. H. Hallam). 

The Roman Forum, for advanced students 
(T. Ashby). 

The Palatine and Capitol (T. Ashby). 

Trajan's Market-Buildings eo H. Smith). 

The Via Appia (RK. Gardner). 

The Roman Campagna (T. Ashby). 

Roman Portraiture (Mrs. S. Arthur Strong), 

Romans in Portraiture (H. H. Symonds). 

Horace (G. H. Hallam). 

Virgil (H. R. Fairclough). 

Pompeii (A. van Buren). 

Ostia ‘ Ashby). 

Ostia (KR. Met ): 

Sicily (H. E. Butler). 

The Roman Rhone (5. E. Winbolt). 

Roman Britain (Mortimer Wheeler). 

The Roman Wall (R. G. Collingwood). 

The Roman Soldier (H. H. Symonds). 

The Fire of Roman Britain (Miss N.C. 
Jollitte). 

The Byzantine Civilisation : 
(J. B. Bury). 


unillustrated 


The sets consist of about 50 carefully selected slides, and the cost of hire including the text 


is bs. 5 lage is extra. 
A Pearioni should be made 


ovo ord Square, W.C.1. 


to The Librarian, Hellenic and Roman Socicties, 
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‘THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 


OF 


HELLENIC STUDIES 


50 Beprorp Square, Lonpon, W.C.1. 





REPORT FOR THE SESSION 1938-39. 


Tue Council beg leave to submit their report 
for the Session now concluded :— 


Finance. 

The Accounts for the year 1938 may be 
considered satisfactory in that they show a 
credit balance of £117, although the fournal 
cost £150 more and the valuation of the stock 
of Artemis Orthia, which stood at £150 in the 
Balance Sheet, was completely written 
But members’ subscriptions have again declined, 
though the effect of this has been temporarily 
counteracted by the larger amount transferred 
from Life Compositions owing to mortality 
among Life Members. The subscriptions from 
Student Associates and Libraries, on the other 
hand, are slightly higher. 

The following figures show the membership at 
June tst for the last three yearss— 


4 


Life Student 
Members. Members. Associates. Librarits. Total. 
1937 1,052 mo 06060 gO: 7 1,739 
199d = 1,023 14g Ca23té«é«S3+2T 1,746 
1939 .~=— sr, 008 4d = 241 326 1,721 


The Council desire to emphasise the need 
for new members in addition to those who are 
eligible as Student Associates. 

In order to increase the overseas membership 
of the Society, the Council have proposed that 
the Rules be altered so that persons residing 
outside the British Isles may be admitted to 
membership without payment of the Entrance 
Fee. 

The Council have learned with regret that the 
London Association of Certified Accountants 
who have occupied the upper part of the house 
since 1926 now find the premises too small for 
their expanding business and will move else- 
where on the expiration of their lease next 


Michaelmas. 


Among the numerous losses which the Council 
have had to record with regret during the past 
session is that of an Honorary Member, Mubarek 
Ghalib Eldem, formerly Director General of the 
Museum at Ankara. 

The Council also deplore the loss of one of 
their own number, Professor Sir William 


Mitchell Ramsay, a Life Member of the Society, 
who died on April goth, in his 89th year. He 
was elected a member of the Council in 1685, in 
which year also he was appointed to the newly- 
created Chair of Classical Archaeology at Oxford. 
From 1886 to 1911 he was Professor of Humanity 
at Aberdeen. In 1897 he was elected a Vice- 
President of the Society; he was also an original 
Vice-President of the Roman Socicty. 

For almost half a century he was among the 
most widely known of living scholars. From 
specialist circles his fame spread out into those 
of the general reader, and the early stages of 
this growth can be dated. During the decade 
beginning in 1680 the learned world knew him 
well through his Anatolian travels and from many 
articles, three of which are in the first volume of 
the journal. In 1890 the scientific world was 
impressed by The Historical Geography of Asta 
Minor, a work still without rival, for which 
Ramsay received the Victoria Medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society. Since 1893 the 
general public have come to know him as 
historian of Early Christianity, the author of 
The Church in the Roman Empire before 170 AD., 
of St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Gilizen and 
of many other books combining crudition with 
literary charm. 

His published works seem to defy classifica- 
tion, but a careful survey of their titles 
(Anatolian Studtes presented to Sir W. Af. Ramsay, 
pp. xiii-xxxviii), reveals their fundamental 
unity. Practically all of them elucidate or 
‘Ilustrate some aspect of a single subject, Asia 
Minor from Hittite to Turk. 

Space forbids any attempt to summarise 
Ramsay's papers on the various topics above 
mentioned or to list the journals, British and 
foreign, in which they appeared. Those relating 
to three of his best known discoveries may be 
cited as mere samples. 

When in 1889 (JHS iv, pp. 424-7) Ramsay 
announced that an 18-line inscription fo by 
him in Phrygia was ‘a fragment of the epitaph 
of Saint Abercius,” few can have foreseen the 
fierce controversies that were. to centre in cette 
merveilleuse découverte ’ (Byzanfion 11, 1927, PP- 
325, f.). The original monument, presented by 
the Sultan to the Pope, is now in the Lateran 
Museum. 


H EN BPETTANIA: EAAHNIKH ETAIPEIA 
TH: EN AGHNAIZ APXAIOACTIKH: ETAIPEIAt 
XAIPEIN 


AaBdvtes TO Trpds Tuas atrecTAApEvov avTiypapov TOU Trapa 
tis "Apyaiodoyixiis ‘Etaipeias kupw8vtos wngiopatos Notnpev 
yavOdvovtes ST: OU pdvov gv TH EveoTTi eviauTa ouvteAcoete 
taviyupw él ti ‘Exatovraernpiar tis ceiuvijotou iApuceds 
THs Upetépas “Etapeiats, GAA Kol peTa TraonNs eUVolas TrpooKa- 
Acite Tyas Stress PeTEY copev TOY Gy OnoopEvao TeAcTOv. “Hyeis ouv 
eUyapiotoss HeuTUévol TGV Alc Tpoydveo E apts YEYEVTLEVEOV 
im’ adrrijs evepyetnpctoov Trpds TO Te cveupelv Kal TO Ala PuAaKi}s 
éyew Th dtravtaxo Tis “EAAGAos pvnueia THs ApXalas TEXVT|S 
Kal Ath Grravra Te Acipova tou AapTrpoTatou TrapeAGovTos TH)s 
Opuetépas tratpiaAos, Kal Ah Kai xaprtas a€ias COTOALAGVTES TTS 
Spetépas Tpds TOUS TAPETTIANLOUVTAs Trap’ Univ Eevous TOUS TH Kp- 
Yala oTrovAdgovtas prdokevias TE Kal cuvepyacias, TpofupoTaTa 
écrroAcyoueba thy Uyetéoav tTrpdoKAnow* Alo Kal eynopiopeta 
Gecopov arrooteiAat PrydpAov Aavia Bapvett Gotis aKkoAoutas 
Tois EyNMICLEVOIS TrapayevouEevos Trap’ Upas ev TH TravnyvpiKT 
auvéAw Kal TOA’ cyaba Es TOV uéAAovtTa étreuyouevos ypdvov 
Tois ouvetaipois cdrroAmoe: TH TrpcecTaHTt tis ev “Adnvats 


"Apxaiodoyixiis ‘Eraipeias TO Eyypagov toAe. =“ Eppwote. 


Boolabovros Teopyiov tod “Extov, Erovs P’- 


"0 TipéeApos & Tooupermds 





Facsimile (reduced) of the Counct.’s Anpress to the Archacological Society of Athens. 


‘ Scarcely less notable was Ramsay's success 
in rediscovering the Charter of Orcistus (c. A.D, 
329), which others had sought in vain. The 
correct text, which we owe to his efforts, was 
published by Mommsen in Bruns’ Fontes *, 
Hermes xxii, 1887, p. 916, and CIE iii, ooo; it 
docs figure among its discoverers publica- 
tions, the account of his researches being 
recorded only in his letter to Mommsen (Hermes 
xxii, pp. 910-14). 

Another striking find was made just before the 
War, in May 1914, at Pisidian Antioch. Ramsay's 
workmen unearthed many small fragments of a 
Latin inscription soon recognised by him as 
a replica of the Res gestae of Augustus; see 7RS 
vi, 1916, pp. 105 f. After the War, with 
financial help from the University of Michigan 
for an excavation conducted by Professor David 
M. Robinson, 283 fragments of that document 
were recovered; in 1927 they were edited by 
Ramsay, in collaboration with A. von Premer- 
stein, as Monumentum Antiochenum (Alto Beiheft 
xix). 

These contributions to knowledge, however 
impressive, represent but a fraction of Ramsay's 
achievement: his fittest memorial will be his 
bibliography, not yet carried beyond 1925. 
What he was as friend and as inspirer of younger 
men cannot be told here. 

Robert Leslie Beaumont, a Life Member of the 
Society, who was killed at the age of 24 while 
climbing in Wales last August, had already 
shown that he would be a worthy successor to 
Alan Blakeway, whom he followed as Tutor from 
Christ Church to Corpus Christi College in 1937- 
He had been a pupil of Mr. A. R. Burn at 
Uppingham, came to Oxford as a scholar and. 
obtained a First in Greats, the Craven Fellow- 
ship, and the Cromer Prize—this last with a 
notable essay on the Greeks in the Adriatic, later 
published in FHS lvi. To research he brought 
the same fire which inspired his games, his 
climbing in the Caucasus and elsewhere, his 
flying and his gliding. In his generation of 
scholars he seemed destined to attain the status 
of Blakeway and Payne, and his loss to Greek 
History is, in sober truth, irreparable. 

The Society has also to record with regret the 
loss of the following:—Prof. L, Abercrombie, 
*Hon. Cecil Baring, Mr. W. A. Brigg, *Mr. A. E. 
Brown, Mr. J. J. Buckley, Prof. F. Carter, Lord 
Chalmers, Mr. J. F. Chance, Mrs. R. W. 
Chapin, Sir Cyril Cobb, Prof. H. R. Fairclough, 
The Rev. Canon J. H. How, Mrs. G. A. Mac- 
millan, *Mr. G. E. Marindin (a former Member 
of the Council), *Sir Robert Mond, Mr. W. E. 
Muir, *Mrs. W. E. P. Pantin, Prof. E. D. Perry, 





* Life Members. 


*Mr. F. R. Pryor, Miss E. J. Sloane, * Prof. 
J. Wackernagel and Mr. R. ‘Townsend Warner. 


Relations with other Bodies. 

At the centenary celebrations of the Archaeo- 
logical Society of Athens last October, the 
Society was represented by Mr. R. D. Barnett, 
who presented a congratulatory address on 
behalf of the Council. This is reproduced in 
facsimile on the opposite page. 


The Council have recently had the pleasure of 
electing the following as Honorary Members of 
the Society: Dr. L. Curtius of Rome, Prof. A. 
Maiuri of Naples, Dr. S$. Marinatos of Athens, 
Prof: Ch. Picard of Paris, Miss G. M. A. Richter 
af New York and Dr. C. F. A. Schaeffer of 
St. Germain. 

The following Members of Council retire 
under Rule 19: Mr. M. P. Charlesworth, 
Mr. R. H. Dundas, Lady Evans, Miss Joan 
Evans, Mr. R. J. H. Jenkins, Miss C, M. Knight, 
Mr. H. C. Oakley, Prof. H. A. Ormerod, Mr. 
F. N. Pryce, Mr. E. 5. G. Robinson and Mr. 
A. P. Sinker. 

‘The Council have nominated for election 
as members of their body for the next three 
years: Mr. W. L. Cuttle, Prof. J. F. Dobson, 
Mr. C. G. Hardic, Miss W. Lamb, Mr. D. L. 
Page, Mr. F. H. Sandbach, Prof. P. N. Ure, 
Prof. H. T. Wade-Gery, Prof. E. H. Warmington 
and Prof. T. B. L. Webster. 

The Council have pleasure in announcing 
that Miss W. Lamb has been elected to the 
Standing Committee in place of Dr. H. I, Bell, 
who retires by rotation. 

The Gouncil again thank Mr. C. F. Clay and 
Mr. W. E. F. Macmillan for acting as Auditors 
and have nominated them for re-election. 

The Council have learned with regret of 
Prof, F. H. Marshall's retirement from the 
Acting Editorial Committee, of which he had 
been a valued member since 1926. They 
welcome Mr. A. 5S. F. Gow, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in his place. 

Arrangements are being made for the compila- 
tion of an Index to Volumes 43 to Goof the Journal, 
which it is hoped to issue early in 1941; itis the 
Council’s intention that in future an index should 
cover 20 volumes of the Journal, The List of 
Members, after a lapse of many years, was dis- 
tributed with the January issue. 

As the printers have requested the Council to 
limit the amount of space occupied by the 
stock of the Journal, it is intended to reduce any 
excess above 50 copies in the stock of volumes 
1-42. Members who are anxious to complete 
sets of carly volumes on favourable terms are 


! 


asked to make their requirements known with- 
out delay. 


The following communications have been 
made during the session :— 


Nov. 1st, 1938 Mr. P, Dikaios, Curator of 
the Cyprus Museum, on ‘ Prehistoric Cyprus 
and its relations with East and West.’ 

Feb. 7th, 1939. Prof. R. M. Dawkins on 
‘An unpublished collection of Modern Greek 
Songs and Folk Tales.’ 

May and, 1939. Prof. C. N. Cochrane on 
‘ Diabolism in Greco-Roman Thought.’ 

June 27th, 1939. Sir Richard Livingstone 
(Presidential Address) on ‘Some ‘Tasks for 
Greek Scholarship.’ 

Summaries of the above communications, 
where available, will appear in the Society's 
Journal, 

The Joint Library. 

The following figures show the work done 

during the last three sessions -— 


Library. 
1936-7. 1937-8 1938-9 


Books added......... 579 4o5 537 


Borrowers... 685 boy 702 
Slide Collections, etc. 

Slides added......... 178 17! 163 

Slides borrowed ... 4.714 6.685 5,070 

Slides sold............ 512 461 4q% 

Photographs sold... 182 Bs, 150 


The following are among the interesting 
accessions made during the year :—Mélanges 
Syriens offerts d Monsieur René Dussaud, Scrittt in 
onore di Bartolomeo Nogara, Thomson's edition of 
Aeschylus’ Oresteia, Krencker and “schietzsch- 
mann, Ramische Tempel in Syrien, Tarn, The Greeks 
in Bactria and India, Heichelheim, Wirtschafts- 
geschichte des Altertums, Giglioli, L’Arte Etrusca, 
all the fascicules so far published of the magnif- 
cent Monumenti della pittura antica scoperti in Italia, 
Pernice, Pavimente und figirliche Mosatken, the 
third volume of Strack’s important Untersuchungen 
cur Reichsprigung des cceiten Jahrhunderts, the first 
volume of the definitive publication of The 
Athenian Tribute Lists by Meritt, Wade-Gery and 
McGregor, the fifth volume of the Catalogue 
of ancient sculpture in the Berlin Museum, the 
catalogue of sculpture in the Magazine of the 
Vatican Muscum, and the catalogue of gold- 
work in the Benaki Museum, Athens. The past 
year has also brought the definitive volumes of 


iv 


the Swedish excavations at Asine and Messenia ¥ 
and further volumes of the publications of the 
excavations in Cyprus (Swedish Expedition), 
Delos, Ephesus, and Olpnthus. ‘The Cambridge 
Ancient History has now been completed by the 
recent publication of Vol. XII; the concluding 
parts of the following have also been received 
during the year, Adler's edition of Swidas, 
Kranz’s edition of Diels’ Vorsokratiker, and Kern's 
Die Religion der Griechen, and the first two fascicules 
of the German section of the Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum. 

The following additional periodicals are now 
taken by the Library:—Aegyptus, Le Art, 
Bucuresti, Bulletin of the Turkish Historical Society, 
Classica ef Mediaevalia, Deutsches Jahrbuch fiir 
Numismatik, Latomus, The Link, Numismatika 
(Zagreb), Revista Clasica Orpheus Favonius 
(Bucharest), Revue d'histoire ancienne (Moscow), 
Sovietskaya Arkheologiya (Leningrad) and Tuirk 
tarih arkeologya ve efnografya dergist. 

The relations with the National Central 
Library continue to give mutual satisfaction ; 
in the last session the library has lent over 120 
volumes to and borrowed Go volumes from the 
National Central Library. 

The Councils of the Societies propose to allow 
members who pay an extra tos. 6d, annually the 
right to borrow an additional three volumes. 
It is thought that in this way the needs of 
members residing in the country may be met 
more easily. 

The Councils of the Hellenic and Roman 
Societies wish to express their thanks for gifts 
of books from the following :— 

Authors « Dr. W. Abel, Prof. A. S. Arvanito- 
poulos, Dr. T. Arvanitopoulos, Mr. A. Aymard, 
Dr. C. W. Barlow, Dr. M. Bertolone, Prof. J. 
Bidez, Dr. F. A. Bieter, Prof. L. Borettini, 
Mrs. E. S. Bosanquet, Prof. A. Cameron, 
Prof. I. Cazzaniga, Dr. J. F. Gharles, Mr. C. NN. 
Constantinides, Dr. P. S. Costas, Mr. J. W- 
Crowfoot, Prof. F. Cumont, Dr. C. Daicoviciu, 
Dr. W. Darsow, Mr. ©. Davies, Dr. F. della 
Corte, Dr. T. Dohrn, Dr. C. B. Earp, Dr. V- 
Ehrenberg, Prof. 5. Ferri, Dr. E. H. Freshfield, 
Dr. V. Georgiev, Dr. D. T. Gimborn, Dr. M. 
Greindl, Mr. R. M. Hickman, Dr. C. C. Jernigan, 
Dr. I. Johnson, Mr. J. H. Jongkees, Mr. G. E. 
Kirk, Dr. E. D. Kolokotsas, Prof. S. P. Kyria- 
kides, Mme. M. F. Lambrino, Mr. L. A. 
Lazarides, Mr. L. Laffranchi, Mr. F. Lan- 
franchi, Dr. B. Lavagnini, Miss W. Lepikovna, 
Dr. A. Mahr, Prof. A. Maiuri, Dr. E. Malcovati, 
Dr. J. G. Milne, Dr. A. Momigliano, Mr. ©. 
Nordenfalk, Prof, W. A. Oldfather, Prof. V. E- 
Paoli, Prof. J. Papastavru, Mr. F. Peeters, 
Dr. V. H. Poulsen, Mr. L, J. D. Richardson, 
Mr. F. M. De Robertis, Prof. D. M. Robinson, 


* Prof. Dr. G. Rodenwaldt, Mr. A. Salanitro, 
Mr. L. Savadjian, Mr. C. H. ©. Scaife, Dr. W. 
Schumacher, Prof. A. Severyns, Sir Aurel Stein, 
Miss M. Stuart, Dr. P. L. Tardo, Mr. W. A. 
Thorpe, Mr. R. Thouvenot, Dr. M. Tonev, 
Prof. K. I. Vouveris, Dr. L. Zancan, Dr. Z. 
#migryder-Konopka. 

Donors af other books : Mr. P. Argenti, Prof, 
N. H. Baynes, Dr. H. I. Bell, Dr. W. H. Buckler, 
Mrs. Culley, Prof. R. M. Dawkins, Mr. R. H. 
Dundas, Mr. F. C, Hiley, Sir George Hill, Mr. 
W. BR. Lefanu, Mr. W. E. F. Macmillan, Dr. 
W. Miller, Mr. C. A. Ralegh Radford, Dr. H. 
Scullard, Miss M. V. Taylor. 

The Presses of the following Universities : Cam- 
bridge, Catholic University of America, Johns 
Hopkins, Manchester, Oxford, Princeton, Uni- 
versita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore (Milan). 

Institutions and Associations: Academia Scien- 
tiarum Fennica, Academy of Athens, Allard 
Pierson Stichting, American Numismatic Society, 
American School of Oriental Research, Archio- 
logisches Institut des Deutschen Reiches (Athen- 
sche Abteilung), Asine Committee (Stockholm), 
Association Guillaume Budé, Benaki Museum 
(Athens), Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, British 
Academy, College of Notre Dame (Baltimore), 
Cyprus Monuments Committee, Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes (Ghent), Ente Nazionale Industric 
Turistiche, Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisa- 
beth (Brussels), Institute of Archacology (Univer- 
sity of London), Institut frangais d'archéologie 
orientale (Cairo), Institut fiir Minzkunde und 
Archiiologie der P. Pazmany Universitat (Buda- 
pest), Institut de philologie et d'histoire orien- 
tales ct slaves de l'Université (Brussels), Istituto 
di Studi Romani, John Rylands Library, Kano- 
yvium Excavation Committee, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum (Vienna), Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, National Central Library, Oriental Institute 
(Chicago), Pontificio Istituto di archeologia 
cristiana, Preussische Akademie der Wissen- 
echaften, Rémisch-Germanische Kommission 
des deutschen archiologischen Instituts, Royal 
Society of Letters (Lund), Service des Anti- 
quités de l'Egypte, Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
HM. Stationery Office, Trustees of British 
Museum, Union académique internationale, 
R. Universita di Cagliari, University College 
(London), Universite de Licge. 


Publishing Houses: Akademische Verlags- 
gesellschaft Athenaion (Potsdam), Atlantis- 


Verlag, C. H. Beck, G. Bell & Sons, ‘ Les Belles 
Lettres," J. J. Berkhout, B. H. Blackwell, E. de 
Boceard, Bowes & Bowes, A. W. Brogger, 
F. Bruckmann, H. Champion, Christophers, 
"Dante Alighieri’, De Meester, M. De Waal, 
Lédition universelle (Brussels), Les éditions 
Domat-Montchrestien, J. H. Furst & Co., 
P. Geuthner, R. Giusti, Grafton & Co., W. de 
Gruyter & Co., Hachette, Hodder & Stoughton, 
Junker & Diinnhaupt, Kegan Paul & Co., 
H. Keller, V. Klostermann, K. F. Koehler, 
W. Kohlhammer, A. Kréner, Levin & Munks- 
gaard, Libreria dello Stato, Longmans Green & 
Co., Macmillan & Co., Gebr. Mann, Methuen, 
Sir Humphrey Milford, E. Munksgaard, * La 
Nuova Italia’ (Florence), Presses Universitaires 
de France, Spink & Son, P. Téqui, B.G. Teubner, 
‘Vita ¢ pensiero’ (Milan), Weidmann, L. C. 
Wittich. 

As before, the two Councils have to record 
their grateful appreciation of the help given by 
Mrs. Culley in dealing with the accessions of 
books and by Miss Alford im recording the 
inflow of periodicals. 

The thanks of the Councils are due to the 
following donors to the photographic depart- 
ment: Mr. R. D. Barnett, Dr. W. H. Buckler, 
Mr. ©. Davies, Miss J. Evans, Legatees of the 
late Dr. E. N. Gardiner, Miss W. Lamb, Prof. 
J. L. Myres, Mrs. H. Payne, Mr. W. T. Purdon, 
Mr. C. A. Ralegh Radford, Mr. E. J. P. Raven, 
Mrs. H. C. Stewart, Miss M. V. Taylor, Miss 
J.M. GC. Toynbee, Mr. A. D. Trendall, Mr. E.G. 
Turner, and the Royal Numismatic Socicty. 

The results of the questionnaire dealing with 
the use of the slide collections, which was issued 
in the previous session, were considered by a joint 
committee of the Councils; the main recom- 
mendations adopted are the revision of the main 
collection and of some of the lecture sects and a 
reduction in the charges for hire. A number 
of new lecture scts are in preparation. It 1s not 
intended at present to provide for loan photo- 
graphs to be used with the epidiascope, though 
these may be supplied if specially ordered. It is 
hoped that the improvements made in the 
material and in the terms of hire will en- 
courage the use of the collections in the coming 
$c3310M. 
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‘A book that is shut is but a block” 
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